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received with anythmg like favour, I shall he constantly 
on the watch to improve it, and honest criticism will he 
welcomed and carefully considered 

The hook would he more valuable and interesting were 
it well illustrated with plates and cuts, hut the work is a 
speculative one, and does not directly appeal to a laige 
field of students and readers. The expense of befitting 
illustrations would he heavy, too great to he at once 
ventured upon. But if the work is approved, and illus- 
trations are desired, an attempt will he made to supply 
the want hy a series of plates contaming a selection of 
subjects from the stores of our museums and from other 
sources. 

It IS unnecessary to specify all the works that have 
been used in the compilation of this book Some have 
been referred to occasionally, hut the mainstays through- 
out have been the “ Original Sanskrit Texts of Dr. Muir 
and the works of the late Professor H H. Wilson, includ- 
ing his translation of the i^^g-veda, and more especially 
that of the Vish^iu Pura?ia, repubhsh^^j|A additional 
notes by Dr PitzEdward levied 

numerous contribuUtms'^foig^J^h^'wa of WiUiams, 
Max Muller, Roth^ Lassen, Weber, Whitney, 

Wollheim da Pon^^, and many others too numerous to 
mention. 
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The Aryan settlers on the banks of the Indus and in the land 
of the Five Rivers were possessors of a large number of hymns 
addressed to the elements and powers of nature. Some of these 
hy mn s they no doubt brought from their earlier homes to tRe 
West, but others were composed after they had reached 
land of their adoption. These ancient hymns cover a lon^ 
period, the length and the era of which can only he conjectured, 
hut j&fteen hundred years before Christ is about the mean c-f 
the various ages assigned to them. The hymns form what is 
called the i2ig-veda Sanhita, a collection which embraces all the 
extant compositions of the early Aryans, It is the i?^g-Teda 
which IS of primary importance in Hindu religion and mytho- 
logy ; the other Tedas are later in date, and the second and. 
third Vedas consist almost exclusively of hymns derived from 
the JS^’g, hut specially arranged for rehgious purposes. The 
fourth or Atharva-veda borrows less from the 72?g-veda, hut it 
is considerably later in date, and is of a different character. 

The Aryan hymns of the Veda embody the ideas of the 
Indian immigrants. These ideas were inherited from their 
forefathers. They were onginally the property of the united, 
progenitors of the Aryan races, and the o^hoots of this great 
human stock have spread their primitive ideas over a large por- 
tion of the earth. In the Vedic hymns the ideas and myths 
appear in their simplest and freshest forms, directly connected, 
vuth the sources from which they sprang by clear ties of lan- 
guage. Comparative philology and mythology go hand in hand ; 
and as the language of the Vedas has proved the great critical 
instrument in the construction of the science of phiTology, so the 
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simple myths of the Yedic hymns furnish many clues for un- 
ravelling the science of mythology. For Tvhere the etymolog}’’ 
of a mythic name or term yieldii a distinct sense of its mean- 
ings the ongin of the myth is not far to seek The language of 
the Vedas has in many instances supplied this clue, and led 
to a defimte comprehension of what was previously hidden and 
ohscure. The Vedic hymns have preserved the myths in their 
primitive forms, and, says Max Muller, “ jS^owhere is the wide 
distance which separates the ancient poems of India from the 
moot ancient hterature of Greece more clearly felt than when we 
compare the growmg myths of the Veda vdth the full-grown 
and decayed myths on which the poetry of Homer is founded. 
The Veda is the real Theogony of the Aryan races, while that of 
Hesiod lo a distorted caricature of the ongmal image.” 

The Aryaug, settlers were a pastoral and agi'iciiltural people, 
and they were keenly ahve to those influences winch affected 
their prosperity and comfort. They knew the effects of heat 
and cold, rain and drought, upon their crops and herds, and 
they marked the mfluence of warmth and cold, sunshine and 
rain, wind and storm, upon their own personal comfort They 
invested these henign and evil influences with a personahty; 
and hehmd the fire, the sun, the cloud, and the other powers of 
nature, they saw beings who directed them m their beneficent 
and evil operations To these imaginary beings they addressed 
their praises, and to them they put up their prayers for temporal 
blessings. They observed also the movements of the sun and 
moon, the constant succession of day and mght, the mtervening 
periods of mom and eve, and to these also they gave personali- 
ties, which they invested with poetical clothing and attributes. 
Thus observant of nature m its various changes and operations, 
ahve to its mfluences upon themselves, and perceptive of its 
beauties, they formed for themselves deities in whose glory and 
honour they exerted their poetic faculty. They had no one 
god in particular, no superior deity guidmg and controllmg the 
rest, hut they paid the tribute of their praise to the deity whose 
bounties they enjoyed, or whose favours they desired for bodily 
comfort. They lauded also m glowing language the personifica- 
tions of those beauties of nature which filled their minds with 
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delight and kindled the poetic fire. So each of the deities in 
turn received liis meed of praise, and each in his turn vas tl^e 
powerful god, able to accomplish the desires of his votary or to 
excite a feeling of awe or admiration. 

Thus there were many distinct deities, and each of tLem Lad 
some general distinctive powers and attributes ; but then attii- 
butes and characters were frequently confounded, and there v.’s 
a constant tendency to elevate now this one now that one tu the 
stipiemacy, and to look upon him as the Great Power In 
course of time a pre-eminence was given to a triad of deitn-, 
foreshadowmg the Tri-murti or Trinity of later days. In tLia 
triad Agni (Eire) and Surya (the Sun) held a place, and the 
third place was assigned either to Yayu (the \Ymd) or to LkLu 
( god of the sky). Towards the end of the i^cg- veda Sanhita, m 
the hymns of the latest date, the idea of one Supreme Eemg 
assumed a more definite shape, and the Hindu min d was per- 
ceivmg, even if it had not distinctly reahsed, the great con- 
ception. 

As the Vedic hymns grew ancient, ntual developed and 
theological inquiry awoke. Then arose what is called the Biali- 
nia?za portion of the Yeda. This consists of a variety of com- 
positions, chiefly in prose, and attached to the different iDklantras. 
Ritual and liturgy were the chief objects of these wiitmgs, hut 
traditions were cited to enforce and illustrate, and speculation 
was set at work to explam, the aUusions of the hymns. Tlie 
simplicity of the Yedic myths gradually became obscured, tbe 
deities grew more personal, and speculations as to the ongin 
of the world and of the human race mvested them with new 
attributes. Later on, in the Ara7iyakas and IJpamshads, which 
form part of the collective Erahma?za, a further development 
took place, but prmcipally m a philosophical direction. 

Eetween the times of the Sanhita and of the Brahmazza the 
conception of a Supreme Bemg had become estabhshed. The 
Brahma?zas recognise one Great Bemg as the Soul of the Uni- 
verse, and abound with philosophical speculations as to the work 
of creation and the ongin of man. A golden egg was produced 
in the universal waters, from which in course of time came 
forth Prajapati, the progenitor — or, the quiescent Universal Soul, 
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Jhaliiua, took a creative form as Brahma the PrajapatL From 
the Prajapati, or great progenitor, there -v^as produced a daughter, 
and by her he was the father of the human, race. The explana- 
tions and details of this connection vary, but there is a general 
accord that the Prajapati was the progenitor of all mankind by 
a female produced from himself. Before the times of the Brah- 
ina«as some of the old myths of the hymns had crystallised, the 
personifications had become more distinct, and the ideas from 
vrhich they had been developed had grown hazy or were quite 
forgotten Philosophy speculated as to the origin of the world, 
theories were founded upon etymologies, and legends were in- 
vented to illustrate them These speculations and illustrations 
in course of time hardened into shape, and became realities 
when the ideas which gave them buth were no longer remem- 
bered and understood The priestly order had advanced in 
power, and had taken a more prominent and important position, 
but the Kshatriya or second class held a high place, and asserted 
soinethmg hke an equality 'with the Brahmans even in matters 
of learnmg. 

Another mterval elapsed between the days of the Brahma?/, a 
and of Manu. The theory of the golden egg is held by Manu, 
and be calls the active creator who was produced from it Brahma 
and hTarayana, the latter name bemg one which was afterwards 
exclusively appropriated by Yishwu, But the most remarkable 
change observable in Manu is in the condition of the people, in 
the great advancement of the Brahmanical caste, the establish- 
ment of the four great castes, and the rise of a number of mixed 
castes from cross mtercouxse of these four. lu a hymn called 
Purusha-sukta, one of the latest hymns of the i2/g-veda, there 
is a distinct recogmtion of three classes, Brahmans, Kshatnyas, 
and Yai^yas, and these appear more distmctly in the Biulima 7 ?a, 
but no mention of the Sudras and mixed castes has l)ccn found 
before the work of Manu. 

The Eamaya?za and Maha-bharata are poems of the heroic 
age, and though they are full of marvels, they deal more with 
the actions of mortal men and romantic creations than the might 
and majesty of the gods. The old deities of the Yedas have 
retired mto the background, and some have disappeared alto- 
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gether. Indra retains a place of some dignity j l)ut Brahma, 
SiY% and Yish?iu have, in the Epics, risen to the chief place. 
Even of these three, the first is comparatively insigmficant. 
His work of creation "vras over, and if he was ever an object oJt 
great adoration, he had ceased to be so. Vish?m and Siva both 
appear in these poems, and although Yishwu is the god who 
holds the most prominent place, still there are many passages in 
which >S^iva is elevated to the supreme digmty. The Yish??u 
who, in the Yedas, was the friend and compamon of Indra and 
strode over the universe, has become the great deity of preserva- 
tion, and the temble and howling Eudra is now /Siva, the deity 
of destruction and renovation. Each of these two gods in Ins 
turn contends with and subdues the other , now this, now that, 
receives the homage of his rival, and each in turn is lauded and 
honoured as the chief and greatest of gods 

The Avataras or incarnations of Yishnu assume a prominent 
place in the poems, and still more so in the Purawas The first 
tliree, the Eish, the Tortoise, and the Boar, have a cusmical cha- 
racter, and are foreshadowed in the hymns of the Y edas. The 
fourth, or Man-lion, seems to belong to a later age, when the 
worship of Yish9m had become estabhshecl The fifth, or 
Dwarf, whose three strides deprived the Asuras of the dominion 
of heaven and earth, is m its character anterior to the fourth 
Avat^a, and the three strides are attributed to Yish/m in 
the Yeda. The fifth, sixth, and seventh, Parasu-rama, Eama- 
chandra, and Kr 2 sh%a, are mortal heroes, whose exploits are 
celebrated in these poems so fervently as to raise the heroes to 
the rank of gods. The mnth Avatara, Buddha, is mamfestly 
and avowedly the offspring of the preaching of Buddha , and 
the tenth, Kalki, is yet to come. 

When we reach the PuraTzas there is found a very different 
condition of things. The true meanmg of the Yedic myths is 
entirely lost, their origin is forgotten, and the signification and 
composition of many of the mythic names are unknown. Mar- 
vellous legends have gathered round the favourite divinities, and 
many more have been built upon fanciful et}Tnologies of the old 
names. The simple primitive fancies suggested by the opera- 
tions of nature have disappeared, and have been supplanted liy 
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tlie Tvild imagmings of a more advanced civilisation^ but of a 
more corrupt state of society and ^religion. The Tn-m'^ti or 
triad of deities has assumed a distinct shape, and while Brahma 
has quite fallen mto obscurity, Tish?2U and Sxva have each 
become supreme in the behef of their respective followers 
Tish?^u, in his youthful form K?'zsh? 2 a, is the object of a sensuous 
and j’oyous worship. The gloomy and disgusting worship of 
;S^iva, in his terrible forms, has gro'wn side by side with it The 
worship of his fierce consort, DeA% has become established, and 
the foundation has been laid of the obscene and bloody rites 
afterwards developed m the Tantras. 

The Yeda, in modem Hmduism, is a mere name, — a name of 
high authonty, often invoked and highly reverenced, — but its 
language is unintelhgible, and its gods and rites are things of 
the past The modem system is quite at variance "with the 
Vedic vuitings out of which it grew, and the descendant bears 
but few marks of^resemblance to its remote ancestor. 

The Pur^zas and later writings are the great authonties of 
modern Hinduism , their mythology and legends fill the popular 
mind and mould its thoughts The wonderful tales of the great 
poems also exercise a great influence. The heroes of these 
poems are heroes still ; their exploits, with many embelhshments 
and sectanal additions, are recounted m prose and verse, and the 
tales of Rama and the Pd?Z(iavas, of Hanumat and Ravana, are 
still read and listened to with wonder and delight. A host of 
legends has grown up around the hero Knshwa ; they attend 
Inm from his cradle to his pyre , but the stories of his infancy 
and his youth are those which are most popular, and interest all 
classes, especially women and young people The mild and 
gentle Rama, “ the husband of one wife,’' pure in thought and 
noble in action, is in many places held m the highest honour, and 
the worship paid to him and his faithful wife Sita is the purest 
and least degrading of the many forms of Hindu worship. 

This later mythology, with its wonders and marvels, and its 
equally marvellous explanations of them, is the key to modem 
Hinduism. It is cunous to trace its descent, to contrast such 
legends as are traceable with their simple beginnings in the 
Vedic hymns, and so to follow the workings of the mind of a 
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great people tlirotigli many centuries Snch. a survey supplies 
important and interesting matter for the history of rehgion, 
and gives a clear and complete view of the degradation of a 
mythology. But for the purposes of comparative mythology 
the Pauranik legends are of trifling importance. The stories of 
the Epic poems even are of no great value It may he, as has 
been mamtamed, that tliey “ are simply different versions of one 
and the same story, and that this story has its origin m the 
phenomena of the natural woild and the course of the day and 
the year \ ” hut still they are of later date, and afford no direct 
clue for unravelling the mythology of the Aryan nations. 

The most ancient hymns of the i^zg-veda are the basis upon 
which comparative mythology rests, and they have already sup- 
phed the means of unfolding the real source and sigmfication 
of several Greek and Zoroastrian myths The science is young, 
and has a wide field before it Some of its results are beyond 
doubt, hut there are other deductions which have not advanced 
as yet beyond conjecture and speculation. In the present work 
some of the more obvious identifications, or proposed identifica- 
tions, have been mentioned as occasion offered; in a work of 
reference like this it would he out of place to have done more 
The reader who wishes to pursue the study must consult the 
writings of Max Muller and the “Aryan Mythology’' of the 
Bev Sir George Cox. In them and in the hooks to which they 
refer he will find ample information, and plenty of materials fur 
investigation and comparison. 
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If ttis Nvork answers the purpose for which it is intended, it 
will be used by students who are acquainted with the alphabet 
in which Sanskrit is written, and by readers to whom that 
alphabet is unknown. Its system of transhteration ought then 
to be such as to enable a student to restore any word to its 
original letters, but the ordinary reader ought not to be em- 
barrassed with unnecessary diacritical points and distinctions- 
The alphabet of the Sanskrit is leprctcn^c 1 on the following 


plan ; — 


VOWELS. 

Short. Long. 

a as in America. , a as m last. 


pm 

i 

police. 

put. 


rule. 

rill. 

n „ 

chagrin. 


The vowel In. will not be met with. 


Guttural k 

Palatal ch 

Cerebral t 

Dental t 

Labial ' p 

Semi-vowels y 
Sibilants 5 


DIPHTHONGS, 
e as in ere or f Ste. 
ai aisle, 
o „ so. 
au as on in house. 

CONSONANTS. 


kh 

g 

gh 

n 

chh 

3 

3h 

n 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

r 

sb, s 

1 

Aspirate h 

V, w 
Visarga h 

AmiswSura n 
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To the uninitiated Englishman the chief difficulty hes m the 
short ‘a,’ the primary inherent Towel of the Sanskrit, pro- 
nounced as in the word ^ America.’ The English alphabet has 
no distmct letter for this sound, but uses every one of its vowels 
in turn, and some even of its double vowels to represent it ; so 
it is the ‘a’ and ‘e’ in ‘servant/ the ‘i’ m ‘bird,’ the ‘o’ in 
‘word/ the ‘u’ m ‘curd,’ the ^y’ in ‘myrtle,’ and the ‘ea’ in 
‘heard.’ The Sanskrit short ‘a’ has this sound mvariably, and 
unaffected by any combination of consonants, so Sanskrit ‘ lojni ’ 
must be pronounced not as the Enghsh ‘bam’ but as ‘burn.’ 
The pronunciation of the other vowels is sufficiently obvious. 
The vowel ‘ii’ is represented m itahcs to distinguish it from 
the consonants ‘r’ and ‘L’ 

Of the consonants, the cerebral letters ‘ ‘c?A,’ and 

‘Tij’the palatal sibilant ‘5/ and the visarga ‘A/ are represented in 
itahcs. Practically these are the only distinctions necessary 
The guttural nasal is used only in combination with a guttural 
letter (‘nk’ or ‘ng’), the palatal nasal is used only with 
palatals (‘nch’ and ‘nj’), and no other nasal can be combmed 
with these letters. The anusw^, and the anuswara only, is 
used before the sibilants and ‘ h,’ so m ‘ ns,’ ‘ nsh,’ ‘ ns,’ and ‘ nh,’ 
the nasal is the anuswara. The letter m before a senii-vowel 
may he represented either by m or anusw^ In all these 
instances the combmations distmctly iudicate the proper nasal, 
and no discriminative sign is necessary. 

Of the pronunciation of the nasals it is only necessary to 
notice the anuswara This, with a sibilant, is a simple n, but 
before h it is like ng or the French n in lon^ so the Sanskrit 
Smha^ in the modern derivative tongues, is written and pro- 
nounced Smgh. 

The aspirates are simple aspirations of their respective con- 
sonants, and make no other change of their sounds ; so ‘ th ’ is 
to he pronounced as in the words ‘ at home,’ and ‘ ph ’ as in ‘ up- 
hill,’ never as in ‘thine’ and m ‘physic.’ The letter ‘g’ is 
always hard as m ‘gift ’ The palatals are the simple Enghsh 
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sounds of ^ ch. ’ and ' j ’ as m ‘ ciiurch ^ and ® just’ Tlie cerebrals 
and tlie dentals are sunilar letters, but the former are drawn from 
tlie roof of tlie moutb and tke latter from the tips of the teeth. 
In ‘train’ and ‘dram’ we have cerebrals, in ‘tin’ and ‘due’ 
we have dentals, or an approach to them. The ordinary Enghsli 
‘ t ’ and ‘ d ’ are more cerebral than dental, and the natives of 
India in transcribmg Enghsh names use the cerebrals for our ‘t’ 
and ‘d.’ The palatal sibilant ‘ 5 ’ has a sound intermediate 
between ‘ s ’ and ‘ sh,’ resembling the double ‘ ss ’ m ‘ session.’ 
The visarga, the final ‘ 7i,’ has no distmct enunciation, but it 
IS nevertheless a real letter, and changes m certam positions into 
‘ s’ and ‘r.’ Thus the name /Shna/isephas is sometimes written 
iShnassephas. 

[In French the palatal ‘ ch ’ is represented by ‘ tch ’ and the 
‘j ’ by ‘ dj ’ In German the ‘ ch ’ is expressed by ‘tseh ’ and 
the ‘j’ by ‘dsch.’ These very awkward combinations have 
induced Max Muller and others to use an italic ‘ L ’ and ‘ g ’ 
instead of them.] 

Some words will he found with varying terminations, as 
‘ Hanumat ’ and ‘ Hanuman,’ ‘Sikha^zd^m’ and ‘ Sikha?id'L’ The 
explanation of this is that Sanskrit nouns have what is called 
a crude form or stem independent of case termination, and the 
nominative case very frequently differs from it So ‘ Hanumat’ 
and ‘ Sikha72^7m ’ are crude forms , ‘ Hanumm ’ and ^ Sikha;2c7i ’ 
are their nominative oases. Tliere are other such variations 
which need not be noticed. 

The letters b and v are often interchanged, so words not 
found under the one letter should be sought for under the other. 




HINDU CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


ABHAS'W'AE.AS. A class of deities, sixty-four in number, 
of whose nature little is known. 

ABHIDHAlSrA. A dictionary or Yocabulary. There are 
many such works One of the oldest of them is the Ahhidhana 
'latna-mdld of Halayudha Bha^ifa (circa 7th cent), and one of 
the best is the Ahhidhana Chintarmiam of Hema-chandra, a Jama 
writer of celebrity (13th cent ). The former has been edited by 
Aufrecht , the latter by Colebrooke and by Bohtlingk and Eieu. 

ABHIAIAJSTL Agni, the eldest son of Brahma. By his 
wife Swaha he had three sons, Pavaka, Payamana, and j^uchi 

They had forty-five sons, who, with the original son of Brahma 
and his three descendants, constitute the forty-nme fires.” See 
Agm. 

ABHIMANYU. Son of Arjuna by his wife Su-bhadra, and 
known by the metronymic Saubhadra. He killed LakshmaTza, 
the son of Dur-yodhana, on the second day of the great battle 
of the Maha-bharata, but on the thirteenth day he himself fell 
fightmg heroically agamst fearful odds. He was very hand- 
some. His wife was TJttara, daughter of the Eafa of Yirata. 
TTia son, Parlkshit, succeeded to the throne of Hastinapura. 

ABHIRA, ABHlRA A cowherd ; according to Mann the 
offsprmg of a Brahman by a woman of the Ambash^ha or 
medical tribe. A people located m the north of India along 
the Indus There has been a good deal of misapprehension 
respecting this people. Hmdu writers have described them as 
hvmg in the north and in the west, the quarter varying accord- 
ing to the locahty of the writer, and translators have mixed 
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them up -witlL a noiglibouring people, the Sudras, sometimes called 
5 iiras, with whom they are generally associated, and have called 
them Surahhiras Their modern representatives are the Ahirs, 
and perhaps there is sometlnng more than identity of locahty 
in their association with the /Shdras It has been suggested 
that the country or city of the Ahhiras is the O^hu of the 
Bible 

ABHIEiMAAIAiVL A drama m seven acts on the hl^to^y 
of ithna, written by Snndara Mi^ra m 1599 a.d “The com- 
position possesses httle dramatic mterest, altlxough it has some 
literary merit” — Wihon 

ACHARA- ‘ Rule, custom, usage ' The rules of practice of 
castes, orders, or rehgion There are many books of rules which 
have this word for the first member of their titles, as Aclidia- 
chandrikdy ^moonlight of customs,^ on the customs of the Sudias ; 
AcMrddai SSL, 4 ookmg-glass of customs,* AchCmulTpa, ‘lamp 
of customs,* &c 3 S:c, 

AGHARYA. A spiritual teacher or guide A title of l)i o?^a, 
the teacher of the Pawf&vas 

ACHYUTA ‘Unfalleii/ a name of Vibh;m or Knsh;?a. 
It has been variously mterjireted as signifying “ he who does 
not perish with created thmgs,** in the Maha-bharata as “he 
who is not distinct from final emancipation,** and in the Skandii 
PuraTza as “ he who never declines (or varies) finm his propei 
Dvature ** 

AI)BHUTA-BRAHMAi\'A ‘The Brrdima?2a of mnncles.* 
A Brahmawa of the Sama-veda which treats of auguries and 
marvels It has been puhbshed by "Weber 

ADHARMA. Umughteousness, vice, personified as a sou 
of Brahma, and called “ the destroyer of aU bemgs ’* 

ADHIRATHA A charioteer The foster-fatlier of Kar?ia , 
according to some he was kmg of Anga, and according to others 
the charioteer of King Dh? itarashfin , perhaps he was both. 

ADHWARYU. A priest vlioso husmccs it is to recite the 
prayers of the Yajur-veda. 

ADHYAT^MAN. The suxireine spirit, the soul of the uni- 
verse. 

ABHTATIMA RA MAY AAA. A very popular work, which 
is considered to he a part of the Brahmaw£?a Pura/ia. It has 
been printed in India. See Ramayanu. 
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As a poem it presents occa^ionalh potrtic \yit t^iey ire 

very few, and are lost amid pages of fiat conimun[>Iac*e, u lainti 
conceit, hyperbolical extra vagaiiee, and obsLiire niytb.ulo»:y ’ — 
Wilson._ It IS also called, after its author, :\Iarari 

AJN'-ARYA. ^ UnwortliT, \nle ’ People who were not Aivan^, 
barbarians of other races and religion 

ANASTiYA ‘ Chanty.’ TTife of the PuAn Atri. In the 
Raniaya?m she appears hnng with her husband in a lierniitage 
in tlie forest sontli of Chitra-ku/a She wa« very pious and 
given to austere devotion, thnmgh wlnih ’^he had obtain d 
miraculous powers ^Vhen Sita her and her husband, 

she W’as very attentive and kind, and gave Sira an ointmfnt 
\vhich -was to keep her beautiful for ever She w as mother of 
the irascible ?age Burvasas, A fiiend of Aikuntidl 

ANDHAXA. I. A demon, son of ’Ka.s} ana and Biti, a 
thousand aims and heads, two thousand eyt-s and feet, and calli-d 
Andhaka because he walked like a bhnd man, although he saw 
very well He was slam by ^Siva when he attempted to cany 
off the Parijdta tree from Sw’arga From this feat >>lva obtained 
the appellation Andliaka-ripu, ‘ foe of Andhaka ’ 2 A giund- 

son of Krosh^?i and son of Yudhajit. of the Yailava race, 
who, together with his brother Y/i^h?ii, is the ancestor of the 
celebrated family of Andhaka-Tnshnis 3 Tlie namewus borne 
by many others of less note 

AHDHEA, AKDHRA Xame of a country and people in 
the south of India, the country of Telingana It was the seat 
of a powerful dynasty, and the people w^ere known to Pliny 
gens Andtt'ne 

AKDHEA-BHii/TYA A dynasty of kmgs that reigned in 
Magadha somewhere about the begmmng of the Christian ora. 
The name seems to mdicate that it^ founder 'was a native of 
Andhra, now Telingana. 

AXGA I The country of Bengal proper about Bhagilpur 
Its capital was Champa, or Champa-pmL {See Anu.) 2 A sup- 
plement to the Yedas. See Yed^ga. 

AXGADA. I Son of Lakshmaiza and kmg of Angadi, 
capital of a country near the Himalaya - Son of Gada (bi other 
of ish?m) by Y^fiiati. 3. Son of Bffi, the monkey king of Kish- 
kmdhy^ He tvas protected by Eama and fought on his side 
against Eava^^a. 
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ADI-PUEA^YA. 'Tlie first Piu’a?ia5’ a title geneially con- 
ceded to the Brahma Purd/ia 

ADITL ‘Free, nnhonnded’ Infinity , the honndless heaven 
as compared v'lth the finite earth ^ or, according to M. Muller, 
“the Yisihle infinite, visible hy the naked eye, the endless 
expanse beyond the earth, beyond the clouds, beyond the sky. ’ 
In the itig-veda she is frequently implored “ for blessings on 
children and cattle, for protection and for forgiveness,*' Aditi is 
called Deva-matrz, ‘ mother of the gods,’ and is represented as 
being the mother of Daksha and the daughter of Daksha. On thii> 
statement Yaska remarks m the hTirukta • — “Hov/ can this bo 
possible ^ They may have had the same origin , or, according to 
the nature of the gods, they may have been born from each 
other, hare derived their substance from one another *’ “Eight 
sons were born from the body of Aditi; she apjiroached the 
gods with seven but cast away the eighth, ]\I^tta?i^?a (the sun).” 
These sevon were the Adityas In the Yajui-veda Aditi is 
addressed as “Supporter of the sky, sustainer of the earth, 
sovereign of this world, wife of VisliTzu,” but in the Maha- 
bharata and EamriyaTza, as well as m the Puraiias, Vish?iu is 
called the son of Aditi In the Yishizu Purawa she is said to be 
the daughter of Daksha and wife of Xmjyapa, by whom she was 
mother of Yibh?^!!, in his dwarf incarnation (wherefore he is 
sometimes called Aditya), and also of Indra, and she is called 
“the mother of the gods” and “the mother of the world.*' 
Indra acknowledged her as mother, and Yish?Ri, after receiving 
the adoration of Aditi, addressed her in these words “ Mother, 
goddess, do thou show favour imto me and grant me thy bless- 
ing ** According to the Matsya PuraTia a pan? of ear-rings was 
produced at the chinmng of the ocean, which Indra gave to 
Aditi, and several of the Puia/ms tell a story of these ear-rings 
being stolen and carried oft‘ to the city of Prag-jyotisha by the 
Asura king IS^araka, from whence they were brought back and 
restored to her by K? ibhiia, Devaki, the mother of 10 is 
represented as being a new bnth or mamfestation of Aditi See 
Max Muller’s Big Veda, i 230, Mum’s TeAs, iv ii, v 35. 

ADITYA. In the early Yedic times the Adityas vere six, 
or more frequently seven, celestial deities, of whom Yaru?ia was 
chief, consequently he was the Aditya They were sons of 
Aditi, who had eight sons, but she approached the gods with 
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seven, having cast a^vay the eighth^ MaittaJzcZa (the sun) In 
after-tunes the numher \7as increased to t^relve, as representing 
the sun in the twelve months of the year Aditya is one 
of the names of the sun. Dr. hluir quotes the following from 
Professor Roth- — “There (in the highest heaven) dwell and 
reign those gods who hear in common the name of Adityas. 
We must, however, if we would discover their earhest character, 
abandon the conceptions which in a later age, and even in that 
of the heroic poems, were entertained regardmg these deities. 
According to this conception they were twelve sun-gods, bearing 
evident reference to the twelve months. But for the most 
ancient period we must hold fast the primary signification 
of their name. They are the inviolable, imperishable, eternal 
beings. Aditi, eternity, or the eternal, is the element which 
sustains or is sustained hy them. . . . The eternal and mviol- 
ahle element in which the Adityas dwell, and which forms them 
essence, is the celestial hght. The Adityas, the gods of this 
hght, do not therefore by any means coincide with any of the 
forms in which hght is manifested in the universe. They are 
neither sun, nor moon, nor stars, nor dawn, but the eternal 
sustainers of this luminous hfe, which exists, as it were, behind 
all these phenomena.” 

The names of the six Adityas are Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, 
Yaru?za, Daksha, and Ansa Daksha is frequently excluded, 
and Indra, Savit?i (the sun), and Dhatra are added. Those oi 
the twelve Adityas are variously given, hut many of them are 
names of the sun. 

ADITTA PUEAiVA- One of the eighteen Upa-pura^ms 

AGASTI, AGASTYA. A the reputed author of several 
hymns in the i2ig-veda, and a very celebrated personage in 
Hindu story He and Yasishifha are said in the ii?g-veda to he 
the offspring of Mitra and Yaruwa, whose seed fell from them at 
the sight of Urvasi; and the commentator Saya^ia adds that 
Agastya was born in a water-jar as “a fish of great lustre,” 
whence he was called Kalasj-suta, Kumbha -samhhava, and 
Gha^odhhavsL From his parentage he was called Maitra-varuwi 
and Aurvasiya ; and as he was very small when he was horn, 
not more than a span m length, he was called Mana. Though 
he is thus associated m his buth with Yasishifha, he is evidently 
later in date, and he is not one of the Prajapatis His name. 
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Agastya^ is derived by a forced etjrmology from a fable wbicb 
represents him as having commanded the Vmdhya mountains to 
prostrate themselves before him, through which they lost their 
primeval altitude, or rather, perhaps, the fable has been invented 
to account for his name. This miracle has obtained for him the 
epithet Yindhya-kuia, and he acquired another name, Pitabdhi, 
or Samudra-chulukaj ‘Ocean drinker/ from another fable, 
according to which he drank up the ocean because it had 
offended him, and because he wished to help the gods m their 
wars with the Daityas when the latter had hidden themselves in 
the waters. He was afterwards made regent of the star Canopus, 
which heai's his name. The Pura?zas represent him as being the 
son of Pulastya, the sage from whom the Eakshasas sprang. He 
was one of the narrators of the Brahma PuraTia and also a writer 
on medicine. 

The Maha-hhaiata relates a legend respecting the creation of 
his wife. It says that Agastya saw his ancestors suspended by 
their heels m a pit, and was told by them that they could he 
rescued only by his hegettmg a son. Thereupon he formed a 
girl out of the most graceful parts of different animals and 
liassed her secretly into the palace of the king of Yidarhha. 
There the child grew up as a daughter of the kmg, and was 
demanded in marriage by Agastya. Much against his will the 
kmg was constrained to consent, and she became the wife of the 
sage She was named Lopa-mudra, because the animals had 
been subjected to loss {lojpa) by her engrossmg their distmctive 
beauties, as the eyes of the deer, &c. She was also called 
Kau^taki and Yara-prada. The same poem also teUs a story 
exhibiting his superhnman power, by winch he turned King 
Hahusha mto a serpent and afterwards restored him to his 
proper form. See Hahusha. 

It IS m the E^aya?ia that Agastya makes the most distm- 
guished figure He dwelt in a hermitage on Mount Kunjara, 
situated in a most beautiful country to the south of the Vmdhya 
mountains, and was chief of the hermits of the south. He kept 
the Eakshasas who infested the south under control, so that the 
country was “only gazed upon and not possessed by them.’^ 
His power over them is illustrated by a legend which represents 
him as eatmg up a Eakshasa named Yatapi who assumed the 
form of a ram, and as destroymg by a flash of his eye the 
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Eiiksliasa’s brother, Ilvala, who attempted to avenge liun {See 
Tatapi.) Kama in Ins exile wandered to the heriintago of 
Agastva with Sita and Lakshma?za. The Scago received him with 
the greatest kindnefe^;, and became his friend, adviser, and pro- 
tector He gave him the bow of Tisli/m , and wlien Tirinia wns 
restored to his kmgdom, the sage accompanied him to Ayodliya. 

Tin^ iiaiuc of Agastva holds a great place also in Tamil litera- 
tiu'G, and he is ‘‘venerated in the south as the first teacher of 
science and hteratnre to the primitive Dravufian tribes;” so says 
Dr. Caldwell, who tliinks “ we shall not greatly err in placing 
the era of Agastya in the seventh, or at least in the sixth cen- 
tury B.C ’ "iVilson also had previously testified to tho same 


efiect: “The tiachtions of the south of India ascribe to Agastya 
a pimcipal share m the formation of the Tamil language and 
hterature, and the general tenor of tlie legends relating to him 
denotes his having been instrumental in the introduction of tlie 
Ilmdn rehgion and hterature into the Peninsula ” 

AGHAvSURA (Agha the Asura ) An Asum who was Kama’s 
general He assumed the form of a vast serpent, and K?/sli7ia s 
compamons, the cow^herds, entered its month, misiakuig it for a 
mountain cavern but K/ /slma rescued them 
^ A&KAIL TTife of Agni. She is selduiu alluded to iii the 
^ eda and is not of any importance. 

AGKEYA. Son of Agm, a name of Kaittikcya or .Mars , 
albo an appellation of the Mum Agastya and others’ 
_AGKETASTEA 'The weapon of fire.’ Given by Eharad- 
waja to Agmvesa, the son of Agm, and by him to Dro?iCL A 
s^ar weapon was, accordmg to the Yishwu Pura/ja, given by 
the sage Aurva to Ins pupil King vSagara, and witli it 'Mh! 
conquered the tubes of baibarians who had invadcid his patn- 
monial possessions. ” 


AGNEYA PHRAiVA. See Agm Pura?m 
AGNI (Nom. Agnis = Ignis.) Fae, one of tiio most ancient 
and most sacred objects of Hmdn worship He appears m tln-oo 
phases-m heayen as the sun, in mid-air as lightning, on oartli 
as ordinary fire. Agm is one of the chief deities of the Vedas 

S f ? to him, more 

indeed than to any other god. He is one of the tlmee great dc.tios 

Intlra), and Rurya — who rcspcclivcdy iirosido 
earth, air, and sky, and are all equal ui dignity. “ He is 
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ronsidered as tlie mediator between nifii ami gods, as protector 
of men ami theix homes, and as witneb^ of their actions ; hence 
Ins invocation at all solemn occasions, at the nuptial ceremony, 
Fire has ceased to he an ohject of worahip, hut is held in 
honour for the part it performs in sacrifices ” Agni is repre- 
sented as Iiatung seven tongues, each of which a distinct 
name, for licking up the butter used m baaitices. He is 
guardian of the south-east c^uarter, bemg one of the eight luka- 
palas (q v.), and his region is called Pura-iyotis 

In a celebrated hpim of the i?zg-veda attributed to Vasi-li/ha, 
Iiidi*a and other gods are called upon to destroy the ICravyads 
‘ the flesh-eaters,’ or Rakshas enenues of the god«! Agni himself 
IS also a Kravyad, and as such he take^ an entimlj different 
character He is lepresented under a form as hideous as tbo 
hemgs lie is uivoked to devom He sharpens Ins two iron tuski^, 
puts his enenues into his month and swallows them. He heats the 
edges of his shafts and sends them into the hearts of the Eakshate. 

o , 

‘‘He appears in the piogress of mythological personinca- 
t]on as a son of Angiras, as a kmg of the Pit?/b or Manes, 
as a Marut, as a grandson of Sa«f?ila, as one of the seven 
sages or iiisliis, during the reign of Tamasa the fointh Mann,” 
and as a stai. In the Maha-hhamta Agni is represented as hav- 
ing exhausted his vigoui* by devouring too many oblations, and 
desiring to consume the whole Kha^tfava forest a‘5 a means of 
recruitmg Ins strength. He was prevented by Indra, but having 
obtained the assistance of K?7sh?ia and Arjuna, he hallled In d ra 
and accomplished his ohject In the Tish/m Pura?za he is 
called Ablnmanl, and the eldest son of Brahma. His wife was 
Swaha, by her he had thiee sons, Pavaka, Pavamana, and Slichi, 
and these had forty-five sons, altogether forty-mne persons, 
identical with the forty-nme files, winch forty-mne fires the 
Tayu Pura7/a endeavours to discimnnate. He is desenhed in 
the Hari-van^a as clothed m black, havmg smoke for his stan- 
dard and head-piece, and carrying a flanimg javelin. He has 
four hands, and is borne in a chariot dra^vn by red horses, and 
the seven winds are the wheels of Ins car He is accompanied 
by a ram, and sometimes he is represented riding on that 
animal The representations of Inm vary 

The names and epithets of Agm are many ^Valuii. Anala, 
Pavaka, Yai^wanam, son of Yiswanara, the sun, Ahja-hasta, 
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‘lotus m Land;’ DLuma-ketu, ‘whose sign is smoke/ 
or Huta-bLuj, ‘devourer of offerings/ jS'ucLi or iSukra, ‘the 
bright/ Eohit^wa, ‘having red horses/ Chhaga-ratha, ‘ram- 
nder/ Jatavedas (qv.); Sapta-jihva, ‘seven-tongued;’ Tomara- 
dhara, ‘javelin-bearer.’ 

AGNI-DAGrDHAS Pitns^ or Manes, who when ahve kept 
up the household flame and presented oblations with fire. Those 
who did not do so were called A^h-agni dagdhas. See Pitns 

AGNT PUEAiVA. This Purawa derives its name from its 
having been communicated originally by Agm, the deity of fire, 
to the Mum Vasishfiia, for the purpose of instructing him m the 
twofold knowledge of Brahma. Its contents are variously 
specified as “ sixteen thousand, fifteen thousand, and fourteen 
thousand stanzas.” This work is devoted to the glorification 
of &va, but its contents are of a very varied and cyclopsedical 
character. It has portions on ntual and mystic worship, 
cosmical descriptions, chapters on the duties of kings and the 
art of war, which have the appearance of bemg extracted from 
some older work, a chapter on law from the text-book of 
Tajnawalkya, some chapters on medicme from the Susruta, and 
some treatises on rhetoric, prosody, and grammar according to the 
rules of Pingala and Pamni Its motley contents “ exclude it 
from any legitimate claims to be regarded as a Pura?ia, and prove 
that its origin cannot be very remote.” The text of this Purana 
is now in course of pubhcation in the Bibliotheca Indica^ edited 
by Eajendra Lai Mitra. 

AGNISHWATTAS Pitris or Manes of the gods, who 
when hving upon earth did not maintain their domestic fires 
or offer burnt-sacrifices. According to some authorities they 
were descendants of Marichn They are also identified with the 
seasons See Pitm 

AGJSTVBSA A sage, the son of Agm, and an early writer 
on medicine. 

AHALTA, Wife of the JJishi Gautama, and a very beautiful 
woman. In the Eamayawa it is stated that she was the first 
woman made by Brahma, and that he gave her to Gautama. 
She was seduced hy Indra, who had to suffer for his adultery. 
One version of the Eamayawa represents her as knowmg the 
god and being flattered by his condescension ; but another ver- 
sion states that the god assumed the form of her husband, and 
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so deceived her Anotlier ^story is tliat Indra secured the help 
of the niooiij who assumed the form of a cock and crowed at 
inidmght This roused Gautama to his mormug^s devotions, when 
India went in and took his place Gautama expelled Ahalya 
from his hermitage, and deprived her of her prerogative of hemg 
the most beautiful woman m the world, or, according to another 
statement, lie rendered her invisible She was restored to her 
natural state by Eama and reconciled to her husband This 
sediLction is explained mythically by Kumarda Bha/^a as Indra 
(the sun's) carrying away the shades of mght — the name Ahalya, 
by a stramed etymology, bemg made to sigmfy ‘night/ 

AHI A serpent, A name of Yn’tra, the Yedic demon of 
drought * but Ain and Yntra are sometimes “ distmct, and mean, 
most probably, diircrenil} formed clouds’’ — JFilson. 

AHI-CIIHATEA, AHI-KSHETEA A city mentioned in 
the Maharbluirata as lymg north of the Ganges, and as bemg the 
capital of hTorthern PanchSa. It is apparently the Adisadra of 
Ptolemy, and its remaiiis are visible near R^-nagar. 

AINDRI. ‘ Son of India.’ An appellation of Arjuna. 
AIEAYATA ‘A hne elejiliant.’ An elephant produced at 
the churning of the ocean, and appropriated by the god India. 
Tlie derivation of this name is referred to the word Iravat, 
signifying ‘produced from water’ He is guardian of one of the 
points of the compass. See Loka-p^a 

AITAEEYA The name of a Brahma?? a, an AraT^yaka, and 
an Upanishad of the i??g-veda The Brahma?ia has been edited 
and translated by Dr Haug ; the text of the Aimyaka has been 
]>ublished*’ m the Bibliotheca Indica by Eajendra L^a, and there 
IS another edition. The IJpamshad has been translated by Dr. 
Eoer in the same series “ The Aitareya Ara?iyaka consists of five 
books, each of which is called Aranyaka. The second and third 
books fonn a separate Upamsliad, and a still further subdivision 
here takes iJace, inasmuch as the four last sections of the second 
book, winch are particularly consonant with the doctrines of the 
Yedanta system, pass as the Aitareyopanishad ^^~JFeber. 

AJA. ‘ Unborn ’ An epithet applied to many of the gods. 
A prince of the Solar race, sometimes said to he the son of 
Eagliu, at others the son of Dilipa, son of Eaghu. He was 
tlic husband chosen at her swayam-vara by Induinatl, daughter 
of the Ra]a of Yidarbha, and was the father of Da^aratha and 
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grandfatlxer of R^iia The Eaghii’-'^ansa relates how on his way 
to the bwayam-vaivi he was annoyed by a wild elephant and 
ordered it to be shot. ^Vhen the elephant wats mortally wounded, 
a beantifnl figure issued from it, which declared itself a gand- 
harva who had been transformed into a mad elephant for derid- 
ing a holy man The gandharva was delivered, as it had been 
foretold to him, by Aja, and he gave the prince tome arrows 
which enabled him to excel in the contest at the swayam-vara. 
AThen Da^aratha grew up, Aja ascended to Indra s heaven 

AJxAGAVA. The ^ primitive bow ’ of AS'iva, which fell fiom 
heaven at the birth of Prdhu. 

A JAMIL A A Erahman of Kanauj, who mamod a sla\ e and 
had chilchen, of whom he was very fond 

AJATA-^ATEU ‘One whose enemy I's unborn.' i. A 
king of mentioned m the TJpanishads, who was very 

learned, and, although a Elshatri}^, mstructed the Brahman 
Garg}’a-balaki 2 A name of Siva 3. Of Yudhi-sh^hira. 

A kmg of Mathm'a who reigned m the time of Buddha. 

AJAYA-PALA. Autlioi of a Sanskrit vocabulary of some 
repute 

AJiGAETTA A BraJiman Ri^hi who sold Ins son /S^una/'- 
Cephas to be a sacrifice 

..UITA. ‘ Unconquexed ’ A title given to yifch?m, ^iva, 
and many others There -were clast?es of gods bearing this name 
m several Manwantaras 

AKEtJEA. A Yadava and uncle of K?7sh7za He was son 
of 6Va-phalka and Gandini It was he who took Knshna and 
Eama to ^Mathura when the former broke the great boV. He is 
chiefly noted as bemg the holder of the Syamantaka gem. 

AHvSHA. Tlie eldest son of Rava7^a, slam by Hanumdn 
Also a name of Gaiut?a 

AEISHAMALA. A name of Arundhati (q.v ). 

AKTJLT. An Asura priest. See Ejlataknh 

AHGPAEA. a tortoise or turtle. The tortoise on wluch the 
earth rests 

AHUTI. a daughter of Mann Swayambhuva and ^'ata-rupa, 
whom he gave to the patriarch Euehi She bore twins, Yajna 
and Dakshi/?a, who became husband and wife and had twelve 
sons, the deities called Yamas. 

ALAKA. The capital of Huvera and the ab(jdc of the 
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gandliarvas on Mount Mgtu. It is also called Ya.bU-dhairi, 
Vasu-sthali, and PiabhtL 

ALAKA-XAXDA. One of tlie four brandies of tlie river 
Ganga, wbicli flovrs south to the country of Bh^ata Tins i-s 
said by the Yaish?iavas to be the terrestrial Ganga which /Sna 
received upon Ins head. 

ALAMBUSHA. A great Eakdiasa -w orated by Sfityaki ni 
the great war of the Maha-bharata, and finally killed by Gha/ot- 
kacha He is said to be a son of mga. 

ALAYTJDHA. A Eakshasa killed after a fierce combat by 
Gha^otkacha in the war of the Maha-bharata {Faucke, ix, 2 78). 

AMARA-KAiVrAKA ^Peak of the immortals.' A place 
of pilgrimage in the table-land east of the Ymdliyas. 

AhlARA-KOSHA This title may be read in two ways — ‘ the 
immortal vocabulary/ or, more appropriately, ‘ the vocabulary of 
Amara or Amara Sinha ' “ The oldest vocabulary hitherto known, 
and one of the most celebrated vocabularies of the classical 
Sansk^d. It has been the subject of a great number of com- 
mentaries. The test has been often printed There is an 
edition published in India with an English interpretation and 
annotations by Colebrooke, and the test with a Eiench transla- 
tion has been printed by Deslongchamps 

AIMARA SlhTHA. The author of the vocahulary called 
Ainara-kosha. He was one of the nme gems of the court of 
Vikrama. (See Nava-ratna ) YMson indmes to place him 111 tlu* 
first century b a Lassen places him about the middle of the 
third century a n., and others incline to bring him down later. 

AMAEAYATL The capital of Lidra's heaven, rcnovuicd foi 
its greatness and splendour It is situated somewhere in the 
vicmity of jMeru. It is sometimes called Deva-pura, ^ city of tlie 
gods,’ and Pusha-hhas^ ‘ sun-splendour ’ 

AilAREjSTYAR A ^Lord of the immortals.’ A title of 
Vish?iu, S^iva, and India. Hume of one of the twelve gicat 
hngas. See Linga. 

AMAETJ-SATAKA A poem consisting of a hundred stanzas 
written by a king named Amaru, but by some attributed to the 
philosopher /Sankara, who assumed the dead foim of that king 
for the purpose of conversing with his -widow. The verses ni’c 
of an erotic cliaiuctcr, but, like many others of the same kind, a 
idigious 01 philosophical inteipretution has been found for them* 
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There is a translation m French by Apudy with the text, and 
a translation m German by Enckert. 

AIMBA. ‘ Mother ’ i. A name of Diirg^ 2 The eldest 
daughter of a king of Ka^ She and her sisters Amhika and 
Amhahka were carried off hy Ehishma to be the wives of Yicliitra- 
virya. Amba had been previonsly betrothed to a Raja of Salwa, 
and Ehishma sent her to him, but the Raja rejected her because 
she had been m another man’s house She retried to the forest 
and engaged in devotion to obtain revenge of Ehishma Siva 
favoured her, and promised her the desired vengeance in another 
birth Tlien she ascended the pile and was bom again as Sik- 
ha?zt?in, who slew Ehishma. 

AhrBALIKA. The younger widow of Yichitra-virya and 
mother of Bmdu. by Yyasa. See Maha-bhmata 
AMEAEISHA i. A king of Ayodhya, twenty-eighth in 
descent from Ikshwaku. (See SunaAsephas ) 2. An appellation 

of Siva. 3. Rame of one of the eighteen hells 

AMEASHrHA A mditary people inhabiting a country of 
the same name in the middle of the Punjab, probably the 
of Ptolemy 2. The medical tribe in Manu 
AhlEIKA I. A sister of Rudra, but in later times identified 
with Um^ 2. Elder widow of Yichitra-virya and mother of 
Dh?ita-rashfra by Yyasa. See Maha-bharata. 

AMEIKEYA A metronjunic apphcable to Ganesa, Skanda, 
and Dh? ita-rash^ra. 

AhlhTAYA Sacred tradition. The Yedas in the aggregate. 
AMi?/TA ‘Immortal.’ A god. The water of hfe The 
term was known to the Yedas, and seems to have been apphed 
to various things offered in sacrifice, but more especially to the 
Soma j’uice. It is also called Nir-jara and Piyusha. In later 
times it was the water of hfe produced at the churnuig of the 
ocean by the gods and demons, the legend of which is told with 
some variations in the Ramaya^za, the Maha-bharata, and the 
Puranas, The gods, feelmg their weakness, having been worsted 
by the demons, and bemg, according to one authority, under the 
ban of a holy sage, repaired to Yish?iu, beseeching him for 
renewed vigour and the gift of immortahty He directed them to 
chum the ocean for the Am? ita and other precious thmgs which 
had been lost. The story as told inthe Yish?iu Pura;za has been 
rendered into verse by Professor AYilhams thus ; — 



“ The gods addressed the mighty Vishw/U thus — 

* Conquered in “battle by the evil demons, 

We fly to thee for succour, soul of all ; 

Pity, and by thy might deliver us ' ^ 

Han, the lord, creator of the world, 

Thus by the gods implored, all graciously 
Eephed — ‘Your strength shall be restored, ye gods ; 
Only accomplish what I now command. 

Unite yourselves in peaceful combination 
With these your foes , collect aU plants and herbs 
Of diverse kinds from every quarter ; cast them 
Into the sea of milk ; take Mandara^ 

The mountain, for a chummg stick, and Vasuki, 

The serpent, for a rope ; together chum 
The ocean to produce the beverage — 

Source of all strength and immortality — 

Then reckon on my aid ; I will take care 
Your foes shall share your toil, but not partake 
In its reward, or drink th’ immortal draught/ 

Thus by the god of gods advised, the host 
United m alhance with the demons. 

Straightway they gathered various herbs and cast them 
Into the waters, then they took the mountain 
To serve as churmng-staff, and next the snake 
To serve as cord, and in the ocean’s midst 
Hari himself, present m tortoise-form. 

Became a pivot for the churning-staff. 

Then did they churn the sea of milk ; and first 
Out of the waters rose the sacred Cow, 

God- worshipped Surabhi, eternal fountain 
Of milk and offerings of “butter ; next, 

While holy Siddhas wondered at the sight, 

With eyes all rolling, Varuni uprose, 

Goddess of wine. Then from the whirlpool sprang 
Fair Panjata, tree of Paradise, delight 
Of heavenly maidens, with its fragrant blossoms 
Perfuming the whole world Th’ Apsarasas, 

Troop of celestial nymphs, matchless in grace, 

Perfect in lovehness, were next produced. 

Then;£rom the sea uprose the cool-rayed moon, 

Which Maha-deva seized ; ternfic poison 
Next issued from the waters ; this the snake-gods 
Claimed as their own. Then, seated on a lotus. 
Beauty’s bnght goddess, peerless /Sri, arose 
Out of the waves , and with her, ro“bed in white, 
tlaine forth Dhanwantari, the godvs’ physician. 
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High m his hand he bore the cup of nectar— 

Life-giving flranght — longed for hy gods and demons 
Then had the demons forcibly home otf 
The cup, and drained the precious beverage. 

Had not the mighty Yi!5h?iu interiDosed. 

Eewildenng them, he gave it to the gods , 

Whereat, incensed, the demon troops assailed 
The host of heaven, but they vith strength renev’ed, 

Qnafl5.ng the draught, struck dovm their foes, who fell 
Headlong through space to lowest depths of hell ' ” 

There is an elaborate article on the subject in Goldstucker’s 
Dictionary, Li after-tunes, 'Yishwu’s bird Garu^Za is said to 
have stolen the Am? ^ta, but it was recovered by Indra. 

ANADHi27SH2T. A son of Ugrasena and general of the 
Tadava'i. 

AXAElA-DTJ!N‘Dr'EHI, ^ Drums/ A name of Vasu-deva, who 
was so called because the drums of heaven resounded at his birth. 

ANAXDA. ‘Joy, happiness’ An appellation of iSiva, also 
of Bala-rruna, 

AXAXDA GIRI. A follower of iSankaracharya, and a 
teacher and expositor of his doctrines. He was the author of a 
Srml’ara-vtjaya, and lived about the tenth century 

ANAXD A-LAHAEI. ‘ The wave of j oy.’ A poem attiibute J 
to fi'ankarachaiya It is a hymn of praise addressed to Piirvati, 
consort of >Siva, mixed up with mj^stical doctrine. It has been 
translated mto French by Troyer as VOnde de Beatitude. 

AXAXGA ‘ The bodiless.’ A name of Kama, god of love 

AXAXTA ‘ The infinite ’ A name of the serpent fi'esha 
The term is also applied to Yi&hwu and other deities 

AXAEAiVYA A descendant of Hcshw^u and king of 
A}odhyl Accordnig to the R^ayawa, many kings submitted 
to Rava? 2 a without fighting, but when Anarawya was summoned 
to fight or submit, he preferred to fight His army was over- 
come and he was tliroAvn from his chariot Rava72a triumphed 
over his prostrate foe, who retorted that he had been beaten by 
fate, not by Eava?/a, and predicted the death of Rava?m at the 
hands of Rama, a descendant of Anara? 2 ya. 

ANAEGHA RAGHAVA A drama in seven acts by Mururi 
Misra, possibly vnatten in the thirteenth or fourteenth century 
Raghava or Rama is the hero of the piece “ It has no dramatic 
merit, being deficient in character, action, situation, and interest 
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As a poem it presents occasionally poetic thoughts, but they are 
very ie\r, and are lost amid pages of flat commonplace, quaint 
conceit, hyperbolical extravagance, and obscure mythology.” — 
JVilson. It IS also called, after its author, ]\Iurari Xa/aka 

AX-AEYA ^ UnTTorthy, \ule ’ People who were not Aryans, 
barbarians of other races and religion 

AXAStTYA ^ Chanty.’ Wife of the jSislu Atri In the 
Eamaya/^a she appears hving with her husband m a hermitage 
in the forest south of Chitra-ku^a. She was ■very pious and 
given to austere devotion, through which she had obtained 
miraculous powers When Sita viMted her and hex husband, 
she vas very attentive and kind, and gave Sita an ointment 
V hich was to keep her beautiful for ever. She was mothei of 
the irascible sage Durvisas. A friend of 6hkuntala. 

AXDHAKA. I A demon, son of Easyapa and Diti, with a 
thousand arms and heads, two thousand eyes and feet, and called 
Andhaka because he wallced like a blind man, although he saw 
very weE He was slam by Siva when he attempted to cany 
off the P^ijata tree from Swarga Prom this feat &va obtained 
the appellation Andhaka-ripu, ‘ foe of Andhaka.’ 2 A grand- 
son of Kioshin and son of Yiulhajit, of the Yadava race, 
uho, together with Ins brother V?2sh?a, is the ancestor of the 
celebmted family of Andhaka-Y? ish?zis. 3 The name was borne 
by many others of less note 

AXDHEA, AXHHEA. Xame of a country and i)eople in 
the south of India, the country of Telingana It v as the seat 
of a powerfid dynasty, and the people were kiioun to Plmy us 
gem Andu^tuj 

AXDHEA-EHiiJTYA. A dynasty of kings that reigned in 
Magadha somewhere about the beginning of the Christian era. 
The name seems to indicate that its founder was a native of 
Andhra, now Telingana. 

AXGA. I The country of Bengal proper about Bhagalpur. 
Its capital was Champa, or Champa-puii. (See Ann.) 2 A sup- 
plement to the Yedas See Yedanga. 

AXGADA I Son of Lakshma?m and kmg of Angadi, 
capital of a country near the Bhm^aya 2 Son of Gada (brother 
of K 9 zsh?m) by Y? zhatL 3. Son of Bali, the monkey king of Kish- 
kmdhya. He was protected by Rama and fought on his side 
against Eavazuu 
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AXGIEAS. A it^sM to wliom many hymns of the iZzg-veda 
are attributed He was one of the seven Maharshis or great 
fiishis, and also one of the ten Prajapatis or progenitors of man- 
kind In later times Angiras was one of the inspired lawgivers, 
and also a writer on astronomy. As an astronomical persomfica- 
tion he is Brdiaspati, the regent of the planet Jupiter, or the 
planet itself. He was also called “ the priest of the gods,” and 
the lord of sacrifiee ” There is much ambiguity about the 
name. It comes from the same root as agni^ ^ fire,’ and resembles 
that word in sound This may he the reason why the name 
Angiras is used as an epithet or synon^mie of Agni The name 
13 also employed as an epithet for the father of Agm, and it is 
found more especially connected with the hymns addressed to 
Agni, Indra, and the luminous deities. Accorduig to one state- 
ment, Angiras was the son of Uru by Agneyi, the daughter of 
Agni, although, as above stated, the name is sometimes given to 
the father of Agm. Another account represents that he was 
born from the mouth of Brahma. His wives were 8m7’iti, 

‘ memory, ’ daughter of Daksha, &addha, ‘faith,’ daughter of 
Kardama; and Swadha ‘oblation,’ and SatT, ‘truth,’ two other 
daughters of Daksha. His daughters were the i?ichas or Vaidik 
hymns, and his sons were the Manes called Havishmats. But he 
had other sons and daughters, and among the former were 
Utathya, B? /haspati, and Mm'ka?ifZeya. According to the Bhaga- 
vata Pura?ia “he begot sons possessmg Brahmanical glory on the 
^vife of EatM-tara, a Kshatriya who was childless, and these 
persons were afterwards called descendants of Angiras.” 

AJfGIEASAS, AhTGERASES. Descendants of Angiras. 

“ They share m the nature of the legends attributed to Angiras. 
Angiras bemg the father of Agni, they are considered as 
descendants of Agni himself, who is also called the first of 
the Angirasas Like Angiras, they occur m hymns addressed to 
the luminous deities, and, at a later period, they become for the 
most part personifications of hght, of luminous bodies, of divi- 
sions of time, of celestial phenomena, and fires adapted to 
peculiar occasions, as the full and change of the moon, or to 
particular rites, as the Aswa-medha, Eaja-suya, &Q.J^—GoldBhic7cer. 
In the fi'atapatha Brahma?ia they and the Adityas are said to 
have descended from Piajapati, and that “ they strove together 
for tlie priority in ascending to heaven.” 
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Some descendants of Angiras by the Kshatiiya -vrife of a 
clnldless king are mentioned m the Puranas as two tribes of 
Angirasas who were Brahmans as well as Kshatriyas, 

riie hymns of the Atharva-veda are called Angirasas, and the 
descendants of Angiras were specially charged with the protec- 
tion of sacrifices performed in accordance with the Atharva-%"eda. 
From this cause, or from their being associated with the descen- 
dants of Atharvan, they were called distmctively Atharvangirasa&. 
ANGIEASAS. A class of Pit? is (q v.). 

ANILA. ‘ The wmd/ See Vajm. 

AFTILAS. A gawa or class of deities, forty-nine m number, 
connected with Anila, the wind, 

AiN'IJMISELi, ‘T^o does not wink’ A general epithet of 
aU gods. 

Ai^IRlJDIDBA- ‘Uncontrolled.’ Son of Pindyumna and 
grandson of XWshwa. He married his cousin, Su-bhacba A 
Daitya prmcess named Usha, daughter of Ba?za, fell in loye wuth 
him, and had him brought by magic influence to ber apartments 
in her father’s city of Sonita-pura. Ba^ja sent some guards to 
seize him, hut the vahant youth, taking an iron club, slew his 
assailants Bma. then brought his magic powers to hear and 
secured him On discovermg whither Aniruddha had been 
carried, Kr2sh7za, Bala-mma, and Pradyumna went to rescue 
him. A great battle was fought , BaTza was aided by /Siva and 
by Skanda, god of war, the former of whom was overcome by 
X?’^shwa, and the latter was wounded by Garuda and Pradyumna. 
Bam was defeated, hut his life was spared at the mtercession 
of >Siva, and Aniruddlia was earned home to Dwaiuka with 
Usha as his wife. He is also called Jhashanka and Usha-pati 
He had a son named Yajra. 

AbTJAF’A. I. The elephant of the west or south-west quarter. 
2 . A serpent with many heads descended from Kadiu 
AFfJAHA. Mother of Hanumat by Vayu, god of the wind. 
ANlJ^'A-PlJEiVA. ‘Full of food.’ Aform of Durga, woi'shipped 
for her power of giving food Cf the Eoman Anna Perema, 
AHSUMAT, ANfiUMAH Son of Asamanjas and grandson 
of Sagara. He brought hack to earth the horse which had been 
earned oiff from Sagara’s Aswa-medha sacrifice, and he discovered 
the remains of that kmg’s sixty Jhousand sons, who had been 
killed by the fire of the wrath of Kapila. 
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A^TAICA. ‘ The ender.’ -A name of Yama, judge of the dead. 

AJTTAElKSBLA The atmosphere or firmament between 
heaven and earth, the sphere of the Gandharvas, Apsarases, and 
Takshas. 

A iN'T ^A'R .VEDL The Doab or country between the Gauges 
and the Jumna. 

AJSiTJ. Son of King Yayati by his wife Sarmishifh^ a Daitya 
pnncess. He refused to exchange his youthful vigour for the 
curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in conseq[uence 
hLs father cursed him that his posterity should not possess 
domimon. Notwithstanding this, he had a long senes of de- 
scendants, and among them were Anga, Banga, Kalinga, &c., 
who gave their names to the countries they dwelt in. 

AMJKEAlVIAAri, ANUKJ^Al^^ An index or table 
of contents, particularly of a Veda. The Anukramayiis of the 
Vedas follow the order of each Sanhita, and assign a poet, a 
metre, and a deity to each hymn or prayer. There are several 
extant 

ANUMATL The moon on its fifteenth day, when just short 
of its full In this stage it is persomfied and worshipped as a 
goddess. 

ANU/SAEA A Eikishasa or other demon. 

AJYDVTNDA A king of UjjayinL See Vinda, 

APAEANTA ^ On the western border.’ A country which 
IS named m the Vishjiu Pura7m m association with countries m 
the north; and the Vayu Purawa reads the name as Aparita, 
which Wilson says is a northern nation. The Hari-vansa, how- 
ever, mentions it as a country conquered by Parasu-rama from 
the ocean,” and upon this the translator Langlois observes 
“ Tradition records that Parasu-rama besought VaruTia, god of 
the sea, to grant him, a land which he might bestow upon the 
Brahmans m expiation of the blood of the Kshatriyas. Varu?ia 
withdrew his waves from the heights of Gokarna (near 
Mangalore) do’^vn to Cape Comorin” (As. BesettQ dies, v. i). 
This agrees with the traditions concermng Para^u-rama and 
Malabar, but it is not at all clear how a gift of territory to 
Brahmans could expiate the slaughter of the Kshatriyas by a 
Brahman and m behalf of Brahmans. 

APAEVA According to the Hari-vansa, the eldest daughter 
of Himavat and Mena She and her t'vo sisters, Eka-par? 2 a and 
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Eka-pafala, gave themselves up to austerity and practised 
extraordinary abstinence; but while her sisters lived, as their 
names denote, upon one leaf or on one pa^ala (Bignoma) re- 
spectively, Apar?ia managed to subsist upon nothing, and even 
lived without a leaf {o-jparna). This so distressed her mother 
that she cried out m deprecation, ‘U-ma,’ ‘Oh, don’t.’ Apar? 2 a 
thus became the beautiful Uma, the wife of 5^iva. 

APASTAhIBA. An ancient writer on ritual and law, 
author of Sutras connected with the Elact Tajur-veda and of a 
Dharma- 5 astra. He is often quoted in law-books. Two recen- 
sions of the Taittinya Sanhita are ascribed to him or his school 
The Sutras have been translated by Buhler, and are being re- 
prmted m the Saaed Books of the East by Max MuHor. 

APAYA ‘Who sports in the waters’ A name of the 
same import as hT^ayawa, and having a similar though not an 
identical application. According to the Brahma Purana and the 
Hari-vansa, Apava performed the office of the creator Brahma, 
and divided himself into two parts, male and female, the former 
begettmg offsprmg upon the latter. The result was the produc- 
tion of YishJiu, who created Yiraj, who brought the first man 
mto the world. According to the Maha-bharata, Apava is a name 
of the Prajapati Yasishdia. The name of Apava is of late mtro- 
duction and has been vaguely used, Wilson says : “ According 
to the commentator, the first stage was the creation of Apava or 
Vasishfiia or Yiraj by Yishjiu, through the agency of Brahma, 
and the next was that of the creation of Manu hy Yiraj.” 

APSARAS. The Apsarases are the celebrated nymphs of 
Indra’s heaven. The name, which signifies ‘ moving in ihe water,’ 
has some analogy to that of Aphrodite They are not promment 
m the Yedas, but Urvasi and a few others are mentioned. In 
Manu they are ’said to be the creations of the seven Manus. In 
the epic poems they become promment, and the Eamaya?za and 
the Pura?zas attribute their origm to the churnmg of the ocean 
(See Am7 zta.) It is said that when they came forth from the 
waters neither the gods nor the Asuras wonld have them for 
wives, so they became common to all They have the appeha- 
tions of Suranganas, ‘wives of the gods,’ and Sumad-atniajas, 
‘daughters of pleasure.’ 

“ Then from the agitated deep up sprung 
The legion of Apsarases, so named 
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That to the watery element they owed 
Their being. Myriads were they born, and all 
In vesture heavenly clad, and heavenly gems . 

Yet more divme their native semblance, nch 
With all the gifts of grace, of youth and beauty. 

A tram inmimeroiis followed , yet thus lair, 

Nor god nor demon sought their wedded love 
Thus Eaghava • they remain — their charms 

The common treasure of the host of heaven.” 

— (Eamayana) WiLSON- 

In the Purawas various ga7^as or classes of them are mentioned 
with distmctive names. The Vayu Pura?za enumerates fourteen, 
the Han-vansa seven classes. They are again distmguished as 
bemg^Za^^;^/.a, ^ divme,’ oilauhikay ^worldly.’ The former are said 
to he ten in number and the latter thirty-four, and these are the 
heavenly charmers who fascinated heroes, as Urvasi, and allured 
austere sages from their devotions and penances, as Menaka and 
Eamhha. The K^i-khawda says there are thirty-five millions 
of them, but only one thousand and sixty are the prmcipal.” 
The Apsarases, liien, are faiiyhke hemgs, beautiful and volup- 
tuous They are the wives oi the imstresses of the Gandlarvas, 
and are not prudish m the dispensation of theur favours Their 
amours on earth have been numerous, and they are the rewards 
in India’s paradise held out to heroes who faU. in battle They 
have the power of changmg their forms ; they are fond of dice, 
and give luck to whom they favour. In the Atharva-veda they 
are not so amiable , they are supposed to produce madness (love’s 
madness '2), and so there are charms and mcantations for use 
agamst idLem. There is a long and exhaustive article on the 
Apsarases m Goldstucker’s Dictiona?^, from which much of 
the above has been adapted. As regards their origin he makes 
the foHowmg speculative observations: — “ Onginally these 
divimties seem to have been personifications of the vapours 
which are attracted by the sun and form into mist or clouds ; 
their character may be thus interpreted m the few hymns of tlio 
£ig-Teda where mention is made of them At a subsequent 
period . . . (their attributes expanding with those of their 
associates the Gandharvas), they became divinities which repre- 
sent phenomena or objects both of a physical and ethical kind 
closely associated with that life ” (the element^y life of heaven), 
AEAiVYAKA. ‘Belonging to the forest.’ Certain religious 
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and philosoplucal ^ratings wliicli expound the mystical sense 
of the ceremonies, discuss the nature of God, &c. They are 
attached to the Brahmawas, and intended for study in the 
forest by Brahmans who haye retired from the distractions of the 
world. There are four of them extant * i Bi ihad , 2. Taittuiya ; 
3 Aitareya , and 4. Kaushitaki Ara^yaka. The ATa?^yakas are 
closely connected with the Upanishads, and the names are 
occasionally used interchangeably thus the Bpihad is called 
mdifferently B;zhad Ara^^yaka or EnTiad Ai’awyaka Upani- 
shad , it IS attached to the ^atapatha Brahmawa The Aitareya 
Upanishad is a part of the Aitareya Brahma^za, and the Ivauslii- 
taki Aranyaka consists of three chapters, of which the third is the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad “Traces of modern ideas (says Max 
Muller) are not wanting in the Arazzyakas, and the very fact 
that they are destmed for a class of men who had retired from 
the world in order to give themselves up to the contemplation of 
the highest problems, shows an advanced and already declinmg 
and decaymg society, not unlike the monastic age of the 
Christian world” In one sense the Arawyakas are old, for they 
reflect the very dawn of thought , in another they are modern, 
for they speak of that dawn with all the experience of a past 
day There are passages m these works unequalled in any 
language for grandeur, boldness, and simphcity. These passages 
are the rehcs of a better aga But the generation which became 
the chromcler of those Titanic wars of thought was a small race , 
they were dwarfs, measuring the footsteps of departed giants.” 

AJRAlirS'AA^ In the i?zg-veda, the goddess of woods and 
forests. 

AEBUDA Mount Ahu Name of the people hiung m t]ie 
vicinity of that mountain. 

AEBUDA ‘ A serpent’ Name of an Asura slain by India, 

AEDHA-NAEL ‘ Half-woman.’ A form m winch 6'iva is 
represented as half-male and half-female, typifying the male and 
female energies There are several stories accounting for this 
form. It is called also Ardhanailsa and Parangada 

AEISHTA ADaitya, and son of Bah, who attacked K?zsh7za 
in the form of a savage bull, and was slam by bim. 

AEJUNA ‘ White*’ The name of the third Pandu prince. 
All the five brothers were of divine paternity, and Aiguna’s 
father was India, hence he is called AindiL A brave w^rior, 
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Ingli-minded, generous, upnght, and handsome, the most pro- 
mment and the most amiable and interesting of the five brothers. 
He ■was taught the use of arms by Drowa, and was his favourite 
pupil I 5 y his skill in arms he won Draupadi at her Swayam- 
varo, Tor an mvoluntary transgression he imposed upon him- 
scdf twelve years' exile from his family, and durmg that time 
he visited Para5u-rma, who gave him instruction m the use of 
arms. He at this period formed a connection with Ulupl, a 
Xaga prmcess, and hy her had a son named Iravat He also 
married Chitrmgad^ the daughter of the king of Ma?^lpura, hy 
whom he had a son named Eahhru-vahana. He visited H?'ish?ia 
at Dwaraka, and there he married Su-bhadr^ the sister of 
X?zsh;2a. (&e Su-hhadra.) Hy her he had a son named 
Abhimanyn. Afterwards he obtamed the how Gawfftva from 
the god Agm, with which to fight agamst India, and he assisted 
Agni m bummg the Khawrfava forest. When Yudhi-shzfhira 
lost the kingdom hy gamhlmg, and the five brothers went into 
exile for thirteen years, Arjuna proceeded on a pilgrimage to 
the Himalayas to propitiate the gods, and to obtain from them 
celestial weapons for use m the contemplated war against the 
Kauravas. There he fought with /Siva, who appeared in the 
guise of a Hirata or mountameer ; but Arjuna, ha^dng found 
out the true character of his adversary, worshipped him, and /Siva 
gave him the pasupata, one of his most powerful weapons, 
India, VaruTia, Yama, and Xuvera came to him, and also pre- 
sented him with then own peculiar weapons India, his father, 
carried him in his car to his heaven and to his capital Amaravati, 
w'here Ai^una spent some years in the practice of arms Indra 
sent hun agamst the Daityas of the sea, whom he vanquished, 
and then returned victonous to India, who “presented him 
with a chain of gold and a diadem, and with a war-shell which 
sounded like thunder." In the thirteenth year of exile he 
entered the service of Haja Yiraifa, disguised as a eunuch, and 
acted as music and dancmg master, but m the end he took a 
leadmg part m defeatmg the kmg's enemies, the king of Trigarta 
and the Kaurava prmces, many of whose leadmg waniors he 
vanquished ia single combat. Preparations for the great struggle 
■with the Kauravas now began. Aijima obtamed the personal 
assistance of Krfshwa, who acted as his charioteer, and, before 
the great battle began, related to him the Bhagavad-gita. On 
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the tenth day of the battle he mortally wounded Ehishma ^ on 
the twelfth he defeated Susarman and his four brothers ; on 
the fourteenth he killed Jayadratha , on the seventeenth, he 
was so stung by some reproaches of his brother, Yudhi-shdnra, 
that he would have killed him had not Krishna interposed- 
On the same day he fought with Kama, who had made a vow 
to slay him. He was near being vanquished when an accident 
to Karwa’s chariot gave Arjuna the opportumty of killing hinj. 
After the defeat of the Kauravas, Aswatthainan, son of DroTza, 
and two others, who were the sole survivors, made a night attack 
on the camp of the Pa^aiavas, and murdered their children. 
Arjuna pursued A^watthaman, and made him give up the 
precious jewel which he wore upon his head as an amulet. 
^Vhen the horse intended for Yudhi-sh^hira’s Aswa-medha sac- 
rifice was let loose, Aijuna, with his army, followed it through 
many cities and countries, and fought with many Rajas. He 
entered the country of Tngarta, and had to fight his way through. 
He fought also against Yajradatta, who had a famous elephant, 
and agamst the Saindhavas, At the city of Mawipura lie fought 
•with his own son, Babhru-vahana, and was killed ; but he was 
restored to life by a Kaga charm supphed by his vufe UlupL 
Afterwards he penetrated into the DaksM?m or south country, and 
fought with the Nishadas and Dravidians . then went westwards 
to Gujarat, and finally conducted the horse back to Hastmapura, 
where the gi’eat sacrifice was performed. He was subsequently 
called to Dwaraka by K^’^shna amid the internecme struggles 
of the Yadavas, and there he performed the funeral ceremonies 
of Yasudeva and of Krz&h?za. Soon after tins he retired from 
the world to the Him^ayas (See Maha-bharata.) He had a 
son named Iravat by the serpent nymph TJlupi , Babhru-vahana, 
by the daughter of the kmg of ]\rarzipiua, became king of that 
country , Abliimanyu, born of his wife Sii-bhadra, was killed 
in the great battle, but the kmgdom of Hastinapura descended 
to Ins son Parikshit. Arjuna has many appellations Bibliatsu, 
Gui^arke^a, Dliananjaya, Jish?iu, Kirifin, Paka-5^ani, Plidlguna, 
Savya-sachm, /Sweta-vahana, and Partlia. 

ARJUNA Son of K? ita-virya, king of the Haihayas. He 
is better known under Ins patronymic Ivarta-virya (q v.). 

ARTHA-5ASTRA The useful arts, hrechaincal science 

AEUiVA. ‘ Rod, rosy.^ The dawn, personified as the charioteer 
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of the sun. This is of later origin than the Yedic Uslias (q v ). 
He IS said to be the son of Kasyapa and Kadru. He is also 
called Eiimra, ^ taTmy/ and by two epithets of which the mean- 
ing IS not obYious, An-uru, ‘ thighless/ and Asmana^ ^ stony ’ 
AEUIYDHATL The morning star, persomfied as the wife of 
the itishi Tasishdia, and a model of conjugal excellence 
AEUSHA, AEUSHL ‘Eed.’ ^ A red horse.’ In the i 2 ?g. 
veda the red horses or mares of the sun or of fire. The nsmg sun. 

AEVAjS", AEYA ‘A horse.’ One of the horses of the 
moon, A fabulous animal, half-horse, half-bnd, on which the 
Daitvas are supposed to ride 
AEYAYASU. See Eaibhya 

AEYA, AEYAK ‘ Loyal, faithful’ The name of the im- 
migrant race from which all that is Hindu ongmated. The 
name by which the people of the iJzg-veda “ called men of their 
oivn stock and rehgion, in contradistmction to the Dasyus (or 
Dasas), a term by which we either understand hostile demons 
or the rude aborigmal tribes " of India, who were An-aryas. 

AEYA-BHArA. The earliest known Hmdu writer on alge- 
bra, and, according to Colebrooke, “if not the inventor, the 
improver of that analysis,” which has made but little advance in 
India since. He was born, accordmg to his own account, at 
Kusuma-pura (Patna), in a.d. 476, and composed his first astro- 
nomical work at the early age of twenty-three. His larger work, 
the Arija SiddJmnta, was produced at a riper age. He is pro- 
bably the Andubariiis (Ardubarius of the Ghrcnichon Paschale^ 
and the Aijabahr of the Arabs Two of his works, the Dasaglti- 
sFitra and ArydsUasata^ have been edited by Kern under the 
title of Aiyabhaflya. See Whitney in Jom Ameu Or. Society 
for i860, Dr. Bhau Daji mJ.RASioic 1865, and Barth m 
Revue Ciiiiqiie for 1875. There is another and later astronomer 
of the same name, distmguished as Laghu Arya-bha/a, i e , Arya- 
bhata the Less. 

AEYA]\IAN'. ‘A bosom friend’ i Chief of the Pit?4s. 2 
One of the Adityas 3 One of the Yiswe-devas 
AEYA SIDDHANTA The system of astronomy founded 
by Arya-bhafa m liis work bearing this name. 

AEYAYAETA ‘The land of the Aryas ’ The tract between 
the Himalaya and the Yindhya ranges, from the eastern to the 
western sea, — Mam, 
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ASAIIAXJAS. Son of Sagara and Xe5inl He was a wild 
and wicked young maTi j and was abandoned by liis father, hut 
he succeeded him as king, and, according to the Hari-yansa, he 
was afterwards famous for valour under the name of Panchajana 

ASAIS'GA Author of some verses in the iJ^g-veda He was 
son of Playoga, hut was changed into a woman by the curse of 
the gods He recovered his male form by repentance and the 
favour of the ^zshi Medhatithi, to whom he gave abundant 
wealth, and addressed the verses preserved in the Yeda 

ASARA A E^vshasa or other demon. 

ASHTAYAKEA A Brahman, the son of KahoJa, whose 
story is told m the Maha-bharata Kaho& married a daughter 
of has preceptor, TJdd^aka, but he was so devoted to study that 
he neglected his wife. When she was far advanced m her 
pregnancy, the unborn son was provoked at his father^s neglect 
of her, and rebuked him for it. Kaho^^^a was angry at the 
child’s impertmence, and condemned h i m to be born crooked, so 
he came forth with his eight (as/ita) limbs crooked (mlm), hence 
his name. Xahof?a went to a great sacrifice at the court of 
Janaka, kmg of Iilithila There was present there a great 
Buddhist sage, who challenged disputations, upon the under- 
standing that whoever was overcome in argument should ho 
thrown into the river This was the fate of many, and among 
them of KahofZa, who was drowned. In his twelfth year Ash- 
tiivakra learned the manner of his father’s death, and set out tti 
avenge him, The lad was possessed of great ability and wisdom. 
He got the better of the sage who had worsted his father, and 
insisted that the sage should he thrown into the water The 
sage then declared himself to be a son of Yaniwa, god of the 
waters, who had sent him to obtain Biilimans for officiating at 
a sacrifice by overpowermg them m argument and throwing 
them into the water. When all was explained and set right, 
Kaho^?a directed liis son to bathe in the Samanga river, on doing 
wliich the lad became perfectly straight. A story is told m the 
Yishmi Purawa that Ashtavakra was standmg m water perform- 
ing penances when he was seen by some celestial nymphs and 
worslniiped by them. He was pleased, and told them to ask a 
boon They asked for the best of men as a husband. He came 
out of the water and oflered himself. When they saw him, 
ugly and crooked in eight places, they laughed in dension. He 
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was angry, and as lie could not recall liis blessing, he said that, 
after obtaining it, they should fall onto the hands of thieyes. 

ASIOTL The Vedic name of the Chinab, and probably the 
ongin of the classic Akesines. 

A-fiTRAS. ‘ Headless ’ Spirits or beings without heads. 

ASJVIAKA Son of Madayanti, the wife of Halmasha-pada 
or Sandasa. See Xalm^a-pada. 

ASOKA. A celebrated king of the Maiirya dynasty of 
Magadha, and grandson of its founder, Chandia-gnpta. This 
kmg is the most celebrated of any in the annals of the 
Huddhists In the commencement of his reign he followed the 
Urahmanical faith, but became a convert to that of Buddha, and 
a zealous encourager of it. He is said to have maintamed in 
his palace 64,000 Buddhist priests, and to have erected 84,000 
columns (or topes) throughout India, A great convocation of 
Buddhist priests was held in the eighteenth year of his reign, 
which was followed by missions to Ceylon and other places.’^ 
He reigned thirty-six years, from about 234 to 198 B.C, and 
exercised authority more or less direct from Afghanist^ to 
Ceylon. This fact is attested by a number of very curious Pali 
inscriptions found engraven upon rocks and pillars, aU of them 
of the same purport, and some of them almost identical m words, 
the variations showing httle more than dialectic differences. 
Tliat found at Kapui-di-giii, in Afghanistan, is m the Bactrian 
Pah character, written from right to left , all the others are in 
the India Pali character, written from left to right The latter 
is the oldest known form of the character now m use in India, 
but the modern letters have departed so far from their proto- 
types that it required all the acumen and dihgence of James 
Prinsep to decipher the ancient forms. These inscriptions show 
a great tenderness for animal life, and are Buddhist in their 
character, hut they do not enter upon the distinctive pecuharities 
of that rehgion. The name of Asoka never occurs in them ; the 
kmg who set them up is called Piyada^i (Sans. Priya-darid), ‘ the 
beantiful,^ and he is entitled Devmam-piya, ‘ the beloved of the 
gods.^ Buddhist writings identify this Piyada^i with Asoka, and 
httle or no doubt is entertained of the two names represent- 
ing the same person. One of the most curious passages in 
these inscriptions refers to the Greek king Antiochus, calling 
him and three others Turamayo, Antakana, Mako, and Ahkar 
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siman,” wHcli represent Ptolemy, Antigonns, Magas, and Alex- 
ander. “ The date of Asoka is not exactly that of Ajatiochus 
the Great, hut it is not very far different ; and the corrections 
required to make it correspond are no more than the mexact 
manner in Trhich both Brahmamcal and Buddhist chronology' 
is preserred may well be expected to render necessary.” See 
Wilson’s note in the Yish?2,u PuraTia^ his article in the Joui ml 
of ike Royal Asiatic Society, voL xu., Max Muller’s Ancient 
Sansh it Literature, and an article by Sir E. Perry m yoL m. of 
the Journal of the Bomlay Asiatic Society. 

AjSEAAIA. There are four stages in the life of a Br^man 
which are called by this name. See Brahman. 

ASTIKA An ancient sage, son of Jarat-k^ by a sister of 
the great serpent YasukL He saved the life of the serpent 
Takshaka when Janamejaya made his great sacrifice of serpents, 
and induced that king to forego his persecution of the serpent race. 

ASUEA. ‘ Spiritual, divine.’ In the oldest parts of the Rig- 
veda this term is used for the supreme spint, and is the same as 
theAhuraof the Zoroastrians In the sense of ‘god’ it was 
apphed to several of the chief deities, as to Indra, Agni, and 
Yaruwa. It afterwards acquired an entirely opposite meaning, 
and came to signify, as now, a demon or enemy of the gods. 
The word is found with this signification in the later parts of the 
JSig-veda, particularly in the last book, and also on the Atharva- 
veda. The Erahma?zas attach the same meanmg to it, and 
record many contests between the Asuras and the gods. Accord- 
ing to the Taittiriya Brahmawa, the breath {asu) of Prajapati 
became ahve, and “with that breath he created the Asuras.” 
In another part of the same work it is said that Prajapati “ be- 
came pregnant. He created Asuras from his abdomen.” Tlie 
iSatapatha Brabma?za accords with the former statement, and 
states that “he created Asuras from his lower breath” The 
Taittiriya Aranyaka represents that Prajapati created “gods, 
men, fathers, Gandharvas, and Apsarases ” from water, and that 
the Asuras, E^shasas, and Pi^achas sprang from the drops 
wlncli were spilt. Manu’s statement is that they were created 
by the Praj’apatis According to the Yish?iu Pura7m, they were 
produced from the groin of Brahma (Praj'apati) The account 
of the Yayu Purawa is : “ Asuras were first produced as sons 
from his (Prajapati’s) groin. Asu is declared by Brahmans to 
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mean breath. From it these beings were produced j hence they 
are Asuras The 'word has long been used as a general name 
for the enemies of the gods, mcluding the Dait^^as and Danayas 
and other descendants of Kasyapa, but not including the 
Rakshasas descended from Pulastya. In this sense a different 
denvahon has been found for it • the source is no longer as% 

'■ breath/ but the initial a is taken as the negative prefix, and 
d-sma signifies ‘not a god,’ hence, according to some, arose the 
word commonly used for ‘a god’ Set Sura. 

ASTJEL One of the earliest professors of the Sankhya 
philosophy. 

ASWALATAli^’A A celebrated writer of antiquitj”. He 
was pupd of Saunaka, and was author of /Srauta-sutras, Grfliya- 
sutras, and other works upon ritual, as weU. as founder of a 
6'akha of the -E/g-veda. The Sutras have been pubhshed by Dr 
Steimler, and also m the Bibliotheca Indica, 

A/SWA-jMEDHA ‘The sacrifice of a horse.’ This is a sacri- 
fice which, in Yedic times, was performed by kings desirous of 
offsprmg The horse was kiHed with certain ceremonies, and 
the wives of the king had to pass the night by its carcase 
Upon the chief wife fell the duty of going through a revolting 
formahty which can only be hinted at. Subsequently, as m the 
time of the Mahar-bharata, the sacrifice obtamed a high import^ 
ance and significance. It was performed only by kmgs, and 
implied that he who mstituted it was a conqueror and king of 
kings It was believed that the performance of one hunied 
such sacrifices would enable a mortal kmg to overthrow the 
tlirone of Indra, and to become the ruler of the universe and 
sovereign of the gods A horse of a particular colour was con- 
secrated by the performance of certain ceremomes, and was then 
turned loose to wander at will for a year. The king, or his 
representative, followed the horse 'with an army, and, 'srhen the 
animal entered a foreign country, the ruler of that country was 
bound either to fight or to submit If the bberator of the 
horse succeeded in obtaming or enforcing the submission of all 
the countries over which it passed, he returned in triumph with 
the vanquished Rajas in his tram ; but if he failed, he was dis- 
graced and his pretensions ridiculed. After the successful 
return a great festival was held, at which the horse was sacri- 
ficed, either really or figuratively* 
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A5WA-MUKHA. ^ Horse faced’ Einnara. 

A/SW A-P ATL ‘ Lord of horses. ’ An appellation of many kings 

ASWATTHAINIAN. Son of Drowa and Krip^ and one of 
the geneials of the Kanravas Also called by his patronymic 
Drau^zayana. After the last great battle, in which Dur-yodhana 
was mortally wounded, Aswatthaman with two other warriors, 
Knpa and K? ita-varman, were the sole survivors of the Kaurava 
host that were left effective. Aswatthaman was made the com- 
mander. He was fierce m his hostihty to the PawtZavas, and 
craved for revenge upon Dhrish^a-dyumna, who had slam his 
father, Drowa. These three surviving Kanravas entered the 
Pa??^?ava camp at mght They found Dhj^shfa-dyumna asleep, 
and Aswa^&aman stamped him to death as he lay. He then killed 
/S'lkhandm, the other son of Drupada, and he also killed the five 
young sons of the Pa'?irfavas and carried their heads to the dying 
Dur-yodhana He killed Parikshit, while yet unborn m the 
womb of his mother, with his celestial weapon Brahmastra, hy 
which he mcurred the curse of K-J’ishwa, who restored Paiikshit 
to hfe On the next morrong he and his comrades fled, but 
Draupadi clamoured for revenge upon the murderer of her 
children. Yudhi-shihira represented that Aswatthaman was a 
Brahman, and pleaded for his life. She then consented to 
forego her demand for his blood if the precious and protective 
jewel which he wore on his head were brought to her. Bhlma, 
Arjuna, and K? 2 shwa then went in pursuit of him. Arjuna and 
li/i ishm overtook him,, and compelled him to give up the jewel 
They carried it to Draupadi, and she gave it to Yudhl-sh^hira, 
who afterwards wore it on his head. 

ASWim, ASWINAJJ (dual), ASWIKl KUIMAEAS. 

^ Horsemen.’ DioskouroL Two Yedic deities, twin sons of the 
sun or the sky. They are ever young and handsome, bright, 
and of golden brilhancy, agile, swift as falcons, and possessed of 
many forms ; and they ride m a golden car drawn by horses or 
birds, as harbingers of Ushas, the dawn. They are the eaihe&t 
bimgeis of hght m the mormng sky, who in their cliaiiot hasten 
onwards before the dawn and prepare the way for her ” — EotL 
As personifications of the morning twilight, they are said to be 
children of the sun by a nymph who concealed herself in the 
form of a mare; hence she was called Aswmi and her sons 
Aswins. But inasmuch as they precede the rise of the sun, 
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they are called his parents m his form Pusham HytliicaUy 
they are the parents of the princes KTakxda and Sahadeya. 

Their attributes are numerous, but relate mostly to youth and 
beauty, hght and speed, duahty, the curatiye power, and active 
benevolence The number of hymns addressed to them testify 
to the enthusiastic worship they received. They were the 
physicians of Swarga, and in this character are called Dasras 
and N^atyas, Gadagadau and Swar-vaidyau , or one was Basra 
and the other iN’asatya. Other of their appellations are Abdhi- 
jau, 'ocean bom;’ Pushkara-srajau, 'wreathed with lotuses/ 
Earfaveyau, sons of the submarme fire, Ea^Zava. Many instances 
are recorded of their benevolence and their power of healing. 
They restored the sage Chyavana to youth, and prolonged his 
life when he had become old and decrepit, and through his 
mstrumentahty they were admitted to partake of the libations 
of soma, like the other gods, although Indra strongly opposed 
them, (fe Chyavana.) The As wins, says Muir, "have been 
a puzzle to the oldest commentators,” who have differed widely 
in their explanationa According to different interpretations 
quoted in the Ifirukta, they were " heaven and earth,” " day 
and night,” " two kmgs, performers of holy acts.” The folio w- 
mg is the view taken of them by the late Professor Goldstucker, 
as prmted in Muir’s Texts, voL v. . — 

" The myth of the Aswins is, in my opinion, one of that 
class of myths in which two distinct elements, the cosmical and 
the human or historical, have gradually become blended mto 
one It seems necessary, therefore, to separate these two 
elements m order to arrive at an understanding of the myth. 
The historical or human element in it, I beheve, is represented 
by those legends which refer to the wonderful cures effected by 
the Aswins, and to their performances of a landred sort , the cos- 
mical element is that relatmg to their luminous nature. The 
link which connects both seems to be the mysteriousness of the 
nature and effects of the phenomena of light and of the healing 
art at a remote antiquity That there might have been some 
horsemen or warriors of great renow, who inspired their con- 
temporaries with awe by their wonderful deeds, and more 
especially hy their medical skill, appears to have been also the 
opinion of some old commentators mentioned by Y^ka [in the 
Isirukta], for some ' legendary writers,’ he says, took them for 
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« two kings, performers of holy acts,’ and tliis view seems like- 
wise borne out by the legend in which it is nannted that the 
gods refused the Aswins admittance to a sacrifice on the ground 
that they had been on too familiar terms with men. It would 
appear, then, that these Aswins, hke the ^ibhus, were origmallr 
renowned mortals, who, m the course of time, were translated 
into the companionship of the gods 

“ The lummous character of the Aswins can scarcely be matter 
of doubt, for the view of some commentators, recorded by Y^ka, 
accordmg to which they are identified with ‘ heaven and earth,’ 
appears not to be countenanced by any of the passages known 
to us. Their very name, it would seem, settles this pomt, smce 
Aswa, the horse, hteraUy ‘ the pervader,’ is always the symbol of 
the luminous deities, especially of the sun 

“ It seems to be the opinion of Y^ka that the Aswins repre- 
sent the transition from darkness to hght, when the mtemun- 
glmg of both produces that inseparable duahty expressed by the 
twm nature of these deities And this mterpretation, I hold, 
is the best that can be given of the character of the cosmical 
Aswms It agrees with the epithets by which they are invoked, 
and with the relationship in which they are placed. They are 
young, yet also ancient, beautiful, bright, swift, &c. , and then* 
negative character, the result of the alliance of hght with dark- 
ness, IS, I beheve, expressed by dasra, the destroyer, and also by 
the two negatives m the compound ndsatya (na + a-satya) , 
though their positive character is agam redeemed by the elhpsis 
of 'enemies, or diseases ’ to da&ia, and by the sense of Tidsafya, 
not tintrue, t e , truthful” 

ATHAEVA, ATHAEYAK The fourth Veda. See Yeda 

ATHAEVAN ITame of a pnest mentioned m the i2/g- 
veda, where he is represented as having " drawn forth ” fire and 
to have “ offered sacrifice in early times.” He is mythologically 
represented as the eldest son of Erahma, to w’hom that god 
revealed the Brahma-vidya (Imowledge of God), as a Prajapati, 
and as the inspired author of the fourth Yeda. At a later 
period ho is identified with Angiras. His descendants are 
called Atharvaiias, and are often associated with the Angirasas. 

ATHAEYAjSTGIEASAS This name belongs to the descen- 
dants of Atharvan and Angiras, or to the Angirasas alone, 
who are especially connected wath the Atharva-veda, and these 
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names are probaLly given to the hymns of that Veda to confer 
on them greater authority and holmess. 

AT^^IA-BODHA. ^ Emowledge of the soul ’ A short 'work 
attributed to iSankarach^a. It has been printed, and a 
translation of it vras pnbhshed m 1812 by Taylor There is a 
French version by hTeve and an Enghsh translation by Eearns 
m the IiAim Antiqmiy^ voL v. 

AThIA]Sr, AThLA The souL The prmciple of life. The 
supreme souL 

ATEEYA A patronymic from Atri , A son or descendant 
of Atri , a people so called. 

ATEL ‘ An eater ' A i^ishi, and author of many Yedic 
hymna A Maharshi or great samt, who in the Vedas occurs 
especially m hymns composed for the praise of Agni, Indra, the 
Aswins, and the Viswa-devas, In the epic period he is con- 
sidered as one of the ten Prajapatis or lords of creation engen- 
dered by Manu for the purpose of creatmg the universe ; at a 
later period he appears as a mind-bom son of Brahma, and as 
one of the seven jBishis who preside over the reign of Swayam- 
bhuva, the first Manu, or, according to others, of Swarochisha, the 
second, or of Vaivaswata, the seventli. He married Anasiiya, 
daughter of Daksha, and their son was Durvasas ” — Goldstucker, 
In the Eamaya?ja an account is given of the visit paid by Ea rn a 
and Sita to Atn and Anasuya in their hermitage south of Chitra- 
ku^a In the Purawas he was also father of Soma, the moon, 
and the ascetic Dattatreya by his wife Anasuya. As a i 2 ^shi 
he is one of the stars of the Great Bear. 

AUEVA. A i^'ishi, son of TJrva and grandson of Bhngu. 
He is described m the Maha^bhihata as son of the sage Chyavana 
by his wife ArushL From his race he is called Bhargava. The 
Malid-bharata relates that a king named K? ^ta-yirya was very 
hberal to his priests of the race of Bh? igu, and that they grew 
rich upon Ins munificence After his death, his descendants, 
who had fallen into poverty, begged help from the Bh? ?gus, and 
met with no liberal response Some of them buried their money, 
and when this was discovered the impoverished Kshatriyas were 
so exasperated that they slew all the Bhrigus down to the chil- 
dren in the womh. One woman concealed her unborn child in 
her thigh, and the Kshatriyas being informed of this, sought the 
child to kid it, but the child issued forth from its mother’s 
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tliigli -with lustre and blinded tbe persecutors. From being 
produced from tbe tbigb (uni), tbe cbild received tbe name of 
Aurva The sage’s austerities alarmed both gods and men, 
and be for a long time refused to mitigate bis \vratb against tbe 
Ksbatnyas, but at tbe persuasion of tbe Pitns, be ca-t tbe fii’e 
of bis anger into tbe sea, wbere it became a being Tvitb tbe face 
of a borse called Haya-su'as 'VVbile be ^vas b-vung in tbe forest lie 
jii evented the vufe of King Kabu from burning berself vutb her 
husband’s corpse Thus be saved tbe bfe of her son, witb ■wbom 
she bad been pregnant seven years "VYben tbe child Avas born 
be vras called Sagara (ocean), Aurva was bis preceptor, and 
bestowed on him tbe Agneyastra, or fiery weapon with wbicb be 
conquered the barbarians who invaded bis country Aunm 
a son named iSicbika, wbo was father of Jamadaguu Tbe 
Hari-vansa gives another version of tbe legend about the off- 
spring of Aurva. Tbe sage was urged by bis friends to beget 
children He consented, but be foretold that bis progeny would 
bve by tbe destruction of others. Then be produced from bis 
tlugb a devouring fire, wbicb cried out witb a loud voice, “ I 
am bungry let me consume tbe world.” Tbe various regions 
were soon in flames, when Brabina interfered to save bis 
creation, and promised tbe son of Anrva a suitable abode and 
maintenance Tbe abode was to be at Batfava-mukha, tbe mouth 
of tbe ocean , for Brahma was born and rests in tbe ocean, and 
lie and tbe newly produced fire were to consume tbe world 
together at tbe end of each age, and at tbe end of time to devour 
aU. things with tbe gods, Asuras, and Kaksbasas. Tbe name 
Aurva thus sigmfies, shortly, tbe submarine fire. It is also 
called Ba^iavanala and Samvaittaka It is represented as a 
flame with a horse’s bead, and is also called K^a-dbwaja, from 
carrying a banner on wbicb there is a crow. 

ATOAKA, or AUSAKASA PURAiVA See Purawa. 

AUTTAMI. Tlie third Manu See Manu 

AY ANTI, AVANTIKA A name of TJjjayini, one of tbe 
seven sacred cities. 

AYATAEA. ^ A descent’ Tbe incarnation of a deity, espe- 
cially of Yislmu Tbe first indication, not of an Avatlra, but 
of what subsequently developed into an Avatara, is found m 
tbe i?^g-veda in tbe “three steps” of “ Yishwu, tbe unconquer- 
able ]preserver,” who “strode over this (universe),” and “m 
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three places planted his step.” The early commentators under- 
stood the “ three places ” to be the earth, the atmosphere, and the 
sky , that in the earth Yish^^u was fire, in the air hghtning, 
and in the sky the solar hght One commentator, Aur9^avdhh^, 
whose name deserves mention, took a more philosophical view 
of the matter, and interpreted the three steps ” as being the 
different positions of the sun at his rising, culmmation, and 
settmg ” Saya/ia, the great commentator, who hved in days 
when the god VishOT had obtamed pre-eminence, understood 
“the three steps” to be “the three steps” taken by that 
god in his incarnation of Yamana the dwarf, to be presently 
noticed. Another reference to “three strides” and to a sort 
of Avatara is made m the Taittiriya Sanhita, where it is 
said, “Indi'a, assuming the form of a she-jackal, stepped 
all round the earth in three (strides). Thus the gods ob- 
tamed it ” 

Boar Inca'i nation — In the Taittiriya Sanhita and Brahmayza, 
and also in the /Satapatha Brahma?za, the creator Prajapati, 
afterwards known as Brahma, took the form of a boar for the 
purpose of raismg the earth out of the boundless waters. The 
Sanhita says, “ This umverse was formerly waters, fluid. On it 
Prajapati, becommg wmd, moved. He saw tins (earth). Be- 
commg a boar, ho took her up Becommg Yiswakarman, he 
wiped (the moisture from) her She extended. She became 
the extended one (P? 'ithvl) From this .the earth derives her 
designation as ‘ the extended one ’ ” The BrahmaTza is in accord 
as to the ilhmitahle waters, and adds, “Prajapafi practised 
arduous devotion (saying), How shall this universe be (de- 
veloped)? He beheld a lotus leaf standing. He thought, 
There is somewhat on which this (lotus leaf) rests He, as a 
boar — ^liaviug assumed that form — plunged beneath towards it 
He found the earth down below Breakmg off (a portion of 
her), ho rose to the surface. He then extended it on the lotus 
leaf. Inasmuch as he extended it, that is the extension of the 
extended one (the earth). This hecamo (abhut) From tins 
the cartli derives its name of Blluml.” Further, in the Tait- 
tirlya Arawyaka it is said that the earth was “ raised by a black 
hoar ^^^th a hundred arms.” The /S'atapatha Brahmawa states, 
“ She (t]ie earth) was only so large, of the size of a spam A 
hoar called Emusha raised her up Her lord, Prajapati, in 
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consequence prospers Mm -with. tMs pair and makes kim com- 
plete” In tlie Eamayawa also it is stated that Brahma 
becamo a boar and raised up the earth.” 

Kuima 01 Toitoise — In the /Satapatha Brahmayza it is said 
that “Prajapati, haying assumed the form of a tortoise (kUrma), 
created offsprmg That which he created he made (aJcaroi) , 
hence the word Kurma.” 

Fish Incarnation. — The earhest mention of the fish Avatara 
occurs in the /S^atapatha Brahmana, in connection with the 
Hindu legend of the deluge. Mann found, in the water which 
was brought to him for his ablutions, a small fish, which spoke 
to him and said, “ I will save thee ” from a flood which shall 
sweep away all creatures This fish grew to a large size, and 
had to be consigned to the ocean, when he directed hlanii to 
construct a ship and to resort to him when the flood should 
rise. The deluge came, and Manu embarked m the ship. The 
fish then swam to Manu, who fastened the vessel to the fishs 
horn, and was conducted to safety. The Maha-bhaiata repeats 
this story with some variations 

The incarnations of the boar, the tortoise, and the fish are 
thus m the eailier writings represented as manifestations of 
Prajapati or Brahma The “ three steps ” which form the genu 
of the dwarf incarnation are ascribed to Vishrm, but even these 
appear to be of an astronomical or mythical character rather 
than glorifications of a particular deity. In the Maha-bharata 
Vish?iu has become the most prominent of the gods, and some 
of his incarnations are more or less distmctly noticed , but it is 
in the Pura?zas that they receive their full development. Ac- 
cording to the generally received account, the incarnations of 
Vish?iu are ten m number, each of them beuig assumed by 
Vishwu, the great preserving power, to save the world from 
some great danger or trouble 

I. Matsya. ‘The fisL' This is an appropriation toVish?m 
of the ancient legend of the fish and the deluge, as related in 
the Satapatha Br^mawa, and quoted above. The details of tins 
Avatara vary shghtly in different Pui’awas The object of the 
incarnation was to save Vaivaswata, the seventh Manu, and 
progenitor of the human race, from destruction by a delugo 
A small fish came into the hands of Manu and besought his 
piotection. He carefully guarded it, and it grew rapidly until 
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nothing hut the ocean could contain it. Mann then recognised 
its divinity, and Tvorsliipped the deity Yishwn thus incarnate. 
The god apprised Mann of the approaching cataclysm, and hade 
him prepare for it "^Vhen it came, Mann embaiked in a ship 
'With the i?ishis, and with the seeds of all existing things 
Tislimi then appeared as the fish with a most stupendous horn 
The ship was bound to this horn with the great serpent as with 
a rope, and was seemed m safety until the wateis had subsided. 
The Thagavata Pnra;?a intiodnces a new feature In one of 
the nights of Brahma, and during his repose, the earth and the 
other worlds weie submerged in the ocean. Then the demon 
Haya-griva drew near, and carried off the Yeda which had 
issued from Brahma's mouth To recover the Yeda thus lost, 
Yish?m assumed the form of a fish, and saved Mann as above 
related But this Pura?aa adds, that the fish instructed Mann 
and the Jiishis in the true doctnne of the soul of the eternal 
Biahma,” and, when Brahma awoke at the end of this dis- 
solution of the universe, Yislmu slew Haya-griva and restored 
the Yeda to Brahma 

2 Khrma ^ The tortoise ’ The germ of this Avatiira is found 
in the S'atapatha Brahmana, as above noticed. In its later and 
developed form, Yisliwn appeared m the form of a tortoise in 
the Satya-ynga, or first age, to recover some things of ‘value 
which had been lost m the deluge. In the form of a tortoise 
he placed himself at the bottom of the sea of milk, and made 
his hack the base or pivot of the mountain Mandara The gods 
and demons twisted the great serpent YiLsuki round the moim- 
tam, and, dividmg into two p)arties, each took an end of the 
snake as a rope, and thus churned the sea until they recovered 
the desiied objects These were — (i ) Amr^ta, the water of 
life; (2.) Dhanwantari, the physician of the gods and hearer of 
the cup of Amuia; (3) Lakshmi, goddess of fortune and 
beauty, and consort of Yish?iu; (4.) Sura, goddess of wme, 
(5 ) Chandra, the moon ; (6.) Eamblia, a nymph, and pattern 
of a lovely and amiable woman , (7) Uchchai/i-sravas, a won- 
derful and model horse , (8 ) Kaustuhha, a celebrated jewel ; 
(9.) Pmjata, a celestial tree , (10.) Surahhi, the cow of plenty^ 
(it) Anuvata, a wonderful model elephant, (12) Shnklia, a 
shell, the conch of victory; (13.) Dhanus, a famous bow, and 
(14.) Yisha, poison. 
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3 Yaralia. ‘The boar* The old legend of the UrahmaTzas 
concerning the boar which raised the earth from the waters has 
been appropriated to Yishmi. A demon named Hira^zyaksha 
had dragged the earth to the bottom of the sea To recover it 
Yish;iu assumed the form of a boar, and after a contest of a 
thousand years he slew the demon and raised up the earth 

4. Xara-sinha, or hTn-sinha ‘The man-horu* Yish?iu assumed 
,this form to dehver the world from the tyranny of Hiranya- 
kanpu, a demon who, by the favour of Erahma, had become 
invulnerable, and was secure from gods, men, and animals This 
demon’s son, named PialilMa, worshipped YisIitzu, which so 
incensed his father that he tried to kill him, but his efforts were 
all in vain. Contondmg with his son as to the omnipotence and 
omnipresence of Yish;m, HnuTzya-kasipu demanded to know if 
Yish?m was present m a stone j)iILar of the hall, and struck 
it violently To avenge Prahlada, and to vmdicate his ovm 
offended majesty, Yishwu came forth from the pillar as the 
hJ'ara-siiiha, half-man and half-hon, and tore the arrogant Daitya 
kmg to pieces 

These four incarnations are supposed to have appeared in the 
Satya-yuga, or first age of the world 

5. Yamana ‘ The dwaif * The origin of this incarnation is 
“ the three strides of Yish?2u,” spoken of in the i?^g-veda, as 
before explained. In the Treta-yuga, or second age, the Daitya 
king Eah had, by his devotions and austerities, acquired the dc mi- 
nion of the three worlds, and the gods were shorn of their power 
and dignit}'. To remedy this, Yishwu was born as a dimmutive 
son of Kasyapa and Aditn The dwarf appeared before Eah, 
and begged of him as much land as he could step over in three 
paces. The generous monarch comphed with the request. 
Yishnu took two strides over heaven and earth , but respecting 
the virtues of Eah, he then stopped, leaving the dominion of 
Patrda, or the infernal regions, to Eah. 

The first five incarnations are thus purely mythological ; m 
the next three we have the heroic element, and in the nintli 
the religious 

6. Parusu-rama. ‘ E^a with the axe * Eorn m the Treta, 
or second age, as son of the Erahman Jamadagni, to dehver the 
Erahmans from the arrogant dominion of the Xshatriyas. See 
Parasu-Eama. 
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7. Kama or Eama-cliandra. ‘ The moon-like or gentle Kama/ 
tlie hero of the Eamajawa He iras the son of Dasaratha, king 
of Arodliyaj of the Solar race^ and was horn in the Treta-yuga, 
or second a^e, for the purpose of destroying the demon Eayawa. 

S. K/ ' The black or dark coloured.’ Tins is the most 

popular of all the later deities, and has obtamed such pre- 
emmence, that his votanes look upon him not simply as an 
incarnation, but as a perfect manifestation of Yishwu. TVlien. 
Ky;«h/za IS thus exalted to the full godhead, his elder brother, 
Eold-rama takes his place as the eighth Avatara. See & ish^za 
and Balci-rama. 

9 Buddha. Tlie great success of Buddha as a rehgious 
teacher seems to have mduced the Brahmans to adopt hi m as 
their own, rather than to recognise him as an adversary. So 
Vishzzu IS said to have appeared as Buddha to encourage demons 
and wicked men to despise the Yedas, reject caste, and deny the 
existence of the gods, and thus to effect their own destruction. 

10 Kalkl or Kalkm. ‘ The white horse.’ This mcamation 
of Yishnu is to appear at the end of the Kah or Iron Age, 
seated on a white horse, with a drawn sword blazmg like a 
comet, for the final destruction of the wicked, the renovation of 
creation, and the restoration of purity 

The above are the usually recognised Avat^s, hut the numher 
IS sometimes extended, and the Bhagavata Parana, which is the 
most fervid of aU the Pum/zas m its glorification of Yish?zu, 
enumerates twenty-two mcamations: — (i.) Purusha, the male, 
the progemtor; (2.) Yaraha, the boar; (3) Harada, the great 
sage; (4 ) Xara and Xarayawa (q.v); (5.) Kapila, the great 
sage; (6.) Hattiitreya, a sage; (7 ) Tajna, sacrifice; (8.) i^zshabha, 
a righteous king, father of Bharata; (9.) Pzzthu, a king; (10 ) 
Hatsya, the fish, (ii ) Xumia, the tortoise; (12 and 13.) 
Dhanwantari, the physician of the gods, (14,) Xara-sinha, tlie 
man-hon; fi5.)Ylmana, the dwarf; (16.) Param-r^a, (17.} 
Yeda-Yyasa, (iS ) Eama; (19 ) Bala-rama , (20 ) K?zsh7za, (21.) 
Buddlia; {22)KalkL But after this it adds — “The incarna- 
tions of Yishwu are innumerable, like the riiuilets fiowmg from 
an inexhaustible lake Hishis, !Manus, gods, sons of Manus, 
Prajapatis, are all portions of him '' 

AYATAEAA'A An abode of the Eakshasas, 

AYODHYA. The modem Oude, The capital of Ikshwaku, 
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the founder of the Solar race, and aftei'vvards the capital of 
Eama It is one of the seren sacred cities Tlie exact site has 
not "been discovered. 

AYUErYEDA. ‘ The Yeda of hfe ’ A v'ork on medicine, 
attributed to Dhanwantan, and sometimes regarded as a supple- 
ment to the Atharva-veda. 

ATUS The first-hom son of Pururavas and Urvan, and the 
father of Nahusha, Kshattra-vrzddha, Eambha, Eaji, and Anenas 

BABHEtT-YABANA Son of A;]nna by his wife Chitran- 
gad^ He was adopted as the son of his maternal grandfather, 
and reigned at Mampura as his successor He dwelt there in a 
palace of great splendour, surrounded with wealth and signs of 
power. TVhen Arjuna went to Mampuia with the horse intended 
for the Aswa-medha, there 'was a quarrel between Arjuna and 
King Babhru-v^ana, and the latter hilled his father with an 
arrow Eepenting of his deed, he determined to kiE himself, 
but he obtained from his step-mother, the Kaga princess XJliipi, 
a gem which restored Arjuna to life He returned with his 
father to Hastmapura. The description of this combat has been 
translated from the Mah^bharata by Troyer in his Raja 
Titaanginl, tome i p 578 

BADAEAYAJVA A name of Yeda Yyasa, especially used 
for him as the reputed author of the Vedanta philosophy He 
■vras the author of the Brahma Sutras, pubhshed in the Bibliotheca 
Indica, 

BADAEl, BADAEIKASEAMA A place sacred to YisEot, 
near the Ganges m the Himalayas, particularly in Yishwu's dual 
form of Kara-KarayaTza Thus, in the Maharbharata, /S'lva, 
addressmg Arjuna, says, “ Thou wast Kara m a former body, 
and, with Karayarm for thy companion, didst perform dreadful 
austenty at Badarl for many myriads of years.” It is now 
kno'vvn as Badari-natha, though this is properly a title of Yish?zu 
as lord of BadarL 

BADAYA ‘ A mare, the submarine fire ’ In mythology it 
IS a fame with the head of a horse, called also Haya-5iras, 

‘ liorse-head’ See Aurva. 

BAHiKAS. People of the Panjab, so called in Panmi and 
the Mah^bh^ata. They are spoken of as bemg impure and out 
of the law. 

BAHU, BAHUKA A king of the Solar race, wlio was van- 
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quished and diiven out of his country by the tribes of Haihayas 
iind Talajanghas He was father of Sagara. 

BAHUKA- The name of Hala when he was transformed 
into a dwarf 

BAHULAS The K) dtikas or Pleiades 

BAHYi2/CHA A priest or theologian of the iJzg-veda. 

BALA-BHADRA See, Bala-rama. 

BALA-GOPALA The boy Hrishwa. 

BALA-E,A]\LL (Bala-bhadra and Bala-deya are other forms 
of this name ) The elder brother of K?ishm Wlien K?«sh7ia 
IS regarded as a full manifestation of Tish^^u, Bala-rama is 
recognised as the seventh Avataia or mcarnation in Ins place. 
According to tins view, which is the favourite one of the 
VaishTiavas, K?^sh?ia is a full divimty and Bala-rama an incar- 
nation , but the story of their bnth, as told in the Maha-bharata, 
places them more upon an equahty. It says that Yishm took 
two hairs, a white and a black one, and that these became Bala- 
lama and & ishm, the children of Devaki Bala-rama was of 
fair complexion, K^^shwa was very dark. As soon as Bala-rama 
was born, he was cairied away to Gokula to preserve his hfe 
from the tyrant Ivansa, and he was there nurtured by Nanda as 
a child of EohinL He and H7ish?ia grew up together, and he 
took part in many of K? ishna’s boyish freaks and adventures. 
His earliest exploit was the kilhng of the gieat Asura Dhenuk&, 
who had the form of an ass This demon attacked him, but 
Bala-rama seized his assailant, whnied Inm round by his legs 
tiU he was dead, and cast his carcase into a tree Another Asura 
attempted to carry off Bala-rama on his shoulders, hut the hoy 
beat out the demon’s brains with his fists Knsh?za went 

to Matliiuu, Bala-rama accompanied him, and manfully supported 
him till Kan^a was killed. Once, when Bala-rama was intoxicated, 
he called upon the Yamima river to come to him, that ho might 
bathe; but his command not being heeded, he plunged his 
ploughshare into the river, and dragged the waters whithersoever 
he went, nntil they were obliged to assume a hnman form and 
beseech his forgiveness. This action gained for him the title 
Yamnna-bliid and Kalindi-karsha?ia, breaker or dragger of the 
YamnniL He killed Enkmin in a gambling brawL Wlien 
Samba, son of K? ishwa, was detained as a prisoner at Hastinapur 
by Diir-yodliana, Bala-rama demanded Ins lelease, and, being 
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refused, Le tlmist his ploughshare under the ramparts of the 
city, and drew them towards him, thus compelling the Kaura- 
vas to give up their prisoner Lastly, he killed the great ape 
Dwivida, who had stolen his weapons and derided him. 

Such are some of the chief incidents of the life of Bala-rama, 
as related m the Pura?ias, and as popular among the votaries of 
K? ish? 2 a In the Maha-hh^ata he has more of a human cha- 
racter. He taught both Dur-yodhana and Ehima the use of the 
mace Though inclining to the side of the Pa/W'^avas, he refused 
to take an active part either with them or the Kauravas He 
■witnessed the combat between Dur-yodhana and Lhima, and 
beheld the foul blow struck by the latter, which made him so 
indignant that he seized his weapons, and was with difficulty 
restrained by K?ish7ia from falhng upon the PaTzr^avas He 
died just before Krzsh?za, as he sat under a banyan tree m the 
outskirts of Dwa^ka. 

Another view is held as to the origm of Bala-iama Accord- 
ing to this he was an mcamation of the great serpent Sesha, and 
when he died the serpent is said to have issued from his mouth. 

The “ wine-loving ” Bala-rama (Madhu-pnya or Priya-madhu) 
was as much addicted to wme as his brother K?ishKa was 
devoted to the fair sex. He was also irascible m temper, and 
sometimes quarrelled even with K? ish?ia . the Pura?ias represent 
them as having a serious difference about the Syamantaka jewel 
He had but one wife, Eevati, daughter of Kmg Eaivata, and 
was faitliful to her By her he had two sons, hTisa/ha and 
Ulmuka. He is represented as of fair complexion, and, as Hila- 
vastra, ‘ clad in a dark-blue vest ’ His especial weapons are a club 
{khetaka or smmanda), the ploughshare (hala), and the pestle 
(musalu), from which he is called Phala and HaLa, also Hala- 
yudha, ‘plough-armed,’ Hala-bhnt, ‘plough-bearer,’ Langali 
and Sankarsham, ‘ploughman,’ and Musali, ‘pestle-holder’ 
As he has a palm for a banner, he is called TSla-dhwaja Other 
of his appellations are Gupta-chara, ‘who goes secretly,’ Kam- 
jjala and Samvaitaka 

BALA-EAhLiTAJVA. A drama by Eaja-sekhara. It has been 
printed. 

BALEYA A descendant of Bali, a Daitya. 

BALHL A northern country, Balldi. Said m the Maha- 
bhiirata to be famous for its horses, as Balkh is to the present time. 
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EALHJKASj EAHLIKAS. “Al\rays associated "with the 
people of the north, west, and ultra-Indian provinces, and usually 
considered to represent the Bactrians orpeopleof Balkk” — Wilson 

BALL A good and virtuous Daitya king He was son of 
Yirochana, son of Prahlada, son of Hira?^ya-ka5lpu. His wife 
was YmdhyavalL Through his devotion and penance he defeated 
Indra, humbled the gods, and extended his authority over the three 
worlds The gods appealed to Yishnu for protection, and he be- 
came manifest m his Dwarf Avatara for the purpose of restrain- 
ing Bah, This dwarf craved from Bah the boon of three steps 
of ground, and, hairing obtained it, he stepped over heaven and 
earth m two strides , but then, out of respect to Bah’s kindness 
and his grandson Prahlada’s virtues, he stopped short, and left to 
him Patala, the infernal regions. Bah is also called Maha-bali, and 
his capital was Maha-bah-pura. The germ of the legend of the 
three steps is found in the i?^g-veda, where Yish^iu is represented 
as taking three steps over earth, heaven, and the lower regions, 
ti'pifymg perhaps the rismg, culmination, and setting of the 
sun. 

BALl, BALIH. The monkey kmg of Kjshkmdhya, who was 
slam by Kama, and whose kingdom was given to his brother 
Su-griva, the friend and ally of Rama. He was supposed to be 
the son of Indra, and to have been bom from the hair {hala) of 
his mother, whence his name. His wife’s name was Tar^ and 
his sons Angada and Tara 

BAYA A Daitya, eldest son of Bah, who had a thousand 
arms. He was a friend of 5'iva and enemy of Yishmx. H!is 
daughter TJsha fell in love with Aniruddha, the grandson of 
K7ish?ia, and had him conveyed to her by magic art. Kr^sh^ia, 
Bala-r^a, and Pradyumna went to the rescue, and were resisted 
by Ba??a, who was assisted by Siva and Skanda, god of war. 
iSiva was overpowered by K? 2 shna ; Skanda was wounded , and 
the many arms of BaTia were cut off by the missile weapons of 
Iv7ish7ia ^va then interceded for the hfe of BaTza, and K^-^shmi 
granted it He is called also Yairochi 

BAHGA Bengal, but not m the modem apphcation In 
ancient tunes Banga meant the districts north of the Bhagirathi 
— Jessore, Knsh?iagar, &c. See Anu. 

BARBARAS. Hame of a people The analogy to ‘ bar- 
barians ’ IS not in sound only, but m all the authorities these are 
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classed with "borderers and foreigners a,nd nations not Hindu.” 
— Wilson 

BARHISHADS. A class of Pit^zs, who, when alire, kept 
up the household flame, and presented offerings with Are Some 
authorities identify them with the months. Their dwelling is 
Taibhraja-loka. See Pitns. 

BAUDHATAISrA. A writer on Bharma-^astra or law. He 
was also the author of a Sutra work. 

BBADEA. Wife of Utathya (q v ). 

BHADRACHAEU. A son of Knshm and Rukmini. 

BHADRA-KALL Name of a goddess In modern times 
it apphes to Durg^ 

BHADRA/SW A i A region lying to the east of Meni. 2 . 
A celebrated horse, son of Uchchai^-^Yas. 

"EH AG A. A deity mentioned in the Yedas, but of very 
indistmct personality and powers. He is supposed to bestow 
wealth and to preside over marriage, and he is classed among 
the Adityas and Viswedevas. 

BHAGA-NETRA-GHNA (or -HAN). ^ Destroyer of the eyes 
of Ehaga.’ An appellation of /Siva. 

BHAGAVAD-GiTA ^The song of the Divine One’ A 
celebrated episode of the Maha-bharata^ in the form of a metrical 
dialogue, in which the divine Knshwa is the chief speaker, and 
expounds to Arjuna his philosophical doctrmes. The author of 
the work is unknown, but he was probably a Brahman, and 
nommally a Yaish^zava, but really a philosopher and thinker, 
whose mmd was cast m a broad mould.” This poem has been 
interpolated m the Maha-bharata, for it is of much later date 
than the body of tliat epic , it is later also than the six Dar^awas 
or philosophical schools, for it has received mspiration from 
them all, especially from the Smkhya, Toga, and Yedanta The 
second or third century ad has been proposed as the probable 
time of its appearance. K? ishm, as a god, is a manifestation of 
Yishnu, but m this song, and in other places, he is held to 
be the supreme bemg As man, he was related to both the 
Parz^Zavas and the Kauravas, and m the great war between these 
two famihes he refused to take up arms on either side But he 
consented to act as the Pa?Z(iava Ai^una’s charioteer. When 
the opposing hosts were drawn up in array against each other, 
Arjuna, touched 'with compunction for the approaching slaughter 
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of kuidxed and friends, appeals to El?zsli?ia for guidance. Tins 
gives the occasion for the philosophical teaching. The poem 
IS divided into three sections, each containmg sis chapters, the 
plnlosophical teaching m each being somewhat distinct,” but 

undoubtedlj the mam design of the poem, the sentiments 
expressed m winch have exerted a powerful mfiuence throughout 
India for the last 1600 years, is to inculcate the doctrine of 
Bhakti (faith), and to exalt the duties of caste above all other 
obhgations, mcludmg those of friendship and kindred ” So 
Arjuna is told to do his duty as a soldier without heedmg the 
slaughter of friends. “ In the second division of the poem the 
Pantheistic doctrmes of the Vedanta are more directly mculcated 
than in the other sections. K? ishwa here, m the plamest lan- 
guage, claims adoration as one with the great umversal spint 
pervading and constitutmg the universe.” The language of this 
poem is exceedingly beautiful, and its tone and sentiment of a 
very lofty character, so that they have a strikmg effect even in 
the prose translation. It was one of the earhest Sansk? it works 
translated mto Enghsh by Wilkins \ but a much more perfect 
translation, with an excellent introduction, has since been pub- 
hshed by Mr. J. Coekburn Thompson, from which much of the 
above has been borrowed- There are several other translations 
in Trench, German, &c 

BHAGAVATA PUEAA^A. The Pm^a ‘‘in which ample 
details of duty are described, and which opens with (an extract 
from) the Gayatri , that in which the death of the Asura V?^tra 
is told, and m winch the mortals and immortals of the S^swata 
Kalpa, with the events that then happened to them in the 
world, are related, that is celebrated as the Bhagavata, and 
consists of 18,000 verses ” Such is the Hindu description of 
this work, “ The Bhagavata,” says Wilson, “ is a work of great 
celebrity in India, and exercises a more direct and powerful 
influence upon the opinions and feelings of the people than 
perhaps any other of the Purawas. It is placed fifth m all the 
Lsts, but the Padma ranks it as the eighteenth, as the extracted 
substance of all the rest. According to the usual specification, 
it consists of 18,000 filokas, distributed amongst 332 chapters, 
divided into twelve skandhas or books It is named Bhagavata 
from its being dedicated to the glorification of Bh^avata or 
Vishnu,” The most popular and characteristic part of this 
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PinCiwa IS tlie tcntli book, wbicli narrates in detail tlie history 
of & ishna, and has been translated into perhaps all the Ter- 
naciilar languages of India. Colebrooke concurs in the opinion 
of many learned Hindus that this Pura^ia is the composition of 
the gmininaiian Yopadeva, who hved about six or seven cen- 
turies ago at the court of Hemadri, Ptaja of Deva-gin (Deognrh 
or Daulataliad), and Wilson sees no reason for calhng m 
(piGstion the tradition which assigns the work to this writer. 
This Pura?za has been translated into Prench by Purnoiif, and 
has been published with the text m three volumes folio, and 
in other forms 

BHAGlPATHl The Ganges. The name is derived from 
Bhagiratlia, a descendant of Sagara, whose austenties induced 
^'iva to allow the sacred river to descend to the earth for the 
purpose of bathing the ashes of Sagaxa’s sons, who had been 
consumed by the wrath of the sage Kapila. Bhagiratha named 
the river Sagara, and after leading it over the earth to the sea, 
he conducted it to Patala, where the ashes of his ancestors were 
laved with its waters and purified. 

BHAIRAYA (mas.), BHAIRAYl (fern.). ^The tenable.’ 
Fames of /Siva and lus wife DevL The Bhairavas are eight in- 
ferior forms or mamfestations of Siva, all of them of a terrible 
character — (i ) Asit^ga, black limbed, (2.) Sanh^a, destruc- 
tion , (3 ) Ruru, a dog , (4 ) K^a, black , (5 ) Knodha, anger ; 
(6 ) Tamra-chmZa, red crested; (7.) Chandra-chuifa, moon crested ; 
(8 ) hlaha, great. Other names are met with as variants : Ka- 
pala, Rudra, Bhisha?za, Un-matta, Ku-pati, &c. In these forms 
Siva often rides upon a dog, wherefore he is called /?wa^wa, 

‘ whoso horse is a dog ’ 

BHAMATL a gloss on /S'anlcara’s commentary upon the 
Brahma Sutras by Yachaspati Miira. It is in course of publi- 
cation in tlie Bibliotheca Inchca. 

BHANUMATL Daughter of Bhanu, a Tadava cluef, who 
was abducted fi‘om her home in Dw^k^ during the absence of 
her father, by the demon Nikumbha, 

BIIARADWAJA A iJ^shi to whom many Yedic h}Tnns are 
attributed. He was the son of B?ihaspati and father of Dro/fa, 
the preceptor of the PaTzrfavas. The Taittirlya Erahinawa says 
that he hved through tliree lives ” (probably meaning a life of 
great length), and that ‘‘he became immortal and ascended to 
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tlie lieayenly world, to union with the sun.” In the Maha- 
bh^nta he is represented as hving at Hardwar , in the Eama3’’a??a 
he received Ema and Sita m his hermitage at Prayaga, which 
was then and afterwards much celebrated. According to some 
of the Puia?zas and the Hari-vansa, he became by gift or adop- 
tion the son of Kin g Pharata, and an absurd story is told about 
his birth to account for his name : His mother, the wife of 
Utathya, was pregnant by her husband and by Brihaspatn 
Dirgha-tamas, the son by her husband, kicked his half-brother 
out of the womb before his time, when Brihaspati said to his 
mother, * Bhara-dwa-jam,’ ^Cherish this child of two fathers.’ 

BELAEAHWAJA i. Dro?ia. 2 Any descendant of Bharad- 
waja or follower of his teaching 3 Hame of a grammarian and 
author of Sutras. 

BHAEATA i. A hero and kmg from whom the warhke 
people called Bharatas, frequently mentioned in the i?^g-veda, 
were descended. The name is mixed up with that of Yi^wami- 
trsu Bharata’s sons were called Visw^itras and Yiswanntra’s 
sons were called Bharatas 

2. An ancient king of the first Manwantara. He was 
devoted to Yishwu, and abdicated his throne that he might 
contmue constant m meditation upon him. While at his 
hermitage, he went to bathe in the river, and there saw a doe 
big with young frightened hy a horu Her fawn, which was 
brought forth suddenly, fell into the water, and the sage rescued 
it. He brought the animal up, and becoming excessively fond 
of it, his abstraction wus mteiTupted. “ In the course of tune 
he died, watched by the deer with tears in its eyes, like a son 
mourning for his father , and he himself, as he expired, cast his 
eyes upon the deer and thought of nothmg else, bemg wholly 
occupied with one idea.” Por this misapj)lied devotion he was 
bom agam as a deer vath. the faculty of recollecting his former 
life In tins form he lived an austere retired life, and having 
atoned for his former error, was bom agam as a Brahman But 
his person was ungainly, and he looked hke a cra2y idiot. He 
discharged servile offices, and was a palaiikm hearer, but ho 
had true wisdom, and discoursed deeply upon philosophy and 
the power of Yishmi. Finally he obtained exemption from 
future birtL This legend is “ a sectarial graft upon a Paura^iik 
stem.” 
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3 Son of Da^aratha hj Ms wife Kaikeyi, and half-Motlier 
of Eama-chandra He was educated by Ms mother’s father, 
Aswa-pati, king of Xekaya, and married Ma7^^?aT^, the cousin 
of Sita His mother, through maternal fondness, brought 
about the exile of Eama, and endeavoured to secure her own 
son’s succession to the throne, but Bharata refused to supplant 
his elder brother On the death of his father Bharata pei^ 
formed the funeral rites, and went after Eama with a complete 
army to bring him back to Ayodhya and place him on the throne 
He found Kama at CMtra-kuifa, and there was a generous con- 
tention between them as to wMch should reign. Kama refused 
to return until the period of his exile was completed, and 
Bharata declined to be king; but he returned to Ayodhya, 
as Eama’s representative, and setting up a pair of Kama’s 
shoes as a mark of his authority, Bharata ruled the country in 
Ms brother’s name. He destroyed tMity millions of terrible 
gandliarvas ” and made himself master of their country. 

4. A prince of the Puru branch of the Lunar raca Bharata 
was son of Dushyanta and >Sakuntala. Hinth m descent from 
M m came Kuru, and fourteenth from Kuiu came /Santami 
TMs kmg had a son named YicMtra-virya, who died child- 
less, leamng two widows. Knsh^ia Dwaipayana was natural 
brother to YicMtra-vIrya. Under the law he raised up seed to 
his brother from the widows, whose sons were DM’ita-rashto 
and Pa?wfu, between whose descendants, the Kauravas and 
Pa^z^Zavas, the great war of the Mah^bh^ta was fought. 
Through their descent from Bharata, these prmces, but more 
especially the Paw^Zavas, were called Bharatas 

5 A sage who is the reputed mventor of dramatic entertam- 
ments. 

6 A name home by several others of less note than the 
above. 

BHAKATA A descendant of Bharata, especially one of the 
Pdndu. prmces. 

BHAKATA-YAKSHA India, as having been the kingdom 
of Bharata. It is divided into mne Khaw^as or parts Lidra- 
dwipa, Ha^erumat, Tamra-varTia, Gabhastimat, ISTaga-dwipa, 
Saumya, Gahdharva, Y^9za 

BHAKATI A name of SaraswatL 

BHAKGAYA A descendant of Bhngu, as Chyavana, /Sau- 
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iiaka, Jamad-agni, Lut more especially used for tlie latter and 
Parasu-rama. 

BHAETi? 7 -IIARL A celebrated poet aud grammarian, Tivbo 
IS said to baTe been tlie brotlier of Yikramaditya He ^rrote 
tliree Patakas or Centuries ofveises, called — (i ) >S?/ mgara-sataka, 
on amatory matters, (2 ) Yiti-^ataka, on polity and etlncs, (3.) 
Yairagya-^ataka, on religious austerity. These maxims are said to 
have been ivritten rrlien be bad taken to a religious bfe after a 
licentious youtL He was also author of a grammatical work of 
higb repute called Yakya-padlya, and tbe poem called Bba^^- 
kavya is by some attributed to him. The moral verges were 
translated mto French so long ago as 1670. A note at the end 
of that translation says, Trad, par le Brahmme Padmanaba en 
flamand et du flamand en fran9ais par Tb. La Grue ’’ The text 
wutb a Latin translation was prmted by Schiefner and Weber. 
There is a translation in German by Boblen and Scbutz, in 
French by Fauche, and of tbe erotic verses by Eegnaud, in 
Enghsh by Professor Tawney m tbe iTidian Antiqumy, 

BHASHA-PAEICHCHHEDA An exposition of tbe Hyaya 
philosophy. There are several editions. 

BHASKAEACHAEYA. (Bhaskara + Acharya.) A cele- 
brated mathematician and astronomer, who was bom early m 
the eleventh century He was author of the Bija-gamta on 
arithmetic, the Lilavati on algebra, and the Siddhanta Siroma?n 
on astronomy It has been claimed for Bhaskara that he “ was 
fully acquainted with tbe prmciple of tbe Differential Calculus.” 
This elaun Dr Spottiswoode considers to be overstated, hut he 
observes of Bhaskara It must he admitted that the penetration 
shown by Bhaskara m his analysis is m the highest degree 
remarkable , that the formula which he establishes, and Ins 
method of estahhshing it, bear more than a mere resemblance — 
they bear a strong analogy — to the corresponding process in 
modern astronomy, and that the majority of scientific persons 
will learn with surprise the existence of such a method m the 
writmgs of so distant a period and so distant a region.” — Jou 7 . 
Pu A. S , 1S59 

BHATTACHAEYA See Kumarila Bha^^a. 

BHAm-KAYYA. A poem on the actions of Eama by 
Bha^^L It IS of a very artificial character, and is designed to 
illustrate the laws of grammar and the figures of poetry and 
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rhetoric. The text has been printed with a commentary^ and 
part has been translated into German by Schutz. 

BHAUMA. Son of Bhnmi (the earth). A metronymic of 
the Daitya !N‘araka. 

BHAUTYA. The fourteenth Mann. See Mann. 

BHAVA, I. A Yedic deity often mentioned in connection 
with 5 'arva the destroyer. 2 A name of Rudia or Siva, or of 
a manifestation of that god. See Rudra. 

BHAVA-BHUTL A celebrated dramatist, the author of 
tliree of the best extant Sansk^ it dramas, the Maha-vira Chanta, 
Uttara Eama Chanta, and Malati Madhava. He was also 
known as fi^ri-kan^ha, or ‘throat of eloquenca' He was a Bmh- 
man, and wns a native either of Beder or Berar, but TJjjayini or 
its neighbourhood would seem, from his vivid descnptions of the 
scenery, to have been the place of his residence. The eighth 
century is the penod at which he flourished. His three plays 
have been translated by Wilson in blank verse, who says of 
Malati Madhava, “ The author is fond of an unreasonable display 
of learning, and occasionally substitutes the phraseology of 
logic or metaphysics for the language of poetry and nature. At 
the same time the beauties predominate over the defects, and 
the language of the drama is in general of extraordmary beauty 
and power.” 

BHAYISHYA PURAWA. “This Pura?ia, as its name im- 
j)hGs, should be a book of prophecies foretelling what will be ” 
The copies discovered contain about 7000 stanzas. The work 
IS far from agreeing with the declared character of a Pura^a, 
and is principally a manual of rites and ceremomes. Its deity 
IS SiYX There is another work, containing also about 7000 
verses, called the Bhavishyottara PuraTia, a name which would 
imply that “ it was a continuation or supplement of the former,” 
and its contents are of a similar character. — Wilson, 

BHAYISHYOTTARA PUEAiVA. See Bhavishya Purawa 

BHAWANL One of the names of the wife of &va. See 
Devi 

BlIELA An ancient sage who wrote upon medicine 

IJlllKtSIlH A mendicant The Brahman m the fourth 
and last stage of his rehgious life. See Brahman. 

Any mendicant, especially, in its Pah form, Bhikkhu, a Bud- 
dhist mendicant. 
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BHlMA, BHIMA-SENA- ^The terriblo’ The second of 
the five Vmclvi princes, and mythically son of Yayn, ‘ the god of 
the 'Wind’ He was a man of vast size, and had great strength. 
He 'v\^as -vmthful m temper, and given to ahnse, a brave warrior, 
but a fierce and cruel foe, coarse in taste and manners, and a 
great feeder, so that he was called Vnkodara, ‘wolfs belly/ 
Half of the food of the family was allotted to him, and the other 
half sufficed for his four brothers and their mother The weapon 
he generally used was a club, which suited his gigantic strength, 
and he had been trained in the use of it by DroTza and Eala- 
rtoa Bbs great strength excited the en'vy of his cousin Dnr- 
yodhana, who poisoned him and threw his body into the 
Ganges , but it sank to the realm of the serpents, where it was 
restored to health and vigour, and Bhima returned to Hastina- 
pura. At the passage of arms at Hastmapura, he and Dur- 
yodhana engaged each other with clubs ; but the mmiic combat 
soon turned into a fierce personal conflict, which Dro/ia had to 
put an end to by force. It was at this same meetmg that he 
reviled Karwa, and heaped contempt upon him, increasing and 
convertmg into bitter hatred the enmity which Kama had prt^- 
VLOUsly entertained against the PamZavas. When he and his 
brothers were m exile, and an attempt was made, at the instiga- 
tion of Dui-yodhana, to bum them in their house, it was ho who 
barricaded the house of Purochana, the director of the plot, and 
burnt him as he had intended to burn them Soon after this 
he met the Asura Hi^iunba, whom he killed, and then manual 
his sister Hic?imba. He also slew another Asura named Vaka, 
whom he seized by the legs and tore asunder , afterwards lu". 
killed his brother, Kirmlra, and other Asuras. Tins broiiglit tin*. 
Asuxas to submission, and they engaged to refrain from mo] ('sit- 
ing mankind. After the Pawrfu prmces were ostablialied at 
Indraprastha, Bhima fought in single combat with Jarasandlia, 
king of Magadha, who had refused to recognise thoir supremacy. 
As ‘ son of the wmd,’ Bhima was brother of Hammian, and was 
able to fly with great speed. By this power of flight, and witli 
the help of Hanuman, he made his way to Kuvera’s lieavim, 
high up in the Himalayas. When Jayadi'atlia faded in his 
attempt to carry off Hraupadi, he was pursued by Arjuna and 
Bhima. The latter overtook him,. dragged liim by the iiair from 
his chariot to the ground, and kicked Imu till he bcvianio sc'iisc- 
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less. At Arjuna^s remonstrance BMma refrained from killing 
Vnin j but lie cut off all his hair except five locks, and compelled 
him to acknovrledge pnhlicly that he v'as the slave of the 
PaTi^Zavas Bhima refused to listen to his brother's plea for 
Jayadratha’s release, but at Braupadi’s intercession he let him 
go free In the second exile of the Paw^avas, they went to the 
Eaja of Tirana, whose service they entered. Bhima, holding a 
ladle m one hand and a sword in the other, undertook the duties 
of cook , hut he soon exhibited his prowess by fighting with and 
k illin g a famous wrestler named Junuta. Braupadi had entered 
into the service of the queen as a waitmg-maid, and attracted 
the admiration of the kmg’s brother-in-law, Kichaka When she 
rejected his advances, he insnlted and brutally assaulted her 
Her husbands did not seem disposed to avenge her, so she 
appealed to Bhima, as she was wont when she sought revenge. 
Braupadi made an assignation with Kichaka, which Bhima kept, 
and after a sharp struggle with the disappointed gallant, be 
broke his hones to atoms, and made his body into a large ball 
of flesh, so that no one could tell how he had been killed or 
who had killed him. Braupadi was judged to have had a share 
in his death, and was condemned to be burnt abve , hut Bhima 
drew his hair over his face, so that no one could recogmse him, 
and, tearing up a large tree for a club, he rushed to the rescue. 
He was taken for a mighty Gandharva, the crowd fled, and 
Braupadi was released. KXchaka had been the general of the 
forces of Yira^a and the mainstay of the kmg. After his death, 
Su-sarman, king of Trigartta, aided and abetted by the Kauravas 
and others, deteimined to attack Yira^a. The Eaja of Yirafa 
was defeated and made prisoner, but Bhima pursued Su-5arman 
and overcame him, rescued the prisoner, and made the conqueror 
captive In the great battle between the Kauravas and PamJa- 
vas, Bhima took a very prominent part. On the first day he 
fought agamst Bhishma ; on the second he slew the two sons of 
the Eaja of Magadha, and after them their father, killing him 
and his elephant at a single blow. In the night between the 
fourteenth and fifteenth day of the battle, Bhima fought with 
Bro?m until the nsmg of the sun , but that redoubted wariior 
fell by the hand of Bhr^sh^a-dyumna, who contmued the combat 
till noonday. On the seventeenth day he killed Buh-sasana, 
and drank his blood, as he had long before vowed to do, in 
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retaliation of the insults Dnii-s^ana had ojSered to DranpadL 
On the eighteenth and last day of the battle Dur-yodhana fled 
and hid himself m a lake, "V^iTien he was discoyered, he would 
not come out until he had received a promise that he should not 
have to flght with more than one man at a time. Even then 
he delayed until he was irritated by the abuse and the taunts 
of the PawcZavas Bhima and Dur-yodhana fought as usual 
with clubs The battle was long and furious ^ the parties were 
equally matched, and Bhima was gettmg the worst of it, when 
he struck an unfair blow which smashed Dur-yodhana’s thigh, 
and brought Imn to the ground. Thus he fulfilled his vow and 
avenged DraupadL In his fury Bhima kicked his prostrate 
foe on the head, and acted so brutally that his brother Yudhi- 
sh^hira struck him in the face with his fist, and directed Aijuna 
to take him away. Bala-i-^a was greatly mcensed at the foul 
play to which Bhima had resorted, and would have attacked 
the Pandavas had he not been mollified by Knsh?^a. He de- 
clared that Bhima should thenceforward be called Jihma-yodhm, 

* the unfair fighter.' After the conclusion of the war, the old 
king, Dh^ ita-rashjfra, asked that Bhima might be brought to him, 
Kjishwa, who knew the hhnd old man’s sorrow for his son, 
whom Bhima had killed, and suspecting his intention, placed 
before him an iron statue, winch Bh? ita-r^h^ra crushed in Ins 
embrace, Dh^ ita-rash^ra never forgave Bhima, and he returned 
the ill feehng with insults, which ended in the old kmg’s retir- 
ing into the forest. Bhima’s last pubhc feat was the slaughter 
of the horse m the sacrifice which followed Tudhi-sh^hira’s 
accession to the throne Apart from his mythological attributes, 
the character of Bhima is natural and distinct A man of burly 
form, prodigious strength, and great animal courage, with coarse 
tastes, a gluttonous appetite, and an irascible temper; jovial and 
jocular when in good humour, hut abusive, truculent, and brutal 
when his passions were roused. Has repartees were forcible though 
coarse, and he held his own even against K? ^sh7^a. when the 
latter made personal remarks npon him. See Maha-bharata. 

By his Asura wife HnZimba he had a son named GhaZotkacha ; 
and by his wife Balandhara, prmcess of Kasi, he also had a son 
named Sarvatraga or Sarvaga Other appellations of Bhima are 
Bhima-sena, B^u-salm, *the large armed,’ Jar^andha-jit, ‘van- 
quisher of Jardsandlia’ 
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BHlMA. Name of tlie father of DamayantL A name of 
Eudia or of one of his personifications See Eudra. 

BHIMA /S'ANKAEA, BHIJVIE^WAEA Name of one of 
the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

BHiMA-SENA. A name of Bhlma. 

BHiSEhIA ^ The terrible ’ Son of King fiSntanu by the 
holy river goddess Ganga, and hence called /Santanava, Gahgeya, 
and Nadi-ja, 'the nver-born ' When Kmg /S^antanu was very 
old he desired to marry a young and beautiful wife His son 
/Santanava or Bhishma found a suitable damsel, but her parents 
objected to the marriage because Bhishma was heir to the throne, 
and if she bore sons they could not succeed To gi’atify his 
father’s desires, he made a vow to the girl’s parents that he 
would never accept the throne, nor marry a wife, nor become 
the father of children. /Santanu then mamed the damsel, whose 
name was Satyavatl, and she bore him two sons. At the death 
of his father, Bhishma placed the elder son upon the throne, but 
he was headstrong and was soon killed in battle The other 
son, named Yichitra-vlryya, then succeeded, and Bhishma acted 
as his protector and adviser By force of arms Bhishma obtained 
two daughters of the king of KosI and married them to Yichitra- 
vlryya, and when that jirince died young and childless, Bhishma 
atjted as guardian of his widows. By Bhishma’s arrangement, 
Krishna Dwaipayana, who was horn of Satyavatl before her 
marriage, raised up seed to his half-brother. The two children 
were Pfwdu and Dli?’'ita-rashft^a. Bhishma brought them up and 
acted for them as regent of Hastina-pura. He also directed the 
training of their respective children, the TandnYos and Kaiiravas. 
On the mpture taking place between the rival families, Bhishma 
comisolled moderation and peace. Wlien the war began he 
took the side of the Kauravas, Hie sons of Dlirita-rfislife, and 
lie was made commandor-m-cliief of their army. Ho laid down 
sonic rules for iiiiti gating the horrors of war, and he stipulated 
that ]io should not bo called ujion to fig] it against Arjiina. 
Goaded by the reproaches of Dur-yodliana, ho attacked Arjuna 
on the tentli day of the liaiile. ITo was unfaiily wounded l)y 
>S'ikluiiulin, and was puncocl with inniuiiGrablo arrows from tlie 
hands of Arjuna, so that there was not a space of two fingers’ 
breadth left unwoundud in his whole body, and wdicn lie fell 
from Ills ohanot lie was ux>lic*hl from the ground by the 
arrows and lay as on a couch of darts. He was mortally 
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wounded, but be bad obtained tbe power of fixing tbo period 
of bis death, so be survived fifty-eigbt days, and debvered 
several long didactic discourses. Bbisbina exhibited through- 
out bis life a self-denial, devotion, and fidebty which remained 
unsuUied to the last. He is also known by tbe appellation 
Tarpa?zechchbu, and as Tala-ketu, ‘palm banner/ Bee Maha- 
bbarata. 

BHiSHMAKA. i. An appellation of Ava. 2. King of 
Yidarbba, father of Eukmin and of Rukmini, the chief wife of 
Krishna. 

BHOGAYATL ‘ The voluptuous.' The subterranean capital 
’ of the Hdgas m the Kaga-loka portion of Patala. Another name 
is Put-k^ 

BHO JA- A name borne by many kings JMost conspicuous 
among them was Bhoja or Bhoja-deva, king of Dhar, who is said 
to have been a great patron of bterature, and probably died 
before 10S2A.D 2. A prmce of the Yadava race who reigned 

at IVIv ittikavatl on the Parna^a river in Malwa; he is called 
also hlaha-bhoja. 3. A tribe living in tbe Ymdhya mountains. 
4. A country , the modem Ehojpur, Bhagalpur, &c 

BHOJA-PEABAInTDHA a collection of hterary anecdotes 
relating to King Ehoja of Dhar, written by Ballala. The text 
has been hthographed by Pavie 

BBLBiGXJ. A Yodic sage. He is one of the Prajapatis and 
great i^zshis, and is regarded as the founder of tbe race of tbe 
Bb? igus or Bb^gavas, in which was bom damad-agni and Para^u 
Kama. Manu calls him son, and says that be confides to him 
bis Institutes According to tbe Maba-hb^ata be officiated at 
Baksba’s celebrated sacrifice, and had his heard pulled out by 
&va. The same authority also tells tbe following story • — It is 
related of Bbrzgu that be rescued tbe sage Agastya from tbe 
tyranny of Kmg Kabusba, who bad obtained superhuman 
power. Bh?2gu crept into Agastya's hair to avoid the potent 
glance of Kahusha, and when that tyrant attached Agastya to 
his chariot and kicked him on the head to make him move, 
Bh?2gu cursed Kahusha, and he was turned into a serpent. 
Bln 2gu, on Kahusha's supplication, limited the duration of his 
cursa 

In the Padma PuraTia it is related that the Bishis, assembled 
at a sacrifice, disputed as to which deity was best entitled to the 
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liomage of a BiaJiman. Being nnable to agree^ they resolved to 
send Bh?zgu to test the characters of the various gods, and he 
accordingly went. He could not obtain access to Ava because 
that deity was engaged with his wife , “ finding him, therefore, 
to consist of the property of darkness, Bhr^gu sentenced Inm to 
talce the form of the Linga, and pronounced that he should have 
no offerings presented to him, nor receive the worship of the 
pious and respectable. His next visit was to Brahm^ whom he 
beheld surrounded by sages, and so much inflated with his own 
importance as to treat Bhrzgu with great inattention, betraying 
his being made up of foulness. The Mum therefore excluded 
him from the worship of the Brahmans. Eepairing next to 
Yish^ju, he found the deity asleep, and, indignant at his seeming 
sloth, Bhrigu stamped upon his breast with his left foot and 
awoke him, instead of bemg offended, Yishw gently pressed 
the Brahman’s foot and expressed himself honoured and made 
happy by its contact , and Bhrzgu, highly pleased' by his humi- 
lity, and satisfied of his bemg impersonated goodness, proclaimed 
Ylsh?^u as the only being to be worshipped by men or gods, in 
which decision the Munis, upon Bhrigu’s report, concurred.” — 
Wihon 

BHi2/GUS ® Roasters, consumers.’ class of mythical 
beings who belonged to the middle or aenal class of gods.” — 
Both They are connected with Agm, and are spoken of as 
producers and nourishers of fire, and as makers of chariots. 
They are associated with tlie Angirasas, the Atharvans, itib- 
hus, &C. 

BHtJ, BHTJMI The earth See Pnthivi. 

BHtJR. Yy^nk 

BHtTEI-SEAYAS. A pnnce of the Balhikas and an ally of 
the Kauravas, who was killed in the great battle of the Malia- 
bli^ata^ 

BHIJR-LOKA See Loka. 

BHlJTA A ghost, imp, goblin. Malignant spirits which 
liaimt cemeteries, lurk m trees, animate dead bodies, and delude 
and devour human beings. According to the Yishnu Puruwa 
they are “fierce bemgs and eaters of flesh,” who were created by 
the Creator when he was incensed. In the Yayu Pura?z-a their 
mother is said to have been Krodha, 'anger.’ The Elmtas are 
attendants of 5iva, and he is held to be their king 
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BHtjTESA, BHtJTEfiWAEA. 'Lord of beings or of 
created tlungs ’ A name applied to YisIiot, Brabm^ and 
as ‘'lord of tb.e Bhutas or goblins/ it is applied to 

SlYX 

BHIJYAjS'ESWAEA- a mined city in Orissa, sacred to 
tlie TvorsMp of jSiYa, and containing the remains of several 
temples It vras formerly called Ekamrarkanana 

BHETAR See Yj^rih. 

BHUVAE-LOKA See Loka. 

BiBHATSU. ‘ Loathing/ An appellation of Ai^una. 

BTYDITS AB A. The son and successor of Chandra-gupta. 

BEAHj^LA^ BEAHMAN (neuter) The supreme soul of the 
umverse, self-existent, absolute, and eternal, from which all things 
emanate, and to which all return. This divine essence is incor- 
poreal, immaterial, invisible, unborn, uncreated, without hegin- 
nmg and without end, illimitable, and inappreciable by the senso 
until the film of mortal blindness is removed. It is all-pervading 
and infimte m its manifestations, in all nature, animate and in- 
animate, in the highest god and in the meanest creatura This 
supreme soul receives no worship, but it is the object of that 
abstract meditation which Ehndu sages practise in order to 
obtam absorption into it. It is sometimes called Kala-hansa. 

There is a passage m the /Satapatha Brahmawa which repre- 
sents Brahma (neut ) as the active creator. See Brahma. 

The Yeda is sometimes called Brahma. 

BEAHhlA (mascuhne) The first member of the Hindu 
triad; the supreme spirit mamfested as the active creator of 
the umverse He sprang from the mundane egg deposited by 
the supreme first cause, and is the Prajapati, or lord and father 
of all creatures, and in the first place of the jR^shis or Praju- 
patia 

YTien Brahma has created the world it remains unaltered for 
one of his days, a period of 2,160,000,000 years The world and 
all that is therein is then consumed by fire, but the sages, gods, 
and elements survive. When he awakes he again restores crea- 
tion, and this process is repeated until his existence of*a hundred 
years is brought to a close, a period which it requires fifteen 
figures to express. WTien this period is ended he himself expires, 
and he and all the gods and sages, and the whole universe are 
resolved mto their constituent elements. His name is invoked 
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in religious services, "but Puslikara {ho6ii& Pokliar), near Ajmir, 
is the only place -vfhere he receives Tvorship, though Professor 
Wilhams states that he has heard of homage being paid to him 
at Idar 

Brahma is said to he of a red colour He has four heads ; 
originally he had five, hut one was burnt off by the fire of /Siva^s 
central eye because he had spoken disrespectfully Hence he is 
called Chatur-^ana or Chatur-mukha, ‘four-faced,’ and Ashi'a- 
karwa, ‘ eight-eared.’ He has four arms , and in his hands he 
holds his sceptre, or a spoon, or a string of beads, or his bow 
Panvita, or a water jug, and the Yeda. His consort is Saraswati, 
goddess of learning, also called BrahmL His vehicle is a swan 
or goose, from which he is called Hansa-vahana His residence 
IS called Brahma-v^ mda. 

The name Brahma is not found in the Yedas and Brahmayias, 
in which the active creator is known as Hirawya-garbha, Praja- 
pati, &c. , but there is a curious passage in the /Satapatha Br^- 
ma? 2 a which says • “ He (Brahma, neuter) created the gods. 
Having created the gods, he placed them in these worlds m this 
world Agni, Yayu m the atmosphere, and Surya m the sky.” 
Two points connected with Brahma are remarkable As the 
father of men he performs the work of procreation by mcestuous 
mtercourse with his own daughter, variously named Yach or 
Saraswati (speech), Sandhya (twilight), Sata-rupa (the hundred- 
formed), &c. Secondly, that his powers as creator have been 
arrogated to tbe other gods Yishwu and Siva, while Brahma has 
been thro%vn into the shade. In the Aitareya Bmhmam it is said 
that Prajapati was in the form of a buck and his daughter was 
Eohit, a deer. According to the /Jatapatha Brahma72a and Manu, 
the supreme soul, the self-existent lord, created the waters and 
deposited in them a seed, which seed became a golden egg, in 
which be himself was horn as Brahma, the progenitor of ah the 
worlds. As the waters (nara) were “ the place of his movement, 
he (Brahma) was called Naraya^a.” Here the name H^ayana is 
referred distmctly to Brahma, but it afterwards became the name 
of YisliTzu. The account of the Ramayam is that “ all was water 
only, in which the earth was formed. Thence arose Brahma, the 
self-existent, ^nth the deities. He then, becoming a boar, raised 
up the earth and created the whole world with the saints, his 
sons. Brahm^ eternal and perpetually undecaying, sprang from 
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the ether ; from him was descended Manchi ; the son of Manchi 
was Kasyapa* From Ka^yapa sprang Vivaswat, and Manu is 
declared to have been Tivaswat’s soil” A later recension of 
tins poem alters this passage so as to make Erahma a mere 
mamfestation of Tish?iii Instead of “Erahma, the self-exis- 
tent, with the* deities,” it substitutes for the last three words, 
“the mipenshahle YishTzu.” The Vishwu PuraTza says that the 
“ divine Erahma called Xaraya^^a created all beings,” that Pra- 
japati “had formerly, at the commencement of the (previous) 
kalpas, taken the shape of a fish, a tortoise, &c., (so now), 
entering the body of a boar, the lord of creatures entered the 
water.” But this “ lord of creatures ” is clearly shown to be 
Vishwu, and these three forms, the fish, the tortoise, and the hoar, 
are now counted among the Avataras of Vishmi. {Bee, Avat^a.) 
This attribution of the form of a boar to Erahma (Pra^iapati) 
had been before made by the 6htapatha Erahmaraa, which also 
says, “ Having assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati created 
offspring.” The Linga Purawa is quite exceptional among the 
later works m ascribing the hoar form to Erahma. The Maha- 
hharata represents Brahma as sprmgmg from the navel of 
VishTJu or from a lotus which grew thereout; hence he is called 
ISTabhi-ja, ‘navel-born;’ Kanja, ‘the lotus,’ Sarojm, ‘having a 
lotus;’ Abja-ja, Abja-yom, and Kanja-ja, ‘lotus-bom.’ This 
is, of course, the view taken by the VaishTiavas. The same 
statement appears in the EamayaTza, although this poem gives 
Erahma a more prominent place than usual It represents 
Erahma as mformmg Kama of his divinity, and of his calling 
him to heaven m “the glory of Yishnu” He bestowed boons 
on Rama while that hero was on earth, and he extended his 
favours also to Eavam and other Eakshasas who were descen- 
dants of Ins son Pidastya. In the PuraTzas also he appears as a 
patron of the enemies of the gods, and it was by his favour that 
the Daitya Kmg Bali obtamed that almost umvei’sal dominion 
which required the mcamation of Yish?zu as the dwarf to repress. 
He is fm'ther represented in the EamayaTia as the creator of the 
beautiful Ahaly^ whom he gave as wife to the sage Gautama, 
Brahma, being thus inferior to Yishnu, is represented as giving 
homage and praise to YishTiu himself and to his form Krish^ia, 
but the YaisliTzava authorities make him superior to Eudra, 
'who, they say, sprang from his forehead. The /Saiva authorities 
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make Maka-dera or Eadra to be the creator of Brahma, and 
represent Brahma as worshipping the Linga and as acting as 
the charioteer of EndraM 

Brahma was the father of Daksha, who is said to have sprung 
from his thumb, and he was present at the sacrifice of that 
patriarch, which was rudely disturbed by Eudra. Then he had 
to humbly submit and appease the offended god. The four 
Kumaras, the chief of whom was called Sanat-kuuwa or by the 
patronymic Vaidhtoa, were later creations or sons of Brahma. 

Br ah m a is also called Yidhi, Vedhas, Druhi/ia, and Srashf/ /, 
' creator Dhatn and Yidhatn, ‘sustainer/ Pitamaha, ‘the 
great father/ Loke^a, ‘lord of the world/ Parameshfa, 
‘supreme in heaven/ Sanat, ‘the ancient/ Adi-kavi, ‘the 
first poet , ’ and Dru-ghawa, ‘the axe or mallet.^ 

BBAHMACHABl The Brahman student Bee Brahman. 

BEAHM ABTTC A S. The Prajapatis (q.v ). 

BEAHhIA- GUPTA, An astronomer who composed the 

Brahma-gupta Siddh^ta in A.n. 628. 

BEAHhlA-LOKA Bee Loka. 

BEAHhIAK The first of the four castes, the sacerdotal 
class, the members of which may be, but are not necessarily, 
priests A Brahman is the chief of all created bemgs , his per- 
son is inviolate , he is entitled to aU honour, and enjoys many 
rights and privileges. The <Satapatha Brahmawa declares that 
“ there are two kinds of gods , first the gods, then those who 
are Brahmans, and have learnt the Yeda and repeat it : they are 
human gods” The chief duty of a Brahman is the study and 
teaching of the Yedas, and the performance of sacrifices and 
other rehgious ceremonies , hut in modern times many Brahmans 
entirely neglect these duties, and they engage in most of the 
occupations of secular life. Under the law of hlanu, the life 
of a Brahman was divided mto four asramas ox stages * — 

1. Brahmachail — The student, whose duty was to pass his 
days in humble and obedient attendance upon bis spiritual 
preceptor in the study of the Yedas 

2. Grihastka. — The householder ; the married man hving 
with his wife as head of a family engaged in the ordmary duties 
of a Brahman, reading and teaching the Yedas, sacrificing and 
assistmg to sacrifice, bestowing alms and receiving alms. 

3. V anapmtlia , — The anchorite, or “ dweller in the woods,” 
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who, having discharged his duties as a man of the world, has 
retired into the forest to devote himself to self-denial in food 
and raiment, to mortifications of various kinds, to rohgious 
meditation, and to the strict performance of all ceremonial 
duties 

4. Samiydsl — The religious mendicant, who, freed from all 
forms and observances, wanders about and subsists on alms, 
practismg or striving for that condition of mind winch, heedless 
of the joys and pains, cares and troubles of the flesh, is intent 
only upon the deity and final absorption. 

The divisions and subdivisions of the Brahman caste are almost 
innumerable It must suffice here to notice the great divisions 
of north and south, the Pancha Gauc/a and the Pancha Dravif/.i 
The five divisions of Gau^?a, or Bengal, are the Bralnnans of — 
I. Kanyakubja, Kanauj , 2. Saraswata, the north-west, about the 
Saraswati or Sarsuti river, 3 Gau^Za; 4. Mithila, North Bihar, 
S TJtkala, Orissa. The Pancha Dravic?a arc the Brahmans of 
— I Maha-rashta, the Mahratta country, 2 Telinga, the Telitgu 
country ; 3 Dravnfa, the Tamil country ; 4. Kama/a, the Cana- 
rese country; 5 Gurjjara, Guzerat 

BRAHhIAiVA, ‘Belonging to Brahmans ’ Works composed 
by and for Brahmans. That part of the Veda which was intended 
for the use and guidance of Brahmans m the use of the hymns 
of the Mantra, and therefore of later production , but tho Brah- 
ma?Ki, equally with the Mantra, is hold to be S^riiti or rcvcalotl 
word Excepting its claim to revelation, it is a Hindu Tahnutl 
The BrahmaTKi collectively is made up of the diileront Braliiua?ijus, 
which are rituahstic and hturgical writings in prose. They con- 
tain the details of the Vedic ceremonies, with long explanations 
of them origm and meaning, they give mstructions as to the use 
of particular verses and metres , and they abound witli curious 
legends, divme and human, in illustration. In tlu3ni are found 
“ the oldest rituals we have, the oldest linguistic (explanations, 
the oldest traditional narratives, and tlie oldest idillosopliuMl 
speculations.” As hterary productions they are not of a high 
order, but some “stnkmg thoughts, hold expressions, sound 
reasoning, and curious traditions are found among tho mass of 
pedantry and grandiloquence ” Each of the Sanhitas or colloca- 
tion of hjmins has its Brahmawas, and those g(3norally maintain 
the essential character of the Veda to which tliey belong. Thus 
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tlie Erolunayias of the i?ig are specially devoted to the duties of 
the Hotri, who recites the richas or verses, those of the Yajur to 
the performance of the sacrifices hy the Adhwaryu, and those of 
the Saman to the chaiintmg hy the Udgatr^. The Pug has the 
Aitareya Trahmawa, which is perhaps "^e oldest, and may date 
as far hack as the seventh century no. This is sometimes called 
Aswalayana. It has another called Kaushitaki or S^ankhayana 
The Taittiriya Sanhita of the Yajur-veda has the Taittiriya 
I^^ahma?^a, and the VajasaneyX Sanhita has the iSatapatha Brah- 
mana, one of the most important of all the Brahma?zas, The 
Sama-veda has eight Brahma^ias, of which the best known are 
the Prancflia or Pancha-vin^a, the Ta?2^ya, and the Shadl-vmsa 
The Atharva has only one, the Gopatha Br ihm am. In then 
fullest extent the Brahma?zas embrace also the treatises called 
Ara^zyakas and Upamshads. 

BEAHhtANASPATI A Yedic equivalent of the name Bji- 
haspatL 

BEAHhIAiVDA PUEAYA. “ That which has declared, in 
12,200 verses, the magnificence of the egg of Brahma, and in 
winch an account of the future kalpas is contained, is called 
the BrahinaTZ^Za Purana, and was revealed by BrahmL” This 
Pura?za, hke the Skanda, is no longer procurable m a collective 
body,” but is represented by a variety of Khanc^as and Maha- 
tmyas professmg to be derived from it. The Adhyatma Eama- 
ya?ia, a very popular work, is considered to be a part of this 
Purlwa. 

BE AHM AYl. The female form, or the daughter of Brahma, 
also called /Sata-rupa (q v ). 

BEAHMA-PUEA The city of Brahma. The heaven of 
Brahma, on the summit of Mount Meru, and enclosed by the 
river Ganga. 

BEAHMA PUEAYA In all the hsts of the Pura?zas the 
Brahma stands first, for which reason it is sometimes entitled 
the Adi or ‘‘Pirst” Pura-Tza. It was repeated by Brahma to 
Marichi, and is said to contain 10,000 stanzas, but the actual 
number is between 7000 and Sooo. It is also called the Saura 
PuiuTza, because “ it is, in great part, appropriated to the worship 
of Suxya, the sun” “ The early chapters give a description of 
the creation, an account of the Manwantaras, and the history 
of the Solar and Lunar dynasties to the time of Krish?ia in a 
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sununary maimer, and m words wlncli are common to it and 
several other Purawas. A brief description of the universe 
succeeds , and then come a number of chapters relatmg to the 
holiness of Onssa, with its temples and sacred groves, dedicated 
to the sun, to /Siva, and Jagan-natha^ the latter especially. These 
chapters are characteristic of this Pumwa, and show its main 
object to be the promotion of the worship of Knsh?za as Jagan- 
natha. To these particulars succeeds a life of K? ish?za, which is 
word for word the same as that of the Yish^u Purawa ; and the 
compilation terminates with a particular detail of the mode in 
■which Yoga or contemplative devotion, the obj'ect of which is 
still VishTJu, IS to he performed. There is httle in this which 
corresponds with the definition of a Pancha-lakshawa Pui’a?za, and 
the mention of the temples of Onssa, the date of the ongmal 
construction of which is recorded, shows that it could not have 
been compiled earher than the thirteenth or fourteenth century ” 
This Purawa has “ a supplementary or concluding section called 
the Brahmottara Pura?2a, which contains about 3000 stanzas 
This bears still more entirely the character of a MSiatmya or 
local legend, being intended to celebrate the sanctity of the 
Balaja nver, conjectured to be the same as the Banas in Marwar. 
There is no clue to its date, hut it is clearly modern, graftmg 
personages and fictions of its own mvention on a few hints from 
older authorities.” — Wilson, 

BBAHMAESHI-DEaSA, “ Kurukshetra, the Matsyas, the 
Panch^as, and the Surasenaa This land, which comes to 
Bralimavartta, is the land of Brahmarshia” — Manu, 

BE AHLIAKSHIS. iJishis of the Brahman caste, who were 
the founders of the gotras of Brahmans, and dwell m the sphere 
of Brahma See iJishi. 

BEAroiA-SAYAEiVl The tenth Manu. See Manu. 

BEABIMA StiTEAS. Aphonsms on the Yed^ta philosophy 
by Badarayawa or VyassL. They are also called Brahma Mimosa 
Sutras. They are in course of translation by the Eev. EL IVI. 
Banerjea m the Bibliotheca Indica. 

BEAHMA YAIYAETA PITEAYA “ That Purana which 
is related by SavaT?2i to IS'^ada, and contains the account of the 
greatness of K7ish?za, with the occurrences of the Eathantara- 
kalpa, where also the story of Brahma-vaiaha is repeatedly told, 
IS called the Brahma Yaivarta Purana, and contains 18,000 
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stanzas ” The copies known rather exceed this number of 
stanzas, but the contents do not answer to this description 
‘‘ The character of the work is so decidedly sectanal, and the 
sect to which it belongs so distmctly marked — that of the wor- 
shippers of the juvenile Kr^shwa and Eadha, a form of belief of 
knoivn modern ongm” — that it must be a production of a com- 
paratively late date. A specimen of the text and translation has 
been published by Stenzler 

EEAHMAVAETTA “Between the two divme rivers, 
Saraswati and Drishadwati, hes the tract of land which the 
sages have named Brahmavartta, because it was frequented by 
the gods ” — ManUy li. 17 

BEAHMA-YED A A name given to the Atharvan or fourth 
Veda, the Veda of prayers and charms. 

BEAHhIA-YUGA ^The age of Brahmans.’ The jBrst or 
Krita-yuga. See Yuga. 

BEAHMOTTAEA PUEAiVA. See Brahma Pura?za 

BiZ/HAD AEAJVYAKA, Bi?/HAD UPAOTSHAD. The 
Brz-had Ai’a?iyaka Upanishad belongs to the 5^atapatha Brah- 
mam, and is ascribed to the sage Yiljnawalkya It has been 
translated by Dr Eocr, and pubhshed m the Bibliotheca Indica 
See Ara52yaka and Yajnawalkya. 

Bit/HAD-DEVATA An ancient work in slokas by the 
sage /Shunaka, which enumerates and describes the deity or 
deities to which each hymn and verse of the iJig-veda is 
addressed It frequently recites legends m support of its attri- 
butions. 

BiiZHAD-EATHA Tlio tenth and last king of the Maurya 
dynasty, founded by Cliandragupta. 

BiJJHAN NAEADlYA PUEAZVA. See Mrada Purawa. 

BiJZHASPATI In the Ji^g-veda the names B^/haspati 
and Brahmanaspati alternate, and are equivalent to each other. 
They are names “ of a deity in whom the action of the wor- 
shipper upon the gods is personified He is the suppliant, the 
sacrificor, the priest, who intercedes with gods on behalf of men 
and protects mankind against the wicked Hence he appears as 
tlie prototype of the priests and priestly order ^ and is also 
designated as the Purohita (family priest) of the divine com- 
munity. Pic is called in one place *the father of the gods,’ and 
a widely extended creative power is ascribed to him Ho is 
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also designated as ^ tlie shining ^ and ^ tlie gold-coloured,’ and as 
‘ having tlie thunder for his voice ’ ” 

In later tunes he is a J 2 ishi. He is also regent of the planet 
Jupiter, and the name is commonly used for the planet itself 
In this character his car is called Hlti-ghosha and is drawn hy 
eight pale horses. He was son of the ^ishi Angiras, and he hears 
the pationjTiiic Angirasa. As preceptor of the gods he is called 
Animishacharya, Chakshas, I]ya, and Indrejya. His wife, Tara, 
was carried off hy Soma, the moon, and this gave nse to a war 
called the T^ka-maya Soma was aided hy Usanas, Eudra, and 
all the Haityas and Danavas, while Indra and the gods took the 
part of ihaspatL “ Earth, shaken to her centre,” appealed to 
Brahma, who interposed and restored Tara to her husband. She 
was dehvered of a son which B^ihaspati and Soma both claimed, 
hut Tara, at the command of Brahma to tell the truth, declared 
Soma to he the father, and the child was named Budha There 
is an extraordinary story m the Uatsya and Bhagavata Purawas 
of the jBishis having milked the earth through Bj ihaspati {See 
Yish^iu Purana, l pp. i88, 190) B?ihaspati was father of 
Bharadwaja hy Mamata, wife of TJtathya, {^ee Bharadwaja.) 
An ancient code of law hears the name of B? diaspati, and he is 
also represented as being the Yyasa of the fourth, Dwapara 
age.” There was a jBzshi of the name in the second llanwan- 
tara, and one who was founder of an heretical sect. Other epi- 
thets of Brihaspati are Jiva, ^ the hving,’ Didivis, ‘ the bright,’ 
DhishaTza, ^the intelhgent,’ and, for his eloquence, Gish-pati, 

‘ lord of speech.’ 

Bi^JHAT-KATHA. A large collection of tales, the origmal 
of the Katlia-sarit-sagara (q.v ) 

Bj?JHAT-SA!NHITA A celebrated work on astronomy hy 
Yaraha JMihira. It has been printed hy Kern in the Bibliotheca 
Indicccj who has also puhhshed a translation in Jour E A S 
for 1870 and following yeara 

BUDDHA. Gotama Buddha, the founder of Buddhism. 
YishTiu’s ninth incarnation. See Avata^ 

BUDHA ‘Wise, mtelligent The planet IMercury, son of 
Soma, the moon, by Eohi?zI, or hy Tara, wife of B? ihaspati {See 
B^ihaspati.) He married Ha, daughter of the Manu Yaivaswata, 
and by her had a son, Pururavaa Budha was author of a hymn 
in the i 2 ig-veda. {See B^) From his parents he is called 
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Saumya and Raiilnneya. He is also called Praliarslia?za, Eod- 
hana, Timga, and /S^yaraanga, ^ blaclc-bodied ’ The intrigue of 
Soma Avith Tara, was the cause of a great quarrel, in which the 
gods and the Asnras fought against each other. Trahma com- 
pelled Soma to give up T^a, and when she returned to her 
husband she was pregnant A son was born, who was so beau- 
tiful that Lrdiaspati and Soma both claimed him Tara for a 
long tune lefused to tell his paternity, and so excited the wratli 
and nearly incurred the curse of her son. At length, upon the 
command of Erahma, she declared Soma to be the father, and 
lie gave the boy the name of Budha This name is distinct 
from Euddha. 

CHAITAHYA-CHAHDEODAYA. ^The rise of the moon 
of Chaitanya ’ A drama in ten acts by Xavi-kaivza-pura It is 
pubhshed m the Bilhotheca Indica. Chaitanya was a modern 
Vaish^iava reformer, accounted an incarnation of ishm 
CHAITEA-EATHA. The grove or forest of Eu-\era on 
Handara, one of the spurs of Meru, it is so called from its being 
cultivated by the gandharva Cliitra-ratha. 

CHAKOE A A kind of partridge. A fabulous bird, supposed 
to live upon the beams of the moon 

CHAKEA-YAETl A universal emperor, desenbed by tlui 
Yish^m Pura^/a as one who is born with the maik of Yishmi’s 
ili&cus visible in his hand; but, Wilson observes, “the gram- 
matical etymolog 3 ^ is, ‘He who abides in or rules over an extoji- 
sivo tonitoTV called a Cholera.’” 

( ’ 11 .V ^ ^ 1 1 The sixth Manu See Mann, 

CHAMPA Son of pHthu-irikslia, a descend ant of Yn^ati, 
tlirough lus fourtli son, Ann, and founder of the city of 
Champa 

CHAMPA, CimiPAYATl, CHAIMPA-MALIISII, CJIA^f- 
PA-PUEL The capital city of the country of Aiigti. Traces of 
it still leinain in the neighbourhood of Ehilgalpur It wa.s also 
called Malinl, from it? heiug surrounded ■with champaka trees 
as with a garland {mala). It is said to have derived its name 
from Champa, its founder, but the abundant champaka trees 
may assert a claim to its designation, 

CHAMUYDA. An emanation of the goddess Durga, sent 
forth from her forehead to encounter the demons Chawia and 
MuTida She is thus desenbed in the Marka^icZoya PuraTWi • — 

E 
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“From tlie forehead of Ambika (Durga), contracted with wratli- 
ful frowns, sprang swiftly forth a goddess of black and foimid- 
ablo aspect, armed with a scimitar and noose, bearing a ponde- 
rous mace, decorated with a garland of dead corses, robed m the 
hide of an elephant, dry and withered and hideous, with yawning 
mouth, and lolling tongue, and bloodshot eyes, and filling the 
regions with her shouts.” When she had killed the two demons, 
she bore their heads to Durga, who told her that she should 
henceforth be known, by a contraction of their names, as Chii- 
mu?i^l 

CKAiVAIvYA. A celebrated Drahman, who took a leading 
part in the destruction of the S’andas, and in the elevation of 
Chandra-giipta to then* throne. He wns a great master of finesse 
and artifice, and has been called the Machiavelh of India. A 
work upon morals and polity caUed Chawakya Sutra is ascribed 
to him. He is the chief character in the drama called Mudra- 
rakshasa, and is known also by the names Vish^iu-gupta and 
Kau^ilya. His maxuns have been translated by Weber 

CHA-.YDA, CHA-lVDL The goddess Durga, especially in the 
form she assumed for the destruction of the Asura called 
Mahisha. 

CHAiVDMIAHATHYA, CHAWDIKA-lIAHlTMYA Tlie 
same as the Cha?2£Zipa^ha 

CHAADlPAY, CHAiYDlPATHA A poem of 700 verses, 
forming an episode of the Marka7^^?eya PuraTza. It cele- 
brates Durga’s victories over the Asuras, and is read daily in 
the temples of that goddess. The work is also called Devi- 
maliatmya It has been translated by Poley and by Eurnouf. 

CHANDRA The moon, either as a planet or a deity See 
Soma. 

CHANDRA-GUPTA This name was identified by Sir W. 
Jones with the Sandracottus or Sandrocyptus mentioned by 
Arrian and the other classical historians of Alexander's cam- 
paign , and somewhat later on as having entered into a treaty 
with Seleucus Nicator through the ambassador Megasthenes 
The identification has been contested, but the chief writers on 
Indian antiqmties have admitted it as an estabhshed fact, and 
have added confirmatory evidence from various sources, so that 
the identity admits of no reasonable doubt. This identifica- 
tion IS of the utmost importance to Indian chronology; it is the 
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only link by wliicli Indian history is connected with that of 
Greece, and everything in Indian chronology depends upon the 
date of Chandra-gupta as ascertained from that assigned to San- 
dracottus by the classical writers His date, as thus discovered, 
shows that he began to reign in 315 rc., and as he reigned 
twenty-four years, his reign ended in 291 b c Chandra-gupta is 
a prominent name in both Brahmanical and Buddhist wnting=!, 
and his accession to the throne is the subject of the drama 
Mudra-rakshasa. 

When Alexander was m India, he learned tjiat a king named 
Xandrames reigned over the Prasii (Prachyas) at the city of 
Palibothra, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and another 
river called Erranaboas (the Sone). At this time, Sandracottus 
was young, but he waged war against Alexander’s captains, and 
he raised bands of robbers, with whose help he succeeded in 
establishing freedom in India. 

Hindu and Buddhist ^vnters are entirely silent as to Alex- 
ander’s appearance in India, but they show that Chandra-gupta 
overthrew the dynasty of the Handas, which reigned over 
Magadha, and ‘^established freedom in India by the help of 
bands of robbers.” He estabhshed himself at Pafah-putra, 
the capital of the Handas, which is identical with the Greek 
Palibothra, and this has been shown to be the modem Patna 
That town does not now stand at the confluence of two rivers, 
but the rivers m the alluvial plains of Bengal frequently 
change their courses, and a change in the channel of the Sone 
las been estabhshed by direct geographical e-vddence. There is 
i difficulty about Xandrames. This is no doubt the Sansk? it 
Uhandramas, which some consider to be only a shorter form of 
he name Chandra-gupta, while others point out that the Greek 
•eferences indicate that Xandrames was the predecessor of San- 
Iracottus, rather than Sandracottus himself. 

The dynasty of the Handas that reigned over Magadha are 
requently spoken of as the “nine Handas,” meaning apparently 
une descents ; but according to some authorities the last Handa, 
lamed Mah^padma, and his eight sons, are intended. Maha- 
>adma Xanda was the son of a ^udra, and so by law he was a 
ffidra huiisell He was powerful and ambitious, cruel and avan- 
lous. His people were disaffected; but his fall is represen- 
3d as having been brought about by the Brahman Cha?2akya 
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Cliandia-gupta was tlien raised to the throne and founded the 
Mauryan dynasty, the third king of which was the great A^oka, 
grandson of Chandra-gupta The Eiahmans and Buddhists 
are widely at variance as to the origin of the llaurya family 
The drama Mudra-ralishasa represents Chandra-gupta as hemg 
related to !Maha-padma i^Tanda, and the commentator on the 
Yishnu Pura^za says that he was a son of Xanda hy a woman of 
low caste named Mui‘a, wherefore he and his descendants were 
called Maiiryas. This looks very like an etymological invention, 
and is inconsistent with the representation that the low caste of 
Xanda was one cause of his deposition, for were it true, the 
low-caste king would have heen supplanted hy one of still lower 
degree. On the other hand, the Buddhists contend that the 
Mauryas belonged to the same family as Buddha, who was of the 
royal family of the jSakyas The question of the identification 
of Sandracottus and Chandra-gupta has heen discussed at length 
hy "Wilson in the preface to the Mudra-rakshasa in his Eindu 
Theatie, and m the Yish?m Pum?za, voL iv. p 185, also hy 
Max Muller in his Histonj of Ancient Sanskrit Liie 7 ature, 
CHAXDRA-HASA, A pnnee of the south, who lost his 
parents soon after his hirth, and fell into a state of destitution, 
but after going through a variety of adventures came to the 
throne. See ^Vheeler, voL up 522. 

CHAXDRA-KAXTA ^ The moon-stone ’ A gem or stone 
supposed to he formed hy the congelation of the rays of the 
moon , a crystal is perhaps meant It is supposed to exercise a 
cooling influence So m the Megha-duta — 

The moon’s white rays the smiling night illume, 

And on the moon-gem concentrated fall, 

That hangs m woven nets m every hall , 

TTlience coolmg dews upon the fair descend, 

And life renewed to languid nature lend ” 

It is also called Mazzl-chaka. 

CHAXDEA-KETU. i A son of Lakshmazza 2 A king 
of the city of Chakora 3. A country near the Hnnalayas 
CHAXDRA-YAX/SA, The Lunar race The lineage or 
race which claims descent from the moon. It is divided mto 
two great branches, the Yadavas and Pauravas, respectively 
descended from Tadu and Puru. Krzsh?ia belonged to the hne 
of Tadu, and Dushyanta with the Kuru and PaTzdu prmces to 
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the line of Puni. The following is a list of the Lunar race as 
given m the Tishwu Purina, but the authorities vary 


The Lunar Place. 

Atri, the iLZshi. 
Soma, the Moon 
Budha, Mercury 
Purtziavas 
Ayu, Ayas. 


Nahusna (and 3 others). 
Yaj’ati (and 5 others). 


Yddavas Pauravas Kings of Eds^ 


Yadu, eldest Piini, youngest (and 3 

Kroshiu (and 3 others) otheis) 


y rajinivat 
vSwahi 
Rushadcru 
Cliitrni .jrlia 
jSfa^ahmdu 

P;ethu5ra\as (one of 
million sons). 
Tamas 
U^nas 
Shteyus 

Rulimakavacha' 
or 

Ruchaka. 

Paravrit 
Tyrmia^ha. 

Tidarhlxa. 

[^atha 
Kimti 
V? esh?iL 
S'lrvriti 
Dasarha 
Tycman 
hmiita 
akntj 
Bhlmaiatha* 
s^avaratha 
)a^aratha 
I'akimi 
Zaiambhi 
)evarat.i 
)evaksliattra 
ladhu 


Janamejaya. 
Prachmvat 
Piavira 
Manasyu 
Ahhayada. 
a Sudyumna 
Bahugava. 

Samyati 

Ahamyati 

Raudia^wa 

Ebt&ya (and 9 others) 

Rantmara. 

Taii5u. 

Anila 

Dushyanta. 

Bhaiata 

Bhaiadwaja'i 

or > adopted 

Vitatha ) 

Bhavanmanyu. 
Br^hatkshatra (and 
many others). 
Suhotra 

Hiistm (of Hastinapur) 
AjamicSia (and 2 
others) 

-Sjksha (and otheis) 

Samvaraim 

Kum 

Jahnu (and many 
others) 

KSuratha. 


Kshatravriddlnu 

Suhotra 

Kd-sa 

Ka^iraja. 

Diighatamas 

Dhanwantan. 

Ketumat 

Bhimaratha 

Bivodasa 

Piatardaua- 

Byumat. 

/Satrujit. 

Vatsa. 

i?etadhwaja 

or 

Kuvalaya^ya. 
Alarka. 

Sannati 
or 

Santati 
Snnitha. 

Suketu 
Satyaketu. 
Vihhu. 


mavaiatha 

.uruvatsa 

nuratlia 

uruhotra. 


VidUratha 

Sarvahhauma. 

Jayasena 

Ard^nn 


SuTibhu. 
Sukumara 
Dk^ ishfakctu 
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The Lunar ’RA.c^—Contihu^d. 


Yddavas. 

Pauraias 

Ansn 

Avutayus 

Satwata. 

Akrodhana. 

AndhakaTand 6 others ^ 

Devatitlii. 

Bhajcmaiia 

.^ctk&ha 

VnlaraiLa 

Dilipa. 

iSura 

Piatipa. 

/Sainin. 

6'antanu (and 2 others). 

Pratiksliattra 

Tandu * ) 

Swavambhoja, 

Dh?7taiash^a J 

H/idika. 

Yudhi-sh^hira. 

Devamidhusha 

Pankslut 

Niira. 

Janameiaya. 

V asudeTa ^ and o others) jS'atanika 

K? and Bala- 

Aswamedhadatta. 

raroa 

Adhisimakr 2 sh Ha. 
Nichakru. 

{Kxtmct) 

Ushna 

Chitraratha. 

Vnshnunat 

Siishena. 

Sunitha. 

iJicha. 

Nnchakshush* 

Siikhabala. 

Pariplava. 

Sunaya _ 

Medhavin 

N^'zpanjaya. 

MrzdtL 

Tigma 

Brihadratha, 

Vasudana 

jS'atanika 

XJdayana. 

Ahinara. 

Kha7Z(fapam. 

Niramitra 

Kshemaka 


Kings of Kdsl» 
Vamahotra 
Bharga 

Bhlrga-bhumi. 


CHA-ytJEA, A Tvrestler in tLe service of Kan^a, who was 
killed by Krishiza 

C HARAKA . A writer on medicine who hved in Vcdic 
times. According to his own statement, he received the 
materials of his work from Agnivesa, to whom they were de- 
livered by Atreya- A legend represents him as an mcarnation 
of the serpent /Sesha. The work was translated into Arabic 
before the end of the eighth century. The test has been 
prmted m India 


See Table under MabiL-libarata. 
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CHAEAKA. One of tlie chief schools of the Yajur-veda. 

CHAEAXA-EBAHMAiVA. A Brahmam of the Black 
Yajur-veda. 

CHAEAiVA, A Yedic school or society*. It is explained by 
a commentator as a number of men who are pledged to the 
reading of a certain /SSkha of the Veda, and who have in this 
manner become one body ’’ 

CHAEAiVAS. Panegyrists The panegyrists of the gods. 

CHAELIAATVATL The river Chambal. 

CHAEU, CHAEU-DEHA, CHAEU-DESHiVA, CHAEU- 
( JUPTA Sons of Knshna and Enkmml. 

CHAEU-DATTA The Brahman hero of the drama M?’ich- 
( lihaka^L 

CHAEU HASIJST ^ Sweet smiler ’ This epithet is used for 
Eukmim and for Lakshmawaj and perhaps for other wives of 
K? ish^ia. 

CHAEU-MATI Daughter of Krish?wi and EukmM. 

CHAEVAKA. i A Eakshasa, and friend of Dur-yodhana, 
who disguised himself as a Brahman and reproached Yudhi- 
shdiira for his crimes, when he entered Hastma-pura m triumph 
after the great battle. The Brahmans discovered the imposture 
and reduced Ch^vaka to ashes with the fire of their eyes. 2. 
A sceptical philosopher who advocated materialistic doctrines. 
He probably lived before the composition of the Erimaya?za, and 
is perhaps identical with the Charvaka of the Maha-bharato. 
His followers are called by his name. 

CHATUE-VAEVA The four castes See Yarwa. 

CHEDI Xame of a people and of their country, the modem 
Chandail and Boglelchand. The capital was 5 hkti-matl, anti 
among the kings of tins country were Dama-ghosha and /Si5U-pala. 

CHEKITANA A son of Dli? ish^a-ketu, Eaja of the Kckayas, 
and an ally of the Pa^zcZavas. 

CHEEA. A kingdom m the south of the peninsula, which 
was absorbed by its rival the Chola kingdom. 

CHHAITOAS, CHHAXDO. Metre One of the Vcilfingas 
The oldest known work on the subject is ^^the ChhandaA-sa&tra, 
ascribed to Pingala, which may he as old as the second century 
no.” It is pubhshed m the BihUotheca Indica Tlie subject is 
one to which great attention has been given by the Hindus from 
the earliest times. 
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CHHANDOGA A priest or chanter of the Sama-yeda. 

CHHANDOGYA. Xame of a Upamshad of the Sama- 
yeda. {See. Upamshad ) It has been printed by Dr Eoer, and 
it has been translated into Enghsh by Elijendra Lai, and pnb- 
Lshed in the Bibliotheca Indica. There is also another printed 
edition of the text. The Cliliandogya Upanishad consi^^ts of 
eight out of ten chapters of the Chh^dogya Brahina?2a , the first 
two chapters are jet wanting This work is particularly di^- 
tdignisheJ by its rich store of legends regarding the gradual 
development of Brahmanical theology 

CHHAYA hShade ^ A handmaid of the sun, Sanjna, yifo 
of the sun, being unable to bear the fervour of her lord, put her 
handmaid Chhaya in her place The sun, behevmg Chhaya to 
he his wife, had three children by her • ^Sani, the planet Saturn , 
the ]\Iami Savar/zi , and a daughter, the Tapa ti river As mother 
of Saturn, Chhaya is known as ASam-prasu The partialitj" 
which she showed for these children provoked Yama, the son of 
Sanjna, and he lifted his foot to kick her She cuised him to 
have his leg aflected 'svizh. sores and worms This made it clear 
that she was not Saiijna and mother of Yama, so the sun "went 
m search of Sanjna and brought her back. According to one 
PuraTia, Chhaya w’as a daughter of Viswakarma, and sister of 
Sanjna, the wnfe of the sun. 

CHINTA-^^IAYI ‘The wish-gein ’ A jewel which is sup- 
posed to have the power of granting aU. desires. The philo- 
sopher’s stone It IS said to have belonged to Brahma, who 
hmiseh called by this name. It is also called Divya-ratna 

CHIEA-JIVIX ‘ Long-kved.* Gods or deified mortals, w ho 
live for long periods 

CHITRA-GLbPTA A sciibe in the abodes of the dead, 
who records the virtues and mces of men. Tlie recorder of 
Yama 

CHITEA-KUTA ‘Bright-peak.' The seat of Yahniki's lioi- 
mitage, in which Eama and Sita both found refuge at dille- 
rent tunes It is the modern Chitrakote, on the river Pisuni, 
about fifty miles south-east of Banda in Bundelkhand It is a 
very holy place, and abounds with temples and shrines, to whieli 
thousands annually resort ‘ The whole neighbourhood is Eaina^s 
country. Every headland has some legend, every cavern is con- 
nected w'lth his name ” — Cast ui ^^Cakictta RevieivR 
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chitra-lekha-^chva van a 

CHITEA-LEKHi A picture Xame of a nymph who 
was skilled in painting and m the magic art. She was the 
friend and confidante of Csh^ See Usha. 

CHITEAXGADA The elder son of King /?antann, and 
brother of Bhishma He was arrogant and proud, and was 
killed in eailv life in a confiict with a Gandharva of the same 
name 

CHITEAXGADA Daughter of King Chntra-v^awa of 
Mawi-pura, wife of Arjuna and mother of Dabhru-vahana. 

CHITEA-EATHA ^Havmg a fine car/ The king of the 
Gandharvas There are many others known by this name. 

CHITEA-SEXA i. One of the hundred sons of Dhrda- 
rash/ra 2. A chief of the Yakshas 

CHITEA-YAJXA A modern drama in fi.ve acts upon the 
legend of Daksha. It is the work of a Pa^zfZit named Vaidya- 
natha YachaspatL 

CHOLA A country and kingdom of the south of India 
about Tanjoie The country was called Chola-mayzcZala, whence 
comes the name CoromandeL 

CHYAYAX’A, CHYAYAXA A sage, son of tlic 
Bhr?gu, and author of some hymns 

In the iizg-veda it is said that when ‘^Chyavana had grown 
old and had been forsaken, the Aswins divested him of Ins 
decrepit body, prolonged his life, and restored him to youtli, 
making hmi acceptable to bis wrfe, and the husband of 
maidens.” Tins story is thus amplified in the >Shtapatha Brali- 
mawa — The sage Chyavana assumed a shrivelled form and 
lay as if abandoned The sons of Ahryata, a descendant of 
Manu, found this body, and pelted it with clods. Chyavana 
was greatly incensed, and to appease him /Shryata yoked his 
chanot, and talong with liim his daughter Su-kanya, pre- 
sented her to Chyavana. The Arwms endeavoured to sediico 
her, hut she remained faithful to hei shrivelled husband, and 
under lus direction she taunted them wdth being mcomplete 
and impeifect, and consented to tell them in what respect they 
were deficient, if they would make her liushand young again. 
They directed tliat he should bathe in a certain poncl, and 
having done so, he came forthwith the age that he desired She 
then informed them that they were imperfect because , they 
were excluded from a sacrifice the other gods w^erc perfoiming 
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They departed and succeeded m getting admitted to join the 
other gods. 

According to the Maha-hharata, Chyayana besought Indra to 
allow the Aswins to partake of the libations of soma Indra 
replied that the other gods might do as they pleased, but he 
would not consent. Chyavana then commenced a sacrifice to 
the Aswms , the other gods were subdued, but Indra, in a rage, 
lushed with a mountain m one hand and his thunderbolt m 
another to crush Chyavana. The sage having sprinkled him 
with water and stopped him, “ created a fearful open-mouthed 
monster called Mada, havmg teeth and grmders of portentous 
length, and jaws one of which enclosed the earth, the other the 
sky; and the gods, including Indra, are said to have been at the 
root of his tongue like fishes in the mouth of a sea monster 
In this predicament “ India granted the demand of Chyavana, 
who was thus the cause of the Aswins becoming drinkers of the 
soma.” 

In another part of the Maharhharata he is represented as 
rxaoting many menial offices from King Kusika and his wife, 
but he afterwards rewarded them by “ creating a magical golden 
j)alace,” and predicted the birth of ‘‘a grandson of great beauty 
and heroism (Param-rama) ” 

The Maha-bharata, interpreting his name as signifying 'the 
fallen,’ accounts for it by a legend which represents his mother, 
Ihiloma, wife of Bhngu, as havmg been carried off by the demon 
Puloman. She was pregnant, and m her fnght the child fell 
from her womb. The demon was softened, and let the mother 
depart with her infant 

The version of the story as told in the Maha-bharata and 
Purareas is that Chyavana was so absorbed in penance on the 
banks of the Karmada that white ants constructed their nests 
round bis body and left only his eyes visible Su-kanya, daughter 
of King ^Saryata, seemg two bright eyes in what seemed to be 
an anthill, poked them with a stick The sage visited the 
offence on &ryata, and was appeased only by the promise of the 
kmg to give him Su-kanya in marriage Subsequently the 
Ai’wins, commg to his hermitage, compassionated her union witli 
so old and ugly a husband as Chyavana, and tiied to induce her 
to take one of them m his place When their persuasions failed, 
they told her they were the physicians of the gods, and would 
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restore her husband to youth and beauty, •when she could make 
her choice between him and one of them. Accordingly the three 
bathed m a pond and came forth of like celestial beauty. Each 
one asked her to be his bnde, and she recognised and chose her 
own husband. Chyavana, in gratitude, compelled India to admit 
tlie Aswms to a participation of the soma ceremonial India at 
first objected, because the Aswms wandered about among men 
as physicians and changed their forms at will Eut Chyavana 
was not to be refused , he stayed the arm of India as he was 
about to launch a thunderbolt, and he created a terrific demon 
who was on the point of devourmg the king of the gods when 
he submitted. 

According to the Maha-bharata, Chyavana was husband of 
Arushi or Su-kanya and father of Aurva. He is also considered 
to be the father of Harita. 

The name is Chyavana in the i2ig-veda, but Chyavana in 
the BrahmaTza and later wiitmgs 

DADHTAIs’CH, DAIDHlCHA. (Dadhicha is a later form ) 
A Vedic i?ishi, son of Atharvan, whose name frequently occnrs, 
Tlie legend about him, as it appears m the i?^g-veda, is that 
India taught him certam sciences, but threatened to cut ofi his 
head if he taught them to any one else. The Aswms prevailed 
upon Hadhyanch to communicate his knowledge to them, and, 
to preserve him from the wrath of India, they took off his own 
head and replaced it with that of a horsa "When India struck 
off the sage’s eqmne head the Aswms restored his own to him. 

A verse of the iJ^g-veda says, “ India, with the bones of Eadliy- 
anch, slew mnety times mne V7^t^as,” and the story told by the 
scholiast m explana'fcion is, that while Hadhyanch was livmg on 
eanh the Asuras were controlled and tranquilhsed by his appear- 
ance, but when he had gone to heaven, they overspread the 
whole earth. India mquired for Hadhyanch, or any rehc of 
him. He was told of the horse’s head, and when tins was 
found m a lake near Eluiu-kshetra, India used the bones as 
weapons, and with them slew the Asuras, or, as the words of 
the Yedic verse are explamed, he “foiled the mne times ninety 
stratagems of the Asuras or V?itras ” The story as afterwards 
told in the Maha-bharata and Pura?2as is that the sage devoted 
himself to death that Inclra and the gods might be armed with 
his bones as more effective weapons than thunderbolts for the 
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destruction of Yn'tra and the Asuras. According to one account 
he mis instrumental in bring about the destruction of “Daksha’s 
sacrifice ” See Daksha. 

DAITYAS Titans Descendants from Diti by Ka^yapa. 
Tliey are a race of demons and giants, Trho -warred against the 
gods and interfered with sacrifices. They were in turn Tictorious 
and Tanquished. They and the D^avas are generally associated, 
and are hardly distinguishable As enemies of sacrifices they 
are called Kjatu-dwishas 

DAKllsl A kind of female imp or fiend attendant upon 
Kali and feeding on human flesh. The Dakinis are also called 
Asra-pas, ‘ blood diinkers/ 

DAKSEA. ‘ Able, competent, intelhgent ’ This name 
generally carries with it the idea of a creative power Daksha 
IS a son of Brahma; he is one of the Prajapatis, and is some- 
times regarded as their chief Tliere is a great deal of doubt 
and confusion about him, which of old the sage Para^ara could 
only account for by saying that “in every age Daksha and 
the rest are born and are again destroyed.” In the iJig-veda it 
IS said that “ Daksha sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Dak- 
sha ” Upon this marvellous mutual generation Yaska m the 
iN'irukta remarks, “How can this be possible They may have 
had the same origin , or, according to the nature of the gods, 
they may have been horn from each other, and have derived 
their substance from each other ” Roth’s view is that Aditi is 
eternity, and that Daksha (spiritual power) is the male energy 
which generates the gods in eternity In the /Satapatha Brah- 
ma?2a, Daksha is identified with Prajapati, the creator As son 
of Aditi, he is one of the Adityas, and he is also reckoned 
among the Yiswadevas. 

According to the Maha-bliarata, Daksha sprang from the nglit 
thumb of Brahma, and his wife from that deity’s left thumb 
The Purawas adopt this view of his origin, but state that ]ip 
married Prasuti, daughter of Priya-vrata, and grand-daughter of 
Manu By her he had, according to various statements, twenty- 
f*jur, fifty, or sixty daughters. Tlie Eamayam and Maha- 
bharata agree m the larger number , and according to Manu and 
the Maha-bharata he gave ten of his daughters to Dharma an<l 
thirteen to Kasyapa, -who became the mothers of gods and de- 
mons, men, birds, serpents, and all living things. Twenty-seven 
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vrere given m marriage to Soma, tile moon, ami tliese became 
the twenty-seven Kakshatras or lunar mansions. One of the 
(laughters, named Satl, married ^iva, and killed herself in con- 
sequence of a quarrel between her hnsband and father Tlie 
Elha/zJa represents that she became a satl and burnt 
herself 

Another legend of the Maha-bharata and Purawas represents 
Daksha as being born a second time, in another Manwantaia, 
as son of the Prachetasas and M^isha, and that he had 
seven sons, “the allegorical persons Krodha, Tamas, Dama, 
Yik?da, Angiras, Kardama, and A^wa.” This second birth is 
sard to have happened through his having been cursed to it by 
Ins son-in-law /Siva.. Daksha was m a certain way, by his 
mother Mansha, an emanation of Soma, the moon; and as 
twenty-seven of his daughters were married to that luminary, 
Daksha is sometimes referred to as bemg both the father and 
the offspring of the moon, thus reiterating the duahty of his 
nature 

In the Han-vansa Daksha appears m another variety of his 
character According to this authority, Tish^zu himself became 
Daksha, and formed numerous creatures, or, in other words, he 
became the creator. Daksha, the first of males, by ■virtue of 
yoga, himself took the form of a beautiful woman, by whom 
he had many fan daughters, whom he disposed of m marriage 
m the manner related by Mann and above stated 

An important event m the life of Daksha, and very fre- 
quently referred to, is “ Daksha’s sacrifice, which was violently 
interrupted and broken up by Syvo, The germ of this story 
IS found m the Taittinya Sanhita, where it is related that the 
gods, having excluded Eudra from a saciifice, he pierced the 
sacrifice with an arrow, and that Pushan, attemptmg to eat 
a portion of the oblation, broke his teeth. The story is fonnd 
both in the EamayaT^a and Maha-bhaiuta According to the 
latter, Daksha was engaged in sacrifice, vhen /S'lva m a rage, 
and shoutmg loudly, pierced the offering with an arrow The 
gods and Asuras were alarmed and the whole universe quaked 
The ii^shis endeavoured to appease the angry god, but in vain. 
“ He ran up to the gods, and m his rage knocked out the eyes 
of Bhaga with a blow, and, incensed, assaulted Pushan with 
his foot and knocked out his teeth as he was eating the offer- 
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mg ” The gods and iJishis humbly propitiated him, and when 
he was appeased “ they apportioned to him a distinguished share 
in the sacrifice, and through fear resorted to him as their refuge.” 
In another part of the same work the story is agam told with 
considerable yariation. Daksha instituted a sacrifice and appor- 
tioned no share to Eudra (*?iva) Instigated hy the sage Dad- 
hichi, the god hurled his blazmg tndent, which destroyed the 
sacrifice of Daksha and feU with great violence on the breast 
of hTarayaTia (YishTtu) It was hurled hack with violence to 
its owner, and a funous battle ensued between the two gods, 
which was not intermitted till Brahma prevailed upon Eudra 
to propitiate Naraya 72 a. That god was gratified, and said to 
Eudra, “ He who knows thee knows me ; he who loves thee 
loves me.” 

The story is reproduced in the Puranas with many embellish- 
ments Daksha instituted a sacrifice to Yishwu, and many of 
the gods repaired to it, hut /Siva was not mvited, because the 
gods had conspired to deprive him of sacrificial offermgs The 
wife of /Siva, the mountain goddess Uma, perceived what was 
gomg on. IJma was a second birth of Satl, daughter of Daksha, 
who had deprived herself of life m consequence of her father’s 
quarrel with herself and her husband, /Siva Uma urged her 
husband to display his power and assert his rights. So he 
created Yixa-hhadra, a bemg hke the fire of fate,” and of most 
terrific appearance and powers. He also sent with him hundreds 
and thousands of powerful demigods whom he called into exist- 
ence. A temhle catastrophe followed , “ the mountains tottered, 
the earth shook, the winds roared, and the depths of the sea 
weie disturbed.” The sacrifice is broken up, and, m the words 
of Wilson, “Indra is knocked down and trampled on, Yama has 
his staff broken, Saraswati and the Matris have their noses cut 
off, Mitra or Bhaga has his eyes pulled out, Pushan has his 
teeth knocked do\vn his throat, Chandra (the moon) is pummelled, 
Yahni’s (fire’s) hands are cut off, Bhrzgu loses his heard, the 
Brahmans are pelted vdth stones, the Prajapatis are beaten, and 
the gods and demigods are run through with swords or stuck 
with arrows.” Daksha then, in great terror, propitiated the 
wrathful deity and acknowledged his supremacy According to 
some versions, Daksha himseK was decapitated and his head, 
tlirown mto the fire. /Siva subsequently restored him and the 
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ofeher dead to life, and as Daksha’s Lead could not be found, it 
Tvas replaced by that of a goat or rartL The Han-vansa, in its 
glorification of Vish/iu, gives a different finish to the story The 
sacrifice was destroyed and the gods fled in dismay, till Vishwii 
intervened, and seizing /Siva by the throat, compelled him to 
desist and acknowledge his master. 

“This,” says Wilson, “is a legend of some interest, as it is 
obviously intended to intimate a struggle between the worship- 
pers of /S'lva and YishTiu, in which at first the latter, but finally 
the former, acquired the ascendancy ” 

Daksha was a lawgiver, and is reckoned among the eighteen 
writers of Dharma-5^tras. 

The name Daksha was borne by several other persons. 

DAKSHA-SAYABiVA. The ninth Mann. See Manu. 

DAKSHAYAYA. Connected with Daksha. A son or de- 
scendant of that sage. 

DAKSHA YAlYI A name of Aditi as daughter of Daksha. 

DAKSHIYA. A present made to Brahmans, the honora- 
rium for the performance of a sacrifica This is personified as a 
goddess, to whom various origms are assigned. 

DAKSHIYACHAEIS Followers of the right-hand form of 
iS'akta worship. See Tantra. 

DAhlA A son, or, according to the YishTiu PuraTza, a grand- 
son of Kmg Marutta of the Solar race. He rescued his bride 
Su-mana from his rivals, and one of them, named Yapushmat, 
subsequently killed Marutta, who had retired into the woods 
after relinquishing his crown to his son Dama in retaliation 
killed Yapushmat and offered his blood in the funeral rites of 
Marutta, while he made an oblation of part of the flesh, and with 
the rest fed the Brahmans who were of Rakshasa descent. 

DAMA-GHOSHA. Kmg of Chedi and father of /?i5u-p^a. 

DAMAYANTL Wife of Hala and heroine of the tale of 
Hala and DamayantL She is also known by her patronymic 
BhaimL See Hala. 

DAMBHODBHAYA A kmg whose story is related in the 
Maha-bharata as an antidote to pride. He had an overweening 
conceit of his own prowess, and when told by his Brahmans that 
he was no match for Nara and Harayawa, who were living as 
ascetics on the Gandha-madana mountain, he proceeded thither 
with his army and challenged them. They endeavoured to dis- 
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suade liim, "but lie insisted on fighting Xara then took a hand- 
ful of stra\rs, and using them as missiles, they tvhitened all the 
air, and penetrated the eyes, ears, and noses of the assailants, 
nntil Damhhodbhava fell at !S'ara s feet and hegged for peace. 

DAMODAEA. A name given to K/ ?3h?ia because his foster- 
mother tried to tie him up with a rope {dama) round his belly 
(udara). 

DAXAVAS Descendants from Danu by the sage Kas^apa. 
They were giants who warred against the gods. See Daityas 

DAJVDA-DBLAEA ‘ The rod-bearer ’ A title of Tama, the 
god of deatL 

DAiTOAKA The ara?iya or forest of Da/ 2 f?aka, lying between 
the Godavari and Xarmada It was of vast extent, and some 
passages of the Elmayarza represent it as begmnmg immediately 
south of the Yamuna This forest is the scene of many of Eama 
and Sitas adventures, and is described as “a wuldemess over 
which separate hermitages are scattered, while wild beasts and 
Eakshasas everj^where abound. ” 

DAXTA-Yo^TEA A Danava king of EaiTibha and son of 
V } iddha-5arma. He took a side agamst K? ^sh/za, and was even- 
tually killed by him 

DAXU A D^ava Also the mother of the Danavas. The 
demon Kahandha (q v ) 

DAEAlDA, a country in the Hindu Kush, bordering on 
Kashmir. The people of that country, ‘‘the Durds, are still 
where they were at the date of the text (of the Vish?m Pura?za) 
and in the clays of Strabo and Ptolemy , not exactly, indeed, at 
the sources of the Indus, but along its course above the Hima- 
laya, just before it descends to India '" — Wilson 

DAEBAS ‘ Tearers ' Eakshasas and other destructive 
demons 

DAEDUEA. Xame of a mountain in the south, it is 
associated with the Malaya mountain in the Maha-hharata 

DAEaSAXA. ‘ Demonstration ' The ShatZ-dar^anas or six 
demonstrations, ? e , the six schools of Hindu philosophy All 
these schools have one startmg-pomt, ex nilido nihil fit,, and all 
have one and the same final object, the emancipation of the soul 
from future birth and existence, and its ahsorpLion into the 
supreme soul of the universe These schools are — 

I Xyaya, fonnded by the sage Gotama. The word nyaya 
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means propriety or fitness, the proper method of arriving at a 
conclusion by analysis This school has been called the Logical 
School, but the term is apphcable to its method rather than to 
its aims It IS also said to represent “ the sensational aspect of 
Hmdu philosophy,” because it has “ a more pointed regard to 
the fact of the five senses than the others have, and treats tlie 
external more frankly as a sohd reahty ” It is the exoteric 
school, as the Vedanta is the esoteric 

2 Yaiseshika, founded by a sage named Kawada, who lived 
about the same time as Gotama. It is supplementary to the 
Xyaya, and these two schools are classed together. It is called 
the Atomic School, because it teaches the existence of a transient 
world composed of aggregations of eternal atoms. 

Both the Nyaya and Yaiseshika recognise a Supreme Being 

3. Sankhya. The Sahkhya and Yoga are classed together 
because they have much m common, hut the Sankhya is atheis- 
tical, while the Yoga is theisticaL The Sankhya was founded 
by the sage Kapila, and takes its name from its numeral or (bs- 
criminative tendencies The Sankhya-Karika^ the text-book of 
this school, has been translated by Colebrooke and Wilson, and 
part of the aphorisms of Kapila were translated for the Biblto- 
theca Indica by the late Dr Ballantyne 

4. Yoga. This school was founded by Patanjah, and from 
his name is also called Patanjala. It pursues the method of the 
Sankhya and holds vuth many of its dogmas, but it asserts the 
existence not only of mdividual souls, but of one all-pervading 
spmt, which IS free from the influences which afiect other souls 

5 Purva-mlmansa 6 Uttara-mlmansa^ The prior and later 
Mimansas These are both mdiided in the general term Yedanta, 
but the Purva-mimlnsa is commonly known as the Mimansa and 
the TJttara-mimansa as the Vedanta, 'the end ox object of tlio 
Vedas.' The Purva-miinansii was founded by Jaimuu, and the 
Uttara-mimrinsa is attributed to Vyasa, the arranger of tlio 
Vedas “ The object of both these schools is to teach the art of 
reasoning with the express puipose of aiding the interjiretation 
of the Vedas, not only in the speculative but the practical por- 
tion ” The principal doctrines of the Yed^ta (TJttara) are that 
“ God is the omniscient and omnipotent cause of the existence, 
continuance, and dissolution of the universa Creation is an act 
of his will , he is both the efficient and the material cause of the 

F 
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TTorld.’^ At tlie consummation of all tilings all are resolved into 
linrL He is “ tlie sole-existent and universal soul,” and besides 
him there is no second principle; he is adwaita^ ^without a 
second.’ ^^ankaracharya 'W’as the great apostle of this school 

The period of the rise of these schools of philosophy is uncer- 
tain, and IS entirely a matter of inference, but they are probably 
later than the fifth century b a The Yedanta (Uttara-mimansI) 
13 apparently the latest, and is supposed to have been evoked by 
the teachings of the Buddhists This 'W'ould bring it to within 
three or four centuries b.c. The other schools are to all appear- 
ance older than the Vedanta, but it is considered by some tliat 
all the schools show traces of Buddhist influences, and if so, the 
dates of aU must be later It is a question whether Hmdu 
philosophy is or IS not indebted to Greek teaching, and the later 
the date of the origm of these schools the greater is the possi- 
bihty of Greek influence. Mr Colebrooke, the highest authoiity 
on the subject, is of opinion that ^Hhe Hindus were in this 
instance the teachers, not the learners.” 

Besides the six schools, there is yet a later system known as 
the Paurawik and the Eclectic school The doctrines of this 
school are expounded in the Bhagavad-gita (q v.). 

The merits of the various schools have been thus summed up • — 

When we consider the six Darsanas, we shall find that one of 
them, the IJttara-mImansa, hears no title to be ranked by the 
side of the others, and is really little more than a mystical 
explanation of the practical injunctions of the Vedas We shall 
also admit that the earlier Vedanta, very different from the 
school of Nihilists now existing under that name, was chiefly a 
controversial essay, seeking to support the theology of sacred writ, 
but borrowing aU its philosophical portions from the Yoga school, 
the most popular at the time of its composition. Lastly, the 
Nyaya is httle more than a treatise on logic, mtroducmg the doc- 
trines of the theistic Sankhya; while the Vaiseshika is an essay on 
physics, with, it is true, the theory of atoms as its distinguishing 
mark, though even to this we feel inclined to refuse the imputa- 
tion of novelty, since we find some idea of it lurking obscurely 
in the theory of subtile elements which is brought forward in 
Eapila’s Sankhya In short, the basis of ah Indian philosophy, 
if indeed we may not say the only system of philosophy feally 
discovered in India, is the Sankhya, and this forms the basis 
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of the doctrines expounded m the Ehagavad-gitL” — GoclJmrn 
Thomson 

Colebrooke’s Essays are the great authorities on Hindu philo- 
sophy. Ballantyne has translated many of the ongmal aphornsms, 
and he, Cockburn Thomson, Hall, Banerjea, and others have 
TVTitten on the subject. 

DAEUEA. Krishna’s charioteer, and his attendant in his 
last days. 

DA^A-EUATAEA-CHAEITA. ‘Tales of the ten princes,’ 
by Sn DdJidH It is one of the few Sansknt works written in 
prose, but its style is so studied and elaborate that it is classed 
as a Eavya or poem The tales are stones of common Me, and 
display a low condition of morals and a corrupt state of society. 
The text has been printed with a long analytical introduction 
by H. H T7ilson, and again in Bombay by Buhler, There is an 
abridged translation by Jacobs, also a translation m Biench by 
Fauche, and a longer analysis in voL iv. of "Wilson’s works 

DA/SAITANA- ‘ Ten faced’ A name of Eava^za. 

DA/SA-EATHA. A prmce of the Solar race, son of Aja, a de- 
scendant of Iksliwaku, and kmg of Ayodhya. He had three wives, 
but bemg childless, he performed the sacrifice of a horse, and, 
accordmg to the Eamayawa, the chief queen, Kau^alya, remained 
m close contact with the slaughtered horse for a night, and the 
other two queens beside her Four sons were then born to him 
from his three wives Eau^alya hore Eama, Eaikeyi gave bmth 
to Bharata, and Su-mitra bore Lakshma? 2 a and yS'atru-ghna. Eama 
partook of half the nature of Yish?m, Bhaiata of a quai’ter, and 
the other two shared the remaimng fourth The Eamaya^ in 
explanation of this manifestation di Vishnu, says that he had 
promised the gods to become incarnate as man for the destruction 
of Eavana. He chose Dasa-ratha for his human parent; and 
when that king was performing a second sacrifice to obtain pro- 
geny, he came to him out of the fire as a glorious being, and 
gave him a vessel full of nectar to administer to his wives. 
Haia-ratha gave half of it to Eausalya, and a fourth each to 
Su-mitra and KaikeyL They all in consequence became preg- 
nant, and their offspring partook of the divine nature accordmg 
to the portion of the nectar each had drunk. There were several 
others of the name See Eama-chanclra. 

DA^SAEnA, DASAEHA, Prmce of the Dasarhas, a title of 
K? zshwa. The Dasarhas were a tnbe of Y^avas. 
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D A^A-RtJP AK A. An early treatise on dramatic com- 
position It has been pubhshed by Hall in the Bibliotheca 
Indica 

DASAS ^ Slaves ’ Tribes and people of India who opposed 
the progress of the intrusive Aryans 

Dx4uSRAS. ‘Beautiful' The elder of the two Aawins, or in 
the dual (Dasrau), the two Aswms. 

DASYU S In the Yedas they are evil beings, enemies of the 
gods and men. They are represented as bemg of a dark colour, 
and probably T\ere the natives of India who contended with the 
immigrant Aryans. It has, however, been maintained that they 
were hermits and ascetics of Aryan race In later tunes they 
are barbarians, robbers, outcasts, who, according to some autho- 
rities, descended from Yiswamitra. 

DATTAHA-CHAllinDETKA A treatise on the law of adop- 
tion by Devana Bha^fa. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAKA-MlhlAYSA. A treatise on the law of adoption 
by Handa Paw^Zita. Translated by Sutherland. 

DATTAELi->SIROhrAiVL A digest of the principal treatises 
on the law of adoption. Printed at Calcutta 

DATTATREYA Son of Atri and Anasuy^ A Brahman 
saint m whom a portion of Brahma, Yish?iu, and >?iva, or more 
particularly Yish?iu, was incarnate He had three sons, Soma, 
Datta, and Dur-vasas, to whom also a portion of the divine 
essence was transmitted. He was the patron of Karta-virya, and 
gave him a thousand arms 

DAYA-BHAGA ‘Law of inheritance.’ This title belongs 
especially to the treatise of Junhta Vahana, current m Bengal 
Translated by Colebrooke. 

DAYA-KRARIA-SAHGRAHA A treatise on the law of 
inhentanee as current in Bengal, by Sn K? zshwa Tarkalankara 
Translated by Wynch. 

DAYA-TATWA A treatise on the law of inheritance as 
current in Bengal, by Raghunandana Blia!(^acharya. 

DEYA (Horn. Devas = Deus, from the root Div, to shine.) 
God. A deity. The gods are spoken of as thirty-throe in num- 
ber, eleven for each of the three worlds 

DEYAKA Father of Devaki and brother of IJgrasena. 

DEYAKL Y^ife of Yasu-deva, mother of Krish?ia and 
cousin of Kama. She is sometimes called an mcarnation of 
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Aditi, and is said to have been born again as Trisnjy the -vMfe of 
King Sn-tapas 

DEYALA. A T"edie Pashiy to Tvhom some hymns are attri- 
buted There aie several men of this name^ one "was author 
of a code of law, another was an astronomer, and one the grand- 
fathei of PaTZini. 

DEYALA Alusic, personified as a female. 

DEYA-LOKA. The world of the gods, ^ e , Swarga, Indra’s 
heaven. 

DEYA-MATi?/. * Mother of the gods ’ An appellation of 
Aditi (q.y ) 

DEYA-EATA. i. A royal Ei&hi of the Solar race, who dwelt 
among the Yidehas, and had charge of Siva^s bow, which de- 
scended to Janaka and was broken by Eama, 2. A name given 
to ^unaA-sephas 

DEYAESHIS (Deva-rzshis ) Eishis or saints of the celes- 
tial class, who dwell in the regions of the gods, such as Narada. 
Sages who have attamed perfection upon earth and have been 
exalted as demigods to heaven. 

DEYATA A divine bemg or god The name Devatas 
includes the gods in general, or, as most frequently used, the 
whole body of inferior gods 

EEYATADHYAYA-BEAHlMAAhA. The fifth Br^ima/za 
of the Sama-veda. The text has been edited by BurneU, 

BEYAYAKL Daughter of ^Shkra, priest of the Daityas. 
She fell m love with her father’s , *1 Kc* .1 :, son of B? diaspati, 
but he rejected her advances She cursed him, and in return 
he cursed her, that she, a Brahman’s daughter, should marry a 
Kshatnya. Devayani was companion to Sarmish/ha, daughter 
of the kmg of the Daityas One day they went to bathe, and 
the god Yayu changed their clothes. YTien they were di'essed, 
they began to quarrel about the change, and Devayani spoke 
“ ^vith a scowl so bitter that Sarmishfiia slapped her face, and 
pushed her into a dry weU.” She was rescued by Eling Yayati, 
who took her home to her father /Shkra, at his daughter’s 
vehement persuasion, demanded satisfaction from Sarmish^ha’s 
father, the Daitya king. He conceded Devayani’s demand, that 
upon her marriage Sanmsh^ha should be given to her for a ser- 
vant Devayani married Kmg Yayati, a Kshatnya, and Sar- 
niishfiia became her servant Subsequently Yayati became 
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enamoTiTed of Sanmsliflia, and slie bore him a son, the discovery 
of which so enraged Devay^i that she parted from her linshand, 
and went home to her father, having home two sons, Yadu and 
Turvasa or Turvasu Her father, /Shhra, cursed Y^ayati with the 
infirmity of old age, hut afterwards offered to transfer it to any 
one of Yayati^s sons who would submit to receive it. Yadn, the 
eldest, and progenitor of the Yadavas, refused, and so did all the 
other sons, with the exception of Sarmish^ha’s youngest son, 
Puru. Those who refused were cursed by their father, that their 
posterity should never possess dominion , but Puru, who bore 
Ins father’s curse for a thousand years, succeeded his father as 
monarch, and was the ancestor of the Parxc/avas and Kauravas. 

DEYA-YOjYL ‘ Of divine birth’ A general name for the 
inferior gods, the Adityas, Yasus, Yi^wadevas, and others. 

DEYI ‘The goddess,’ or hlahWevI, ‘the great goddess,’ 
wife of the god >Siva, and daughter of Himavat, % e , tlie Hima- 
laya mountams She is mentioned in the Mah^bharata under 
a variety of names, and with several of her pecuhar character- 
istics, but she owes her great distmction to the Pura^zas and 
later works As the Sakbi or female energy of Siybl she has two 
characters, one mild, the other fierce, and it is under the latter that 
she IS especially worshipped She has a great variety of names, 
referable to her vai’ious forms, attributes, and actions, but these 
names are not always used accurately and distinctively In her 
milder form she is Uma, ^hght,’ and a type of beauty ; Gaurl, 

‘ the yellow or brilliant , ’ Parvati, ‘ the mountaineer , ’ and 
Haimavati, from her parentage , Jagan-mata, ‘ the mother of the 
world ; ’ and Ehav anL In her terrible form she is Durga, ‘ the 
maccessible ; ’ Kali and S^yam^ ‘ the black , ’ Chajidl and Cha?i- 
rZik^ ‘ the fierce , ’ and Ehairavi, ‘ the terrible ’ It is m this 
character that bloody sacrifices are offered to her, that the bar- 
barities of the Durga-puja and Charak-puja are perpetrated in 
her honour, and that the mdecent orgies of the Tantrikas are 
held to propitiate her favours and celebrate her powers She 
has ten arms, and in most of her hands there are weapons. As 
Durga she is a beautiful yellow woman, riding on a tiger in a 
fierce and menacing attitude. As KSi or Kalik^ ‘ the black,’ 
“ she IS reiDresented with a black skm, a hideous and terrible 
countenance, clnpping with blood, encircled with snakes, hung 
round with skulls and human heads, and in all respects resem- 
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■bling a fuiy rather than a goddess.” As Yindhya-vasim, ® the 
dweller in the Vindhyas,’ she is worshipped at a place of that 
name where the Yindhyas approach the Ganges, near IMirzapnr, 
and it IS said that there the blood before her image is never 
allowed to get dry As Mah^raaya she is the great illusion 
The ChamZi-mahatmya, which celebrates the victories of 
this goddess over the Asuras, speaks of her under the fol- 
lowing names . — i. Durga, when she received the messengers 
of the Asuras 2. Dasa-hhnja. ‘Ten-armed,’ when she 
destroyed part of their army. 3. Smha-vahinL ‘ Eiding on a 
lion/ when she fought with the Asiira general Eakta-vija 4 
Mahisha-mardini ‘Destroyer of Mahisha,’ an Asiira in the 
form of a buEalo 5 Jagad-dhat?/. ‘Fosterer of the world,’ 
when she again defeated the Asura army 6 XrdT. ‘The 
black ’ She killed Eakta-vija. 7 Mnkta-keiL ‘ With dis- 
hevelled hair.’ Again defeats the Asuras 8 TaitL ‘Star’ 
She killed /Sumhha. 9 Chhinna-mastaka. ‘Decapitated,’ 
the headless form in which she killed hTisnmhlia. 10 Jagad- 
ganil ‘Y^orld’s fair one,* as landed by the gods for her 
triumphs The names winch Devi obtains from her husband 
are — Eabliravi (llabhru), Bhagavatl, Isani, Iswari, Ivalan^arl, 
Kapalml, Kausiki, KirltT, Mahe^v^arT, ILiulTij M?/rnni, Eud- 
rawi, /SarvaTii, AS'iva, Tryambakl From her origin she is called 
Adri-ja and Giri-ja, ‘mountain-born;’ Ku-jfi, ‘earth-born;’ 
Daksha-ja, ‘ sprung from Daksha/ She is Kanya, ‘ the virgin , ’ 
Kanyii-kiimarl, ‘the youthful virgin,’ and Ambika, ‘the 
mother , ’ Avara, ‘ the youngest , ’ Ananta and Nitya, ‘ the eyer- 
lastmg,’ Ary a, ‘the revered;’ Yijaya, ‘victorious,’ /jJiddhi, 

‘ the rich , ’ Sati, ‘ virtuous , ’ Daksliiwa, ‘ right-handed , ’ Pinga, 

‘ tawny, dark ; ’ Karhuri, ‘ spotted , ’ Ehramarl, ‘ the bee ; ’ 
Kotol, ‘the naked,’ Kaivaa-moti, ‘pearl-cared,’ Padma-lanch- 
hana, ‘ distingiiislied hy a lotus,’ Sarva - mangalii, ‘always 
auspicious ; ’ /S'akam - hhari, ‘ nounsher of herbs , ’ 5iva - dubi, 
‘/Shva’s messenger,’ Sinha-ratlu, ‘riding on a lion.’ As addicted 
to austerities she is Apar^ia and Katyiiyaiil As Lliuta-nayakI 
she IS chief or leader of the gohlms, and as Ga?za-nayaki, the 
l(‘adcr of the Gams She is KaimlksliT, ‘wanton-eyed,’ and 
Ivamakhya., ‘ called hy the name of Kama, desire ’ C)ther 
names, most of them applicable to her terrible forms, arePliadra- 
kali, P>hliiia-devl, Chamim^^a, j\Iaha-kali, Mulirunaii, MahasuiT, 
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MatangT, Eajasi, Hlie fierce;’ and Eakta-dantI, «red or bloody 
tootlied.’ 

BIXT BHAGAYATA PtTRAYA A ASaiva Pura?xa, wMcb 
IS l)y some placed among tbe eighteen PuraTzas instead of the 
EA EhcTgarata, which is devoted to Yishwn This is devoted to 
the worship of the Saktis. 

DTXt :MAHAT:MYA. ' The greatness of Devi ' A poem 
of 700 verses, which celebrates the triumphs of Devi over 
various Asuras It is the text-book of the worshippers of 
Devi, and is read dady in her temples It is an episode of the 
]\lrtrka«'Zera Purliza, and is also called Chaw^ZipaZha 

D HAY A-DA ‘ Giver of wealth’ Xuvera, the god of riches 
DHAXAY-JAYA 'Conqueror of riches.’ A title of Aquna 
and of several others 

DHAXAYJAYA YIJAYA 'Victories of Dhananjaya’ 
(Arjuna) A drama in one act on the exploits of Arjuna when 
in the service of the Eaja ViraZa. 

DELAY A-PATL ' Lord of wealth ’ Kuvera 
DHAXEiSAYAEA ' Lord of wealth,’ ^ e , Kuvera. 
DHAYUE-VEDA The science of archery, the military art 
DBLAYTTAYTAEL i Yame of a Yeclio deity to whom offer- 
ings at twihght were made m the north-east quarter 2 The 
physician of the gods, who Avas produced at the :* i_- « f 7] 

ocean. He was a teacher of medical science, and t’ic A^ .ii-m ■, i 
IS attributed to him In another birth he was son of Dlrgha- 
tamas, and his nature was exempt from human infirmities, and 
in every existence he had been master of umversal knowledge ” 
He IS called also Sudha-pawi, ' carrymg nectar in his hands,’ and 
Am?zta, 'the immortal’ Other physicians seem to have had 
the name apphed to them, as Bhela, Divo-dasa, and Palakapya. 
3 A celebrated physician, who Avas one of " the nine gems ” 
of the court of Yikrama See Yava-ratna. 

DHAEAxYL The earth The wife of Para^u-rama 
DELAE 3 L 4 , DHAE!MA-EAJA 'Justice’ A name of 
Y’ama, the judge of the dead. 

DHAEMA An ancient sage, sometimes classed among the 
Prajapatis He married thirteen (or ten) of the daughters of 
Daksha, and had a numerous progeny ; but all his children " are 
manifestly allegorical, being personifications of intelligences and 
virtues and religious rites, and being therefore appropriately 
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^redded to the probable authors of the Hindu code of religion 
and morals, or the equally allegorical representation of that code, 
Dharma, moral and rehgious dut}".” — TFilson, 

DHARMA-PTJTEA. ‘ Son of Dharma.’ A name of Yudhi- 
sh/hira 

DHARMxiRAiVYA A sacred grove, i A forest in j\Iad- 
hyadesa into which Dharma retired 2 A city mentioned ni 
the EamayaTza as founded by Amurta-rajas, son of Ku^a. 

DHARMA-EAJA i. Yama, king of the dead 2, A title of 
Yudhi-shfhira, who was mythically a son of Yama. 

DHAEMA-/SASTEA A law-book or code of laws. This 
term includes the whole body of Hindu law, but it is more 
especially applicable to the laws of Manu, Yajnawalkya, and other 
inspired sages who first recorded the Sm^ zti or “ recollections ” 
of what they had received from a divme source. These works 
are generally m three parts — (i ) Achara, rules of conduct 
and practice; (2,) Vyavahara, judicature, (3.) Prayaschitta, 
penance. 

The inspired lawgivers are spoken of as being eighteen m 
number, but the names of forty-two old authorities are men- 
tioned Manu and Yajnawalkya stand apart by themselves at the 
head of these writers After them the eighteen other inspired 
sages are recognised as the great authorities on law,- and the 
works ascribed to them are still extant, either wholly or par- 
tially, or m an abridged form — (i ) Atri, (2 ) VishTiu, (3) 
Harita, (4 ) TJsanas , {5 ) Angiras; (6 ) Yama, (7.) Apastamba; 
(S ) Samvarta; (9 ) Katyayana, (10 ) B?zhaspati; (i i ) Para^ara; 
(12.) Yyasa, (13, 14) jSankha and Likhita, whose jomt trea- 
tise is frequently quoted, (15 ) Daksha; (16) Gotama; (17.) 
Satatapa; (18.) Vasish^a. But there are others who are 
more fiequently cited than many of these, as Narada, Bhrzgu, 
hlarichi, Kasyapa, Yiswamitra, and Baudhayana, Other names 
that are met with are Pulastya, Gargya, Paiihinasi, Sumantu, 
Lokakshi, Huthumi, and Dhaumya. The writmgs of some 
of these lawgivers have appeared in different forms, and are 
referred to with the descriptive epithets of Ynddha, ‘old;’ 
Bnhat, ‘ great , ’ and Laghu, ‘ light or smaU.’ 

A general collection of the Sm? itis or Dharma-sastras has been 
printed in Calcutta under the title of Dharma-sastra-sangraha, by 
Jivananda. 
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DHAmU-SATAETI The eleventh ^ilann. See Mann. 
D HAR MA-SUTRAS. The Samayacharika Sntras are so 
called because they had among them maxims of a legal nature, 
DKARMA-VYADHA. ‘The pious huntsman.’ This man 
IS represented in the Maha-bh^ata as h^ung by selling the flesh 
of boars and buffaloes, and yet as bemg learned m the Yedas 
and in all the kno\rledge of a Brahman. This is accounted for 
by his lia^ung been a Brahman in a former birth, and cursed 
to this Tile occupation for having -wounded a Br^man when 
hunting 

T)HAT7?7. ‘Maker, creator’ In the later hymns of the 
jR/g-veda, Dhatri is a deity of no very defined powers and func- 
tions, but he IS described as operating in the production of hfe 
and the presentation of health. He promotes generation, brmgs 
about matrimony, presides over domestic life, cures diseases, 
heals broken bones, &c. He is said to “have formed the sun, 
moon, sky, earth, air, and heaven as befoi e ” He appears also 
as one of the Adityas, and this character he stiU retams In 
the later mythology he is identified with Prajapati or Brahma 
the creator , and m this sense of “ maker ” the term is used as 
an epithet of Yish?iu and & zshna Sometimes he is a son of 
Brahma. 

BHAUhlTA. I. The younger brother of Devala and family 
pnest of the Paw^avas. There are several others of the same 
name 2 Author of a work on law 

DBDENXJKA. A demon killed by Bala-rama. ^sh9^a and 
Bala-r^a, as hoys, picked some fruit in a grove belonging to 
Dhenuka, when he took the form of an ass, and running to the 
spot began to kick Bala-rama. The young hero seized him by 
the heels, whirled him round till he was dead, and cast his 
carcase on to the top of a palm-tree. Several of his companions 
who ran to his assistance were treated in the same way, so 
that “ the trees were laden with dead asses.” 

DILB/SHTA-DYTOIIIA. Brother of Draupadi, and com- 
niander-in-chief of the PaTicZava armies. He killed, somewhat un- 
fairly in combat, Browa, who had beheaded his father, and he in 
his turn was killed by DroTza’s son, Aswatthaman, who stamped 
him to death vuth his feet as he lay asleep, 

DHiJ/SHTA-KETTJ i, A son of Dlinshta-dyumna. 2 . 
A son of /Sisu-pala, king of Chedi, and an ally of the PawtZa- 
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yas. 3. A king of tke Kekayas, also an ally of the Pa^wZavas. 
4. Son of Satyadh? iti. 5. Son of Nnga. 

DHi? 7 TA-RASHrRA i. The eldest son of Yichitra-yiiya 
or Yyasa, and brother of Pa?^^Zn. His mother T^as Ambik^ He 
mamed Gandharl, and by her had a hundred sons, the eldest of 
whom was Diir-yodhana. Dhrzta-rash/ra was .blind, and Vmclxi 
was affected with a disease supposed, from his name, “the pale,” 
to be a leprons affection. The two brothers in turn renounced 
the throne, and the great war recorded in the Maha-bhmta was 
fought between their sons, one party being called Kauravas, 
from an ancestor, Kuru, and the other ParziZavas, from their 
father PawdZu. Dhrzta-rashZra and his wife were burned in a 
forest fire. {See Maha-bharata ) 2. An enormous serpent of 

many heads and immense strength. 

DHEUYA. The polar star. According to the Yishm 
PuraTza, the sons of Manu Swayam-bhuva were Priyarvrata and 
Uttanapada The latter had two wives , the favourite, Suruchi, 
was proud and haughty, the second, Suniti or Sun?zta, was 
humble and gentle Suruchi had a son named TJttama, and 
Suniti gave birth to Dhruva. YTnle quite a child Dhruva was 
contemptuously treated by Suruchi, and she told him that her 
own son TJttama would alone succeed to the throne. Dhruva 
and his mother submitted, and he declared that he wished for 
no other honours than such as his own actions should acquire. 
He was a Kshatriya, but he joined a society of iJzshis, and 
becoming a iZzshi himself, he went through a rigid course of 
austerities, notwithstanding the efforts of India to distract him. 
At the end he obtained the favour of Yishnu, who raised him 
to the skies as the pole-star He has the patronymic Autt^a- 
padi, and he is called Grahadhara, ‘the stay or pivot of the 
planets ’ 

DHtJMA-YARiVA ‘Smoke coloured’ A king of the ser- 
pents A legend in the Han-vansa relates that Yadu, the 
founder of the Yadava family, went for a trip of pleasure 
on the sea, where he was earned off by Dhuma-varTza to the 
capital of the serpents. Dhuma-varTza mamed his five daugh- 
ters to him, and from them sprang seven distmet famihes of 
people 

DHUHDHTJ An Asura who harassed the sage TJttanka in 
lus devotions. The demon hid himself beneath a sea of sand, 
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but ^as dug out and killed by King Kuvalayab-^a and liis 
21,000 sons, wbo "were undeterred by the flames winch checked 
their progress, and were all killed but three. This legend pro- 
bably originated from a volcano or some similar phenomenon 
From tins e3:ploit Kuvalayaswa got the name of Dhundhu- 
mara, ^ slayer of Phundhu.’ 

DHXIKDHTJ-IMAEA. See Dhundhu and Kuvalayaawa. 

DHT 3 ’E-JA 2 'L ‘ Having heavy matted locks.' A name of 
Eudra or Siva 

DHUETA-NAET AK A. ‘ The rogue actors ' A farce in two 
parts by Sama Eaja Dlkshita. “ The chief object of this piece 
IS the ridicule of tlie /Saiva ascetics ’’ 

DHCETA-SAATAGAMA ‘ Assemblage of rogues ' A 
comedy by /Sekhara or Jyotir lawara. “It is somewhat mdeh- 
cate, but not devoid of humour.” It has been translated into 
French by SchoebeL 

DIG-AMBAE A ‘ Clothed with space ' A naked mendi- 
cant A title of ASiva 

DIG-GAJAS. The elephants who protect the eight points 
of the compass- — (i.) Airavata^ (2) Puw^farika, (3) Va- 
manaj (4) Kumuda; (5) Anjana; (6) Pushpa-danta , (7.) 
Sarva-bhauma , (8 ) Su-pratika. 

DIG-YIJAYA ‘ Conquest of the regions (of the world),' 
I. A part of the Maha-bharata which commemorates the con- 
quests effected by the four younger Pa7^f?ava prmces, and in 
virtue of which Tudhi-shihira maintained his claim to um- 
versal sovereignty 2. A work by ^ankaracharya m support 
of the Yedanta philosophy, generally distinguished as /Shnlcara 
Dig-vijaya_ 

DIK-PALA. ‘ Supporters of the regions ' The supporters 
of the eight pomts of the compass See Dig-gaja 

DILIPA Son of Anmmat and father of Bhagiratha. He 
was of the Solar race and ancestor of Eama. On one occasion 
lie failed to jiay due respect to Surahhi, the ^ cow of fortune,' 
and she passed a curse upon him that he should have no 
offspring until he and his wife Su-dakshi?u had carefully 
tended Surabhi’s daughter Xandini. They obediently waited 
on this calf Kandini, and Dilipa once offered his own life to 
save hers from the lion of /Siva In due time the curse was 
removed, and a son, Eaghu, was born to them. This story is 
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told in the EaghTi-Tan6*a. There was another prince of the 
name Roe Elhahvanga. 

ElEGHA-^^EAVAS. Son of Dirgha^tamas, and therefore a 
Ttzshi, hut as m a time of famine he took to trade for a hveli- 
hood, the iJ^g-veda calls him “the merchant” 
I)IEGHA-TA:MAS, DIEGHA-TAPAS. .‘Long darkness 
A son of Kasl-raja, according to the Maha-hharata , of Lchathya, 
according to the E/g-reda, and of Utathja and Mamata in 
the Pura?^s His appellations of Auehathya and ilamateya 
favour the latter parentage. He was horn blind, but is said to 
have obtained sight by worshipping Agni (E V, in. 128) He 
was father of Kakshivat and Dhanwantari , and he is said (m 
the V. P ) to have had five children by Su-desh?ia, wife of 
Bah, VIZ, the countries Anga, Banga, Kahnga, PuKfZra, and 
Suhma. 

DITL A goddess or personification in the Vedas who is 
associated with Aditi, and seems to be intended as an antithesis 
or as a complement to her 

In the Eamayarza and in the Purawas she is daughter of 
Daksha, wife of Hasyapa, and mother of the Daityas The 
Vishwu PuraTza relates that havmg lost her clnldren, she begged 
of Kasyapa a son of irresistible prowess, who should destroy 
India The boon was granted, but with this condition • “ If, 
with thoughts wholly pious and person entirely pure, you care- 
fully carry the babe in your womb for a hundred years ” She 
assiduously observed the condition, but India knew what was 
preparmg for him. So he went to Diti and attended upon her 
with the utmost humility, watching his opportumty In the 
last year of the century, Diti retired one mght to rest without 
washing her feet Indra then vuth his thunderbolt dimded the 
embryo in her womb into seven portions Thus mutilated, the 
child cried bitterly, and Indra being unable to pacify it, became 
angry, and divided each of the seven portions into seven, thus 
foTinmg the s^vlft-movmg deities called Maruts, from the words, 
‘Mci-rodi/z/ ‘ Weep not,^ winch Indra used to quiet them 

DWO-BASA. I. A pious liberal king mentioned in the Pag- 
veda, for whom it is said that Indra demohshed a hundred stone 
cities, meaning perhaps the mjiihological aerial cities of the 
Asuras 2. A Brahman who was the twm-hrother of Ahalya. 
He IS represented in the Veda as a “very hbeial sacrificer,” 
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and as being delivered by the gods from tbe oppressor 
/S'ambara. He is also called Atitbi-gwa, ‘be to 'vvboni guests 
should go ’ 3. A king of Hasi, son of Ehima-ratba and father of 
Pratardana, He vras attacked by the sons of King Vita-havya 
and all his sons were slam. His son Pratardana (q v ) was born 
to him through a sacrifice performed by Bharadwaja. He was 
celebrated as a physician and was called DhanwantarL 

DEAUPADL Daughter of Drupada, kmg of Panchala, and 
wife of the five Paw^Zu prmces. Draupadi was a damsel of dark 
complexion but of great beauty, “ as radiant and graceful as if 
she had descended from the citj" of the gods ” Her hand was 
sought by many prmces, and so her father determmed to hold a 
swayam-vara and allow her to exercise her own choice m the 
selection of a husband. The swayam-vara was proclaimed, and 
prmces assembled from all parts to contend in the hsts for the 
hand of the princess , for although in such contests the lady was 
entitled to exercise her swayam-vara or own choice, it generally 
followed that the champion of the arena became her husband. 
Most astomshmg feats of arms were performed, but Arjuna out- 
shone all by his marvellous use of the bow, and he became the 
selected bridegroom. When the five brothers returned to the 
house where their mother, KuntI, was staymg, they told her that 
they had made a great acquisition, and she told them to share it 
among them. These words raised a great difficulty, for if they 
could not be adroitly evaded they must be obeyed. The sage 
Yyasa settled the matter by saymg, “ The destiny of Draupadi 
has already been declared by the gods , let her become the wife 
of all the brethren.” So she became their common wife, and it 
was an^anged that she should stay successively two days m the 
house of each, and that no one of them but the master of the 
house should enter it while she was there Arjuna was 
her favourite, and she showed her jealousy when he mar- 
ried Su-bhadra In the great gamblmg match which the 
eldest brother, Yudhi-shfiura, played at Hastinfi-pura against 
his cousins, the Kaiivaras, he lost his all — ^his kmgdom, his 
brothers, himself, and then wife Draupadi So she became 
a slave, and Dur-yodhana called her to come and sweep the 
room. She refused, and then Duh-5asana dragged her by 
the hair into the pavihon before all the chieftains, and taunt- 
ingly told her that she was a slave girl, and had no right to 
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complain of "being tonclied by men. He also abused her 
and tore off her Yeil and dress, while Dui-yodhana invited her 
to sit on his thigL Kr^sh7^a took compassion upon her, and 
restored her garments as fast as they were tom She called 
vehemently upon her husbands to save her, but they were 
restrained by Yudhi-sh^hira. Bhima was m a rage of passion , 
he was prevented from action, but he vowed in loud words 
that he would drink the blood of Duh-s^ana and smash the 
thigh of Dur-yodhana in retaliation of these outrages, which 
vows he eventually fulfilled. Braupadi vowed that her hair 
should remain dishevelled until Bhima should tie it U2> with 
hands drippmg with the blood of Duh^asana. The result 
of the gambhng match was that the Pa/zt^avas, with Braupadi, 
went mto exile for twelve years, and were to dweh quite 
incognito during another year. The period of thirteen years 
being successfully completed, they were at liberty to return 
Twelve years of exile were passed m the jungle, and in the 
course of this period Jayad-ratha, king of Smdhu, came to the 
house of the Pawdavas while they were out hunting He was 
courteously received by Braupadi, and was fascinated by her 
charms. He tiied to induce her to elope with him, and when 
he was scornfully repulsed, he dragged her to his chariot and 
drove off with her "When the Pa^zcZavas returned and heard 
of the rape, they pursued Jayad-ratha, and pressed hmi so close 
that he put down Braupadi, and endeavoured to escape alone. 
Bhima lesolved to overtake and punish him; and although 
Yudlii-sh^him pleaded that Jayad-ratha was a kinsman, and 
ought not to he killed, Braupadi called aloud for vengeance, 
so Bhima and Arjuna continued the pursuit. Bhima dragged 
Jayad-ratha from his car, kicked and beat him tdl he was sense- 
less, hut spared his hfe. He cut off all Jayad-ratha’s hair except 
five locks, and made him puhhcly acknowledge that he was a 
slave. Braupadi’s revenge was then slaked, and Jayad-ratha was 
released at her intercession. In the tlnrteenth J^ear, in w'hich 
her husbands and she were to live undiscovered, they entered 
the service of the kmg of Virata, and she, without acknowiedg- 
mg any connection with them, became a waiting-maid to the 
queen. She stipulated that she should not be required to w^ash 
feet or to eat food left by others, and she quieted the j'ealous 
fears which hei beauty excited m the queen’s mmd by re present- 
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iug that she was guarded "by five Gandliarvas, who would prevent 
any improper advances She hved a quiet life for a while, but 
her beauty excited the passions of Kichaka, the queen’s brother, 
who was commander-in-chief, and the leading man in the kmg- 
doni. His importunities and insults greatly annoyed her, but 
she met with no protection from the queen, and was rebuked for 
her complamts and petulance by Yudhi-shdnra Her spirit of 
revenge was roused, and she appealed as usual to Bhima, whose 
fiery passions she well knew how to kmdla She complamed of 
her memal position, of the insnlts she had received, of the m- 
difference of her husbands, and of the hase offices they were 
content to occupy. Bhima promised revenge. An assignation 
was made ivith Kichaka which Bhima kept, and he so mangled 
the unfortunate gallant that all his flesh and bones were rolled 
into a ball, and no one could discover the manner of his deatL 
The murder was attributed to Draupadi’s Gandharvas, and she 
was condemned to be burnt on Kichaka’s funeral pile Then 
Bhima disguised himself, and tearing up a tree for a club, went 
to her rescue. He was supposed to be the Gandharva, and 
every one fled before him He released Biaiipadi, and they 
returned to the city hy different ways After the term of exile 
was over, and the Pa/ztZavas and she were at hberty to return, 
she was more ambitious than her husbands, and ’complained to 
K?z&h?ta of the humihty and want of resolution shown by 
Yudhi-sh^hira She had five sons, one by each husband — 
Prati-'\undhya, son of Yudhi-sh^lnra ; /Stuta-soma, son of Bhima , 
&iita-ku’tti, son of Arjuna, SUtanika, son of Hakula, and 
&uta-karman, son of Saha-deva. She with these five sons was 
present m camp on the eighteenth and last night of the great 
battle, while her victorious husbands were m the camp of the 
defeated enemy. A^watthaman with two companions entered the 
camp of the PazzAvas, cut down these five youths, and all whom 
they found Draupadi called for vengeance upon Aswatthman. 
Yudlii-sh^hira endeavoured to moderate her anger, but she appealed 
to Bhima. Ai^una pursued Aswatthaman, and oveitook Inm, but 
he spared his hfe after taking from hmi a celebrated jewel wbicli 
he wore as an amulet Arjuna gave this jewel to Bhima for 
presentation to Draupadi. On receiving it she was consoled, 
and presented the jewel to Yudhi-shfinra as the head of the 
family. When her husbands retired from the world and went 
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on their jonmey towards the Himalayas and Indra’s heaven, she 
accompanied them, and was the first to fall on the journey. See 
Maha-hh^ata. 

Draupadi’s real name was Knsh?ia. She was called Draupadi 
and Tajna-seni, from her father; Parshati, from her grand- 
father Pnshata, P^chali, from her country; Sairmdhri, 'the 
maid-servant ’ of the queen of Virata , PanchamI, ' having five 
husbands , ’ and ISTitar-yauvanl, ' the ever-young ’ 

HRAYIZIA. The country in which the Tamil language is 
spoken, extending from Madras to Cape Comorm. Accordmg 
to Manu, the people of this country were ongmally Kshatriyas, 
but sank to the condition of >Sudras from the extinction of 
sacred rites and the absence of Brahmans As applied to the 
classification of Brahmans it has a much wider apphcation, em- 
bracing Gujarat, Mahirrash^ra, and all the south. 

DiJISHADWATl A common female name, i The wife of 
Kmg Divo-dasa. 2. A river formmg one of the boundaries of Brah- 
mavarta, perhaps the K%ar before its junction with the Sarsuti. 

DEOAA- ' A bucket.’ A Brahman so named from his 
havmg been generated by his father, Bharadwaja, m a bucket 
He married Kripa, half-sister of Bhishma, and by her was fatlier 
of Aswatthamaru He was acharya, or teacher of the military 
art, both to the Haurava and PaTidava princes, and so he 
was called ProTiachaiya. He had been shghted by Hrupada, 
king of Panchala, and became his enemy Through the in- 
strumentahty of the Paw 6 ?avas he made Drupada pnsoner, and 
took from him half of his kingdom, but he spared Ins life 
and gave him back the other half of his country But the 
old anmio^ity rankled, and ended in the death of both. In the 
great war Dro?za sided with the Kauravas, and after the death 
of Bhishma he became their commander-m-chief. On the fourth 
day of his command he killed Drupada, and in his turn he was 
unfairly slam m combat by Dh? zsh^a-dyumna, who had sworn 
to avenge his father’s death In the midst of this combat 
Drowa was told that his son was dead, which so unnerved him 
that he laid doTO Ins arms and his opponent decapitated him. 
But Dro?2a was a Brahman and an Acharya, and the crime of 
kilhng him was enormous, so it is glossed over by the statement 
that Drowa " transported himself to heaven in a ghttenng state 
like the sun, and Dhnsh^a-dyumna decapitated merely his hfe- 
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less body” DT07ia vras also called Kii^a-ja. The common 
meaning of Xu/a is ^ mountain-top/ but one of its many other 
meanings is ^ water-jar ' His patronymic is Bh^dwaja. 

DRUHYTJ, Son of Yayati, by Samnsh/ha, daughter of the 
Daitya kmg Y?zsha-parvan. He refused to exchange his youth 
for the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father, and in conse- 
quence Yayati cursed him that Ms posterity should not possess 
dominion. His father gave Mm a part of Ms kingdom, but his de- 
scendants became “princes of the lawless barbarians of the north ” 

DRUPADA. Kmg of Panchala and son of P? zshata. Also 
called Yajna-sena He was schoolfellow of Dro?ia, the preceptor of 
the Kaurava and T&ndaiYa. prmces, and he mortally offended his 
former friend by repudiating his acquamtance Dro77a, in pay- 
ment of Ms semces as preceptor, required Ms pupils to make 
Prupada prisoner. The Kauravas attacked Mm and faded, but 
the Paw^Zavas took Drupada captive and occupied Ms territory 
Projza spared his hfe and restored the southern half of Ms 
kmgdom to Mm. Drupada returned home burning for revenge, 
and, to procure it, he prevaded upon two Brahmans to perform 
a sacrifice, by the efficacy of wMch he obtamed two chddren, 
a son and a daughter, who were called “the altar-born,” be- 
cause they came forth from the sacrificial fire. These chddren 
were named DM^shZa-dyumna and Krish?ia, but the latter 
is better known by her patronymic Draupadi. After she had 
chosen Arjuna for her husband at her swayam-vara, and she had 
become, with Drupada^s consent, the wife of the five PaT^^favas, 
he naturally became the ally of Ms sons-m-law. He took an 
active part in the great battle, and on the fourteenth day he 
was killed and beheaded by Dro?za, who on the followmg day 
was killed by DhrishZa-dyumna, the son whom Drupada had 
obtamed for wreaking Ms vengeance on Dxonau Besides the 
two children mentioned, Drupada had a younger son named 
#Sildia7Z£Zm and a daughter Sikha^wZiru. 

DUH-^SALA The only daughter of DM’ita-rashfta and wife 
of Jayad-ratha. 

DUH-aSASAKA ‘ Hard to rula’ One of the hundred sons 
of Dhrita-rashZra. When the PaTijfavas lost their wife Draupadi 
in gambhng with Dur-yodhana, DuA-s^ana dragged her forward 
by the hair and otherwise lU-used her. For this outrage Bhima 
vowed he would drink his blood, a vow wMch he afterwards 
performed on the sixteenth day of the great battle 
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DTJE-G-A. A commeiitator on tlie K'lrnkta 

DUE-GrA ^ Inaccessible/ The wife of AJiva. &e Devi. 

I)TJE-]\r[JKHA. ‘ Bad face ’ A name of one of Dhrita- 
rasbfra’s sons. Also of one of Eama's monkey aUies, and of 
several others 

DTJE-YASAS ‘ Hl-clothed.’ A sage, the son of Atri and 
Anasuya, but, according to some authorities, he was a son or 
emanation of /Siva. He was noted for his irascible temper, and 
many fell under his curse. It was he who cursed /Sakuntala 
for keepmg him waiting at the door, and so caused the separa- 
tion between her and Kmg Dushyanta. But it was he who 
blessed Xunti, so that she became a mother by the Sun In 
the VishTiu Pura:?ia he is represented as cursmg India for treat- 
mg with disrespect a garland which the sage presented to him. 
The curse was that “his sovereignty over the three worlds 
should be subverted,” and under it India and the gods grew 
weak and were overpowered by the Asuras In their extremity 
they resorted to Yish^^u, who directed them to churn the ocean 
of milk for the production of the Amnta (water of life) and 
other precious things. In the Mah^bharata it is stated that on 
one occasion Knsh?za entertamed hnn hospitably, but omitted 
to wipe the fragments of food from the foot of the sage. At 
this the latter grew angry and foretold how Krishm should be 
killed. The Yish?zu Pumwa states that K7^shm fell according 
to “ the imprecation of Dur-vasas,” and in the same work Dur- 
v^as IS made to describe himself as one “whose nature is 
stranger to remorse ” 

DTJE-YASA8A PTJEAA^A. One of the eighteen Upa Pu- 
^a7^as. S'ee Pura?ia. 

DTJE-TODBLAN'A. ^ Hard to conquer ^ The eldest son of 
Kuig Dhnta-r^hfra, and leader of the Kaurava princes in tho 
great war of the Mah^bharata His birth was somewhat mar- 
vellous. (See Gandhi) Upon the death of his brother Pandu, 
Dhritariashta took his five sons, the Pandara princes, to his own 
court, and had them educated with his hundred sons Bicker- 
ings and jealousies soon sprang up between the cousms, and 
Dur-yodliana took a special dishke to Bhima on account of his 
skill m the use of the club. Dur-yodhana had learnt the use of 
this weapon under Bala-r^a, and was jealous of any rival He 
poisoned Bhuna and threw his body into the Ganges, but Bhima 
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sank to tlie regions of the Xagas, wliere lie restored to health 
and vigour When Dhrita-r^hfra proposed to make Yndhi- 
sh/hira heir-apparent, Dnr-yodhana strongly remonstrated, and 
the result Tras that the Pa;iiavas 'vrent into exile. Even then 
his animosity pursued them, and he laid a plot to burn them in 
their house, from which they escaped and retaliated upon his 
emissaries After the return of the Pa? 2 ^avas from exile, and 
their estahhshment at Indra-prastha, his anger was further 
excited Ly Yudhi-sh/hira’s performance of the Eaja-suya sacrifice. 
He prevailed on his father^to invite the PawtZavas to Hastma- 
ijura to a gambling match, in which, with the help of his 
confederate ^Sakum, he won from Yudhi-sh^hira everything he 
possessed, even to the freedom of himself, his brothers, and his 
■vife Draupadi. Dur-yodhana exultingly sent for Draupadi to 
act as a slave and sweep the room. When she refused to come, 
his brother, Du/z-^asana, dragged her m by the hair of her head, 
and Dur-yodhana insulted her by inviting her to sit upon his 
knee This drew from Ehima a vow that he would one day 
smash Dur-yodhana’s thigh. Dh? ita-rashfra interfered, and the 
result of the gambhng was that the Pawrfavas again went into 
exile, and were to remam absent thirteen years While the 
Pa7zc?avas were hving in the forest, Dur-yodliana went out for 
the purpose of gratifying his haked with a sight of them poverty. 
He was attacked and made prisoner by the Gandharvas, probably 
hill people, and was rescued by the Pa?i^?avas. This incident 
greatly mortified him The exile of the Pa?zc?aYas drew to a 
close War was inevitable, and both parties prepared for the 
struggle. Dur-yodhana sought the aid of Kushna, but made 
the great mistake of accepting Kr<sh7ia’s army in preference to 
his personal attendance He accompanied his army to the field, 
and on the eighteenth day of the battle, after his party had been 
utterly defeated, he fiecl and hid himself in a lake, for he was 
said to possess the power of remaining under water. He was 
discovered, and with great difficulty, by taunts and sarcasms, was 
iQiluced to come out It was agreed that he and Ehima should 
fight It out with clubs. The contest was long and furious, and 
Dur-yodhana was gettmg the best of it, when Ehima remembered 
Ins vow, and, although it was unfair to strike below the waist, 
he gave his antagonist such a violent blow on the thigh that the 
bone was smashed and Dur-yodhana fell Then Ehima kicked 
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liim on tlie head and triumphed over him. Left ^rounded and 
alone on the field, he ^as visited by AsTvatthaman, son nf 
Drojza, and t'^ro other wamors, the only survivors of his army 
He thirsted for revenge, and directed them to slay all the Pa?2- 
efavas, and especially to bring him the head of Bhima. These 
men entered the camp of the enemy, and killed the five youthful 
sons of the Pa?i(favas. The version of the Maha-bh^ta used 
by THieeler adds that these warriors brought the heads of the 
five youths to Dur-yodhana, representing them to be the heads 
of the five brothers. Dur-yodhana was unable in the twihght 
to distingmsh the features, but he exulted greatly, and desired 
that Bhima’s head might be placed in his hands T^^ith dying 
energy he pressed it with all his might, and when he found 
that it crushed, he knew that it was not the head of Bliima, 
Having discovered the deception that had been played upon 
him, with a redeeming touch of humamty he reproached A^wat- 
thaman for his horrid deed in slajung the harmless youths, 
saying, with his last breath, “ My enmity was against the 
Paw^Zavas, not against these mnocents ” Dur-yodhana was 
called also Su-yodhana, ^good fighter.’ 

DtiSHAA^A A Eakshasa who fought as one of the generals 
of Eava?za, and was killed hy Eama. He was generally asso- 
ciated with Eava?ia’s brother, Hhara. 

DUSHMAHTA, DUSHYAHTA. A vahant king of the 
Lunar race, and descended from Puru. He was husband of 
fi'akuntala, by w^hom he had a son, Bharata. The loves of Dush- 
yanta and /Salcuntala, her separation from him, and her restora- 
tion through the discovery of his token-ring m the belly of a 
fish, form the plot of Kah-dasa’s celebrated play &kuntala. 

DtiTAHGADA. ‘ The ambassador Angada.’ A short play 
founded on the mission of Angada to demand from Ravawa the 
restoration of Situ It is attnbuted to a poet named Subha^a. 

DWAIPAYAHA. See Yyasu 

DWAPAEA YTJGA The third age of the world, extending 
to 864,000 years. See Yuga. 

DWAEAKA, DWAEAVATl. ^ The city of gates.’ K?zsh??a’s 
capital, in Gujarat, which is said to have been submerged by 
the ocean seven days after his death- It is one of the seven 
sacred cities. Also called Abdln-nagarL 

DWIJAESHIS. (Dwija^rishis.) See Erahmarshis. 
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DT 5 TPA, An insnlar continent The Dwipas stretcli out 
from tlie mountain Meru as tlieir common centre, like tke leaves 
of a lotus, and are separated from each other hj distinct circum- 
ambient oceans They are generally given as seven in number * 
— I. Jambu, 2. Plaksha or Go-medaka, 3 /SUlmala, 4 Kusa, 5. 
&auncha, 6. /Saka, 7 Piishkara, and the seas which surround 
them are — i. Lava^ia, salt water, 2. Hcshu, sugar-cane 3uice; 
3. Sura, wine, 4. Sarpis or Gh?da, clarified butter, 5 Dadhi, 
curds , 6. DugJha or Kshira, milk, 7 Jala, fresh water In 
the Maha-bharata four Dwipas are named- — i. Bhadra^a, 2 
Ketu-mala, 3. Jambu-dwipa, 4- Uttara Kuru. Jambu-dwipa 
has nine varshas or subdivisions — i. Bhinta, 2 Kim-purusha, 
Xin-nara, 3 Hari-varsha, 4. Ha-vrzta, which eontams hleru, 
5 Pamyaka, 6 Hira/i-maya, 7. Uttara Kuru, 8 Bhadraswa, 9, 
Ketu-mala, According to the Vish;iu Parana, Bharata-varsha or 
India IS divided into nine Dwipas or portions — i Indra-dwipa, 
2 Kaserumat, 3 Tamra-varna, 4 Gabhastimat, 5 iN'aga-dwipa, 
6. Saumya, 7, Gandharva, 8 YaiuTia, 9. is generally left without 
a name in the hooks, but Bhaskara Ach^ya calls it Kumaraka 
DWiVXDA. I An Asura in the form of a great ape, who 
was an implacable foe of the gods He stole Bala-xama’s plough- 

share weapon and derided him This was the heginning of a 
temfic fight, in which Dwivida was felled to the earth, and 
“ the crest of the mountain on which he fell was splintered mto 
a hundred pieces by the weight of his body, as if the Thunderer 
had shivered it with his thunderbolt” 2 A monkey ally of Kama. 

D YAUS. The sky, heaven. In the Vedas he is a mascuhne 
deity, and is called occasionally Dyaus-pltr^, ^ heavenly father,' 
the earth being regarded as the mother He is father of Ushas, 
the dawn. Qf Z^vg, Deus, Jovis, Ju-piter Dyava-pnthivi, 
‘heaven and earth,' are represented as the universal parents, 
not only of men hut of gods, but in other places they are 
spoken of as havmg been themselves created, and then, again, 
there are speculations as to their origin and priority In one 
hymn it is asked, “"Which of these two was the first and 
which the last? How have they been produced? Who 
knows ? ” The Satapatha Bralima/ia declares m favour of the 
eaiih, saymg, “ This earth is the first of created beings '' 
E! 1 ^-CHAKKA A city in the country of the Kichakas, 
where, by advice of Vyasa, the Panrfavas dwelt for a time during 
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their exile General Cunningham has identified it with the 
modem Ara or Arrah. 

EEIA-DANSHTEA, EKA-DANTA, ^Having one tusk.’ A 
name of Ga^^esa. 

EKALAYYA. Grandson of Deva-sravas, the brother of Yasu- 
deva He was brother of /Jatm-ghna He was exposed in 
infancy, and was brought up among the Hishadas, of whom he 
became king He assisted m a night attack upon D waraka, and 
was eyentually killed by Krishna, who hurled a lock at Mm. 

EKAMEiA, EKAMRA KANAHA. A forest in TJtkala or 
Orissa, which was the favourite haunt of >SiYa, and became a 
great seat of his worship as the city of Ehuvaneswara, where 
some very fine temples sacred to liim still remain. They have 
been described by Babu Eajendra Lala in his great work on 
Orissa 

EKA-PADA. ‘ One-footed ’ A fabulous race of men spoken 
of in the Pura^as 

EKA-PARYA, EKA-PArALA. These, with their sister 
Apama, were, according to the Han-van^a, daughters of Himavat 
and Mena. They performed austerities surpassing the powers 
of gods andDanavas, and alarmed both worlds Eka-par?ia 
took only one leaf for food, and Eka-pa^ala only one pi^ala 
(Bignoma) Apar^ia took no sustenance at all and lived a-par 7 ia, 
‘without a leal’ Her mother being distressed at ber abstinence, 
exclaimed in her anxiety, “ TJ-ma ” — “ 0 don’t ” Through this 
she became manifest as the lovely goddess TJm^ the vnfe of 
^iva. 

EKASHYAKA. A deity mentioned in the Atharva-veda 
as having practised austere devotion, and bemg the daughter of 
Pra;)apati and mother of Indra and Soma. 

EMUSHA In the Brahmawa, a hoar which raised up the 
eaith, represented as black and with a hundred arms This 
is probably the germ of the Yaraha or boar incarnation. See, 
Avatara 

GADA A younger brother of K?’ishiza 

GADHI, GATHIH A king of the Knsika race, and father 
of Yi^wamitra He was son of Kusamha, or, accordmg to the 
Yishnu Pura^za, he was Indra, who took upon himself that form. 

GAL AY A A pupil of Yiswamitra It is related in the 

]\Iaha-hhrirata that at the conclusion of his studies he importuned 
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]i2s master to say "vrliat present lie should make lum VL?wa- 
mitra annoyed, and told him to bring 800 white horses, each 
Laving one black ear. In his perplexity Galava apphed to 
GarutZa, who took him to King Yayati at Pratishihana. The 
king was unable to pro^nde the horses, hut he gave to G^va his 
daughter MadhavL G^va gave her in marriage successively 
ti Haryaswa, kmg of Ayodhya, Divo-dasa, kmg of Ka^i, and 
Uanara, king of Ehoja, receivmg from each of them 200 of the 
horses he was in quest of, upon the birth of a son to each from 
IMadha^u. Notwithstanding her tnple mamage and matermty, 
iladliavi, by a special boon, remamed a virgin. G^ava pre- 
sented her and the horses to ViswEiniitra. The sage accepted 
them, and had a son by Madhavi, who was named Ash^aka. 
■\'\Tien Yi5wamitra retired to the woods, he resigned his her- 
mitage and his horses to Ash/aka, and Galava havmg taken 
UMa'lhavi hack to her father, himself retired to the forest as his 
preceptor had dona The horses were first obtained by the 
Erahman iJ^chika from the god Yaru^za. They were origmally 
1000 in number, but his descendants sold 600 of them, and 
gave the rest away to Erahmans. 

According to tlie Hari-vansa, Galava was son of Yiswamitra, 
and that sage m a time of great distress tied a cord round his 
waist and offered him for sale. Prmce Satyavrata (qv.) gave 
him hherty and restored him to his father. From his having 
been bound with a cord {gala) he was called G^ava. 

There was a teacher of the White Yajur-veda named G^ava, 
and also an old grammarian named by Pa?tini. 

GAAAl-DEYATAS ‘ Troops of deities.’ Deities who gene- 
rally appear, or are spoken of, m classes. Nme such classes are 
mentioned — (i ) Adityas , (2 ) Yi5was or Yime-devas , (3 ) 
Yasus , (4.) Tushitas , (5) Abh^waras ; (6.) Anilas , (7) 
Mah^ajikas ; (S ) Sadhyas; (9 ) Eudras. These inferior deities 
are attendant upon Sivsl, and under the command of Gawe^a. 
They dwell on Gai^za-parvata, ^ a., Kailua. 

GAYA-PATL See GaeTzsa 

GAjYAPATYA. a small sect who worship GaTta-pati or 
Gane^a as their chief deity. 

GAYTAS See Ga%a-devatas. 

GA-YDAKL The river Gandak (vulg Gunduk), in Oude 
GAKDHA-MADANA ‘Intoxicatmg with fragrance.’ 1. A 
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moimtam and forest in Ilaynta, the central region of the world, 
which contains the mountain Memi. The authorities are not 
agreed as to its relatiye position with Meru 2 A general of the 
monkey allies of Rama He was killed by RayaJta’s son Indra-jit, 
but was restored to life by the medicinal herbs brought by Hanu- 
from Mount Kailua 

GANDHAEA, GANDHARA A country and city on the 
west bank of the Indus about Attock. Mahomedan geographers 
call it Kandahar, but it must not be confounded with the 
modern town of that name It is the Gandaritis of the ancients, 
and its people are the Gandarn of Herodotus. Tlie Yayu Pur- 
a?za says it was famous for its breed of horses 

GAKDHAEI Prmcess of Gandhi The daughter of Su- 
bala, kmg of Gandhara, wife of Dhrita-r^h/ra, and mother of 
his hundred sons Her husband was bhnd, so she always wore 
a bandage OTei her eyes to be like him. Her husband and she, 
in their old age, both perished in a forest fiie. She is also 
called by the patron}Tnics Saubali and Saubaleyi She is said 
to have owed her hundred sons to the blessmg of Yyasa, who, 
m acknowledgment of her kmd hospitahty, offered her a boon. 
She asked for a hundred sons. Then she became pregnant, and 
contmued so for two years, at the end of which time she was 
delivered of a lump of flesL Yy^a took the shapeless mass 
and divided it into 10 1 pieces, which he placed in as many 
jars In due tune Dur-yodhana was produced, but with such 
accompanymg fearful portents that Dh?ita-rashto was besought, 
though m vain, to abandon him. A month afterwards nmety- 
nine other sons came forth, and an only daughter, Du/i-sala. 

GAHDHARYA The ‘heavenly Gandharva' of the Yeda 
was a deity who knew and revealed the secrets of heaven and 
divine truths in general He is Thought by Goldstucker to 
have been a personification of the fire of the sum The Gand- 
harvas generahy had their dwellmg m the slcy or atmosphere, 
and one of their offices was to prepare the heavenly soma juice 
for the gods. They had a great partiahty for women, and had 
a mystic power over thenu The Atharva-veda speaks of “ the 
6333 Gandharvas.” The Gandharvas of latei times are similar 
in character; they have charge of the soma, are skilled m 
medicine, regulate the asterisins, and are fond of womem Those 
of Indians heaven are generally intended by the term, and they 
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are singers and musicians 'W’h.o attend the banquets of the god's 
The Pura^ias gi\e contradictory accounts of the origin of the 
Gandharvas. The Vish?iu Parana says, in one place, that they 
were bom from Brahma^ “ imbibing melody Drinking of the 
goddess of speech {gam dkayantah\ they were born, and thence 
tlieir appellation” Later on it says that they were the offsjjring 
of Knsyapa and his wife Ansh^a. The Hari-vansa states that 
tliey sprang from Brahma’s nose, and also that they were de- 
scended frum Muni, another of Kasyapa’s wives, Chitra-ratha 
was chief of the Gandliarvas, and the Apsarases were their 
wives or mistresses The “ cities of the Gandharvas ” are often 
referred to as bemg very splendid. The Vishnu Pura?za has a 
legend of the Gandharvas fighting with the Xagas in the in- 
fernal regions, whose dominions they seized and whose treasures 
tliey plundered. The -J^aga chiefs appealed to Vishnu for rehef, 
and he promised to appear in the person of Purukutsa to help them. 
Thereupon the Xagas sent their sister Xarmada (the Xerbudda 
nver) to this Purukutsa, and she conducted him to the regions 
below, where he destroyed the Gandharvas They are sometimes 
called Gatus and Pulakas, In the Maha-bh^ata, apparently, a 
mce of people dwelling in the hills and wilds is so called. 

GAXDHAEVA-LOEA. See Loka. 

GAXDHAEALl-VEDA The science of music and song, 
which IS considered to mclude the drama and dancmg. It is 
an appendix of the S^a-veda, and its invention is ascribed to 
the Mum Bharata. 

GAXDIXl I Daughter of Ka^-raja , she had been twelve 
years in her mother’s womb when her father desired her to 
come forth. The child told her father to present to the Bralimans 
a cow every day for three years, and at the end of that time she 
would be bom. Tins was done, and the child, on being born, 
received the name of GandinI, ^ cow daily ’ She continued the 
gift as long as she lived. She was w^ife of £^wa-phalka and 
mother of Akrura 2. The Ganga. or Ganges 

GAiVDIVA The bow of Arjuna, said to have been given by 
Soma to Varumi, by Varuwa to Agni, and by Agni to Ai^juna. 

GAiVESA (GaTza + I^a), GAVA-PATL Lord of the Ga?^as 
or troops of iafenor deities, especially those attendant upon 
(Siva. Son of (Siva and Parvati, or of Parvatl only. One 
legend represents that he sprang from the scurf of Parvati’s 
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l3ody. He is the god of msdom and remover of ohstacles, 
hence he is invariably propitiated at the beginning of any im- 
portant nndeitahing, and is mvoked at the commencement of 
books He is said to have written down the Maha-bh^ta from 
the dictation of Y yasa He is represented as a short fat man 
of a yellow colour, with a protuberant belly, four hands, and 
the head of an elephant, which has only one tusk In one hand 
he holds a shell, in another a discus, in the third a club or 
goad, and m the fourth a water-lily Sometimes he is de- 
picted riding upon a rat or attended by one, hence his appel- 
lation Akhuratha His temples are very numerous in the 
Dakhm. There is a variety of legends accounting for his 
elephant head. One is that his mother Parvati, proud of her 
offspring, asked Sam (Saturn) to look at him, forgetful of the 
effects of Sam’s glance. Sam looked and the child’s head was 
burnt to ashes. Prahma told Parvati m her distress to replace 
the head with the first she could find, and that was an elephants. 
Another story is that Parvati went to her bath and told her son 
to keep the door. Siva wished to enter and was opposed, so he 
cut off Ga?ie5a’s head. To pacify Parvati he replaced it with an 
elephant’s, the first that came to hand. Another version is that 
his mother formed him so to smt her own fancy, and a further 
explanation is that Siva slew Aditya the sun, but restored 
him to life again. Por this violence Kasyapa doomed Siva’s 
son to lose his head ; and when he did lose it, the head of Indra’s 
elephant was used to replace it The loss of one tusk is ac- 
counted for by a legend which represents Para5u-rama as coming 
to Kailua on a visit to Siva The god was asleep and Gane^a 
opposed the entrance of the visitor to the inner apartments. 
A -wrangle ensued, which ended .m a fight “ Gawe^ahad at first 
the advantage, seizing Para^-r^a with his trunk and giving 
him a twirl that left him sick and senseless. On recovering, 
Para5u-rama threw his axe at GaTie^a, who, recognising it as his 
father’s weapon (Siva having given it to Param-rama), received 
it with aH humility on one of his tusks, which it immediately 
severed, hence Ga/iesa has hut one tusk, and is kno-wn by the 
name of Eka-danta or Eka-danshira (the smgle-tusked) These 
legends are narrated at length in the Brahma Vaivartta Purawa. 

Gawesa is also called Gaj^ana, Gaja-vadana, and Kari-mukha, 
‘elephant-faced/ Heramha,* ‘boastful,’ Lamba-kaina, ‘ long- 
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eared/ Lambodara, ‘pendant -beUied/ Dwi-delia, ‘double- 
hodied/ Yiglmei'a, Viglma-ban, ‘remover of obstacles.' A pecu- 
liar appellation is Dv-ai-matura, ‘having tv^o mothers/ in allusion, 
it IS said, to his birth from the scurf of P^vatl’s body 

6AiVE>SA-GlTA. The Bhagavad-glt^ but with the name 
of Ga/zesa substituted for that of XrzshTia It is used by the 
Ganr];at;\as or worshippers of Gawesa. 

G^\1yE/SA PTJEAiVA An Upa PuraTza having especial refer- 
ence to tlie glory and greatness of Gawe^a. 

GA^GA Tlie sacred nver Ganges It is said to be mentioned 
only twice m the ^?g-veda The PuraTzas represent the Yiyad- 
ganga, or heavenly Ganges, to flow from the toe of YishTZU, and 
to have been brought down from heaven, by the prayers of the 
saint Bha^ratha, to purify the ashes of the sixty thousand sons 
of King Sagara, who had been burnt by the angr}- glance of the 
sage Kapila From this earthly parent the river is called 
Bhaglrathl Ganga was angry at bemg brought down from 
heaven, and >Siva, to save the earth from the shock of her fall, 
caught the river on his brow, and checked its course with his 
matted locks. From this action he is called Ganga-dliara, 
‘upholder of the Ganges' The river descended from Siva's 
brow m several streams, four according to some, and ten accord- 
ing to others, hut the number generally accepted is seven, being 
the Sapta-smdhava, the seven smdhus or rivers The Ganges 
proper is one of the number The descent of the Ganges dis- 
turbed the sage Jahnu as he was performmg a sacrifice, and m 
his anger he drank up the waters, hut he relented and allowed 
the nver to flow from his ear, hence the Ganges has the name 
of Jahnavi. Personified as a goddess, Ganga is the eldest 
daughter of Hunavat and Men^ and her sister was Uina. She 
became the wife of King /Santanu and bore a son, Bhishma , who ls 
also known by the metronymic G^geya Being also, in a pecuhar 
way, the mother of Kmtikeya (q v.), she is called Kumara-siL 
Gold, according to the !Maha-bharata, was home by the goddess 
Ganga to Agm, by whom she had been impregnated. Other, 
names and titles of the Ganges are Bhadra-soma, Gandini, 
Kirati, Deva-hhuti, ‘produced in heaven,' Hara-^ekhara, ‘crest of 
/Siva,' Khapaga, ‘flowmg from heaven,' Mandakini, ‘gently 
flowing ; ' Tri-patha-ga or Tri-srot^, ‘ triple flowing,' running in 
heaven, earth, and hell 
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GAKGA-DHAEA. A name of /Siva. See Gang^ 

GAJSTGA-DTV'AEA. The gate of the Ganges The opening 
in the Him^aya mountains through which the river descends 
into the p^ams, now known as Hardwar. 

GAIN’GA-SAGAEA The mouth of the Ganges, a holy 
hathmg-place sacred to Yish?iu. 

GAKGEYA. I A name of Bhishma, from his reputed mother, 
the river goddess Ganga 2 Also of Earttikeya. 

GAEGA. An ancient sage, and one of the oldest writers on 
astronomy. He was a son of Yitatha. The Yish 72 u Pura/za 
says, “ Prom Garga sprang Sulsl (or Smi ) ; from them were de- 
scended the Gargyas and /S'amyas, Brahmans of Kshatriya race.” 
The statement of the Bhagavata is, “ From Garga sprang Smu , 
from them G^gya, who from a Kshatriya became a Brahman.” 
There were many Gargas ; one was a priest of K? 2 sh 72 a and 
the Yadavas. 

GAEGAS, GAEGYAS. Descendants of Garga, who, 
“although Kshatriyas by birth, became Brahmans and great 
J?2shis ” 

GAEGYA, GAEGYA BALAKI Son of Balaki. He was a 
Brahman, renowned as a teacher and as a grammarian, who dealt 
especially with etymology, and was well read m the Yeda, but still 
submitted to receive instruction from the Khhatriya Ajata-satru 

GAEIJDA A mythical bird or vulture, half-man, half-bird, 
on which Yishnu rides He is the king of birds, and descended 
from Kasyapa and Ymata, one of the daughters of Daksha. 
He is the great enemy of serpents, having inherited his hatred 
from his mother, who had quarrelled with her co-wife and 
superior, Kadru, the mother of serpents. His lustre was so 
briUiant that soon after his birth the gods mistook him for Agni 
and worshipped him. He is represented as havmg the head, 
wmgs, talons, and beak of an eagle, and the body and limbs of 
a man. His face is white, his wings red, and his body golden. 
He had a son named' Sampati, and his wife was Unnati or 
Yinayaka According to the Maha-bharata, his parents gave 
him hberty to devour bad men, but he was not to touch Brah- 
mans. Once, however, he swallowed a Brahman and his wife, 
but the Brahman so burnt his throat that he was glad to dis- 
gorge them hoth, 

GrautZa is said to have stolen the Am? ita from the gods m 
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r.rilt^r to pTircliase with it the freedom of his mother fromKadru. 
Xotlra discovered the theft and fought a fierce hattle with 
Gan^/a The Amrita was recovered, but Indra was worsted in 
the t-ht, and his thunderbolt was smashed. 

Chru^/a has many names and epithets. From his parents he 
railed Ka-yapi and Yamateya. He is the Supaim and the 
Garutmln, or chief of birds. He is also called Dakshaja, 511 - 
Kiahn, Tlrkshya, and Ymayaka, and among his epithets are 
the fullowmg — Sitdnana, ^ white faced;’ Eakta-paksha, ^red 
wir.Lvd,’ 5weta-rohita, ^the white and red;’ Suvarwa-kaya, 
* gt.lden bodied ^ ’ Gaganeswara, ‘ lord of the sky , ’ Ekageswara, 
‘king of birds/ Zsagimtaka, and Pannaga-na^ana, ‘destroyer 
of ,s».^rpents , ’ Sarparati, ‘ enemy of serpents ; ’ Taraswin, ‘ the 
swift , ’ Easayana, ‘ who moves like quicksilver , ’ X^a-charm, 

^ who goes where he will / Kamayus, ‘who lives at pleasure;’ 
Chirud, ‘eatmg long/ YishOT-ratha, ‘vehicle of Yishnu;’ 
Am? itahara?2a and Sudha-hara, ‘ stealer of the Am? ito. , ’ Suren- 
dra-jit, ‘vanquisher of Indra / Yajra-jit, ‘subduer of the thun- 
dorholt,’ &c, 

GAEHiPA PT 7 EAYA. The description given of this Puiana 
is, That which Yishnn recited in the Garut^a Kalpa, relating 
chiefly to the hirth of Garu^fa from Yinata, is called the Garutfa 
Purawa, and m it there are lead 19,000 stanzas.” The works 
bearmg this name which were examined by TYilson did not cor- 
respond in any respect with this description, and he considered 
it doubtful if a genume Garuia Puxawa is m existence. 

GATHA. A song, a verse. A rehgious verse, but one not 
taken from the Yedas Yerses interspersed in the Sansk?it 
IJuddhist work called LaJita-vistara, which are composed in a 
dialect between the Sanskrit and the Prak? it, and have given 
their name to this the G^tha dialect The Zend hymns of the 
Zoroastnans are also called Gathas. 

GATU A singer, a Gandharva. 

GAITDA, GAUi?A. The ancient name of Central Bengal ; 
also the name of the capital of the country, the ruins of which 
city are still visible The great northern nation of Brahmans. 
See Brahman. 

GAUPAYAXAS. Sons or descendants of Gopa. Four 
it/sMs, who were the authors of four remarkable hymns in the 
i?ig-veda. One of them, named Su-handhu, was killed and 
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TELnaculously brought to hfe again. The hymns have been 
translated by Max Muller in the Journal BAS, voL u. 1866 

GAUEl The ' yellow’ or ^brilliant/ a name of the consort 
of Sxva. (See Devi) Varuwa’s wife also is called GaurL 

GATTTA1\rA. I. A name of the sage /Saradwat, as son of 
Gotama He was husband of Ahaly% who was seduced by 
Indra, This seduction has been explained mythologically as 
signifying the carrying away of night by the morning sun, Indra 
bemg the sun, and Ahalya being explained as meaning night 2 
Author of a Dharma-^^tra, which has been edited by Stenzler 
3. A name common to many men. 

GATJTAME/S^A- ‘ Lord of Gautama.’ Hame of one of tlie 
twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

GATJTAML i. An epithet of Durga. 2 Hame of a fierce 
Rakshasi or female demon 

GAYA A city in Bilw It is one of the seven sacred cities, 
and 18 still a place of pilgrimage, though its glory has departed. 

GATATEL A most sacred verse of the i?ig-veda, which it 
is the duty of every Brahman to repeat mentally in his morning 
and evenmg devotions. It is addressed to the sun as Savitr^, 
the generator, and so it is called also Savitr? Personified as a 
goddess, Savit^Z is the wife of Brahma, mother of the four Yedas, 
and also of the twice-born or tliree superior castes Colebroolco’s 
translation of the Gayatri is “ Earth, sky, heaven. Let us medi- 
tate on (these, and on) the most excellent hght and power of that 
generous, sportive, and resplendent sun, (jiraymg that) it may 
guide our mtellects ” Wilson’s version is, in his translation of 
the E'ig-veda, <‘We meditate on that desirable hght of tlie 
divine Savitri who influences our pious rites.” In the Vishwu 
Purawa he had before given a somewhat different version, We 
meditate on that excellent light of the divine sun may he 
illummate our mmds.” A later version by Benfey is, May we 
receive the glorious brightness of this, the generator, of the god 
who shall prosper our works ” 

Wilson observes of it “ The commentators admit some variety 
of interpretation ; but it probably meant, in its original use, a 
simple mvocation of the sun to shed a benignant influence upon 
the customary offices of worship , and it is still employed by the 
unphilosophical Hmdus with merely that signification Later 
notions, and especially those of the Vedanta, have operated to 
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attach to the text an import it did not at first possess^ and hare 
converted it into a mystical propitiation of the spiritual ongm 
and essence of existence, or Brahma ” It is considered so holy 
that copyists often refram from transcrihmg ih 

The name given to Sata-rupa (q v.), Brahmans female half, 
daughter, and consort, as “the declarer of sacred knowledge.” 
It IS also apphed to the consort of &va in the Hari-van^a, 

GHAfA-KABPABA. A poet, who was one of the “nine 
gems ” of the court of Vikramaditya. There is a short artificial 
poem, descnptive of the ramy season, hearmg this name, which 
has been translated into German by Bursch. The words mean 
‘ potsherds,’ and form probably an assumed literary name. 

GHATOTKACHA. A son of Bhima by the Rakshasi 
HiJimbd. He was killed in the great battle by Ka^7^a with the 
fatal lance that warrior had obtained from Indra. 

GHOSHA. It IS said m the Yeda that the Aswins “ bestowed 
a husband upon Ghosha growing old,” and the explanatory 
legend is that she was a daughter of Kaksiuvat, but bemg a 
leper, was mcapable of marriage YTien she was advanced in 
years the A^wins gave her health, youth, and beauty, so that she 
obtained a husband. 

GBLRJTACHL An Apsaras or celestial nymph She had 
many amours with great sages and mortal men. She was mother 
of ten sons by Eaudra^wa or Kusa-nlbba, a descendant of Puru, 
and the Brahma Yaivartta Pura?za attributes the origin of some 
of the mixed castes to her issue by the sage Yiswa-karman. The 
Han-vama asserts that sbe had ten daughters as well as ten sons 
by Raudrii^wa. Another legend represents her as mother by 
ICusa-nablia of a hundred daughters, whom Yayu wished to 
accompany him to the sky They refused, and m his rage he 
cursed them to become deformed; but they recovered their 
natural shape and beauty, and were married to Brahma-datta, 
king of Kampila. 

GIRI-JA ‘ Mountain born.’ A name of Parvati or DevT. 
See Devi. 

GIRIATIAJA A royal city in Magadlia, identified with 
Raja-g? ilia in Bihar. 

GITA The Bhagavad-gita (q v.). 

GlTA-GOYINBA A lyrical poem by Jaya-deva on the 
early life of K? ish7^a as Govmda the cowherd. It is an erotic 
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TTorkj and sings tlie loves of K? ^sll?^a vritb Eadlia, and other of 
the cowheid damsels, but a mystical interpretation has been put 
upon it. The poems are supposed to have been written about 
the twelfth or thirteenth century There are some translations 
in the Asiatic Researches by Sir TT. Jones, and a small volume 
of translations has been lately pubhshed by Mr Edwin Arnold 
There is also an edition of the text, with a Latin translation and 
notes, by Lassen, and there are some others 

GOBHILA. An ancient writer of the Sutra period He was 
author of some G?«hya Sutras, and of some Sutras on gram- 
mar. The G?*diya Sutras have been pubhshed in the BiUiotheca 
Iiidica, 

GO-KAEA^A. ‘ Cow’s ear ’ A place of pilgiiiuage sacred to 
Siva, on the west coast, near Mangalore 

GO-KTJLA A pastoral district on the Yamuna, about Ma- 
thura, where K^^sh^a passed his boyhood with the cowherds. 

GO-LOKA ‘The place of cows.’ Krishna’s heaven; a 
modern addition to the original series of seven Lokas 

GO-MAHTA A great mountain m the Western Ghats 
According to the Hari-vansa it was the scene of a defeat of 
Jara-sandha by Knsh7^a 

GO-]\IATL The Gumtl river in Oude , but there are others 
which bore the name One fell into the Sindhu or Indus. 

GO-PALA, GO-YINDA ‘ Cow-keeper ’ A name of the 
y-outhful Knsh?ia, who hved among the cowherds in Y?inda- 
srana 

GOPALA-TAPANL An XJpanishad in honour of K? ishwa. 
Prmted m the Bihhotheca Indica, 

GO-PATHA BEAHMAYA The I>rahma?^a of the Atharva 
>r fourth Yeda. It has been published by Eajendra Lala m the 
bibliotheca Indica, 

GOPATl-Jfc/ SHABHA ‘ Chief of herdsmen.’ i. A title of 
iiva. 2 . A demon mentioned in the Maha-bharata as slam by 
L'2sb?2a. 

GOPIS. The cowherd damsels and wives with whom 
jt ishna sported m his youth. 

GOTAILL The founder of the Hyaya school of philosophy, 
e is called also fiktananda, and is author of a Dharma-sastra 
law-book, which has been edited by Stenzler, He is fre- 
lently called Gautama. 

n 
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GO-VAEDHAXA. A motmtam in Ynndavana, which 
Ki/shna induced the cowherds and cowherdesses to worship 
instead of India This enraged the god, who sent a deluge 
ijf ram to wash away the mountain and all the people of the 
cuuntry, hut Kf ishna held up the mountain on his httle finger 
fir seven days to shelter the people of V>mdaTana. Indra 
r. Hied haffied, and afterwards did homage to KrJshwsu 

GOYAEDHAXA-DHARA ‘ Upholder of Govardhana.’ A 
title of X’ioh/)x 

GO-YIXDA ' Cow-keeper.’ A name of Kj'ishMa. 

GEAHA ‘ Seizing.’ i The power that seizes and obscures 
the sun and moon, causii^ echpses , the ascending node, Rahu. 
2 . Evil spirits ivith which people, especially children, are pos- 
.si'ssed, and which cause sickness and death. They are supposed 
to he amenable to medicine and exorcism. 

GiiTBA-STHA. ‘ Householder.’ A Brahman in the second 
stage of his religious hfe. See Brahman. 

Gft/HTA SUTRAS Rules for the conduct of domestic 
ntes and the personal sacraments, extending from the birth to 
the marriage of a man. {See Sutra.) The Gnhya Sutras of 
ijwalayana have been prmted in the Bibliotheca Indm. 

Gi?/TS A-MADA The reputed iJishi of many hymns in the 
.'=econd Maiidala, of the iJig-veda. According to the Yishnu 
Purana he was a Kshatriya and son of Siina-hotra, being de- 
scended fi-om Pururavas of the Lunar race Prom him sprang 
/S'aunaka, the emment sage versed m the J?«g-veda “who origi° 
nated the system of four castes ” The Yayu Purina 
iSunaka to be the son of Gbitsarmada, and ^aunaka the son of 
iSiinaka • this seems probable. “ It is related of him by Sayaraa 
that he was first a member of the family of Angiras, being the 
son of Ama-hotra. He was carried off by the Asuras whilst 
perfomung a sacrifice, but was rescued by Indra, under whose 
authority he was henceforth designated as Gntsa-mada, 4.e son 
of (S'un^a or Saunaka of the race of Bh? igu Thus the Anukra- 

manika says of him • He who was an Ingirasa, the son of 
..-una-hotra, became ,&unaka of the race of Bh» igu.” Accordmg 
^ ^e Haha-bhdiata, he was son of Ylta-havya, a kinff of the 
Haihayas, a Kshatnya, who became a Brahman. (See Yita- 
havya.) The iMaha-bharata alludes to a legend of his havmif 
assumed the semblance of Indra, and so enabled that deity to 
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escape from the Asuras, who were lying in wait to destroy lum. 
There are several versions of the story, hut they all agree that 
after Indra had escaped Gntsa-mada saved himself by recitmg 
a hynm in which he showed that India was a different persom 

GUZ^A-XE/SA. ^ Whose hair is in tufts.* An epithet of 
Arjuna 

GUHA ‘ Secret.’ i A name of the god of war. {See 
X^ttikeya.) 2. A king of the ETishadas or Bhils, who was 
a friend of Eama. 3. A people near Xalinga, who possibly 
got their name from him. 

GUHYAKAS ‘ Hidden beings ’ Inferior divinities atten- 
dant upon Kuvera, and guardians of his hidden treasures. 

GUPTAS A dynasty of kmgs who reigned m Magadha 
The period of their ascendancy has been a subject of great con- 
tention, and cannot be said to be settled. 

GUEJJARA The country of Gujarat. 

HAIHAYA This name is supposed to be derived from 
haija^ ‘ a horse.’ i A prmce of the Lunar race, and great-grandson 
of Tadu 2. A race or tribe of people to whom a Scythian origin 
lias been ascribed. The Vislinu Purawa represents them as de- 
scendants of Hailiaya of the Yadu race, but they aie generally 
associated with borderers and outlymg tribes. In the Vayu and 
other Pura?zas, five great divisions of the tribe are named Tala- 
janghas, Viti-hotras, Avantis, Tu^idikeras, and Jatas, or rather 
Su-jatas They conquered Bahu or Bahuka, a descendant of 
Kmg Haris-chandra, and were in their turn conquered, along with 
many other barbarian tribes, by King Sagara, son of Bahu 
According to the Maha-bharata, they were descended from /Sar- 
yati, a son of Mann. They made mcursions into the Doab,, and 
they took the city of K^ (Benares), which had been fortified 
agamst them by King Divo-dasa ; but the grandson of tins king, 
Pratardana by name, destroyed the Haihayas, and re-established 
the kingdom of Kd 5 i. Arjiina-Kartaviiya, of a thousand arms, 
was king of the Ilaihayas, and he was defeated and had his 
arms cut off by Parasu-rama 

The Vindhya mountains would seem to have been the home 
of these tribes ; and according to Colonel Todd, a tribe of Hai- 
hayas still exists ‘^near the very top of the valley of Sohagpooi, 
in Bliagelkhand, aware of their ancient lineage, and, though 
few 1" number, still celebrated for their valour.” 
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EALA-BHi? 7 T. ' Bearing a plongL ' Bala-rama. 

HALAYUDHA- ‘ WIlo has a ploughshare for his weapon/ 
% e , Bala-raina. 

HAJN'SA. I. This, according to the Bhagavata Pnra^za, was 
the name of the “ one caste,” when, in olden times, there was 
only “one Yeda, one God, and one caste.” 2. A name used 
in the Mah^hh^^ta for K7ishm 3 A mountain range north 
of !Meni 

HAi^TSA Hansa and Dimbhaka were two great warrior- 
brothers mentioned in the Mah^bharata as friends of JarTi-sandha. 
A certain kmg also named Hansa was killed by Bala-iilnia 
Hearmg that “ Hansa was killed,” Dimbhaka, unable to live 
without hi-m^ committed suicide, and when Hansa heard of this 
he drowned himself in the Yamuna 

HANUJMlN, HAISTUMAT, HANtJhlAT. A celebrated 
monkey chief. He was son of Pavana, ‘ the wind,' by An jaua, 
wife of a monkey named Kesarl He was able to fly, and is 
a conspicuous figure m the Eamaya?^a Ho and the oilier 
monkeys -who assisted Rama m his war against Eava^xa were of 
divine origin, and their powers were superhuman. Ilaniunan 
jumped from India to Ceylon in one bound , ho loro up trees, 
carried away tlie Himalayas, seized the clouds, and performed 
many other wonderful exploits (See Surasa ) lIis form is “ as 
vast as a mountain and as tall as a gigantic tower. I Iis com- 
plexion IS yeUow and glowmg hko molten gold llis faco its as 
red as the brightest ruby j while Ins enormous tail api‘cadK out 
to an mtermmable length He stands on a lofty ruck and roars 
like thunder. He leaps into the air, and flies among the clouds 
until a rushing noise, whilst the ocean waves are roaring and 
splashing helow ” In one* of his fights with Rriva;?a and the 
Eakshasas, they greased liis tail and set it on lire, bat to tluiir 
owm great mjuiy, for with it ho burnt down their capital city, 
Lanlvo. Tins exploit obtained for him the name Laiikri-driljT, 
His services to Rama were great and many. 11(5 acted as his 
spy, and fought most valiantly. Ho flew to the Ilniirilayas, 
horn whence he brought medicinal herbs with which ho rewi^oicd 
the wounded, and he killed the monster Kfilivnonu, and tliou- 
sands of Gandliarvas who assailed him. Ho accompanied Rama 
on his return to Ayodhya, and there he reccivod from lum the 
reward of perpetual life and youth. The exploits of Ilainmiaii 
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are favourite topics among Hmdus from cluldliood to age, and 
paintings of them are common. He is called Marut-putra, and 
he has the patronymics Amli, Maruti, &c , and the metronymic 
Anjaneya. He is also Yoga'Chara, from his poorer in magic or 
in the healing art, and Eajata-dyuti, ^ the hnlhant.’ Among his 
other accomphshments, Hanumat ^7as a grammarian , and the 
Eamaya^ia says, “The chief of monkeys is perfect; no one 
equals him in the sastras, m learning, and in ascertaining the 
sense of the scriptures [or m moving at will] In all sciences, 
m the rules of austerity, he rivals the preceptor of the gods 
It IS well known that Hanumat was the ninth author 
of grammar ” — M^ur, iv. 490. 

HANXJMAH-iN’ATAKA A long drama by vanous hands 
upon the adventures of the monkey chief Hanuinan. This 
drama is fahled to have been composed by Hanuman, and in- 
scribed by him, on rocks. Yalmiki, the author of the Eamaya?m, 
saw it and feared that it would throw his own poem into the 
shade. He complained to the author, who told him to cast the 
verses into the sea He did so, and they remained concealed 
there for ages. Portions were discovered and brought to Kmg 
Ehoja, who directed Damodara hli^ra to arrange tliem and fill 
up the lacunae. He did so, and the result w^as this drama. 
“ It IS probable,^’ says Wilson, “ that the fragments of an ancient 
drama were connected m the manner described. Some of the 
ideas are poetical, and the sentiments just and forcible , the 
language is generally very harmonious, hut the work itself is, 
after ah, a most disjointed and nondescript composition, and the 
patchwork is very glaringly and clumsily put together ” It is a 
-work ot the tenth or eleventh century. It has been printed in 
India. 

HAEA A name of /Siva. 

HAEL A name which commonly designates Yish^iu, hut it 
IS exceptionally used for other gods. 

HAEI-DWAEA ‘ The gate of Hari.’ The modem Hardw^. 
The place -where the Ganges finally breaks through the moun- 
tains mto the plains of Hindustan. It is a great place of 
pilgrimage. 

HAEI-HAEA A combination of the names of Yish?iu and 
SiYdL^ and representing the union of the two deities in one, a 
combination which is differently accounted for. 



1 1 S HARIS-CHANDRA. 

HAEIS'-CHAXDEA. Twenty-eightli king of tlie Solar race, 
and son of Tri-sanku. He was celebrated for his piety and 
justice. There are sereral legends about huru The Aitareya 
I>^ahnla7^a tells the story of his purchasing ;Suna 7 i- 5 ephas to be 
offered up as a vicanous sacnfice for his own son. {See ^'mia/t- 
sephas ) The Haha-bharata relates that he was raised to the 
heaven of Indra for his performance of the Eaja-siiya sacrifice 
and for his unbounded hberahty The Marka^zfZeya Purawa 
expands the story at considerable length. One day while Haris- 
chandra was hunting he heard female lamentations, which pro- 
Lceded “from the Sciences, who were being mastered by the 
austerely fervid sage Yi^wanutra, and were crying out in alarm 
at Ins superiority.” Haris-chandra, as defender of the distressed, 
went to the rescue, but Ymvamitra was so provoked by his 
interference that the Sciences instantly perished, and Haris- 
chandra was reduced to a state of abject helplessness Yiswar 
mitra demanded the sacnficial gift due to him as a Erahman, 
and the king offered him whatever he might choose xo ask, 
“ gold, his own son, wife, body, hfe, kingdom, good fortune,” 
whatever was dearest Yi^wamitra stripped him of wealth and 
kmgdom, leavmg him nothing but a garment of hark and his 
■\vafe and son. In a state of destitution he left his kingdom, 
and Yiswamitra struck fi'aibya, the queen, with his staff to hasten 
her reluctant departure. To escape from his oppressor he pro- 
ceeded to the holy city of Eenares, hut the relentless sage was 
waitmg for him and demanded the completion of the gift 
Y^ith bitter gnef wife and child were sold, and there remamed 
only lumselfi Pharma, the god of justice, appeared in the 
form of a hideous and offei^ive ChaTi^Zala, and offered to buy 
him Notwithstanding the exile’s repugnance and horror, 
Yi5wamitra msisted upon the sale, and Haris-chandia was 
earned off “hound, beaten, confused, and afflicted,” to the 
abode of the Cha?z^7^a. He was sent by his master to steal 
grave-clothes from a cemetery. In this horrid place and de- 
grading work he spent twelve months. His wife then came 
to the cemetery to perform the obsequies of her son, who had 
died from the bite of a serpent They recognised each other, 
and Haris-chandra and his wife resolved to die upon the fimeral 
pyre of their son, though he hesitated to take away his own hfe 
without the consent of his master. After all was prepared, he 
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gave hhiiseK up to meditation on Visli?zu The gods then 
arrived, headed by Dharma and accompanied by Viswanutra 
Dharma entreated him to refram from his intention, and Indra 
informed Inm that he, his wife, and son, had conquered heaven 
by their good woiks ” Haris-chandra declaied that he could not 
go to heaven without the iiermission of his master the Cha?id^a. 
Dharma then revealed himself "When this difficulty was 
removed, Haris-chandra objected to go to heaven witlioiit his 
faithful subjects “ This request was granted by Indra, and 
after Viswrimitra had maugurated Rolnt^va, the king’s son, to 
be his successor, Hari 5 -chandra, his friends, and followers, all 
ascended m company to heaven ” There he was induced by 
the sage iN'^ada to boast of his merits, and tins led to his 
expulsion fiom heaven. As he was falling he repented of his 
fault and was forgiven. His downward course was arrested, 
and he and his followers dwell in an aerial city, which, accord- 
ing to popular belief, is still visible occasionally in niid-air. 

HAEITA, HAElTA i A son of Yuvanaswa of the Solai* 
race, descended from Ikshwaku From him descended tlie 
Harita Angirasas In the Luiga Purawa it is said, “ The son of 
Yuvanaswa was Harita, of whom the Haritas were sons They 
were, on the side of Angiras, twice-born men (Brahmans) of 
Kshatriya lineage ; ” or according to the Vayn, “ they were the 
sons of Angiras, twice-born men (Brahmans), of Kshatriya race,” 
possildy meaning that they were sons raised u]) to Harita by 
Angiras. According to some he was a son of Chyavana. 2 
Author of a Dharraa-sastra or law-book 
IIAEITAS, HARITA-ANGIEASES. See Harita. 

HARITS, HAEIIAS ^ Greea^ In the iJig-veda the horses, 
or rather marcs, of the sun, seven or ten m number, and typical 
of lus rays. “ Tlie prototype of tlie Grecian Chantes ” — Max 
MmIUt, 

HAEI-VANaSA The genealogy of Hari 01 Yish^zu, a long 
poem of 16,374 versos It purports to be a part of the MahiL- 
bharata, but it is of much later date, and “ may more accurately 
bo ranked with the Paura??ik compilations of least authenticity 
and latest date ” It is in three parts ; the first is intioductoiy, 
and gives particulars of the creation and of the patriarchal and 
regal dynasties , the second contains the life and adventures of 
K? ishm ; and the last and the third treats of the future of the 
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\voild and the corruptions of the Kah age. It contains many 
indications of its having been written in the south of India. 
HARSHAJ\^A. Adeity who presides overthe&addha oferings 
HARYASWA. A grandson of the Kuvalaya^wa who killed 
the demon Dhimdhu. The countrj" of Panchala is said to have 
been named from his five {pancha) sons There were several 
others of this name 

HARYAjSWAS Five thousand sons of the patriarch 
Daksha, begotten by him for the purpose of peoplmg the earth 
The sage X^da dissuaded them from producing offspring, and 
they “ dispersed themselves through the regions and have not 
returned.” 

HASTIXA-PUEA The capital city of the Xauravas, for 
which the great war of the ! 3 ^Iaha-hharata was waged. It was 
founded by Hastm, son of the first Bharata, and hence, as some 
say, its name , but the jlklah^hharata and the Yish?m Pura?ia 
call it the “ elephant city,” from Jiasiin^ an elephant. The rums 
are traceable near an old bed of the Ganges, about 57 miles 
X.E. of Dehn, and local tradition has preserved the name. It 
is said to have been washed away by the Ganges 
HAS YAB A^AY A. ‘Ocean of laughter.’ A modern comic 

piece in two acts, by a Pawdit named J agadi^a. “It is a severe 
but grossly indehcate satire upon the licentiousness of Br^- 
mans assuming the character of rehgious mendicants.” — TFiIsotl 
HAYIR-BHUJ, HAVISH-hlATA. Pit? is or Manes of the 
Kshatriyas, and inhabitants of the solar sphere See Pit? is 
BLAYA-GElYA- ‘ Horse-necked.’ According to one legend, 
a Daitya who stole the Yeda as it shpped out of the mouth of 
Brahma while he was sleepmg at the end of a kalpa, and was 
killed by YisMu m the Fish Avatara According to another, 
Yishwu himself, who assumed this form to recover the Yeda, 
which had been carried off by two Daityas 
HAYA-SIRAS, HAYA-filRSHA. ‘Horse-head,’ In the 
!Maha-bharata it is recorded that the sage Aurva (q v ) “ cast the 
fire of his anger mto the sea,” and that it there “ became the 
great Haya-siras, known to those acquainted with the Yeda, 
which vomits forth that fire and drinks up the waters.” A form 
of Yishnu. 

In the Bhagavata Pura?za Brahma is represented as saymg, 
“ In my sacrifice Bhagavat himself was Haya-5irsha, the male of 
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tlie sacrifice, wliose colour is that of gold, of whom the Yedas 
and the sacrifices are the substance and the gods the soul ; 
when he respired, chaiming words came forth from his nostrils.” 

HELIA-CHANDRA- Author of a good Sanskrit vocabulary, 
printed under the superintendence of Colebrooka 

HEMADEI ‘ The golden mountain,' i e , Menu 

HElMA-KtJJA. ^Golden peak,' A chain of mountains re- 
presented as lying north of the Him^ayas, between them and 
Mount Meru. 

IIIDIMBA (mas.), HIjDIMBA (fenu) A powerful Asura, 
who had yellow eyes and a horrible aspect He was a cannibal, 
and dwelt in the forest to which the Pa?ic?avas retired after the 
burning of their house He had a sister named HitZimb^ whom 
he sent to lure the Pa?i&vas to him, but on meetmg with Bhima, 
she fell m love with him, and otfored to carry him away to 
safety on her back. Bhiina refused, and while they were par- 
leymg, Hirfimba came up, and a teriible fight ensued, m which 
Bhima killed the monster Hidimba. was at first much temfied 
and fled, but she returned and claimed Bhima for her husband. 
By his mother’s desire Bhima married her, and by her had a 
son named Ghaifotkaclia. 

HIMACHALA, HIMADRI. The Himalaya mountains. 

HIMAVAT. The personification of the Himalaya mountains, 
husband of Mena or Menaka, and father of Uma and Ganga. 

TIIRAiVYA-GAEBHA. ‘Golden egg' or ‘golden womb' 
In the jBig-veda Hira^iya-garbha “ is said to have arisen in the 
begmnnig, the one lord of all beings, who upholds heaven 
and earth, who gives life and breath, whose command even the 
gods obey, who is the god over all gods, and the one animating 
principle of their being ” According to Manu, Hira?^ya-garbha 
was Brahma, tlie first male, formed by the undiscernible eternal 
First Cause m a golden egg resplendent as the sun. “ Ha^ung 
continued a year in the egg, Bralnna divided it into two parts 
by his more thought, and with these two shells ho formed the 
heavens and the earth ; and in the middle he placed the sky, 
the eight regions, and the eternal abode of tlie waters” See 
Binlmia. 

IIIRAATAKSHA ‘Golden eye ' A Daitya who dragged the 
earth to tbe depths of the ocean. He was twm-brother of Hira- 
7 zyaka$ipu, and vvas killed by Vishnu in the Boar mcarnation. 
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TTT'R a /V Y A-T\ AtSi TPTT ^Golden dress ’ A Daitya wlio, ac- 
cording to the Maha-bharata and the Puravias, obtained from iSiva 
the soyereignty of the three worlds for a milhon of years, and 
persecuted his son Prahlada for worshipping Yish?4U. He was 
slam by Tishwu in the Hara-sinha, or man-hon incarnation. He 
and Hira/?yaksha were twm-brothers and chiefs of the Daityas. 

HITOPADZ5^A ‘ Good adyiceZ Tlie weU-known collection 
of ethical tales and fables compiled from the larger and older 
work called Pancha-tantra. It has been often prmted, and there 
are several translations^ among them is an edition by Johnson 
of text, vocabulary, and translation. 

HOTit/ A priest who recites the prayers from the iJig- 
veda. 

Hi?/SHlElE>SfA. A name of Kjish?2a or Yish?m. 

HUA"AS. According to Y'llson, “ the White Huns or Lido- 
Scythians, who were estahhshed m the Panjah and along the 
Indus at the commencement of our era, as we know from Amaii, 
Strabo, and Ptolemy, confirmed by recent discoveries of thear 
corns,” and since still further confirmed by mscnptions and 
additional coins. Dr Pitzedward HaU says, ^‘I am not pre- 
pared to deny that the ancient Hindus, when they spoke of 
the HuTias, mtended the Huns. In the Middle Ages, however, 
it is certain that a race called Hu?^a was understood by the 
learned of India to form a dimsion of the Kshatriyas ” — V. P. 

iL 134- 

HtiH-DESA The country round Lake Manasarovara 

HTTSHKA HTJYISHKA A Tushkara or Turki king, whose 
name 13 mentioned in the Raja Tarangi?zi as Hushka, which has 
been found in inscriptions as Huvishka, and upon the coirrupt 
Greek coins as Oerki, He is supposed to have reigned just at 
the commencement of the Christian era Set Hani&hka. 

LDA. In the R^g-veda Ida is primarily food, refreshment, or 
a libation of milk ; thence a stream of praise, personified as the 
goddess of speecL She is called the mstructress of Manu, and 
frequent passages ascribe to her the first mstitution of the rules 
of performing sacrifices. According to Sayawa, she is the goddess 
presiding over the earth. A legend in the /Satapatha I)rahrQa?^a 
represents her as springing from a sacrifice which Mann per- 
formed for the purpose of obtainmg offspring She was claimed 
by Mitra-Yaru?ia, hut remamed faithful to him who had pro- 
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duced lier Marni lived with her, and praying and fasting to 
obtain offspring, he begat upon her tlie race of ]\rann In 
the Piira?ias she is daughter of the Mann Yaivaswata, wife of 
Ilndha (Lferciiry), and mother of Pururavas. The Mann Vaivas- 
wata, before he had sons, instituted a sacrifice to Mitra and 
Yam7^a for the purpose of obtaining one; but the officiating 
priest mismanaged the performance, and the result was the buth 
of a daughter, Ida or 11^ Through the favour of the two 
deities her sex was changed, and she became a man, Su'-dyumna 
Under the malediction of ^S'lva, Su-dyumna was again turned into 
a woman, and, as 11 ^ married Budha or Mercury. After she had 
given birth to Pururavas, she, under the favour of Yislnm, once 
more became Su-dyumna, and Tvas the father of three sons 
According to another version of the legend, the Manuks eldest 
son was named Ilcu He having trespassed on a grove sacred 
to Parvati, was changed into a female, Hiu Upon the supphea- 
tions and prayers of Ha's friends, iSiva and his consort conceded 
that the offender should be a male one month and a female 
another There are other variations in the story which is appa- 
rently ancient. 

IZ^AVTDA Daughter of Dmabindu and the Apsaras Alam- 
bushil There are dillbrent statements in the Puranas as regards 
her. She is represented to be the wife of Yisravas and mother 
of ICuvora, or the wife of Pulastya and mother of Yisravas 
IKSIIWAKU. Son of the Manu Yaivaswat, who was son 
of Y ivaswat, the sun “ lie was bom from the nostril of the 
Manu as he happened to sneeze ” Ihshw^u was founder of the 
Solar race of kings, and reigned m Ayodhya at tlie beginning of 
the second Yuga or age He had a hundred sons, of whom the 
eldest was Yikukshn Another son, named Nimi, founded the 
Mitlula dynasty According to Max Muller the name is men- 
tioned once, and only once, in the jR?g-veda. Respecting this 
he adds ’ I take it, not as the name of a kmg, but as the name 
of a people, 2>robably the people who inhabited Bhajeratha, the 
country washed by the northern Ganga or Bhagirathi.” Others 
jilace the Ilcshwakus in the north-west 
ILA, ILA. Ka. 

ILAYILA. Bee HavicZa 
ILYALA. Bee Yatapi 

INDRA. The god of the fimament, the personified atmo- 
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sphere. In the Yedas he stands in the first rank among the 
gods, but he is not uncreate, and is represented as having a 
father and mother* “a vigorous god begot him ; a heroic female 
brought hm\ forth. He is described as being of a ruddy or 
golden colour, and as havmg arms of enormous length ; “ but 
his forms are endless, and he can assume any shape at 'wiL’^ 
He rides m a bright golden car, drawn by two tawny or ruddy 
horses with flowmg manes and taila His weapon is the thun- 
derbolt, which he carries m his right hand ; he also uses arrows, 
a great hook, and a net, in which he is said to entangle his foes. 
The soma juice is his especial delight, he takes enormous 
draughts of it, and, stimulated by its exhilaratmg qualities, he 
goes foi*th to war agamst his foes, and to perform his other 
duties As deity of the atmosphere, he gOA^ems the weather 
and dispenses the ram; he sends forth his lightnings and 
thunder, and he is contmually at war with Vrztra or Ahi, the 
demon of drought and inclement weather, whom he overcomes 
with his thunderbolts, and compels to pour down the ram. 
Strabo describes the Indians as worshipping Jupiter Pluvius, no 
doubt meanmg India, and he has also heen compared to Jupiter 
Tonans. One myth is that of his discovering and rescumg the 
cows of the pnests or of the gods, which had been stolen by an 
Asuia named Paju or Yala, whom he killed, and he is hence 
called Yala-bhid. He is frequently represented as destroymg the 
stone-huilt cities” of the Asuras or atmospheric demons, and of 
the Pasyus or aborigines of India. In his warfare he is sometimes 
represented as escorted by troops of Maruts, and attended by his 
comrade Yish?iiL More hymns are addressed to Indra than to any 
other deity in the Yedas, with the exception of Agni. Por he 
was reverenced m his beneficent character as the bestower of ram 
and the cause of fertihty, and he was feared as the aAvful ruler 
of the storm and director of the lightmng and thunder. In 
many places of the J?ig-veda the highest divine functions and 
attnbutes are ascribed to him. There was a triad of gods — 
Agm, Yayu, and Surya — which held a pre-emmence above the 
rest, and Indra frequently took the place of Ya^rn. In some 
parts of the Yeda, as Dr Muir remarks, the ideas expressed of 
India are grand and lofty, at other times he is treated with 
familianty, and his devotion to the soma juice is dilated upon, 
rhough nothing debasing is perceived in his sensuahty Indra 
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is mentioned as having a mfe, and the name of IndrS?zi or 
Aindri is invoked among the goddesses In the iS'atapatha 
Brahma?ia she is called Indxa’s beloved vnfe. 

In tlie later mythology Indra has fallen into the second rank 
He IS infeiior to the triad, but he is the chief of all the other 
gods He IS the regent of the atmosphere and of the east 
quarter of the compass, and he reigns over Swarga, the heaven 
of the gods and of beatified spmts, which is a region of great 
magnificence and splendour. He retains many of his Vedic 
characteristics, and some of them are intensified He sends the 
lightning and hurls the thunderbolt, and the rainbow is his bow. 
He IS frequently at war with the Asuras, of whom he hves m 
constant dread, and by whom he is often worsted But he slew 
the demon Y'/^tra, who, bemg regarded as a BrSbman, Indra had 
to conceal himself and make sacrifice until his guilt was purged 
away. His continued love for the soma juice is shown by a 
legend in the IMaha-bharata, which represents him as being com- 
pelled hy the sage Chyavana to allow the Aswins to partake of 
the soiua hbations, and his sensuahty has now developed into 
an extreme lasciviousness. Many mstances are recorded of his 
iiicoiitinciice and adultery, and his example is frequently referred 
to as an excuse in cases of gallantry, as by Hing Hahusha wben 
ho tried to obtain India’s wife while the latter was hiding in 
fi‘ai for having killed the Brahman in the person of the demon 
Yntra. According to the Maha-bh^ata he seduced, or endea- 
voured to seduce, Ahalya, the wife of the sage Gautama, and 
that sage’s curse impressed upon him a thousand marks resem- 
hling the female organ, so he was called Sa-yoni , hut these 
marks were afterwards changed to eyes, and he is hence called 
H(‘tra-yoni, and Sahasraksha 'the thousand-eyed.’ In the 
BuuiayiWia it is related that Havana, the Rakshasa king of Lanka 
or Ceylon, warred against India in his own heaven, and that 
Indra was defeated and carried ofif to Lanka by Rdva^za’s son 
IMegliarnada, :vrho for this exploit received the title of Indra-jit 
(q Y ‘ conqueror of ludra. ’ Brahma and the gods had to sue 
fur the release of Indi’a, and to purchase it with the boon of 
immortahty to the victor. Brahma then told the humiliated 
god that hi3 defeat was a punishment for the seduction of 
AhalyiL The Taittiriya Brahmam states that he chose Indrani 
to be his wife in preference to other goddesses because of her 
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voluptuous attractions, and later authorities say that he ravished 
her, and slew her father, the Daitya Puloman, to escape his 
curse. Mythologically he was father of Ai^una (qv), and for 
him he cheated Kar?ia of his divine coat of mail, hut gave 
Karwa in recompense a javehn of deadly effect. His hbertine 
character is also shown hy his frequently sending celestial 
nymphs to excite the passions of holy men, and to beguile them 
from the potent penances which he dreaded. 

In the Pura?zas many stories are told of him, and he appears 
especially m rivalry with K? 2 shwa. He mcurred the wrath of 
the choleric sage Dur-v^as by shghting a garland of flowers 
which that sage presented to him, and so brought upon himself 
the curse that his whole dommion should be whelmed in ruin. 
He was utterly defeated by the Daityas, or rather by their aUy, 
Eaja, son of Ay us, and grandson of Pururavas, and he was 
reduced to such a forlorn condition that he, “ the god of a hun- 
dred sacnfices,” was compelled to beg for a httle sacrificial 
butter Puffed up hy their victory, Ins conquerors neglected 
their duties, and so they became the easy prey of Indra, who 
recovered his dommion. The Bhagavata PuraTia represents him 
as having killed a Brahman, and of bemg haunted by that crime, 
persomfied as a Chawd^ 

Indra had been an object of worship among the pastoral 
people of Vraja, but 'Krishna, persuaded them to cease this 
worship Indra was greatly enraged at this, and sent a deluge 
of ram to overwhelm them, but K7fsh?za lifted up the mountam 
Govardhana on his finger to shelter them, and so held it for 
seven days, till India was baffled and rendered homage to 
Iv? ish/ia. Agam, wh§n Krzshwa went to visit Swarga, and was 
about to carry off the Pmjata tree, Indra resented its removal, 
and a fierce fight ensued, in which India was worsted, and the 
tree was carried off Among the deeds of Indra recorded in 
the Pura?ias is that of the destruction of the offspring of Diti 
in her womb, and the production therefrom of the Maruts {see 
Diti) ; and there is a story of his cuttmg off the wings of the 
mountains with his thunderbolts, because they were refractory 
and troublesome, Indra is represented as a fair man ridmg on 
a white horse or an elephant, and hearmg the vajra or thunder- 
bolt in his hand. His son is named Jayanta. Indra is not the 
object of direct worship, hut he receives incidental adoration. 
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and there is a festival kept in his honour called /Jalcra-dhTrajot- 
thana, ^ the raising of the standard of India.’ 

India’s names are many, as Mahendra, S'akra, Magliav^, 
iJibhuksha, Yasava, Arha, Datteya. His epithets or titles also 
are numerous. He is Yntra-han, 'the destroyer of Y?dra,’ 
Yajra-paTji, ' of the thunderbolt hand , ’ Megha-v^ana, ' borne 
upon the clouds , ’ Paka-6^ana, ' the subduer of Paka , ’ 
/Sata-kratu, 'of a hundred sacrifices,’ Devarpati and Suiu- 
dliipa, ' chief of the gods ; ’ Hivas-pati, ' ruler of the 
atmosphere;’ Marut^an, 'lord of the winds;’ Swarga-pati, 
'lord of paradise;’ Jishra, 'leader of the celestial host,’ 
Puran-dara, ' destroyer of cities , ’ Uluka, ' the owl , ’ Ugra- 
dhany/an, ' of the terrible bow,’ and many others. The heaven 
of India IS Swarga, its capital is Amaravati; his palace, Yaija- 
yanta ; his garden, Nandana, Kandasaia, or Parushya , lus 
elephant is Aiiavata, his horse, TJchchaiA^sravas ; his chariot, 
Yiniana ; his charioteer, Matah; his bow, the rainbow, Siakra- 
dhanus ; and his sword, Paran-ja 

INDEA-DTXJMNA, Son of Su-mati and grandson of 
Bharata. There were several of the name, among them a king 
of Avanti, by whom the temple of Yish?^u was built, and the 
image of Jagan-natha was set up in Orissa. 

INDRA-JIT. Megharnad% son of Eavamu When Eava?za 
went against India’s forces m Swarga, his son Megha-nada 
accompanied him, and fought most vahantly. India himself 
was obhged to interfere, when Megha-nada, availing himself of 
the magical power of becoming invisible, which he had obtained 
from &va, bound Indra and carried him off to Lankd. The 
gods, headed by Brahma, went thither to obtam the release of 
Indiu, and Brahma gave to Megharnada the name Indra-jit, 

' conqueror of Indra.’ Still the victor refused to release his pri- 
soner for anytliing less than the boon of immortality. Brahma 
refused, hut Indra-jit persisted in his demand and achieved his 
object One version of tlie Eamaya?ia states that Indiu-jit was 
IciUed and had his head cut off by LakshmaTza, who suiprised 
him while he was engaged m a sacrifice. 

INDRA-KiLA The mountain Mandara. 

INDEA-LOKA. India’s heaven, Swarga. See Loka 
IKDEAYL Wife of India, and mother of Jajanta and 
JayantL She is also called Sachl and AindrL She is men- 
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tioned a few times in tlie JS/g-veda, and is said to be tlie most 
fortunate of females, “ for her imsband shall neyer die of old 
age ” The Taittiriya Brahmam states that India chose her for 
his wife from a mimber of competing goddesses, because she 
surpassed them al] in Yoluptuous attractions. In the Eomayajza 
and PuraTias she appears as the daughter of the Daitya Puloman, 
from whom she has the patronymic PaulomL She was ravished 
by India, who killed her father to escape his curse According 
to the j\Iaha-hharata, Kmg Xahusha became enamoured of her, 
and she escaped from him with difficulty. Indram has never 
been held m very high esteem as a goddess 

IXDRA-PEAMATL An early teacher of the itzg-veda, who 
received one Sanhita direct from Paila. 

INDEA-PEASTHA The capital city of the Paw£?u princes. 
The name is still known, and is used for a part of the city of 
DelhL 

ESDEA-SEK'A (mas.), IhlDEA-SEIsrA (fern.). Xames of the 
son and daughter of Nala and DamayantL 
liSDU. The moon. See Soma. 

ESTDIJ-MATL Sister of Bhoja, king of Yidarhha, who chose 
Prince Aja for her husband at her swayam-vara She was 
killed by N^da’s garland faUing upon her while asleep in an 
arbour 

TN’DIJ-lldAiVL The moon gem. See Chandra-kanta 
lEAYAT A son of Arjuna by his l^aga wife ElupL 
lEAYATL The river Eaiu or Hydraotes 
KA ‘Lord.’ A title of /S^iva JSTame of a TJpanishad 
(q V ) which has been translated by Dr Eoer m the Bibliotheca 
Itidica, 

LS^AlsTA A name of Siva or Eudra, or of one of his manifes- 
tations. (See Eudra.) He is guardian of the north-east quarter 
ISH2T-PA5AS. ‘Stealers of offerings’ Eakshasas and 
other enemies of the gods, who steal the oblations. 

ISVAEA ‘ Lord.’ A title given to Siva. 

ISVAEA KjBJSELYA Author of the philosophical treatise 
called Sankhya Kmka. 

ITIHASAS. Legendary poema Heroic history “ Stories 
like those of IJrvasi and Pururavas ” The term is especially 
apphed to the Mah^bharata. 

JAB AH JAYALL A Brahman who was pnest of King 
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Da^a-rathaj and held sceptical philosopliical opinions He is 
represented in the E^ayawa as enforcing his views upon Eama, 
who decidedly repudiated them Thereupon he asserted that 
his atheistical arguments had been used only for a purpose, 
and that he was really imbued with sentiments of piety and 
rehgion. He is said to have been a logician, so probably he 
belonged to the Hyaj^a school 

JAGAD-DHATjBJ (DHA.TA) ^Sustamer of the world/ 
An epithet given to both Saraswati and Durga 

JAGAH-MATjBZ (MATA) ‘ Mother of the world’ One of 
the names of /Siva’s wife See, Devi 

JAGAN-HATHAu ‘Lord of the world ’ A particular form 
of Yishwu, or rather of K 7 ish?ia. He is worshipped in Bengal 
and other parts of India, but Pun, near the town of Cuttack, in 
Orissa, IS the great seat of his worship, and multitudes of pil- 
grims resort thither from ah parts, especially to the two great 
festivals of the Snana-yatra and Eatharyatra, m the months of 
Jyaish^ha and AshMha* The first of these is when the image is 
bathed, and m the second, or car festival, the image is brought 
out upon a car with the images of his brother Bala-rama and 
sister Su-bhadra, and is drawn by the devotees. The legend of 
the origm of Jagan-natha is peculiar. Knshwa was killed by 
a hunter, and his body was left to rot under a ti’ee, but some 
pious persons found the bones and placed them in a box, A 
devout king named Indra-dyunma was directed by Vish^^u to 
form an image of Jagan-natha and to place the bones of 
inside it Viswa-karma, the architect of the gods, undertook to 
make the image, on condition of bemg left quite undisturbed 
till the work was complete After fifteen days the king was 
impatient and went to Viswa-karma, who was angry, and left off 
work before he had made either hands or feet, so that the image 
has only stumps. Indra-dyumna prayed to Bralima, who pro- 
mised to malte the image famous, and he did so by giving to it 
eyes and a soul, and by actmg as high priest at its consecration. 

JAHHAVL The Ganges See Jahnu 

JAHNI7. A sage descended from Puiuravas He was dis- 
turbed in his devotions by the passage of the nver Gang^ and 
consequently drank up its waters He afterwards relented, and 
allowed the stream to issue from his car, hence Ganga is called 
Jahnavi, daughter of Jahnu. See Gang^ 
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JAEMINL A celebrated sage, a disciple of Vyasa* He is 
said to bare received tbe S^a-veda from his master, and to 
have been its pubhsher or teacher. He was also the founder 
of the Purva-mimansa philosophy The text of Jaimmi is 
printed in the Bibliotheca Lidica. 

JABnNlYA-IS^YAYA-]\LlLA-yiSTARA. A work on 
philosophy by Madhava. It has been edited by Goldstucker 
and CowelL 

tTAJALL A Brahman mentioned in the IVIaha-bharata as 
having by ascetism acquired a supernatural power of locomotion, 
of winch he was so proud that he deemed himself perfect m 
virtue and superior to all meiL A voice from the sky told hiTn 
that he was inferior to Tuladhara, a Vaisya and a trader. He 
went to this Tuladham and learnt wisdom from him . 

JALA-EitJPA The fish or the Makara on the banner of 
Hama. 

JALA-iSAYLSr ‘ Sleepmg on the waters ’ An appellation 
of YishTiu, as he is supposed to sleep upon his serpent couch on 
the waters dunng the rainy season, or durmg the submersion of 
the world 

JA!MAD-AGYL A Brahman and a descendant of Bhrjgu, 
He was the son of iZichika and Satya-vati, and was the father 
of five sons, the youngest and most renowned of whom was 
Para5u-rama. Jamad-agni’s mother, Satya-vati, was daughter of 
Kmg Gadhi, a Kshatnya. The YishOT Puraria relates that 
when Satya-vati was pregnant, her Brahman husband, J?zchika, 
prepared a mess for her to eat for the purpose of securmg that 
her son should be bom with the qualities of a BrSiman. He 
also gave another mess to her mother that she might bear a 
son with the character of a warrior. The women changed the 
messes, and so Jamad-agm, the son of .B^chika, was bom as a 
warrior-Brahman, and Yi^wahiitra, son of the Kshatriya Gadhi, 
was bom as a priest The Mah^bh^ta relates that Jamad- 
agm engaged deeply in study and “ ohtamed entire possession 
of the Yedas ” He went to Kmg Kewu or Prasena-jit of the 
Solar race and demanded of him his daughter Ee^iuka The 
gave her to him, and he retired with her to his hermitage, 
where the prmcess shared m his ascetic hfe. She bore hiTn five 
sons, Euma?zwat, Sushena, Vasu, Yiswavasu, and Parasu-rama, 
and she was exact in the performance of all her duties. One 
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day she went out to bathe and beheld a loving pair sporting and 
dallying in the water Their pleasure made her feel envious, 
so she was defiled by unworthy thoughts, and returned wetted 
but not punfied by the streain.” Her husband beheld her faUen 
from perfection and shorn of the lustre of her sanctity ” So he 
reproved her and was exceeding wrotL His sons came into the 
hermitage^ in the order of their birth, and he commanded each 
of them m succession to loll his mother Influenced by natural 
affection, four of them held their peace and did nothing. Their 
father cursed them and they became idiots bereft of all under- 
standing When Para 5 u-rama entered, he obeyed his father’s 
order and struck off his mother’s head with his axe. The 
deed assuaged the father’s anger, and he desired his son to make 
a request. Parasu-rama begged that his mother might be 
restored to hfe in purity, and that his brothers might regain 
their natural condition. All this the father granted. 

The mighty Karta-virya, king of the Haihayas, who had 
a thousand arms, paid a visit to the hermitage of Jamad-agni. 
The sage and his sons were out, but his wife treated her guest 
■with aU proper respect Unmmdful of the hospitahty he had 
received, Karta-virya threw down the trees round the hermi- 
tage, and carried of the calf of the sacred cow, Suxabhi, which 
Jamad-agni had acquired by penance Parasu-rama returned 
and discovered wbat had happened, he then pursued Karta- 
virya, cut off his thousand arms with arrows, and killed him. 
The sons of Karta-virya went in revenge to the hermitage of 
Jamad-agni, and in the absence of Parasu-rama slew the pious 
sage without pity. When Parasu-r^a found the hfeless hody 
of his father, he laid it on a funeral pile, and vowed that he 
would extirpate the whole Kshatriya race He slew all the sons 
of K^ta-virya, and ‘‘ thrice seven times ” he cleared the earth of 
the Kshatnya caste. 

JAMADAGKYA. The patronymic of Parasu-rama. 

JAIVIEAYAT. King of the hears. A celebrated gem called 
Syamantaka had been given by the Sun to Satra-jit. He, fear- 
ing that K?«sh 7 ia would take it from him, gave it to his brother, 
Prasena. One property of this jewel was to protect its wearer 
when good, to rum him when bad. Prasena was wicked and 
was killed by a lion, which was carrying off the gem m its mouth, 
when he was encountered and slam hy J^bavat After Pra- 
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sena’s disappearance, !Krisli?ia 'W'as suspected of having killed 
Tiim for the sake of the jewel X?7sh7ia with a large party 
tracked the steps of Prasena, till it was ascertained that he had' 
heen killed hy a hon, and that the hon had been killed by 
a hear E?*z3h?ia then tracked the hear, Jambayat, into his 
cavern, and a great fight ensued between them After waiting 
outside seven or eight days, &ish 72 a’s followers went, home and 
performed his funeral ceremonies. On the twenty-first day of 
the fight, Jamhavat submitted to his adversary, gave 'up the 
gem, and presented to him his daughter, Jambavati, as an 
ofiermg suitable to a guest. Jambavat with his army of bears 
aided Rama in his invasion of Lanka, and always acted the part 
of a sage counsellor 

JAhlBAYATl Daughter of Jambavat, kmg of the bears, 
wife of K? zshTia, and mother of /Samba. 

JAMBHA. Eame of several demons Of one who fought 
agamst the gods and was slain by Indra, who for this deed was 
called Jambha-bhedin. Also of one who fought agamst Aijuna 
and was killed by Krishna 

JA^MBU-D'W'lPA One of the sevei^. islands or continents 
of which the world is made up. The great mountain, Meru, 
stands m its centre, and Bharata-varsha or India is its best part. 
Its varshas or divisions are nine m number . — (i.) Bbarata, south 
of the Himalayas and southernmost of all (2.) Him-purusha. 
(3 ) Han-varsha (4 ) Ila-v?^ta, containing Meru. < (5.) Eamyaka. 
(6 ) HiraTz-maya. (7 ) XJttara-Kuni, each to the north of the pre- 
cedmg one. (8 ) Bhadraswa and (9 ) Ketu-mala lie respectively 
to the east and west of Ha-vnta, the central region, 

JAhIBU-MALI. A Eakshasa general of Eava?^a. He was 
killed by Hanuman 

JAXAEA. I. King of hlithila, of the Solar race. Wlien 
Kimi, his predecessor, died without leavmg a successor, the 
sages subjected the body of Hum to attrition, and produced 
from it a prmce ^^who was called Janaka, from being born 
without a progemtor He was the first Janaka, and twenty 
generations earlier than Janaka the father of Sita 

2. King of Yideha and father of Sita, remarkable for his 
great knowledge and good works and sanctity. He is called 
jSira-dhwaja, ‘he of the plough banner/ because his daughter 
Sita sprang up ready formed from the furrow when he was 
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iigliing the ground and preparing for a sacrifice to obtain 
pnng The sage YajuaTralkya was his priest and adviser. 
5 Br^manas relate that he “refused to submit to the hier- 
iical pretensions of the Brahmans, and asserted his right 
performing sacrifices without the intervention of pnests."^ 
succeeded in his contention, for it is said that through 
pure and righteous life he became a Brahman and one of 
Rajarshis. He and his pnest Yajnawalkya are thought to 
e prepared the way for Buddha. 

AHAKL A patronymic of Sita (q v ). 

AHA-LOKA. See Loka 

AhTAAlEJAYA. A great king, who was son of Pankshit, 
great-grandson of Arjuna It was to this Vi-ng that the 
larbh^ata was recited by Vai5ampayana, and the kTna lis- 
d to it in expiation of the sm of killing a Brahman. His 
er, Parikshit, died from the bite of a serpent, and Janema- 
is said to have performed a great sacrifice of serpents 
^as) and to have conquered the Haga people of Taksha-siliL 
ce he IS called Sarpa-sattrin, ^serpent-sacrificer.’ There 
j several others of the same name. 

AUDI) AHA ^The adored of mankind.’ A name of 
h?ia, but other derivations are offered, as ^ extirpator of the 
ed,’ by Sankaracharya. 

AHA-STHAHA A place m the Da/iifaka forest where 
a sojourned for a while in his exile. 

ABAS. ‘Old age.’ The hunter who unwittingly killed 
hTza. 

lEA-SAHDHA Son of Bnhad-ratha, and king of Ma- 
a. B? ihad-ratha had two wives, who after bemg long barren 
ght forth two halves of a boy. These abortions were re- 
^d. with horror and thrown away. A female man-eatmg 
)n named J ara picked them up and put them together to 
them off On their coming in contact a hoy was formed, 
cned out so lustily that he brought out the kmg and his 
queens. The EakshasI explained what had happened, re- 
d the child, and retired. The father gave the boy the 
of Jara-sandha, because he had been put together by Jar A 
ro greatness was prophesied for the boy, and he became an 
t worshipper of Siva. Through the favour of this god he 
lied over many kings, and he especially fought against 
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Krishwa, wLo had tilled Xansa, the husband of two of Jar^ 
sandbars daughtera He besieged Mathura, and attached K? ish;za 
eighteen times, and was as often defeated , but Xrzshwa was so 
weakened that he retired to Dwaraka Jara-sandha had many 
tings m captivity, and when Krishwa returned from Dwaraka, 
he, with Bhima and Aijuna, went to Jar^sandha’s capital for 
the purpose of slaying their enemy and hberating the kings. 
Jara-sandha refused to release the kmgs, and accepted the alter- 
native of a combat, m which he was killed by Bhima 

JABAT-XAEU. An ancient sage who married a sister of the 
great serpent Y^uki, and was father of the sage Astita. 

JABITA A certam female bird of the species called 6'arn- 
gika, whose story is told in the Maha-bh^ata. The saint 
Manda-pala, who returned from the shades because he had no 
son, assumed the form of a male bird, and by her had four sons 
He then abandoned her. In the conflagration of the Xha«^?ava 
forest she showed great devotion in the protection of her chil- 
dren, and they were eventually saved through the influence of 
Manda-pala over the god of fire. Their names were Jantari, 
Sans? ?kta, Stamba-mitra, and Drona They were interpreters 
of the Yedas,” and there are hymns of the i 2 ig-veda bearing 
the names of the second and third. 

JArASUBA A E^shasa who disguised himself as a Brah- 
man and carried off Yudhi-shtooj, Saha-deva, Hakula, and 
Draupadi. He was overtaken and killed by Bhima. 

JATA-'\^EI)AS. A Yedic epithet for fire. The meamng is 
explamed in five ways — (i ) Xnowmg aH created bemgs j (2.) 
Possessmg all creatures or everything existent , (3 ) Xnown by 
created bemgs , (4,) Possessing vedas, riches , (5 ) Possessing 
vedas, wisdom. Other derivations and explanations are found in 
the Brahmawas, but the exact sense of the word seems to have been 
very early lost, and of the five explanations given, only the first 
two would seem to be admissible for the Yedic texts. In one 
passage a form, Jata-veda, seems to occur ” — William. This 
form of the term, and the statement of Manu that the Vedas 
were milked out from fire, air, and the sun, may perhaps justify 
the explanation, ^producer of the Vedas.’ 

JArAYTJ, JAYAYUS. According to the Eamayawa, a bird 
who was son of Vishwu’s bird Garu^Za, and king of the vultures 
Others say he was a son of Aru^za. He became an ally of 
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Kama’s, and lie foiiglit furiously against Eava?ea to prevent the 
carrying away of Sita Eava?ia overpowered hnn and left him 
mortally wounded Kama found Inm in time to hear his dying 
words, and to learn what had become of Sita E^a and 
Lakshmawa performed his funeral rites to “ secure his soul 
m the enjoyments of heaven,” whither he ascended in a 
chariot of fire In the Pura?ias he is the friend of Dasa-ratha. 
When that king went to the echptic to recover Sita from Ssm 
(Saturn), his carriage was consumed by a glance from the eye of 
the latter, hut Ja^ayu caught the falling kmg and saved him . 
The Padma Parana says Da^a-ratha assailed Saturn because of a 
dearth, and when he and his car were hurled from heaven, 
Ja^ayu caught hiiru 

JAflLA A daughter of Gotama, who is mentioned in the 
Maha-bharata as a virtuous woman and the wife of seven hus- 
bands 

JAYA-DEVA. A poet, author of the Gita-govmda (q.v.). 

JAYAD-EATHA, A prmce of the Lunar race, son of Brihan' 
manas He was king of Sindhu, and was “indifferently termed 
Eaja of the Smdhus or Samdhavas, and Eaja of the Sauviras, 
or sometimes in concert Smdhu-sauviras,” the Samdhavas and 
Sauviras both bemg tnbos hving along the Indus Jayad-ratha 
married Du/i-sala, daughter of Dhntar-r^h^ra, and was an aUy of 
the Kauravas. When the Pawrfavas were m exile he called at 
their forest abode while they were out huntmg and Draupadi 
was at home alone He had with him six brothers and a large 
retmue, but the resources of the Pa?^^favas were equal to the 
occasion, and Draupadi was able to supply five hundred deer 
with accompaniments for breakfast This is explained by the 
statement that Yudhi-sh^hira, having worshipped the sun, ob- 
tained from that luminary an inexhaustible cauldron which was 
to supply aH and every viand that might be required by the 
Pawdavas m their exile Jayad-ratha was captivated by the charms 
of Draupadi, and tried to mduce her to elope with him. WTien 
]ie was indignantly repulsed he carried her off by force On 
tlie return of the PaTliZavas they pursued the ravisher, defeated 
his forces, and made him prisoner His hfe was spared by 
command of Yudhi-shdiira, but Bhima kicked and beat him 
terribly, cut off his hair, and made him go before the assembled 
PaTwZavas and acknowledge himself to be thoir slave. At tlie 
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intercession of Dranpadi lie was allowed to depart He was 
killed, after a desperate conflict, by Ai;3iina on tbe fourteenth 
day of the great battle. 

JAYANTA- Son of India, also called Jaya 
JAYAll^TL Daughter of India. She is called also Jayanl, 
Dera-sen^ and Tavisln. 

JIMDTA a great wrestler, who was overcome and killed 
by Bhima at the court of Yir^a 

JIMDTA-Y AHAYA ‘TVhose vehicle is the clouds.' A 
title of India. A name home by several persons, and among 
them by the author of the Daya-bhaga. 

JISHYU. A name of Arjuna 

JTJSHKA. A Turushka or Tuiki kmg, who ruled m Kash- 
mir and m Northern India, fite Kanishka. 

JWALA-MIJKHl ' Mouth of fire.' A volcano. A cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage in the Lower Him^ayas, north of the 
Panjab, where fire issues from the ground. According to the 
legend, it is the fire which Sati, the wife of iSiva, created, and in 
which she burnt herseli 

JYAMAGHA. A king of the Lunar race, proverbial as 
“most eminent among husbands submissive to their wives.” 
Saibya, his wife, was barren, but he was afraid to take another 
wife till, having overcome an enemy and driven him from his 
country, the daughter of the vanquished kmg became his cap- 
tive. S,he was beautiful, and Jyamagha desired to marry her. 
He took her m his chanot and earned her to his palace to ask 
the assent of his queen. When iSaibya saw the maiden, she 
was filled with jealousy, and angrily demanded who the “ light- 
hearted damsel ” was The king was disconcerted, and humhly 
replied, “ She is the young bride of the future son whom thou 
shalt bring forth” It had ceased to be with Saibya after the 
manner of women, but still she bore a son who was named 
Yidarbha, and married the captive princess 
JYOTISHA Astronomy. One of the Yedangas. The object 
of this Yedanga is to fix the most auspicious days and seasons 
for the performance of sacrifices. There has been httle dis- 
covered that IS ancient on this subject \ only one “ short tract, 
consisting of thirty-six verses, in a comparatively modem style, to 
which scholars cannot assign an eaxher date than 300 years no ” 
KA. The mterrogative pronoun “who?” Tins word has 
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Leen raised to the position of a deity. In the woids of Max 
Muller, “ The authors of the BrahmaTzas had so completely 
broken with the past, that, forgetful of the poetical character of 
the hymns (of the Yeda) and the yearning of the poets after the 
unknown god, they exalted the interrogative pronoun itself into 
a deity, and acknowledged a god Ka or Who ? In the Taittiriya 
I>rOlIIla 7 ^a, m the Kauslntaki BrahmaTza, m the TaTZfZya Brahmana, 
and in the fi^atapatha Brahmawa, wherever interrogative verses 
occur, the author states that Ka is Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures Nor did they stop here Some of the hymns in 
which the mterrbgative pronoun occurred were called Kadvat, 

1 e,, havmg lead or qmd But soon a new adjective was formed, 
and not only the hymns hut the sacrifice also offered to the god 
were called Kaya or Who-ish, . . At the time of Pa/zmi, this 
word had acquired such legitimacy as to call for a separate rule 
explaining its formation. The commentator here explains Ka 
hy Brahman, After this we can hardly wonder that in the later 
Sanskrit hterature of the Pum?ias Ka appears as a recogmsed 
god, as a supreme god, with a genealogy of his own, perhaps 
even with a wife, and that in the laws of Manu one of the 
recogmsed forms of marriage, generally known hy the name of 
the Prajapati marriage, occurs under the monstrous title of 
Kaya.” The Maha-bharata identifies Ka with Daksha, and the 
Bhagavata Purazia apphes the term to Kasyapa, no doubt in 
consequence of their great generative powers and similarity to 
Prajapati 

KABANDHA. i, A disciple of Su-mantu, the earhest teacher 
of the Atharvaweda. 2. A monstrous Kakshasa slam hy Eama. 
He is said to have been a son of the goddess Stx He is de- 
scribed as “ covered with hair, vast as a mountam, without head 
or neck, having a mouth armed with immense teeth m the 
middle of his belly, arms a league long, and one enormous eye 
m his breast ” He was originally a Gandharva, and his hideous 
deformity arose, according to one account, from a quarrel with 
Indra, whom he challenged, and who struck him with his thun- 
derbolt, and drove his head and thighs mto his body. According 
to another statement, his deformity arose from the curse of a 
sage. When mortally wounded, he requested E^a to bum 
his body, and when that w^as done he came out of the fire in 
his real shape as a Gandharva, and counselled Kama as to 
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the conduct of the 'war against EavaTza. He was also called 
Danu. 

KIACHA. A son of BrfbaspatL According to the IMaha- 
Lharata he hecame a disciple of #Shhxa or IJsanas, the priest of 
the Asuras, mth the object of obtaining from him the mystic 
power of restoring the dead to life, a charm which S'ukra alone 
possessed. To prevent this the Asuras killed Kacha again and 
again, but on both occasions he was restored to life by the 
sage at the intercession of Devayani, his daughter, who had 
fallen in love with Kacha. They killed him a third time, burnt 
his body, and mixed his ashes with /Sukra’s wine, but DevayanI 
again implored her father to bring back the young man. Unable 
to resist his daughter’s importunity, /Sukia once more performed 
the charm, and to his surprise heard the voice of Kacha come 
out from his own helly To save his own life, Sukra taught his 
pupil the great charm. He then allowed ImnseK to he npped 
open, and Kacha, upon coming out, performed the charm, and 
restored his master to hfe This incident is said to have caused 
S'ukra to prohibit the use of wme to Brahmans Kacha resisted 
the proposals of Devay^ and refused to make her his wife. 
She then cursed him, that the charms he had learnt from her 
father should be powerless, and he in return condemned her to he 
sought hy no Brahman, and to become the wife of a Kshatriya, 

KADAMBAEL A daughter of Chitra-ratha and Madira. 
Her name has been given to a well-known prose work, a kmd of 
novel, written hy Yawa or Baraa-bha^fa, m the seventh century. 
The work has been printed at Bombay. 

KADEU. a daughter of Uaksha, and one of the thirteen 
that were married to Kasyapa. She was mother of “ a thousand 
powerful many-headed serpents, the chief amongst whom were 
/Sesha, Yasuki, . , . and many other fierce and venomous ser- 
pents.” The Yish/zn Puram, from which this is taken, names 
twelve, the Yayu Pura?za forty. Her ofisprmg bear the metro- 
nymic Kadraveya, 

E1AH0I?A A learned Brahman, father of Ash^avakra. He 
with many others was overcome in argument at the court of 
Janaka by a Buddhist sage, and as a penalty was thrown into 
the liver. Some years afterwards he was recovered by his son, 
who overcame the supposed Buddhist sage, and thus brought 
about a restoration. See Ashiavakra, 
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KAIKASL Daughter of the Eahshasa Su-mali and his Tvife 
Ketu-mati, "vvife of Visravas and mother of Ilava?za. — Muir, iv 
487, 488. 

KAIKEYA. Kame of a country and of its king. He 'vras 
father-in-law of El7ash7ia, and his five sons were sdhes of the 
PantZavas. His real name appears to have heen Dh/ish/a- 
ketu. 

KAIKETAS, KEEIAYAS. The people of Kailceya, one of 
the chief nations m the war of the Mahl-hh^ata. The E^a- 
yana places them in the west, heyond the Saxaswati and Byas 

KAIKEYl. A princess of Eaikeya, ^vife of King Dasa-ratha, 
and mother of Bharata, his third son. She carefully tended 
Dasa-ratha when he was wounded m battle, and m gratitude he 
promised to grant any two requests she might make Urged by 
the mahgnant counsels of Manthara, a female attendant, she 
made use of this promise to procure the exile of Eama, and to 
promote the advancement of her own son, Bharata, to his place 
See Dasa-ratha, Eama. 

KAILASA. A mountain in the Himalayas, north of the 
Manasa lake. Siyq!^ paradise is said to be on Mount Kailasa, 
so also IS Kuvera’s abode. It is called also Gawa-parvata and 
Eajatadri, ^ silver mountain.^ 

ELAIYABHA. KaiZabha and Madhu were two horrible 
demons, who, according to the Maha-bharata and the Pura72as, 
sprang from the ear of Yish?iu while he was asleep at the end of 
a kalpa, and were about to kill Brahma, who was lying on the 
lotus springing from Vishwu’s navel VishTZu killed them, and 
hence he obtamed the names of Kaiiabha-jit and Madhu-sudana 
The Markaw^feya PuKi?ia attnbntes the death of KaiZahha to 
Uma, and she hears the title of Kai/abha. The Han-van^Ja 
states that the earth received its name of Medmi from the 
marrow (medas) of these demons. In one passage it says that 
their bodies, being thrown into the sea, produced an immense 
quantity of marrow or fat, which H^ayawa used in forming the 
earth In another place it says that the medas quite covered 
the earth, and so gave it the name of MedinL This is another 
of the many etymological inventions. 

KAKSHlVAT, KAKSHlYAK, A Yedic sage, particularly 
connected 'with the worship of the Aswins. He was the son of 
Dirgha-tamas and TJsij (q.T.)j author of several hymns in 
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tlie Jiig-veda. He -v^as also called Pajriya, "because lie was of 
the race of Pajra. In one of his hymns he lauds the liberality 
of King Swanaya The following legend, in explanation, is 
given by the commentator Saya?ia and the Xlti-manjara — Kak- 
shivat, having finished his course of study, took leave of his 
preceptor and departed homewards. As he journeyed mght 
came on, and he fell asleep by the roadside. In the morning 
he was aroused by Eaja Swanaya, who, being pleased with his 
appearance, treated him cordially and took him home. After 
ascertaining his worthiness, he married him to his ten daughters, 
presentmg him at the same time, with a hundred nishhas of gold, 
a hundred horses, a hundred bulls, a thousand and sixty cows, 
and eleven chariots, one for each of his ten wives, and one for 
lumself, each drawn by four horses "With these he returned 
home to his father, and recited the hymn in praise of the muni- 
ficence of Swanaya. 

KAKUDMIX. A name of Eaivata (q.v.). 

KAKUT-STHA. See Puranj'aya. 

ElALA- ‘ Time ' A name of Yama, the judge of the dead, 
[n the Atharva-veda Time is addressed as the source and ruler 
)f all things. “ It is he who drew forth the worlds and encom- 
passed them. Bemg their father, he became their son. There 
s no other power superior to him.” The Yish^m, Bhagavata, 
and Padma Purawas state that Brahma existed in the form of 
Tune, but the Puramis do not generally recognise Time as an 
element of the first cause ” 

KALAKA. A wife of Kasyapa Accordiug to the E^a- 
ydm. and M^a-bharata she was a daughter of Daksha, but 
the Yishwu Puram states that she and her sister Puloma were 
daughters of the D^ava Yaiswanara, “who were both married 
to Kasyapa, and bore him 60,000 distinguished Danavas, called 
Paulomas and Kalakanjas, who were powerful, ferocious, and 
cruel” The Maharbharata states that she obtained from the 
deity, m reward for her severe devotion and penance, the 
privilege of bringing forth children without pain. The giants 
or Danavas were called after her KSakeyas. 

KALAKANJAS’, KALAKEYAS. Sons of Ka^yapa by his 
wife K^ak^ There were many thousands of them, and they 
were “distinguished Danavas, who were powerful, ferocious, 
and cruel” 
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E 1 ALA-!MXIKH!AS* ‘ Black faces.’ People who sprang from 
men and Eakshasa females. 

KALANAS. (KalyaTia.) A Brahman who yielded to the 
inducements of Alexander the Great and left his native country 
to accompany the court of the conqueror. He afterwards re- 
pented of what he had done and humt himself at Pasargada. 

KIALA-ITEMI I In the Ramaya 72 a a E^shasa, uncle of 
Elvarwi. At the solicitation of Eavawa, and with the promise 
of half Ins kingdom, he endeavoured to kill Hanuman. Assum- 
ing the form of a hermit-devotee, he went to the Gandha-madana 
mountain, and when Hanuman proceeded thither in search of 
medicinal herbs, the disgmsed Eakshasa mvited him to his 
hermitage and offered hrm food. Hanuman refused, hut went 
to bathe m a neighbouring pond. Upon his placing his foot 
in the water it was seized by a crocodile, hut he dragged the 
creature out and killed it From the dead body there arose a 
lovely Apsaras, who had been cursed by Daksha to hve as a 
crocodile till she should be released by Hanuman She told 
her dehverer to he beware of Eala-nemi; so Hanuman went 
hack to that deceiver, told him that he knew him, and, taking 
bim by the feet, sent him whirling through the air to Lanka, 
where ho fell before the throne of EavaJia m the council-room 
2. In the Pura^ias a great Asura, son of Virochana, the grandson 
of Hira^ya-ka^ipu He was killed by Yishwu, hut was said to 
live again in Kansa and in K^ya 

KALA-YAVAHA (Lit ‘ Black Yavana,’ Yavana meaning 
a Greek or foreigner ) A Yavana or foreign kmg who led an army 
of barbarians to Mathura against That hero lured 

him into the cave of the mighty Muchukunda, who being dis- 
turbed from sleep by a kick from E^-yavana, cast a fiery 
glance ui)on him and reduced him to ashes This legend 
appears to indicate an invasion from the Himalayas Accord- 
ing to the Yishwu Puiawa and Hari-vansa, Eala-yavana was the 
son of a Brahman named Garga, who had an especial spite 
against the Yadavas, and was begotten by him on the wife of 
a childless Yavana king. 

KALHANA PANDIT. Author of the Eaja Tarangim, a his- 
tory of Kashmir. He is supposed to have lived about 1 148 a.d. 

KALI Tlie Kali-yuga, pexsomfied as the spirit of evil In 
playing dice Kah is the ace, and so is a personification of iU luck. 
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KALL ^Tlie black.* In Yedic days tins name W£ 
ciated mtb Agni (fire), 'W'lio bad seven flickering ton^ 
flame for devouring oblations of butter. Of these sevei 
was the black or terrific tongue. This meaning of the 
now lost, but it has developed mto the goddess Kali, tb 
and bloody consort of Siva See DevL 

KALI-DAS A The greatest poet and dramatist of 
He was one of ‘‘ the nme gems ” that adorned the court ( 
Yikramaditya at UjjayinL YTilson inclines to the bel 
tins was the Yikramaditya whose era begins in 56 b o., 
Bhau Daji argues in favour of Harsha Yikramaditya wi 
m the middle of the sixth century, so the date of Kali 
unsettled WiUiams thinks that Kah-dasa wrote ab( 
beginning of the third century Lassen places him 
century earlier. Some beheve that there was more tl 
poet who bore this name as an honorary title. Kali-d 
author of the dramas S'akuntala and Yikramorvasi, and 
drama Malavikagnimitra is attributed to him. S'akunt 
translated by Sir W, Jones, and first brought Sanskrit li 
to the notice of Europe. Wilson has translated Yikrar 
and given a sketch of Malavikagnimitra. The foUowm^ 
are ascribed to Kah-dasa — Eaghu-vansa, Kum^-sai 
Megha-duta, i^itu-sanhara, Kalodaya, but his authorshi] 
these, especially of the last, may well be doubted He 1 
author of the iSruta-bodha, a work on prosody. The n 
Kali-dasa as a poet are well attested by his great po 
m India, as well as by the great favour with which Sb, 
was received m Europe, and the praise it ehcited from Go( 

Willst du die Bluthe des fruhen, die Fruchte des spateren ^ 
Wfilst du, was reizt und entzuckt, willst du, was sattigt un 
Willst du den Himmel, die Erde, mit emem Namen begrei 
Henn’ ich ^fakuntala dich, und so 1st Alles gesagt ” 

“ Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feaste 
Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name c( 

I name thee, O /Sakuntala • and all at once is said.” 

Lassen in his Indische AUerthumAounde says, Kali-di 
be considered as the brightest star in the firmament of 
artificial poetry. He deserves this praise on account 
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mastery with, which he wields the language, and on account of 
the consummate tact with which he imparts to it a more simple 
or more artificial form, according to the requirements of the 
subjects treated by him, without falling into the artificial dic- 
tion of later poets or over-stepping the limits of good taste , 
on account of the variety of his creations, his ingenious con- 
ceptions, and his happy choice of subjects ; and not less on 
account of the complete manner m which he attains his poetical 
ends, the beauty of his narrative, the delicacy of his sentiment, 
and the fertihty of his unagmation.” !Many of his works have 
been translated, and there is a French translation of the whole 
by Fauche 

ElALIELA. The goddess K^L 

KALIELA. PTJEAiV!A One of the eighteen Upa Pura?zas 
“It contains about 9000 stanzas in 9$ chapters, and is the 
only work of the series dedicated to recommend the worship of 
the bride of /S'lva, m one or other of her mamfold forms as 
Gin-ja, Devi, Bhadra-k^, Maha-maya It belongs, there- 
fore, to the /Sakta modification of Hindu belief, or the worship 
of the female powers of the deities. The influence of this 
worship shows itself m the very first pages of the work, which 
relate the mcestuous passion of Brahma for his daughter, San- 
dhya, m a stram that has nothing analogous to it m the Vayu, 
Linga, or Siva Purawas, The marriage of Siva and P^ati is a 
subject early described, with the sacrifice of Daksha and the 
death of SatL And this work is authority for Siva^s carrying 
the dead body about the world, and the origin of the Pi/ha- 
sth^as, or places where the diSerent members of it were scat- 
tered, and where Lmgas were consequently erected. A legend 
follows of the births of Bhaiiava and Vetala, whose devotion to 
the different forms of Devi furnishes occasion to describe, in 
great detail, the ntes and formulae of which her worship consists, 
includmg the chapters on sanguinary sacrifices translated in the 
Asiaf'ic Researches (voL v ). Another pecuhanty m this work is 
ajBforded by very prolix descriptions of a number of rivers and 
mountains at Kamarupa lirtha, in Assam, and rendered holy 
ground by the celebrated temple of Durga m that country, as 
Kamakshi or Kamakshy^ It is a singular and yet unmvesti- 
gated circumstance, that Assam, or at least the north-east of 
Bengal, seems to have been, in a great degree, the source from 
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Tvluch the T^trika and fifaikta cormptions of the religion of the 
Vedas and Puranas proceeded.” — Wilson, 

ELSXIXDL A name of the river Yamuna, as daughter of 
Xalmda (the sim). 

EIALIlJ^GA The country along the Coromandel coast, north 
of Madras. The CaJingae proxnni man of Pliny. The Pura?ias 
absurdly make it one of the sons of Bah. 

KALIYA A serpent king who had five heads, and dwelt in 
a deep pool of the Yamuna, with numerous attendant serpents. 
Hjs mouths vomited fire and smoke, and he laid waste all the 
country round. X? ish^ia, while yet a child, jumped mto his 
pool, when he was quickly laced and entwined in the coils of 
the snakes His compamons and fnends were horrified, but 
Bala-rama called upon him to exercise his divine power. He 
did so, and the serpents were soon overcome. Placing his foot 
on the middle head of Kahya, he compelled him and his 
followers to implore mercy. He spared them, but bade Kahya 
and his followers to free the earth from their presence, and to 
remove to the ocean. The Asura Kalarnemi is said to have been 
animate m him. 

KALI YXJGA The fourth or present age of the world, which 
IS to endure for 432,000 years. It commenced in 3102 no. 
See Yuga. 

KALKI, KA L KIH. ‘ The white horse ^ Yish?m^s tenth 
incarnation, which is yet to come. See Avatiira. 

K AL MASHA-PAJD A A king of the Solar race, son of 
Su-dasa (hence he is called Saudasa), and a descendant of 
Ikshwaku. His legend, as told in the Maharbharata, relates 
that while huntmg in the forest he encountered 5'aktri, the 
eldest son of Vasish^ha, and as this sage refused to get out of 
his way, he struck him with his whip The incensed sage 
cursed him to become a cannibal T^s curse was heard by 
Yisw^tra, the rival of Yasishflia, and he so contrived that the 
body of the king became possessed by a man-eating Rakshasa^ 
In this condition he caused human flesh to be served up to a 
Brahman named Mitrasaha, who discovered what it was, and 
intensified the curse of Saktn by a new imprecation. One of 
Kahn^ha-pada’s first victims was ^aktri himself, and all the 
hundred sons of Yasishfiia fell a prey to his disordered .appetite. 
After remaining twdve years m this state, he was restored to 
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itural condition by Yasish^a Tlie Yisb/au Puril?za tells 
iOry differently. The king went out to hunt and found 
3 structive tigers. He killed one of them, but as it expired 
changed into a Htikshasa. The other tiger disappeared 
aning vengeance Kalinasha-pada celebrated a sacrifice at 
Vasishiha officiated. When it was over and A^asishffia 
out, the Hakshasa assumed his appearance, and proposed 
ood should be served. Then the Eakshasa tiansformed 
f into a cook, and, preparing human flesh, he served it to 
Liha on his return. The indignant sage cursed the king 
enceforth his appetite should be excited only by similar 
A wrangle ensued, and Tasishha having found out the 
limited the duration of his curse to twelve years. The 
king took water m his hands to pronounce, m his turn, a 
ipon Yasishdia, but was dissuaded from his purpose by 
fe, Madayanti. “Unwilling to cast the water on the 
L, lest it should wither up the gram, and equally reluctant 
>w it up into the air, lest it should blast the clouds and 
their contents, he threw it upon Ins own feet,’' and they 

0 scalded by it that they became black and white, and 
ed for him the name of Kalmasha-pada, ‘ spotted feet ’ 
day for twelve years, at the sixth watch of the day, he 
ay to his cannibal apjDetite, “ and devoured multitudes of 

On one occasion he devoured a Brahman in the midst 
3 onnubial happiness, and the Brahman’s wife passed upon 
curse that he should die whenever he associated with his 
At the expiration of Yasishflia’s curse, the kmg returned 
but, mmdful of the Brahmam’s imprecation, he abstained 
onjugal intercourse. By the mterposition of Yasishffia, 
e, IMadayanti, became pregnant, and bore a child m her 
for seven years, when she performed the Caesarean opera- 
tli a sliarp stone, and a child came forth who was called 

1 (from Asman, ^a stone’) 

-,PA A day and night of Brahma, 4,320,000,000 years. 

jPA, KALPA STJTEAS. Ceremonial , one of the 
;as A ceremonial directory or rubric expressed in the 
Sutras, short technical rules 

lA, KAIMA-DEYA. The god of love. Eros, Cupid. 
i2^g-veda (x. 129) desire 15 said to have been the first 

K 
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movement that arose m the One after it had come into hfe 
through the po^ver of fervour or abstractioiL Desire first arose 
m It, which was the primal germ of mmd , (and which) sages, 
searching with them intellect, have discovered in them heart to 
be the bond which connects entity with non-entity.’’ “ It is 
well known,” observes Dr Muir, that Greek mythology con- 
nected Eros, the god of love, with the creation of the universe 
somewhat in the same way ” “ This Kama or desire, not of 

sexual enjoyment, hut of good in general, is celebrated in a curi- 
ous hymn of the Atharva-veda,” which exalts Kama into a 
supreme God and Creator ‘^Kama was bom the first Him 
neither gods, nor fathers, nor men have equalled. Thou art 
superior to these and for ever great.” In another part of the 
same Teda Kama appears to be first desire, then the power 
which gratifies the desire K^a is also m the same Yeda often 
identified with Agm, and when “ distinguished from each other, 
Kama may be looked upon as a supenor form of the other 
deity.” According to the Taittmya Erahmawa, he is the son of 
Dharma, the god of justice, by ^laddha^ the goddess of faith, 
but according to the Hari-vama he is son of LakshmL Another 
account represents him as springing from the heart of Brahma. 
A fourth view is that he was bom from water, wherefore he is 
called Ir^ja, ‘the water-horn a fifth is that he is Atma-hhu, 

‘ self-existent,’ and therefore he is called, like other of the gods, 
A-ja, ‘unborn,’ or An-anya-ja, ‘ bom of no other ’ In the Pura/ias 
his wife is Rati or Eeva, the goddess of desire He mspired 
Siva with amorous thoughts of Parvati while he was engaged in 
penitential devotion, and for this offence the angry god reduced 
him to ashes by fire from his central eye Siva afterwards 
relented and allowed K^a to be born agam as Pradjnimna, son 
of Kjishwa and Eukmim or Maya, ‘delusion’ He has a son 
named Aniruddha, and a daughter, Trzshn He is lord of the 
Apsarases or heavenly nymphs He is armed with a bow and 
arrows • the how is of sugar-cane, the bowstrmg a line of bees, 
and each arrow is tipped with a distinct flower. He is usually 
represented as a handsome youth riding on a parrot and attended 
by nymphs, one of whom bears his harmer displaying the Makara, 
or a fish on a red ground. 

The mysterious origin of K^a and the universal operation 
of the passion he inspires have accumulated upon him a great 
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variety of zLames and epitliets. Among his names are Ishma, 
Kanjana and Ei nk i r aj Mada, Eaina or Eama? 2 a, and Sinara. 
As produced in the mind or heart he is Ehava-ja and Manoja. 
As Pradyumna, son of K?2sh72a, he is Xarsh;zl, and as son of 
Lakshmi he is Mayi or Maya-suta and Sri-nandana As reduced 
to ashes by Siva he is An-anga, ‘ the bodiless ’ He is Abhi-rupa, 
Hhe beautiful j’ Darpaka and Dipaka, ^the inflamer;,' Gada- 
yitnu, G?«dhUj and Gritsa, Gustful or sharp / Xamana and 
Kharu, ' desirous / Kandarpa, ‘ the inflamer of Erahma/ Kantu, 
‘the happy/ Kalakeli, ' the gay or wanton / Mara, ‘destroyer/ 
Mayi, ‘ deluder / Madhu-dipa, ‘the lamp of honey or of sprmg,^ 
Muhira, ‘ the bewilderer / Murmura, ‘ the cracklmg fire,’ Eaga- 
V? ihta, ‘ the stalk of passion Eiipastra, ‘ the weapon of beauty/ 
Eata-naricha, ‘the voluptuary/ 5^am^taka, ‘destroyer of peace/ 
Sansm-guru, ‘teacher of the world / Smara, ‘remembrance/ 
fi'?m^ra-yom, ‘source of love/ Titha, ‘fire/ Y^a, ‘the 
handsome ’ From his bow and arrows he is called Kusuma- 
yudha, ‘armed with flowers^’ Pushpa-dhanus, ‘whose bow is 
flowers / and Pushpa-^ara, ‘whose arrows are flowers.’ From 
his banner he is known as Makara-ketu , and from the flower 
he carnes m his hand he is Pushpa-ketana. 

EAMA-DPnEHTJ. The cow which grants desires, belongmg 
to the sage Vasishjflia. She was produced at the churning of 
the ocean. Among the examples of her supematui*al powers 
was the creation of a host of warriors who aided Yasish/ha 
against Karta-virya, She is called also Kaina-duh, Savala, and 
Surabhi 

KAMAKSBl A form of Devi worshipped at Eamarupa- 
tirtha in Assam. Sm Kalika Pura?za. 

KAMAHDAKL Author of a work known by his name on 
“The Elements of Polity.” The text has been prmted m the 
BiUiotheca l7id%ca by Eajendra Lala hlittra, 

EAMAEtjPA The north-eastern part of Bengal and the 
western portion of Assam, The name still survives as 
rup 

KAhlBOJAS. A race or tribe always associated with the 
tribes hving to the north-west, and famous for their horses. 
They were among the races conquered by King Sagara 

;^MPrLYA The city of King Drupada in the country 
of the P^chalaSj where the swayam-vara of Draupadi was held. 
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It corresponds witli tlie Kampila of modem times, situated 
in tlie Doab on the old Ganges, "between Badann and Farnikh- 
abad. 

KAIIYAKA The forest m which the PaTZcZayas passed their 
exile on the banis of the SaraswatL 

KAJVADA. The sage who founded the Vaiseshika school of 
philosophy. Darsana. 

KANCHl, One of the seven sacred cities, hodie Conjeveram. 

KANDAEPA. The Hindu Cupid. See K^a. 

KAJ^DAUQ'Hl. A Rishi who teaches one particular Kmdd. 
or part of the Yedas. 

KAJV!DU. A sage who was beguiled from long and severe 
austerities by Pramlocha, a nymph sent from heaven by Indra 
^for this purpose He hved with her some hundreds of years, 
which seemed to him only as a day, but he at length repudiated 
her and “ went to the region of Yishm.” Pramlocha gave birth, 
in an extraordinary manner, to his daughter Marisha (q.v ). 

KANISECKA. Hushta, J ushka, Kanishka*’’ These are the 
names recorded m the Eaja Tarangmi of three great Turushka, 
that is Turk or Tatar, kmgs, who were of the Buddlust rehgioru 
It may, perhaps, be taken for granted that Hushka and Jushka 
come in their natural succession, for the names might be trans- 
posed without detriment to the metre , but the short syllable 
of the name Kanishka is required where it stands by the rules 
of prosody, so that the position of the name in the verse is not 
decisive of his place in the succession of kmgs Hothmg is 
kno'svn of Jushka beyond the simple recital of his name as 
above quoted, but the names of Kamshka and Hushka (or 
Hu-vaslika) have been found m mscriptions and upon coins, 
showmg that their dominions were of considerable extent in 
Northern India, and that they were, as the Eaja TarangM re- 
presents, great supporters of the Buddhist rehgion The name 
of Kanishka has been found m mscriptions at Mathura, Manik- 
y^a, Bhawalpur, and Zeda, while his name appears on the 
corrupt Greek coins as Kanerki. Huvishka’s name has been 
found at Mathura and on a metal vase from War dak m 
Afghanistan , on the coins his name is represented as Oerki. 
Kanishka preceded Huvishka, and it is certam that their reigns 
covered a period of fifty-one years, and probably more The time 
at which they reigned seems to have been just before the Chris- 
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tian era. A Roman com of the date 33 b.c. Tvas found m the 
tope of Manikyala, -^vluch was huilt hy Ranishh a- 

KAN jSA. A t^rrannical kmg of Mathura, son of TJgra-sena 
and cousm of Devaki the mother of K? zshwa , so he was the 
cousin, not the uncle, of K?zsh/za, as he is often called. He 
luairied two daughters of Jara-sandha, king of Magadha He 
deposed his father. It was foretold that a son horn of Deyakl 
should kill him, so he endeayoured to destroy all her children. 
But Bala-rama, her seventh son, was smuggled away to Gokula, 
and was brought up by Rohmi. When Krzshwa the eighth was 
horn his parents fled with him. The tjTant then gave orders 
for a general massacre of all vigorous male mfants. Kansa 
became the great persecutor of K?ish??a, but was eventually 
killed by him Han^a is also called Kalankura, ‘ crane * He is 
looked upon as an Asura, and is in some way identified with 
the Asura Kala-neini. 

KAH 5 A-BADIIA. A drama in seven acts upon the de- 
struction of Kan5a by zshwa. The author is called K? ishwa 
Kavi, and the plasy was probably written about two centuries 
ago. It IS weak as a drama, but the language is in general 
good, although highly elaborate ” — Wilson, 

KAiVWA See /Satapatha Brahma?m 
KAiV'WA ITame of a iftshi to whom some hymns of the 
jR^g-veda are ascribed , he is sometimes counted as one of the 
seven great ii^shis. The sage who brought up &kuntala as his 
daughter. There axe several others of the same name. 
KAiVWAS The descendants or followers of Ra^iwa. 
KAHYA-KUBJA The modem form of the name is Xanauj 
or Kinnauj, spelt m a variety of ways i. An ancient city 
of Hmdustan on the Kall-nadi, an affluent of the Ganges, and 
lying a httle to the west of the latter It was once the capital 
of a powerful dynasty. It was known to classical geographers 
as “ Canogyza ” The name means “ humpbacked damsel,” and 
refers to a legend relating to the hundred daughters of Kmg 
Kusa-nabha, who were all made crooked by Yayu for refusmg 
to comply with his hcentious desires 2. A great national dim- 
sion of the Brahman caste. See Brahman. 

KAKYA-Kr^LVRl ‘The virgm-damseL’ A name of 
Durg^ Her worship extended to the southernmost extremity 
of India in the days of Plmy, and ‘Kumm^ still appears in the 
name Cape Comorin. 
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KAPAEDIjST ‘ Wearing tlie kaparda,’ a peculiar Lraid or 
knot of kair This epithet is applied to /S'lva^ to cue of the 
Eudras, and some others. 

KAPI-DHWAJA An epithet of Arjuna, because he hore 
an ape Qzwpi) on his standard (dhitaja). 

ElAPILA, A celebrated sage, the founder of the KSankhya 
philosophy. The Hari-vansa makes him the son of Vitatha. 
He is sometimes identified with Yish^iu and sometimes with 
AgnL He is said to have destroyed the hundred thousand sons 
of Kmg Sagara with a glance See Sagara. 

ELAPILA, XAPILA-YASTU A town on the nver EohiTii, 
an affluent of the Eapti, which was the capital of ASuddhodana, 
the father of Gotama Buddha. 

ELAPILA PUEAJVA See Pura?2a. 

EAPLSA Mother of the Pisachas, who hear the metro- 
nymic Kapiseya. 

ElAEALL ^ Dreadful, terrible ^ In Yedie times one of the 
seven tongues of Agm (fire), but in later days a name of the 
terrible consort of Siva. See DevL 

EAED AhlA According to the Maha-bh^ata and Emnaya^za, 
he is one of the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahma Accord- 
ing to other authorities, he, or another sage of the same name, 
was a son of Daksha or a son of Pulaha. 

KARMA-hllMANSA The Purva-mimansa. See Dar^ana. 

ElAEMA-MlMAJSrSA-SUTEA A work on the Yedanta 
philosophy, ascribed to Jaimini 

ELAEAA. Son of Pntha or Kunti by Surya, the sun, before 
her mamage to P^ndu, Kama, was thus half-brother of the 
PawdZavas, hut this relationship was not known to them till 
after his death Kunti, on one occasion, paid such attention 
to the sage Dur-vasas, that he gave her a charm by virtue of 
which she might have a child by any god she preferred to 
invoke. She chose the sun, and the result was Kar?za, who 
was horn equipped with arms and armour. Afraid nf censure 
and disgrace, Kunti exposed the child on the hanks of the 
Yamuna, where it was found by Nandana or Adhiratha, the 
suta or charioteer of Dhrita-rashte The charioteer and his 
wife, Eadha, brought him up as their own, and the child passed 
as such. When he grow up, Indra disguised himself as a Brah- 
man, and cajoled him out of his divine cuirass. He gave him 
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in return great strength and a javelin charged ivith certain death 
to whomsoever it was hurled against Karwa became king of Anga 
or Bengal Some authorities represent his foster-father as having 
been ruler of that country, but others say that KaT?za was made 
kmg of Anga by Dur-yodhana, in order to quahfy him to fight 
in the passage of arms at the swayam-vara of Draupadl This 
prmcess haughtily rejected him, saymg, “ I wed not with the 
base-bom.” Kar?za knew that he was half-brother of the Pa?z- 
dZavas, but he took the side of their cousins, the Kauravas, and 
he had especial rivalry and animosity against Arjuna, whom 
he vowed to kdL In the great battle he killed Ghafotkacha, 
the son of Bhima, with India’s javelim Afterwards there was a 
terrific combat between him and -.iijuna, in which the latter was 
nearly overpowered, but he killed Karwa with a crescent-shaped 
arrow. After Kar?aa’s death his relationship to the Pa?zfZavas 
became known to them, and they showed their regret for his 
loss by great kmdness to his widows, children, and dependants. 
Prom his father, Vikaittana (the sun), Kaim was called Taikart- 
tana , from his foster-parents, Yasu-sena , from his foster-father’s 
profession, Adhirathi and Suta, and from his fostei -mother, 
Eadheya. He was also called Anga-raja, ‘ kmg of Anga , ’ Cham- 
padhipa, ^kmg of Champa,’ and Kanina, Hhe bastard.’ 

KAEJVA-PEAYAEAiVAS. Men whose ears served them 
for coverings. They are mentioned m the ]\Iaha-bh^ta, Eama- 
yawa, and other works, 

KAEYArA, KAEiVATAKA. The country where the 
Canarese language is spoken, m the central districts of the 
Penmsula, mcluding Mysore. The name “ Carnatic” is denved 
from this. 

KAETA-YlEYA, Son of K^ita-virva, king of the Haihayas. 
Tins IS his patronymic, hy which he is hest known ; his real 
name was Arjuna. “ Having worshipped a portion of the divine 
being called Dattatreya, sprung from the race of Atn, he sought 
and obtained these boons, viz., a thousand arms and a golden 
chariot that went wheresoever he willed it to go , the power of 
restrammg wrong hy justice , the conquest of the earth and the 
disposition to rule it righteously , invmcibihty by enemies, and 
death at the hands of a man renowned over the whole world 
By him this earth was perfectly governed,” and of him it is 
said : — No other king shall ever equal Karta-virya m regard 
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to sacrifices, liberality, austerities, courtesy, and self-restraint” 
“Thus he ruled for 8 5,000 years with unbroken health, prosperity, 
strength, and valour — V P. He visited the hermitage of Jamad- 
agni, and was received by that sage's wife with all respect; but he 
made an ill return for her hospitality, and earned ojBt by violence 
“ the calf of the milch-cow of the sacred oblation.” For this 
outrage Para 5 u-rama cut off his thousand arms and killed him. 
In another place a different character is given to him, and more 
m accordance with his behaviour at Jamad-agxu's hut “He 
oppressed both men and gods,” so that the latter appealed to 
'Vhsh?m for succour. That god then came down to the earth as 
Parani-rama for the especial purpose of killing him. Karta- 
virya was the contemporary of Ravawa, and when that demon 
monarch came “ in the course of his campaign of conquest to 
Mahishmati (the capital of Karta-virya), he was captured with- 
out difficulty, and was confined like a wild beast in a corner of 
his city.” The statement of the Vayu Puraria is that Elarta- 
virya invaded Lanka, and there took Eavana prisoner 
KAETTIEIEYA. The god of war and the planet Mars, also 
called Skanda He is said in the Maharbharata and Eamayawa 
to he the son of Siva or Rudra, and to have been produced 
without the mterventxon of a woman. Siva cast his seed into 
fire, and it was afterwards received hy the Ganges * Kartti- 
keya was the result ; hence he is called Agni-bhii and Ganga-ja. 
He was fostered by the Pleiades (K?ittika), and hence he has 
SIX heads and the name Karttikeya. His patermty is some- 
times assigned to Agm (fire) ; Ganga (the Ganges) and Parvati 
are variously represented to be his mother He was born for 
the purpose of destroying Taraka, a Haitya whose austerities had 
made him formidable to the gods. He is represented riding on 
a peacock called Paravam, holding a bow m one hand and an 
arrow in the other His wife is KaumM or Sena. He has 
many titles as a warrior he is called Maharsena, Sena-pati , 
Siddha-sena, ‘leader of the Siddhas,' and Yudha-ranga; also 
Kumara, the hoy; Guha, ‘the mysterious one/ S'akti-dhara, 
‘ spear-holder , ’ and in the south he is called Su-hrahma^aya 
He IS GangOrputra, ‘ son of the Ganges ; ' Sara-hhu, ‘ horn in 
the thicket , ' Taraka-jit, ‘ vanquisher of Taraka , ' Dwadasa-kara 
and Dwadasaksha, ‘ twelve-handed ' and ‘ twelve-eyed , ' iJ?ju- 
kaya, ‘ straight-bodied.' Sta Krauncha, 
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KARUSHAS. A people of Malwa, inliabiting tlie back of 
iibe Yindbya mountains. They are said to be descended from 
Karuslia, one of tbe sons of tbe Mami VaiYasT^ata. 

KASL Benares 

'KASl KKANJDA. A long poem, forming a part of the 
Skanda PuraTia. It gives a very minute description of the 
temples of Siva in and around Benares, and is presumably an- 
terior to the Mahomedan conquest See Skanda Pura72a, 

KAjSYAPA a Yedic sage to whom some hymns are attri- 
buted All authorities agree m assigning to him a large part 
m the work of creation. According to the !Maha-hharata, the 
Ramaya^za, and the Pura?zaa, he was the son of Marichi, the son 
of Brahma, and he was father of Yivaswat, the father of Manu, 
the progenitor of mankind The Satapatha Brahmawa gives 
a different and not very intelhgihle account of his origin 
thus: — “Having assumed the form of a tortoise, Prajapati 
created offspring. That which he created he made {aim of ) , 
hence the word karma (tortoise) Kasyapa means tortoise, 
hence men say, ^AIl creatures are descendants of Kas}apa.’ 
This tortoise is the same as Aditya.” The Atharva-veda says, 
“ The self-born Kasyapa sprang from Time, ’ and Time is 
often identical with Yishm The Maha-hharata and later 
authorities agree m representing that Ka5yapa married Aditi 
and twelve other daughters of Daksha Upon Aditi he 
begat the Adityas, headed by Indra, and also Yivaswat, and 
“ to Yivaswat was horn the wise and mighty Manu ” The 
Ramayam and Yishwu Puxawa also state that “YishTiu was 
born as a dwarf, the son of Aditi and Kcufyapa.” By his 
other twelve wives he had a numerous and very diversified 
offspring demons, nagas, reptiles, birds, and all lands of 
living things. He was thus the father of all, and as such is 
sometimes called Prajapati He is one of the seven great iZzshis, 
and he appears as the priest of Para 5 u-rama and Rama-chandra. 

KA-TA YTRA. A Sansknt grammar by Sarva-varman. 
Edited by Eggeling for the Bibliotheca Indica 

KArA-PRti ^ Worm ’ A class of hemgs similar to or iden- 
tical with the Yidya-dharas 

KATHA. Kame of a Upanishad (q.v ). It has been 
translated by Dr Roer in the Bibliotheca Indica 

KA3HAKA A school or recension of the Yajur-veda, 
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occupying a position bet^veen tlie Black and the TTliite. It is 
supposed to be lost. 

KATHAiZiVAYA. ^ Sea of stories.’ A compilation of mis- 
cellaneous stones m four books ^ the first trro are tbe originals 
of tlie Hindi Baital Pacbisi and Singbasan Battisi. 

KATHA-SARIT-SAGAEA ‘The ocean of tlie rivers of 
stones.’ A collection of popular stories by Soma-deva-bba^^a of 
Kaslunii, made about the beginning of the twelfth century a d. 
It IS drawn from a larger work called Brdiat-katha Thet ext 
has been printed and in part translated by Brockhaus 

KATYAYAXA. An ancient writer of great celebrity, who 
came after Pawim, whose grammar he completed and corrected 
in what he called Yarttikas, ‘ supplementary rules and annota- 
tions.’ He IS generally identified with Yaramchi, the author of 
the Prakrita Prak^a. Max Muller places him in the second 
half of the fourth century bc ^ Goldstucker in the first haK 
of the second century BC ^ "VYeher about twenty-five years 
B.C. Besides his additions to Pamni’s Grammar, he. was the 
author of the &*auta-sutras which hear his name, and of the 
Yajur-veda Prati^akhya His Sutras have been edited by Weber. 
A story m the Xatha-sant-sagara makes him the incarnation of 
a demigod named Pushpa-danta A Katyayana was author also 
of a Dharma^sastra. 

KATTAYAhTL A name of Durga See DevL 

KAUIVIARA. The creation of the Kumaras (q.v ). 

ELAHMOD AKL The mace of K? zshwa, presented to him by 
Agni when engaged with him m fighting against India and 
burning the Kha7i^?ava forest 

K A TTTSJT)! YYA An ancient sage and grammarian. He 
offended S'lva, but was saved from that god’s wrath by Yish^iu : 
he was hence called Yishwu-gupta, ‘ saved by YishOT.’ 

KAIJHTEYA Son of KuntL A metronymic apphcahle to 
Yudhi-shdm:a, Bhima, and Arjuna, hut commonly applied to 
Arjuna. 

KAUEAYAS. Descendants of Kunu A patronymic espe- 
cially applied to the sons of Dhr^ta-rashte. See Maha-bharata. 

KADSALYA (mas ), KAUSALYA (fern ). Belonging to 
the Kosala nation There are several women known by this 
name. The wife of Puru and mother of Janamejaya The 
wife of Basa-ratha and mother of Eama. (See Dasa-ratha . ) The 
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mother of Dhrita-rashfra and the mother of Tlndii both weie 
kno\vn by_this name, bemg daughters of a kmg of Ka-L 

KAtrSA-lMBL The capital of Tatsa, near the junction of the 
Ganges and Jumna. An inscription found at Karra on the Ganges 
mentions that place as being situated m KauidmLl-ma?«<'?ala, the 
circle of Kaushnbi j but General Cunmngham identifies the 
place udth the Tillage of Kosam, said to be still called Kosambi- 
nagar on the Jumna, about tlurty miles aboTe Allahabad. It is 
the scene of the drama KatnavalL 

KATJSHiTAKI. i A sakha of the it^g-reJa 2 (Kau&hi- 
taki) the name of a Erahmawa, an Ara?zyaka, and a TTpanishacL 
(See those terms ) The Erahma^a has been published with a 
translation hy Professor Cowell m the Bibliotheca IndiccL 

E1ATJ5IKA. A devotee mentioned m the !]\Iaha-bharata a« 
having gone to a hell of torment for having pomted out tu 
robbers a road hy which they pursued and killed some peisons 
who fled from them. 

E1AU>SIKAS. Descendants of Kusika (q v ). In one of the 
hymns of the Big the epithet is given to Indra. 

ElAUfilKl The river Kosi m Eihar, hut there were more 
rivers than one hearmg this name. Satyavati, mother of Janiad- 
agni is said to have been changed into a river of this name. 

KAUSTXJEHA. A celebrated jewel obtained at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, and worn hy Vishwu or K? ^shTia on his bosom. 

KAUriLYA. Another name of Cha^ 2 akya, the minister of 
Chandra-gupta. See Cha?jakya. 

KAUTSA A rationalistic philosopher, who hved before the 
days of Yaska the author of the Kirukta. He regarded “ the 
Veda as devoid of meaning, and the Erahmayias as false inter- 
pretations ” Yaska replied to his objections. 

KAUTUKA-SAEVAST7A. A modem farce, in two acts, 
by a PaTZcZit named Gopi-natha. “ It is a satire upon prmces 
who addict themselves to idleness and sensuahty, and fail to 
patronise the Brahmans ” — Wilson, 

KAVASHA, KAVASHA-AILtTSHA. Son of Husha by a 
slave girL He was author of several hjunns m the tenth hook 
of the JJig-veda. The Aitareya Brahmawa relates that the i?ishis 
were performing a sacrifice on the banks of the Saraswatl, and 
that Kavasha was with them , but they drove him from among 
them because he was the son of a slave, and therefore unworthy 
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to drink the -vrater of the SaraswatL When he was alone in the 
desert, a prayer was revealed to him by which he prevailed over 
the Saraswatl, and its waters came and surrounded hinu The 
J?/shis saw this, and knowing that it was by the special favour 
of the gods, they admitted him to their society. 

EL4.YI-EAJA Author of a poem of studied ambiguity 
called Eaghava-Pam?aviyam (q v.). 

KAYYA-DAE/S^A "hiirror of poetry^ A work on the 
Ars Poetica by Sn It has been printed in the Bihlio- 

theca, Indica. 

KAYTA-PEAEAjSA. a work on poetry and rhetoric by 
Mamma /a Bha/^a of Kashmir. It has been prmted at Calcutta. 

ElAYYAS, KAYYAS. A class of Pit^’is , accordmg to some 
they are the Manes of men of the third caste 

KAYAYYA The son of a Kshatriya by a Kishada female, 
who is related in the Maha-bharata to have risen by virtue, 
knowledge, and devotion from the state of aDasyu to perfection. 

ElEDAEESA, ElEDAEA-NATHA A name of ASiva. Name 
of one of the twelve great Lmgas. It is a shapeless mass of 
stone at Kedara-natha in the Himalayas. See Linga, 

KEEIAYA See Kaikeya. 

KELI-KELA A demigod attendant upon /Siva 

KEKA, KEKOPAKISHAD. Kame of a Upanishad (q. v ) 
translated by Dr. Eoer for the BiUiotheca Indica. 

KEEAKAS. One-footed men who live m forests, accordmg 
to the Maha-bh^ata 

KEEALA The country of Malabar proper on the western coast 

KEaSAYA ‘ Having much or fine hair.’ A name of Yish^u 
or K7?sh?2a. 

KEaST, KES^rN” In the Maharbharata, a demon who fought 
with and was defeated by India, In the Purawas, a Daitya who 
took the form of a horse and attacked Krzsh?za, hut was killed 
hy that hero's thrustmg his arm mto his jaws and rendmg him 
asunder 

KEaSIKI Wife of Yi^ravas and mother of Eava?iaj also 
called KaikasL 

EIEaST-DHWAJA Son of Kfita-dhwaja Kesi-dhwaja “was 
endowed with spiritual knowledge,” and he had a cousin, Kha^- 
dikya, who “ was dihgent in the way of works and was renowned 
for religious rites,” There was contention and hostihties 
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tween them, and Ellia?ic?ikya was dnven from his doimmons. 
But they subsequently became useful to each other and friendly. 
Kiia?iiZikya by his practical religion enabled Kesi-dhwaja to 
make atonement for the killing of a cow, and Kesi-dhwaja 
imtiated Elhawc?ikya in the mysteries of spiritual meditation 
(^oga). 

KETTJ. The descending node m astronomy, represented by 
a dragon^s tail ^ also a comet or meteor, and the ninth of the 
planets. He is said to be a Danava, and son of Yiprachitti and 
Sinhika He is also called A-kacha, ^hairless / Aslesha-bhaya, 
‘ cut off Muwia, ‘ bald.’ See Rahu. 

KJBLAYDAVA, KHiJVJAYA-PEASTHA A forest and 
country on the banks of the Yamuna, which the Pa?z<iavas 
received as their moiety when Dh? ita-rash^ra divided his king- 
dom In it they built the city of Indra-prastha and made it 
their capital The forest was consumed with fire by the god 
Agni assisted by Krish 72 a and Arjuna, 

KlHAjiVDIKYA. See Kesi-dhwaja. 

KHAEA. A man-eating Rakshasa, the younger brother of 
Ravana. He was killed by Rama-chandra. 

KHARYA A dwarf. See Yalakhilya. 

KHASA. A daughter of Daksha, wife of Kasyapa, and 
mother of the Yakshas and R^shasas, called after her Khaidt- 
majas. 

KHASAS, KHASAKAS, KHASlEAS. An outlymg or 
border people classed with the >Sakas and other northern tribes. 
Professor Wdson thought that traces of them might be sought 
among the barbarous tribes on the north-east of Bengal, the 
Elhasiyas. 

KHArWAHG-A (also called Dilipa), i. A prince of the Solar 
race In a battle between the gods and the demons he rendered 
great assistance to the former, who desired him to ask a boon 
He begged that he might know the duration of his life, and the 
answer was, Only an hour.” He hastened to the world of 
mortals, and by earnest prayer he became united with the sup- 
reme bemg, YishTzu, “Like unto Kha^wanga will there be no 
one upon earth, who, having come from heaven and dwelt an 
hour amongst men, became umted with the three worlds hy his 
hberality and knowledge of truth .” — K P. 2. A dub , the dub 
of jSiva ; it is also called Khinkhira and Panmla, 
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KiCHAKA. Brother-in-law of the king of Virata, who was 
commander of the forces and general director of the affairs of 
the kingdom. He made lore to Dranpadij and was slam by 
Bhima, who rolled his bones and flesh into a ball, so that no one 
could teU how he was killed. 

X TKA TA^ A country inhabited by people who were not 
Aryans \ it is identified ^Nith Magadha or South Bihar 

KILATAKTJLL (Ehlata -f Akuh.) Two priests of the Asuras, 
who, accordmg to the S'atapatha BrahmaTza, exercised a special 
influence between jManu and an Asura-slaymg voice.” 

KIIM-PURUSHA. ‘ What man An indescribable man ; 
one of a low type, partaking of the nature and appearance of 
animals. In later times it is s^monymous with Kin-naia. Hame 
of a region between Himavat and Hema-ku/a^ {See J ambn-dwipa ) 
Also of a kmg of the latter region. 

KIH-XARAS ‘What menf Mythical bemgs with the 
form of a man and the head of a horse. They are celestial 
choristers and musicians, dwellmg m the paradise of Knvera on 
Kailasa. They sprang from the toe of Brahma with the Yakshas, 
but according to others, they are sons of Ka^yapa. They are 
also called Aswa-mukhas Turanga-vaktras, ‘ horse-faced,’ and 
Mayns. 

KIRATAEJTINITA A poem descnptive of the combat 
between S'iva m the guise of a Kirata or mountaineer and the 
PaTz^u prmce Aquna, The story is first told m the Maha- 
bharata, and has been worked up m this artificial poem of 
eighteen cantos by Bharavi. Part of it has been translated mto 
German by Schutz. There are several editions of the text 
S&e Arjuna 

ElIRATAS. Foresters and mountameers livmg in the moun- 
tams east of Hindustan (There is a tnbe in the Central Hima- 
layas called Kirmtis ) They are described m the Eamayawa as 
“ islanders, who eat raw fish, hve m the waters, and are men- 
tigers ” (men below and tigers above, according to the commenta- 
tor). Their females are described as “ gold-coloured and plea- 
sant to behold,” and as havmg “ sharp-pointed hair-knots ” 
They are perhaps the Ciirhadse placed on the Coromandel coast 
by classic writers 

KIRlTIH. ‘ Crowned with a diadem.’ A title of Indra 
and also of Aqnna. 
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KIRMIEA. A monster Eaksliasa, l^rotlier of Yaka He 
opposed the entrance of the Pa 92 (Zavas into the Kamj^aka forest, 
and threatened that he would eat Bhima A furious combat 
ensued, in which Bhima and he hurled large trees at each other, 
but the demon was at length strangled and had all his bone^ 
broken by Bhima, 

KISHKINDHYA. A country in the pemnsula, thought to 
be in the Mysore, which was taken by E^a from the monkey 
kmg Bali, and given back to his brother Su-griva, the fnend 
and ally of Kama The capital city was Eoshkindhya. 

KOHALA. An ancient sage, to whom the invention of the 
drama is attributed , also a writer on music 

KOSALA A country on the Sarayu nver, havmg Ayodhya 
for its capital The name is variously applied to other 
countries in the east, and in the south, and in the Yindhya 
mountains. It probably widened with the dominions of its 
rulers, and part of Birar is called Dakshina-Kosala, the Southern 
Kosala. 

KOYAYI, KOYAEI, KOYrAYL ‘A naked woman.’ A 
mystical goddess, the tutelary deity of the Daityas, and mother 
of Ba?za the demon. The name is sometimes applied to Durga. 

KEAhlA-PAYHA See, Pa^ha. 

KKATU One of the Prajapatis, and sometimes reckoned 
among the great iJishis and mmd-bom sons of Brahma, {See 
B^shL) The Yishwu Purawa says that his wife Sanmati brought 
forth the 60,000 Yalikhilyas, pigmy sages no bigger than a joint 
of the thumb. 

KE AUN CHA i . A pass situated somewhere m the Himalayas, 
said to have been opened by Parasu-r^a with his arrows to 
make a passage from Kailasa to the southwards. The Yayu 
Pura?^a attributes the splitting of the mountain to Karttikeya. 
Indra and K^tikeya had a dispute about their respective 
powers, and agreed to decide it by running a race round the 
mountam. They disagreed as to the result, and therefore 
appealed to the mountain, who untruly decided m favour of 
Indra. “Karttikeya hurled his lance at the mountain and 
pierced at once it and the demon Mahisha.” 2 A confede- 
rate of the demon Taraka, against whom Knrttikeya led the 
gods and triumphed. 3. One of the seven Dvlpas. See 
Dwtpa, 
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ElEAYYlD ‘ A flest-eatei ^ A Eakshasa or any carnivo- 
Tons ammal In the Yeda, Agni is in one place called a Erayyad 
of terrible po^ver. Fire is also a Ejcavyad in consuming bodies 
on the funeral pile. See Agm. 

EIR/PA Son of the sage /Saradwat, and the adopted son of 
King fi'antanu. He became one of the privy council at Hastina- 
pura, and was one of the three surviving Kuru warriors who 
made the murderous night attack upon the camp of the Paw^avas 
He was also called Gautama and Saradwata. See K? zpa and 
iMaha-bharata. , 

ELR/PA, EIBJPL "Wife of DroJia and mother of Aswattha- 
man. The sage ^S'aradwat or Gotama so alarmed Indra by his 
austerities that the god sent a nymph to tempt him. Though 
she was unsuccessful^ two children were found bom to the sage 
in a tuft of grass King /Santanu found them and brought them 
up out of compassion (h'lpd), whence their names, K?zpa and 
Ki zpa The children passed as /Santanu’s own, Drowa was a 
Erahman and 5 antanu a Kshatnya the myth makes Kr^pi a 
Erahmanl, and so accounts for her bemg the wife of Drowa. 
The Yishrau Purawa represents them as children of Satya-dh?iti, 
grandson of ^aradwat by the nymph Urva^I, and as being exposed 
in a clump of long grass 

ELBZSHhVA ‘Black,’ This name occurs m the i^zg-veda, 
but without any relation to the gi*eat deity of later times. The 
earliest mention of K? 7 sh 72 a, the son of Devaki, is in the Chhan- 
dogju Upanishad, where he appears as a scholar There was a 
i?ishi of the name who was a son of Yiswaka There was also 
a great Asura so named, who with 10,000 followers committed 
fearful devastation, until he was defeated and skinned by Indra. 
In another Yedic hjTnn, 50,000 K?7sh7ias are said to have been 
slam, and it is added m another that his pregnant wives were slam 
with him that he might leave no posterity This is supposed 
to have reference to the Eakshasas or to the dark- coloured 
ahongmes of India. 

The modern deity K?ish?ia is the most celebiated hero of 
Indian mythology, and the most popular of aH the deities. 
He is said to be the eighth Avatara or mcarnation of Yish^zu, 
or rather a direct manifestation of Yishwu himself This hero, 
around whom a vast mass of legend and fable has been gathered, 
probably lived m the Epic age, when the Hindus had not ad- 
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meed far 'beyond their early settlements m the north-'^rest. He 
Dpears prominently m the Mah^hh^ta, where his character 
mvested with a certam degree of mysticism Additions and 
terpolations have raised him to divinity, and it is in the 
laracter of the “ Divine One ” that he delivered the celebrated 
ng, Bhagavad-gita, a production of comparatively late date, 
)W held to be part of the great epic In this work he dis- 
Qctly declares himself to be the Supreme Bemg. He says . — 
An this umverse has been created by me , aU things exist in 
e,” and Arjima addresses him as ‘‘the supreme universal 
irit, the supreme dwelling, the eternal person, divine, prior 
the gods, unborn, omnipresent” The divme character of 
/ having thus been estabhshed, it was still further deve- 
Ded in the Hari-vansa, a later addition to the Maha-bharata , 
d m the P^lTa?^as, especially m the Bhagavata Pura7^a, it 
jamed full expansion. There the story of the life of K? zsh?za, 
)m his earhest days, is related with minute details, and it is 
)on this portion of his life that the popular mmd delights 
dwell The mischievous pranks of the child, the foUies of 

0 boy, and the amours of the youth, are the subjects of 
undless wonder and delight AU these stories, as told in the 
lagavata Purawa, have been made accessible and popular by 
3 Hindi tmnslation known by tlie name Prem Sagar, ‘ ocean 
love,' and by other versions Much of the story of the early 
ys of K^^sh 7 ^a is thus of comparatively modern invention, 
Lile the incidents of his relations with the Paw^ava princes are 
Long the most ancient 

Krisli!?ia was of the Yadava race, being descended from Yadu, 
3 of the sons of Yayatn The Yadavas of old were a pastoral 
le, and dwelt on the river Yamuna (Jumna), in Yrmdavana, on 

1 western side, and in Gokula on the other In those days, 
msa, Eaja of the Bhojas, havmg deposed his father, Ugrasena, 
ed in the city of Mathurii, near Y? mdavana. Ugrasena had a 
)thcr named Devaka, and Dovaka had a daughter named De- 
d, who married Yasu-deva, son of^Ura, also a descendant of Yadu 
e history of K? isli?za's hirth, as given m the Maha-bhamta and 
lowed by the Yishm Pura^ia, is that YishTiu plucked out two of 
own hairs, one white, the other black These two hairs entered 
p wombs of EohiTii and Devaki ; the white hair became Bala- 
la and the black (hishna) hair (kesd) became Krzsh?ia or Kesava. 

h 
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His reputed father, Yasu-dera, yras brother of Kunti, the wife of 
Pa/zrfu, andsoKfl zshTzawascousmof thethree elder Pam?ava princes. 

The ilaha-bharata gives two siimmanes of his exploits, of 
wliich the following are abridgments — While K?ish72«a was 
gi'owmg up as a high-souled hoy in the tribe of cowherds, the 
force of his arms was rendered famous by him in the three 
worlds ” He slew the king of the Hayas (horses), dweUing in the 
woods of the Yamuna He slew the direful D^va, who bore 
the form of a bulL He also slew Pralambha, Haraka, Jambha, 
and Pitha, the great Asura, and hluru. He overthrew and 
slew Kam’a, who was supported hy Jara-sandha. With the help of 
Bala-rania he defeated and destroyed Su-naman, brother of Kansa 
and kmg of the /Surasenas. He carried off the daughter of the 
king of the G^dharas at a swayam-vara, and princes were yoked 
to his car He secured the death of Jara-sandha and slew aSi 9 u- 
pala. He overthrew Saubha, the self-supportmg or flymg city 
of the Daityas, on the shore of the ocean. He conquered the 
Angas and Bangas, and numerous other tribes. Entering the 
ocean filled with maime monsters, he overcame VaruTxa. In 
Pdtala he slew Panchajana, and obtained the divine shell Pan- 
chajanya. With Axjuna he propitiated Agni in the ElhMava 
forest, and obtained the fiery weapon the discus. Mounted on 
Garu^fa, he alarmed Amaravati, the city of Indra, and brought 
away the Parijata tree from thence 

In another passage, Arjuna rehearses some of Krishna’s ex- 
ploits He destroyed the Bhqja kings m battle, and carried 
ofif En k mini for his bride He destroyed the G^dharas, van- 
quished the sons of Hagnajit, and released Bang Su-darsana, 
whom they had bound. He slew Pan^fya with the fragment of 
a door, and crushed the Eahngas in Dantlakura. Through him 
the burnt city of Benares was restored. He kiUed Ekalavya, 
king of the Hishadas, and the demon Jambha. With the aid of 
Bala-mma he killed Su-naman, the wicked son of IJgrasena, and 
restored the ki n g dom to the latter He conquered the flying 
city of Saubha and the kmg of the ASSlwas, and there he 
obtained the fiery weapon Sita-ghm Haraka, son of the earth, 
had carried off the beautiful jewelled earrings of Aditi to 
impregnable castle of the Asuras The gods, 
headed by Lidra, were unable to prevail ag*amst Haraka, so 
they appointed Knshiza to slay him. Accordingly he killed 
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uru and tlie Edksliasa Ogha ; and finally lie slew Naraka and 
ougL-t back tbe earrings 

It fnrtlier appears in different parts of tke Maka-bbarata that 
) ^sh?^a, prince of Dwarak^ was present at the swayam-yara of 
ranpadi, and gave Ins judgment that she had been fairly won 
Arjuna While the Paw^avas were reigning at Indra-prastha, 
paid them a \T.sit, and went out hunting with them in the 
tia^zdava forest There he and Arjuna allied themselves vuth 
pu, who was desirous of burning the Kha?it^ava forest, but 
IS prevented by Indra Agni having secured the help of 
nshns. and Arjuna, he gave the former the celebrated chakra 
Lscus) Vajrar-nabha, and the club Kaumodaki Then Indra 
.s defeated and Agni burnt the forest Arjuna afterwards 
sited K? ish/za at Dwaraka, and was received with great 
monstrations of joy. Arjuna, with the conmvance of K? zshTza, 
>ped with Su-bhadra, Krzsh^a’s sister, much to the annoyance 
Pala-rama, her elder brother. WTien Yudhi-shfiura was 
3irous of performing the Eaja-suya sacrifice, K?zshm told 
n that he must first conquer Jara-sandha, king of Magadha. 
pa-sandha was attacked and slam, and Krzsh?2a was thus 
^enged upon the enemy who had forced him to leave Mathura 
i emigi’ate to Dwaraka. K^zshm attended the Eaja-suya 
iifice performed by Tudhi-sh^hira, and there he met 5 >i 5 u-pala, 
ose betrothed wife he had carried off A?i 5 u-pala reviled him 
1 acted very violently, so Krzsh?za cast his discus and cut off his 
imy's head. He was present at the gambhng match between 
dhi-shdiira and the Kauravas When Draupadi had been 
k:ed and lost, she was dragged ‘into the public haU by DuA- 
ma, who tore off her clothes, but Hnsh?za pitied her, and 
ewed her clothes as fast as they were tom away. After the 
se of the exile of the PaTidavas, Krzshwa was present, and took 
t in the council which preceded the great war, and strongly 
isod a peaceful settlement. Then he returned to Dwaraka, 
ther Arjuna and Dur-yodliana followed him with the object of 
Lstmg his services in the commg war, but he refused to take 
active part because he was related to both parties He 
e them the choice of his personal attendance or of the use 
bs army. Arj'una, w^ho had arrived first, and therefore had 
first choice, asked for Krzshwa himself, and Dur-yodhana 
fully accepted the army ISj zshm then became the charioteer 
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of Aijuna. After this, at the request of the Pa^zrfavas, he Tv^erit 
in splendid state to Hastina-pura as a mediator, but his efforts 
’^vere unavailmg, and he returned. Preparations for action TV'ere 
then made and the forces drawn out On the eve of the battle, 
while acting as Ai^una s charioteer, he is represented as relating 
to Arjuna the Bhagavad-gita or divine song. He rendered 
valuable services to Ai^una throughout the battle, but on two 
occasions he suggested unfair dealing. He prompted the he by 
which Tudhi-shdnra broke down the prowess of Drowa, and he 
suggested the foul blow by which Bhima shattered the thigh of 
Dur-yodhana. He afterwards went to Hastma-pura with the 
conquerors, and he also attended their Aswa-medha sacrifice. 
On retummg to Hw^aka he issued a proclamation forbidding 
the use of wine Portents and fearful signs appeared, and a 
general feehng of alarm spread among all m Dwaraka. Ko zsh?ia 
gave directions that the inhahitants should go out to Prahhasa 
on the sea-shore and endeavour to propitiate the deity. He 
gave permission also that wine might he drunk for one day. 
A drunken brawl followed, in which his son Pradyumna was 
killed in his presence, and nearly all the chiefs of the Yadavas 
were slam. Bala-rama went out from the fray and died peace- 
fully under a tree, and ’Krkhns. himself was lalled unmtention- 
by a hunter named Jaras, who shot him with an arrow, 
mistaking him at a distance for a deer. Arjuna proceeded to 
Dw^ka and performed the obsequies of KrishTza, A few 
days afterwards the city was swallowed up by the sea Pive 
of ll?/sh7za's widows were subsequently burnt upon a funeral 
pile m the plain of Kuru-kshetra 

‘‘Among the texts of the Maha-bh^ta,” says Dr Muir, 

“ there are some m which is distmctly subordinated to 

Maha-deva (*^iYa), of whom he is exhibited as a worshipper, and 
from whom, as well as from his wife Uma, he is stated to have 
received a variety of boons. Even in these passages, however, 
a superhuman character is ascribed to El?zsh?ia.” 

Tlie popular history of Enshwa, especially of his childhood 
ind youth, is given in the Pura^zas, and is the subject of many 
a story. The Bhagavata Puxam is the great authority, and from 
that the followmg account is condensed . — 

The sage Earada had foretold to Kansa that a son of Devaki, 
his brother’s daughter, should destroy him and overthrow his 
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kingdom. To o^Yiate this danger, Kan^a kept his cousin Devaki 
confined in his own palace, and sis children that she bore he 
caused to be put to death. She conceived a seventh time, but 
the child was an incarnation of Vishwii, and was miracnlonslv 
preserved by being transferred from the womb of Devaki to that 
of Eohi?2-i, who was Yasu-deva’s second wife This child was 
Bala-rama. Devaki agam conceived, and her eighth child was 
born at midnight with a very dark skin, whence he was called 
K7•^sh7^a. He had a peculiar curl of hair, called sri-vatsa, upon 
his breast. The gods interposed to preserve the life of this 
divmely begotten child. The guards of the palace were over- 
powered with sleep, and holts and harriers were removed. Vasu- 
deva took up the child and escaped with Inm from IHathura 
He repaired to the bank of the Yamuna (Jumna), and, crossing 
the river, went to the house of Handa, a cowherd, whose wife, 
Yasoda, had on that very night been dehvered of a female child. 
Vasu-deva secretly changed the infants, and earned back the 
daughter of Yasoda to his wife Devaki Kan^a discovered that 
he had been cheated, and in his wrath he ordered that every 
male infant that gave signs of vigour should be put to death. 
Yasu-deva and Devaki, being no longer dangerous, were set at 
liberty. Nanda, alarmed by the order for the massacre, took the 
young child and removed with Yasoda and with Eohi/n and 
Bala-rama to Gokula. Here Kr^shwa was brought up, and wan- 
dered about in company of hiS elder brother Bala-rama. They 
played many pranks and passed many practical jokes , but they 
exhibited such marvellous strength and such godlike powers 
that they soon became famous Kansa was continually forming 
schemes for the death of & zshm The female demon Putana 
assumed a lovely form, and tried to kill him by suckling him, 
hut the child sucked away her life Another demon tried to 
drive a cart over him, but he dashed the cart to pieces A 
demon named Tri/zavartta took the form of a whirlwind and 
flew off with him, but the child brought the demon to the 
ground with such violence that he died. One day Krzshna 
broke the vessels of milk and curds and ate the butter, which 
made Yasoda angry. She fastened a rope round his body, and 
tied him to a large bowl, but he dragged the bowl away till it 
caught between two trees and uprooted them. From this feat 
he got the name of Damodara (rope-belly). He had a terrible 
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conflict witli the great serpent Kaliya, who lived m the Yamuna, 
and he compelled hi-m to go away. On one occasion, when the gopis 
or milkmaids were bathmg, he took away all their clothes and 
climbed up a tree, and there he remained till the damsels came 
to hi-m naked to recover them. He persuaded h^anda and the 
cowherds to give up the worship of Indra, and to worship the 
mountam Govardhana, which sheltered them and their cattle 
Incensed at the loss of his offerings, Indra poured down a heavy 
ram, which would have deluged them, hut Krish?za lifted up the 
mountam Govardhana, and held it upon his finger as a shelter 
for seven days and mghts, till Indra felt that he was foiled. 
Yrom this feat he obtamed the name of Govardhana-dhara and 
Tungisa. As he had protected the kine, Indra expressed his 
satisfaction, and gave him the title of XJpendra. He was now 
approaching manhood, and was very handsome The gops were 
aU enamoured of him, and he dispensed his favours very freely. 
He married seven or eight of them, but his first and favourite 
^vlfe was Radh^ At this period of his life he is represented 
with flowing hair and with a flute in his hand. One of his 
favourite pastimes was a round dance, called Ma^ala-nritya or 
Rasa-mawdZala, in which he and Eadha formed the centre whilst 
the gops danced round them. But his happiness was inter- 
rupted by the machmations of Kansa, who sent formidable 
demons to destroy him — Arish^a m the form of a buU, and 
Kenn in the form of a horse These attempts having failed, 
Kan^a sent his messenger, Akrura, to mvite Krzsh^za and Bala- 
rama to Mathura to attend some games, and he formed several 
plans for their destruction. They accepted the invitation, and 
went to Mathura Hear the city they found Kansa’s washer- 
man engaged m^ his calhng They threw down some of his 
clothes, and he addressed them msolently, upon which they killed 
him, and took such clothes as they liked. In his progress he met 
Kubja^ a crooked damsel, who gave him some unguent, and he 
repaid her gift by making her straight. In the games he killed 
Chawura, the kmg’s boxer. Afterwards he killed Kansa himself, 
and replaced XJgrasena on the throne He remained m Mathura 
and studied the science of arms under Sandipani He went 
down to the upiemal regions and brought back his six brothers, 
whom Xansa had killed, and these, having tasted the milk of 
their mother, ascended to heaven. During this period he killed 
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a demon named Pancliajana, wlio had attacked the son of his 
teacher. This demon laved in the sea in the form of a conch- 
shell, and Knsh?za afterwards used this shell, called Pancha- 
janya, as a trumpet Khnsa’s two wives were daughters of 
Jara-sandha, kmg of Magadha. This kmg assembled his forces 
and marched agamst Mathura to chastise Krish??a, but he was 
defeated. He renewed his attacks eighteen times, and was as 
often defeated, A new enemy then threatened 'Kushno., a 
Yavana or foreigner named K^-yavana, and Krish?za had been 
so weakened that he knew he must succumb either to him or to 
his old enemy the kmg of Magadha, so he and all his people 
migrated to the coast of Gu^erat, where he built and fortified 
the city of Dwaraka [The Maha-bharata makes no mention 
of this foreign kmg, and says that X? ishwa retired before the 
eighteenth attack of Jara-sandha. Tlie foreign king would, 
therefore, seem to be an invention of the Purii^zas for saving 
X^zsh^’s reputation.] 

After his settlement at Dw^aka, K?ish^a earned off and 
married Eukmim, daughter of the Eaja of Yidaibha, and the 
betrothed of ^su-p^a. An incident now occurred which brought 
him two more wives A Yadava chief named Satrajit had a 
beautiful gem called Syamantaka, which X^ishzza wished to 
possess Satrajit, for the sake of security, gave the gem mto 
the charge of his brother Prasena, and Prasena was killed m the 
forest by a lion, who earned off the jewel in his mouth. This 
hon was killed by Jambavat, the king of the bears. Satrajit 
suspected K^&bTza of taking the jewel, and he, to clear himself, 
went out into the forest, ascertained the manner of Prasena’s 
death, fought with Jambavat, and recovered the jewel & zshiza 
then married Jambavati, the daughter of Jtobavat, and Satya- 
bhama, the daughter of Satrajit But the number of his wives 
was practically unlimited, for he had 16,000 and a hundred or 
so besides, and he had 180,000 sons. By Eukmiwl he had a son 
Pradyumna and a daughter ChtoimatL His son by Jambavati 
was ^amba, and by Satya-bbama he had ten sons Indra came 
to visit Krishwa at Dwaraka, and implored him to suppress the 
evil deeds of the demon Xaraka &ish?za accordmgly went to 
the city of Xaraka, killed the demon Muru, who guarded the 
city, and then destroyed Naraka himseli K? ish?2a next went 
to pay a visit to Indra m Swarga, taking with him his wife 
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Satya-bliaml. At her request lie requited the hospitality sho^vn 
him by carrying off the famed Panjata tree, which was produced 
at the churning of the oceam The tree belonged to /Shchi, wife 
of India, and she complained to her husband. Indra drew out 
his forces and tried to recover it, but was defeated by K? ish??a 
Pradyumna, son of KrzshTia, had a son named Aniruddha, with 
whom a female Daitya, Usha, daughter of Bawa, fell m love. 
She induced a compamon to carry off the young man, and 
Ko ishwa, Bala-rama, and Pradyumna went to rescue him. Ba?za, 
with the whole Daitya host, and assisted by Siva and Skanda, 
the god of war, encountered them K? ishwa, “ with the weapon 
of yawmng, set Siva agape,” and so overpowered him. Skanda 
was wounded. 'Bins, mamtained a fierce combat with KnshTza, 
and was severely wounded, but Knshwa spared his life at the 
intercession of Siva, and Aniruddha was released. 

There was a man named Pauii^raka, who was a Vasu-deva, or 
descendant of one Yasu-deva. Upon the strength of the identity 
of this name with that of Tasu-deva, the father of Kr^shria, this 
man Pauw^Zraka assumed the insignia and title of Kvish?za, and he 
had the king of Ka^i or Benares for an ally. KnshTza slew Paur^ 
(fraka, and he hurled his flammg discus at Benares and destroyed 
that city. Such are the principal incidents of the hfe of Knshwa 
as given m the Hari-van^a, the PuraTias, and the Prem Sagar. 

Similarity m the sound of the name, and some incidents in 
the life of KrzshTia, have led some to beheve that the legend of 
K? ishwa had its origin m the life of Christ, but this is not the 
general opmion. 

Kr^shm has many appeHations derived from his family rela- 
tions, his exploits, and personal characteristics ; and there are 
many which apply both to the full deity, Vishnu, and his incar- 
nation, KrashTza. 

KjBJSHiVA. The personal name of Draupadt 
ELR/SHISrA DWAIPAYANA See Yyasa. 

KjB/TANTA a name of Yama, the god of death. 

ELBJTA-YAKMAhl. A Kuru warrior, one of the last sur- 
vivmg three who made the murderous night attack upon the 
camp of the PaTi&vas (See Maha-bharata.) He was killed in 
a drunken brawl at Dwaraka. He was also called Bhoja, 

KfJ/TA-YiRYA. Son of Dhanaka and father of the 
Arjima who is better know by his patronymic Karta-vlrya, 
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Kn'tar-virya a great patron of tiie Bhngus, and according 
to the PuraTzas, “he ruled oyer the whole earth with might 
and justice, and offered 10,000 sacrifices. Of liim this verse 
is still recited, 'The kings of the earth will assuredly never 
pursue his steps m sacrifice, in munificence, in devotion, in 
courtesy, and in self-control* ** 

KLR/TA YUGA The first age of the world, a period of 
1,728,000 years. See Yuga. 

KIB/TTIKAS. The Pleiades. The six nurses of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. They were daughters of a king according to 
one legend, wives of ^ishis accordmg to another 

EIRIYA-YOGA-SAEA. A portion of the Padma Pumwa 
treating of ntes and ceremonies. See Padma Purawa 

ERODHA, KEODHA-YA&L One of the many daughters 
of Daksha and sister-wives of Kasyapa. She was the mother 
“ of all sharp-toothed monsters, whether on the earth, amongst 
the birds, or in the waters, that were devourers of flesL” 

KSTTA YAP A-CHABA 'Mght walkers.* Ghosts of e\ul 
character, goblins, E^shasas. 

ESHAPAYAKA An author who was one of " the nine 
gems ** at the court of Yikramaditya. See Eava-ratna. 

KSHATEIYA The second or regal and warrior caste 
See Yarna. 

ESHATTEL A name by which Yidura was familiarly 
called. The term, as explained m IVIanu, means the son of a 
/S’udra father and Brahman mother, but Yidura*s father was a 
Brahman and his mother a slave girl 

ESHEMA K A. Son of ITira-mitra or Eimi, and the last 
prince of the Lunar race. There is a memorial verse quoted in 
the Yishzzu PuraTza which say, “The race which gave ongin 
to Brahmans and Eshatnyas, and which was purified by regal 
sages, terminated with Eshemaka in the Eah age.” 

ESBffihlA-YiJIDDHL A general of the 5 &lwas who had 
a command in the army which attacked Dwaraka, and wa^ 
defeated by E? zsh?za*s son, /Samha. 

EULA-PAEYATAS, 'Pamily mountains.* A series or sys- 
tem of seven chams of mountains in Southern India. They are 
Mahendia, Malaya, Sahya, S^uktimat, iZzksha (for which Gan- 
dha-madana is sometimes substituted), Ymdhya and Paripatra. 
Mahendra is the Orissa chain, Malaya, the hills of Malabar 
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l»i*oper, tlie south part of the AVestem Ghats ^ vSahya, the 
northem parts of the TTestern Ghats, iS'uktimat is doubtful; 
iiiksha, the mountains of Gondwana , Yindhya is here applied 
to the eastern division of the Yindhya mountains , and Panpatra, 
or Pariyatra as it is freq^uently ■written, applies to the northem 
and western portions of the same range. The classification seems 
to have been known to Ptolemy, for he specifies seven ranges of 
mountains, but his names are not in accord. 

TCTTT JK'A, One of the eight serpent kings, described as 
of a dusky brown colour and having a half-moon on his head 

KULIXDAS A people hving m the north-west 

KULLTjELA - EHATTA. The famous commentator on 
Manu, whose gloss was used by Sir W. Jones in making the 
translation of ]\Ianu. 

KUMAEA. A name of Skanda, god of war. In the Brah- 
ma/aas the tenn is apphed to Agni 

KTjALARAS. Alind-horn sons of Brahma, who, declining to 
create progeny, remained ever boys and ever pure and innocent. 
There were four of them, Sanat-kumara, Sananda, Sanaka, and 
Sanatana, a fifth, itibhu, is sometimes added. Yishmi 
PuraKa, 

KTJMAEA-S AliIBHAYA- ^ The birth of the war god (Ku- 
mara) ’ A poem by K^-dasa The complete work consists of 
sixteen cantos, but only seven are usually given, and these have 
been translated into Latin by Stenzler Parts have been ren- 
ilered into Enghsh verse by GriJBOlths. There axe several editions 
of the test 

KU!MAEL ‘ The damsel’ An epithet of iSlta, also of 
Durga Cape Comonn, 

KlJMAEILA-BHATrA, KXJMAEILA-SWAMl A cele- 
brated teacher of the IMimansa philosophy and opponent of the 
Buddhists, whom he is said to have extirpated by argument and 
by force. He was prior to Sankaracharya, in whose presence he 
IS recorded to have burnt himself. 

KTJ]\rBHA-KAEYA. Son of Yisravas by his ESkshasa wife 
Kesini, and full brother of Ravana A monster who, ■under the 
curse of Brahma (or, as otherwise represented, as a boon), slept 
for SIX months at a time and remamed awake for only a single 
day. "When Eava?za was hard pressed by Eama he sent to 
arouse Kumhha-karwa This was elfected with great difficulty, 
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After drmking 2000 jars of liquor he ■went to consult with his 
Lrother, and then took the field against the monkey army He 
heat down Su-griva, the monkey chief, with a large stone, and 
carried him a prisoner into the city of Lank^ When he 
returned to the battle he encountered E^a, and after a stout 
fight he was defeated, and Eama cut off his head 

KTJMTJDA* lotus ' A Haga or serpent king whose 
sister, Kumudyatl, married Kusa, son of Kama. 

KUMUHYATL A Haga or serpent princess whose mar- 
riage to Ku5a, son of Eama, is described in the Eaghu-vansa. 

KUiVJJIHA-PIJEA Ihe capital of Yidarhha. It sunuyes 
as the modern Kundapnr, situated about 40 miles east of Ama- 
rayari, in Birar. 

KUHTALA. A country in the Dakhin, about Adorn ; the 
Dakhin. 

KTJHTl (also called Prftha and P^shai) i Daughter of the 
Yadaya prince fi^ura, king of the Siirasenas, whose capital was 
jMathum on the YamunL She was sister of Vasu-deva, and was 
given by her father to his childless cousm Kunti-bhoja, by whom 
she was brought up. In her maidenhood she showed such 
respectful deyotion to the sage Dur-yasas, that he gaye her a 
charm by means of which she might hare a child by any god 
she pleased to myoke. She called upon the sun, and by him 
had a son named Xaiwa, hut -without any detriment to her vir- 
ginity, still, to keep the affair secret, the child was exposed on 
the banks of the Yamuna. Subsequently she mamed Paw^Zu, 
whom she chose at a swayam-yara, and bore three sons, Yudhi- 
sliihira, Bhima, and Arjuna, vvho were called PaTzrfavas although 
they were said to be the sons of the gods Dharma, Yayu, and 
India respectively. This may have happened, as is stated, from 
the potency of the old charm, but if so, it is strange that 3 kladri, 
the second wife of VRndii, should have enjoyed the same priTilege, 
and have home twin children to the Aswins This difficult} , 
however, is got oyer by a statement that Kunti imparted to her 
the charm. Kunti was a discreet and devoted mother, and 
although rather jealous of !Madii, she was a kind mother to her 
children after Madri was burnt on her husband’s pyre After 
the end of the great war she retired mto the forest with Dh? ita- 
rashfin and his wife G^dh^ and there they all perished in 
a forest fira 2 Name of a people and country in Upper India. 
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KUXTI-BHOJA. Kmg of tiie people caRed Kuntis The 
adoptive father of KnntL 

KUEMA-AYATAE. The tortoise mcamation. Set Avatm 

EtJE^IA PUEAYA “That m which Janardana (Yishwu), 
la the form of a tortoise, in. the regions under the earth, ex- 
plained the objects of life — dutj, wealth, pleasure, and hbera- 
tion, — in communication with Indra-dvumua and tlie -Bishis in. 
the proximity of S^akra, which refers to the Lakshmi Ealpa, 
and contains 17,000 stanzas, is the Xurma Purd?za.” The 
account which the Pura?ia gives of itseK and its actual con- 
tents do not agree with this description. “ The name being 
that of an Avatdra of Yish^m, might lead us to expect a Yaish- 
72 ava work; but it is always and correctly classed with the 
>Saiva Pura?zas, the greater portion of it mculcating the worship 
of &va and Durga. The date of this Pura?ia cannot be very 
remote ” — TFilson. 

KUEU. A prince of the Lunar race, son of Samvarawa by 
Tapati, a daughter of the sum He ruled in the north-west of 
India over the country about Delhi A people called Kurus, 
and dwelling about Kuiu-kshetra in that part of India, are con- 
nected with him. He was ancestor both of Dhrita-rash^a and 
PancZu, but the patronymic Kauxava is generally apphed to the 
sons of the former. 

KUETT-JAHGALA. A forest country in the upper part of 
the Doab 

KIJEIJ-KSHETEA ‘The field of the Kurus’ A plain 
near Delhi where the great batHe between the Kauravas and 
Pawrfavas was fought It hes south-east of Thanesar, not far 
from Pampat, the scene of many battles in later days. 

KTJaSA One of the twin sons of Eama and Sita. After the 
death of Eama, his two sons Kusa and Lava became kmgs of 
the Southern and Horthem Kosalas, and Ku6a built Kusa-sthall 
or Kusavatl in the Yindhyas, and made it his capital See Eama 

KUfi'A-DHW’AJA A brother of Janaka, king of Mithila, 
and consequently uncle of Sita. His two daughters, Ma?^f?avi 
and /Sruta-kirtti, were married to Bharata and /Satru-ghna, the 
sons of J anaka. Some make him king of Sanka^ya, and others 
king of Kasi, and there are differences also as to his genealogy. 

KH/SAMBA Son of Kusa and a descendant of Pururavas. 
He engaged in devout penance to obtam a son equal to Indra, 
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jod •was so alarmed at his ansterities, tliat he himself 
icarnate as Gadhi, son of Ku^^ha. 

-STHALI I A city identical with or standing on the 
j as Dwaraka^ It was built by Eairata, and was the 
his kingdom called Anarta, When Eaivata went on 
the region of Erahma, his city was destroyed by 
Las, i e.y Yakshas or Kakshasas. 2 A city built by Ku 5 a, 
ma, on the brow of the Vindhyas. It was the capital 
m Xosala. Also called Ku 5 a-vatl 
-YATL The capital of Southern Kosala, built upon 
lyas by Ku^a, son of Rama. 

MAiVDAS. ‘ Gourds.’ A class of demigods or de- 
he service of /Siva. 

LA A kmg whOj according to some, was the father 
Ultra, or, according to others, the first of the race of 
rom whom Gadlu, the father of Yi^wamitra descended 
MA-PIIE A ‘ The city of flowers ’ Pai^ali-putra or 

LIAYUDHA A name of Kama, or Cupid as the 
fche bow (dyudha) of flowers (kiisuma) 

A Yedic J?ishi and author of hjunns He is re- 
as being persecuted by Indra, but on one occasion he 
ded by that god against the demon /S^ush?^a. It is 
Cndra took him to his palace, and that they were so 
te that /Sachi or Pushpotka^a, Indra’s wife, did not 
ch was her husband 

LASr^YA, KUYALAYASWA A prince of the 
), who, according to the Yish^au PuiuT^a, had 21,000 
the Hari-vansa numbers them only as 100. Attended 
lS he attacked the great Asura, Dhundhu, who hved 
' sand, and harassed the devotions of the pious sage 
They unearthed the demon and slew him, from which 
uval^wa got the title of Dhundhu-mara, slayer of 
; but all his sons except three perished by the fiery 
the monster, 

LAYAPLDA An immense elephant, or a demon in 
L0 form, belongmg to Kansa, and employed by him to 
le boys Knsh?za and Eala-rama to death The attempt 
the elephant was killed 

RA In the Yedas, a chief of the evil beings or spirits 
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living in tlie shades : a sort of Pluto, and called by his patronymic 
Vaisravana. Later he is Pluto in another sense, as god of wealth 
and chief of the Takshas and Guhyakas. He was son of Yisravas 
by ItZavida, but he is sometimes called son of Pulastya, who was 
father of Yisravas. This is explained by the Mah^bharata, accord- 
ing to which Kuvera was son of Pulastya, but that sage being 
offended with Kuvera for his adulation of Brahma, reproduced 
the half of himself in the form of Yisravas,” and had Eavana 
and other children. {See Yisravas ) Kuvera’s city is Alaka 
(also called Prabha, Yasu-dhara, and Yasu-sthali) in the Hima- 
layas, and his garden Chaitra-ratha on Mandara, one of the spurs 
of j\Iount Mem, where he is waited upon by the Kimiaras 
Some authorities place Ins abode on Mount Kailasa in a palace 
built by Yiswa-karma He was half-brother of Eava^za, and, 
according to the Eamaya^ia and Malia-bharata, he once had 
possession of the city of Lanka m Ceylon, which was also built 
by Yiswa-karma, and from which he was expelled by Eavana 
Tlie same authority states tlicCt he performed austerities for 
thousands of years, and obtained the boon from Bralima that he 
should be immortal, one of the guardian deities of the world, 
and the god of wealth. So ho is regent of the north, and the 
keeper of gold and silver, jewels and pearls, and all the trea- 
sures of the earth, besides mne particular Nidhis, or treasures, 
the nature of which is not well understood. Brahma also gave', 
him the great self-moving aerial car Pushpaka (q.v.). His wife 
IS YakshI, ChaiTl, or Kauverl, daugliter of the Danava Miua. 
His sons are Ma?ii-griva or Yar?2a-kavi and Kala-kubara or 
Mayu-raja, and his daughter Minakshi (fish-eyed). lie is repiv'- 
sented as a white man deformed in body, and having throe logs 
and only eight teeth His body is covered with ornamentH. 
Ho receives no worship The name Ku-vera, as also the variant 
Ku-tann, signifies ‘vile body,’ referring to his ugliness. Ife is 
also called Dhana-pati, ‘lord of wealth;’ Ichchha-vasu, ‘wlu) 
has wealth at will , ’ Yaksha-raja, ‘ chief of the Yakshas , ’ Mayu- 
raja, ‘king of the Kmnaras Eakshasendra, ‘ chief of the Eak- 
shasas Eatna-garbha, ‘belly of jewels;’ Eaja-raja, ‘king of 
kings and Nara-raja, ‘king of men ’ (m allusion to the power 
of riches). From his parentage he is called Yai,s‘rava?/a, Paiilas- 
tya, and Ait^avii^a or Ailavila. As an especial friend of /Siva he 
is called La-sakhi, &c. 
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LAGHTJ-KAUJSrUDL A modern and very mncli simplified 
edition of Pa7^lIll’s Grammar hy Yarada Eaja It lias been edited 
and translated by Dr. Ballantyne. 

LAKSHMAiVA i. Son of Kmg Dasa-ratba by bis mfe Su- 
mitra^ He was the twin brother of Satru-ghna, and the balf- 
brotber and especial friend of Eama-cbandra. Under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of bis birtb, one-eigbtb part of tbe divinity 
of Yisbnu became manifest m him Da^ar-ratba ) But 

accordmg to the Adbyatma Ramayawa, be was an mcamation of 
/Sesba. When Rama left bis father’s court to go to tbe hermi- 
tage of Yiswamitra, Laksbmawa accompamed him, and after- 
wards attended him m bis exile and m all bis wandermgs. He 
was also very attached to Rama’s wife Sita, which gave rise to 
tbe reproach that the two brothers were husbands of one wife. 
On one occasion, mdeed, Sita reproached Lakslima?za that he 
did not hasten to rescue Rama from danger, because he wished 
to obtain herself Bis own wife was Urmila, the sister of Sit^ 
and he had two sons, Angada and Cbandra-ketiL While Rama 
and Lakshma?ia were livmg m the wilderness, a Rakshasi 
named ^urpa-nakba, sister of Ravawa, feU m love with Rama 
and made advances to hum He jestingly referred her to Laksh- 
ma?ia, who in like manner sent her back to Rama. When she 
was again repulsed she attacked Sita, whom Rama was obhged 
to defend R^a then called upon Lakshma? 2 a to disfigure the 
Rakshasi, and accordingly he cut off her nose and ears. Tbe 
mutilated female called upon her brother to avenge ber, and 
a fierce war ensued- When Sita was earned off by Ravawa, 
Lakshmawa accompanied Rama in bis search, and he ably and 
bravely supported him in his war agamst Rava7ia. Rama’s 
earthly career was drawmg to a close, and Time was sent to 
inform him that he must elect whether to stay longer on earth, 
or to return to the place from whence he had come. While 
they were m conference, the irascible sage Dur-vms came and 
demanded to see Rama instantly, threatening him with the 
most direful curses if any delay were allowed to occur To save 
his brother Rama from the threatened curse, but aware of the 
consequences that would ensue to himself from breaking in upon 
Rama’s mterview with Time, he went m and brought Rama out. 
Lakshm,a7za knowmg his fate, retired to the river /S'arayu and 
resigned himself The gods then showered down flowers upon 
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“him and conveyed him bodily to heaven. 2, A son of Dur- 
yodhana, killed by Abhimanyn. 

LAKSH]\IL The v^ord occurs in the iJig-veda with the 
sense of good fortune, and m the Atharva-veda the idea has 
become personified in females both of a lucky and unlucky char- 
acter. The Taittirlya Sanhita, as explamed by the commenta- 
tor, makes Lakshmi and S'ri to be two wives of Aditya, and the 
Satapatha Erahma?za describes Sri as issuing forth from Pra- 
japati 

Lakshmi or Sri m later times is the goddess of fortune, wife 
of Tish?zu, and mother of Kama The origin ascribed to her by 
the Eamayawa is the one commonly received. According to this 
hgend she sprang, like Aphrodite, from the froth of the ocean, in 
fidl beauty with a lotus in her hand, when it was churned by the 
gods and the Asuias Another legend represents her as floating 
on the flower of a lotus at the creation. TTith reference to this 
ongin, one of her names is Kshlrahdhi-tanaya, ^ daughter of the 
sea of milk.^ From her connection with the lotus she is called 
Pachoa According to the Purawas, she was the daughter of 
Bhr^gu and KhyatL The Vish'/iu Purawa says, ‘^Her first 
birth was the daughter of Bhrzgu by Khyati. It was at a sub- 
sequent penod that she was produced from the sea at the churn- 
ing of the ocean. . . . When Han was born as a dwarf, Lakshmi 
appeared from a lotus (as Padma or Kamala) "When he 
was bom as Eama of the race of Bh? igu (or Param-rama), she 
was BharaWL When he was E^hava (Eama-chandra), she was 
Sita And when he was K? ishm she became EuknuTaL In 
the other descents of Yish?2u she is his associate.” One version 
of the EamfiyaTia also aflirms that “ Lakshmi, the mistress of 
the worlds, was born by her own will, in a beautiful field 
opened up by the plough,” and received from Janaka the name 
of Sita. 

Lakshmi is said to have four arms, but she is the type of 
beauty, and is generally depicted as havmg only two. In one 
hand she holds a lotus She has no temples, but being god- 
dess of abundance and fortune, she contmues to be assiduously 
courted, and is not likely to fall into neglect.” Other names of 
Lakshmi are Hira, Indira, Jaladhi-3a, ‘ ocean bom / Chanchala 
or Lola, ‘ the fickle,' as goddess of fortune ; Loka-mata^ ' mother 
of the world.' 
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LALITA-YISTAE.A. A work in Sanskrit verse on the 
life and doctrines of Buddha. It has been printed in the 
Bibliotheca Indica 

LAJ^GALl ‘ Aimed vnth a ploughshare.' Bala-rama. 

LA!N'KA. I. The island of Ceylon or its capital city The 
city IS described m the Eamayawa as of vast extent and of great 
niagnificencej v^ith seven broad moats and seven stupendous 
V alls of stone and metaL It is said to have been built of gold 
by Yiswa-karma for the residence of Kuvera, from ■whom it was 
taken by Eavawa The Bhagavata Pura«a represents that the 
island was originally the summit of Mount Meru, which was 
broken off by the god of the wmd and hurled into the sea. 2. 
Kame of one of the S^akinls or evil spirits attendant on iSiiva 
and Devi. 

LATA. A country comprismg Kandesh and part of Guze- 
rat about the ]\Ihye river. It is also called Lar, and is the 
AcLotKTi of Ptolemy. 

LATTAYAITA. Author of a Sutra work. It has been 
prmted in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

LAYA. One of the twin sons of Eoma and Sita. He 
reigned at /Sravasti. See Eama 

LAYAJVA. A Eakshasa, son of Madliu by KumbhinasI, the 
sister of Eavawa and daughter of Yisravas. He inherited from 
Ins father an invincible trident which had been presented to 
him by /Siva. He was surprised without his weapon and killed 
liy fihtru-ghna. Lavarza was king of Mathura and /Shtru-ghna 
succeeded him 

LIKHITA. Author of a Dharma-sastra or code of law. 

LlLAYATl ‘ Charming ’ The fanciful title of that chapter 
of Bhaskara's Siddhanta-^iromam which treats of arithmetic 
and geometry It has been translated by Colebrooke and Dr. 
Taylor, and the text has been printed 

iilNGA, LINGAM. The male organ. The phallus The 
s}mbol under which A?iva is umversally worshipped. It is of 
comparatively modern introduction and is unkno-wn to the Yedas, 
but it receives distmct notice m the Maha-bharata. The 
emblem — a plain column of stone, or sometimes a cone of 
plastic mud — suggests no offensive ideas. The people call it 
Siva or Maha-deva, and there’s an end.” In the Siva Puramt, 
and in the Nandi Upa-puraTia, Siva is made to say, “I am 
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omnipreseiit, but I am especially in twelve forms and places 
These are the twelve great Lmgas, which are as follow — 

1. Soma-ndfJia. ^ Lord of the moon.' At Somnath Pattan, a 
city which still remains m Guzerat. This was the celebrated 
** idol ” destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni. 

2. Mallihujum on S?r-saJa. ‘ The mountain of Sri’ On a 
mountam near the river Krishna. 

3. Mahd-hCila, Malid-kdleswara, At Ujjain. Upon the capture 
of Ujjain in the reign of Altamsh, 1231 a. d , this deity of stone 
was carried to Delhi and there broken up 

4 Omhdra This is also said to have been at Ujjam, but it 
13 probably the slunne of Mahadeva at Omkara Mandhatta, on 
the XarmadL 

5 Ama)es%a 7 a ^ God of gods ’ This is also placed at Ujjani 

6 Vaidya-ncdlia ^ Lord of physicians.’ At Deogarh m Bengal 
The temple is still in being, and is a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. 

7 Rdmem or RCmemara, ^ Lord of Rama ’ On the island of 
Eamisseram, between the continent and Ceylon. This Lingam, 
whose name signifies ^ R^a’s lord,’ is fabled to have been sot 
up by Eama The temple is still in tolerable repair, and is one 
of the most magnificent in India 

8. Bliltm ^anhai a In DakmI. This is in all probability the 
same with Bhimeswara, a Lingam worshipped at Draoharam, in 
the Rajamahendri (Eajamundry) district, and there venerated as 
one of the twelve 

9. VmceBioara ^ Lord of all’ At Benares. It has been for 
many centuries the chief object of worship at Benares Also 
called Jyotir-hngam 

10 Tiyamktica, T)yalsJia, ‘Tri-ocular.’ On the banks of the 
Gomatl 

1 1 Gautamem ‘ Lord of Gautama ’ 

12. Keddie^, KeddrorTbatha, La the Himalaya, The deity is 
represented as a shapeless mass of rock, 

Haga-natha or Naga-nathesa and Yameswara are other names, 
probably of Ho. 6 and Ho ii. 

LIHGA PURAiVA- “ Where Maheswara (Siva), present m 
the Agni Lmga, explained (the objects of life), virtue, wealth, 
pleasure, and final hberation, at the end of the Agm Kalpa, that 
Purawa, consisting of 11,000 stanzas, was called the Lmga hy 
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Bralmia Mmself ” The "^ork confurms accurately enough to 
this description. Although the Linga holds a prominent place 
in this PuraTza, the spirit of the worship is as little influenced 
hy the character of the type as can well he imagmed. There is 
nothing hive the phalhc orgies of antiquity: it is all mystical 
and spiritual The work has preserved, appaiently, sume /^aiva 
legends of an eaily date, hut the greater part is ritual and mysti- 
cism of comparativejly recent introduction ” — IVilson. It is not 
hkely that this Pura?za is earlier than the eighth or ninth cen- 
tury This Pura^za has been hthographed in Bombay. 

LOHA-MUXHA S. ‘Iron-faced men’ Described m the. 
Maha-bharata as swift, one-footed, undecaymg, strong men-eaters 

LOKA. A world, a division of the umrerse In general 
the tri-loka or three worlds are heaven, earth, and hell. Another 
classification enumerates seven, exclusive of the infernal regions, 
also seven in number which are classed under Patala. The 
upper worlds are — (i ) Bhur-loka, the earth (2 ) Bhuvar-Ioka, 
the space between the earth and the sun, the region of the 
Mums, Siddhas, dre (3 ) Swar-loka, the heaven of India, be- 
tween the sun and the polar star. (4 ) Mahar-loka, the usual 
abode of Bhrzgu and othei saints, who are supposed to be co- 
existent with Brahma During the conflagration of these lower 
worlds the samts ascend to the next, or (5 ) Jana-loka, which 
IS described as the abode of Brahma’s sons, Sanaka, Sananda, 
and Sanat-kumara Above this is the (6 ) Tapai luka, where the 
deities called Yairagis reside. (7 ) Satya-loka or Brahma- 
loka, IS the abode of Brahma, and translation to this world 
exempts beings from further birth. The first three worlds are 
destroyed at the end of each kalpa, or day of Brahma ; the 
last three at the end of his life, or of a hundred of his years ; 
the fourth loka is equally permanent, but is uninhabitable fi*om 
heat at the time the first three are burning. Another enumeration 
calls the seven worlds earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place 
of birth, mansion of the blest, and abode of truth , placing the 
sons of Brahma in the sixth division, and statmg the fifth, or 
Jana-loka, to be that where animals destroyed in the general 
conflagiation are horn again. The Sankhya and T edanta schools 
of philosophy recognise eight lokas or regions of material exist- 
ence — (i ) Brahma-loka, the world of the superior deities; 
(2) Pitri-loka, that of the Pit? is, i22slu3, and Prajapatis, (3.) 
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Soma-lokaj of tlie moon and planets, (4.) Indxa-loka, of the 
inferior deities ; (5.) Gandharva-lokaj of heavenly spirits , {6 ) 
Rakshasa-loka, of the Eakshasas ; (7 ) Yaksha-loka, of the 
Yakshas ; (8 ) Pisacha-loka, of the Pisachas or imps and fiends. 

LOKALOKA. ‘ A vorld and no world/ A fabulous belt 
of mountams hounding the outermost of the seven seas and 
dividing the visible world from the regions of darkness. It is 
‘‘ ten thousand yojanas m breadth, and as many in height, and 
beyond it perpetual darkness mvests the mountains all around, 
which darkness is again encompassed by the shell of an egg ” 
It is called also Chakra-vaf?a or Chakra-vala. 

LOKA-PAIiAS. Supporters or guardians of the worhl. 
The guardian deities who preside over the eight points of the 
compass, i e , the four cardinal and four intermediate points of 
the compass * — (i.) India, east , (2.) Agm, south-east , (3 ) Yama, 
south, (4) Surya, south-west, (5) Yaruiza, west, (6) Yajni, 
north-west, (7 ) Xuvera, north; (8 ) Soma, north-east Nir/di 
is by some substituted fox "No. 4, and Pnthivi or Siva, especially 
in his form Is^a, for InTo 8. Each of these guardian deities 
has an elephant who takes part m the defence and protection of 
the quarter, and these eight elephants are themselves called 
Loka-palas — (i ) Indra’s elephant at the east is Airavata He 
is also called Ahhra-matanga, ‘ elephant of the clouds , ’ Arka- 
sodara, ‘brother of the sun;^ Naga-malla, ‘the fighting ele- 
phant,’ Sada-dana, ‘always m rut,’ Madamhara, ‘covered with 
ichor ’ His wife’s name is Ahhramu. (2 ) Agni’s elephant at 
the south-east is Pmzdaiika and his female Kapila. (3 ) Yama’s 
at the south is Yamana and his female Pingala (4.) Surya’s at 
the south-west is Kuniuda and his female is Anupama (5 ) 
Yaruwa’s at the west is Anjana, whose female is Anjanavatl 
(6 ) Yayii’s at the north-west is Pushpa-danta, whose female is 
/S'uhha-danti, (7 ) Ivuvera’s at the north is Sai'va-hhaiima , and 
(8 ) Soma’s eleiihant at the north-east is Su-pratika. The two 
other females are Anjana and Tamra-kar?2i, whose spouses are 
doubtful. Anjanavatl is sometimes assigned to Su-pratIka. In 
the Elima^awa (i.) India’s eastern elephant is called Yirupaksha; 
(2) Yaru7za’s elephant at the west, Saumanasa, (3.) Yama’s at 
the south is hlaha-padma, and (4.) Kuvera’s at the north is 
Hima-pci?2f?ara. 

LOIMA-HAESHAYA (or Eoma-harsham). A bard or pane- 
gyrist who first gave foith the Puia?zas. 
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L0]^L4.^PADA (or Eoma-pada). A king of Anga, cluefly 
remarkable for his connection with i?zshya-s?inga (q.v.) 

LOPAlNrCDEA A gni whom the sage Agastya formed 
fiom the most graceful parts of different ammals and secretly 
introduced into the palace of the kmg of ViJarblia, where the 
child was beheved to be the daughter of the kmg Agastya 
had made this girl with the object of having a wife after his 
own heart, and when she was marriageable he demanded her 
hand. The kmg was loath to consent, but was obhged to yield, 
and she became the wife of Agastya Her name is esplamed 
as sigmfymg that the ammals suffered loss (^oj^a) by her engross- 
mg their distmctive beauties (mudia), as the eyes of the deer, 
&c. She IS also called Kaushitaki andTara-prad^ A hymn m 
the i2ig-veda is attributed to her. 

MAPA ‘ Intoxication.’ Described m the Maha-bharata as 
‘‘ a fearful open-mouthed monster, created by the sage Chyavana, 
havmg teeth and grmdeis of portentous length, and jaws one 
of which enclosed the earth and the other the sky,” who got 
Indra and the other gods mto his jaws “like fi^es m the 
mouth of a sea monster ” 

MADAYAETL TTife of Ehng Saudasa or Kalmasha-pada. 
She was allowed to consort with the sage Yasishiha According 
to some this was a meritorious act on the kmg’s part and a favour 
to Yasish^ha , according to others it was for the sake of obtaining 
progeny. See Kahnasha-pada. 

hlADHAYA A name of K? 2 shwa or Yish?iu. 

AIADHAYA, MADHAYACHAEYA A celebrated scholar 
and rehgious teacher. He was a native of Tuluva, and became 
prune minister of Yira Bukka Raya, kmg of the great Hindu 
state of Yijaya-nagara, who hved m the fourteenth century. He 
was brother of Saya72a, the author of the great commentary on 
the Yeda, in w^hich work Madhava himself is beheved to have 
shared. "Wilson observes, “Both the brothers are celebrated as 
scholars, and many important works are attributed to them; 
not only schoha on the Sanhitas and Brahmayzas of the Yedas, 
but origmal works on grammar and law ; the fact no doubt 
being, that they availed themselves of tliose means wliich 
their situation and mfluence secured them, and employed the 
most learned Brahmans they coxdd attract to Yijaya-nagara 
upon the works which bear their names, and to v Inch they 
contributed their ovn labour and learning, their works wcie 
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therefore compiled under peculiar advantages, and are deservedly 
held in the highest estimation” Among the vorks of Mad- 
hava are the Sarva-darsana-sangraha and the Sankshepa S'anlcara- 
vijaya Madhava Tvas a worslupper of ylsh^^u, and as a re- 
ligions philosopher he held the doctrine of choaiia or dualism, 
according to Trhich the supreme soul of the umverse and the 
human soul are distinct Thus he vras opposed to the teaching 
of ^ankaracharya, who was a follower of 6iva, and upheld tlie 
Vedanta doetrme of a-dicaita, “no duality,” according to which 
God and soul, spirit and matter, are all one 
IMADHATI A name of Lakshmi. 

IIADHU I. A demon slam hy K? ^sh? 2 a. (fe Kai^abha.) 
2 Another, or the same demon, said to have been killed by 
iSatru-ghna. 

ISLADHIT-CHHANDAS. A son of Viswlmitra, who had 
fifty sons older and fifty younger than this one , but they aie 
spoken of as “ a hundred sons ” He is the leputed author of 
some hymns of the iJig-veda. 

MADHU-KA^A Described m the Atharva-veda as “the 
brilhant grand-daughter of the Maruts, the mother of the Adityas, 
the daughter of the Yasus, the hfe of creatures, and the centre 
of immortahty ” She “ sprang from the sky, the earth, the air, 
the sea, fire, and wind , ” and it is added, “ all creatures, worslnj)- 
ping her who dwells in immortality, rejoice in their hearts ” 
]\LiDHUEA]!l^'IEIJDDHA A drama m eight acts by 
yam Chandra /Sekhara, It is quite a modern work. “ The sub- 
ject is the secret loves of tJsha, daughter of tlio Asum La/za 
and Aniruddha, grandson of ILo ish.na The piece abounds too 
much with description to be a good play , the stylo him con- 
siderable merit .” — Wilson 

MADHU-S’ODAN'A ‘ Slayer of Madhu ’ A name of Krisliwju 
MADHTA-DESA The middle country, dosenbod ])y Mnnii 
as “the tract situated between the Himavat and the Vindbya 
ranges to the east of Vma^ana and to the west of Ihuyaga 
(Allahabad).” Another authority makes it the Doab 
MADHYAHDIHA A Yedic school, a subdivision of the 
Vajasaneyi school, and connected ^vath the Shtapatlia IkJxh- 
ma^m. It had also its own system of astronomy, and obtamod 
its name from makmg noon (madhya-dina) the startmg-poiiit oi 
the planetary movements. 
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MADIKA. A name of Yaniwlj "wife of Yaruwa, and goddess 
f \\^e. 

IVL^DRA, Name of a country and people to the north-west 
►f Hindustan, Its capital was Sakala, and the territory ex- 
ended from the Biyas to the Chinab, or, accordmg to others, 
s far as the Jhilam, 

MAHRL A sister of the king of the Madras, and second 
Yife of Paniu, to whom she bore twin-sons, Nakula and Saha- 
leya , but the Aswins are alleged to have been their real father 
She became a sati on the funeral pile of her husband* 

!MAGADHA The country of South Bihar, where the P^i 
anguage was spoken 

MAGBLA A poet, son of Dattaka, and author of one of the 
^oreat artificial poems called, from its subject, 6i5up^a-badha, or, 
from its author, Magha-kavya. 

MAGHAYAT, hlAGHAYAN. A name of Indra. 

MAHA-BALL A title of the dwarf Bah, whose city is 
called INIaha-bah-pura, which name is apphed to the Tamil 
MamaUai-pura,’’ or Seven Pagodas near !Madras See Bah. 

MAHA-BHAEATA. ^ The great (war of the) Bharatas ’ 
The great epic poem of the Hindus, probably the longest m the 
world. It IS divided into eighteen vas or hooks, and con- 
tains about 220,000 lines The poem has been subjected to 
much modification and has received numerous comparatively 
modem additions, but many of its legends and stones are of 
Yedic character and of great antiquity. They seem to have long 
existed m a scattered state, and to have been brought together 
at different times Upon them have been founded many of the 
poems and dramas of later days, and among them is the story 
of Eama, upon which the EamayaTm itself may have heen based. 
According to Hindu authorities, they were finally arranged and 
reduced to writing by a Brahman or Brahmans. There is a 
good deal of mystery about this, for the poem is attributed to 
a divine source. The reputed author was K? isliTza Dwaipayana, 
the Yyosa, or arranger, of the Yedas. He is said to have taught 
the poem to his pupil Yaisampayana, who afterwards recited it 
at a festival to King Janamejaya The leading subject of the 
poem is the great war between the Kauravas and Pa7^^^avas, who 
were descendants, through Bli^ta, from Piiru, the great an- 
cestor of one branch of the Lunar race. The object of the 
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great struggle was the kingdom "wliose capital was Hastma-pura 
(elephant city), the rums of which are traceable fifty-seven miles 
north-east of Delhi, on an old bed of the Ganges 

XrzshTia Dwaipayana Vyasa is not only the author of the poem, 
but the source from whom the chief actors sprung. He was the 
son of the i?ishi Para^ara by a nymph named Satyavatl, who, 
although she had given birth to a son, remained a virgin- There 
was a king, a descendant of Bharata, named Santanu, who had 
a son called ^S^antavana, better known as Bhishma In his old 
age /SSntanu unshed to marry again, but the hereditary rights of 
Bhi&hma were an obstacle to bis obtaining a desirable match 
To gratify his father’s desire, Bhishma divested himseK of all 
rights of succession, and fSSntanu then married Satyavati. She 
bore him two sons, the elder of whom, Chitrangada, succeeded 
to the throne, but was soon killed m battle by a Gandharva 
king who bore the same name, Vichitra-virya, the younger, 
succeeded, but died childless, leaving two widows, named Am- 
bika and Ambalika, daughters of a king of K^i. Satyavati 
then called on Krishm Dwaipayana Vyasa to fulfil the law, and 
raise up seed to his half-brother Vyasa had hved the life of 
an anchorite in the woods, and his severe austerities had made 
him terrible m appearance. The two widows were so frightened 
at him that the elder one closed her eyes, and so gave birth to 
a blind son, who received the name of Dhrita-rashte , and the 
younger turned so pale that her son was called PamZu, ‘ the 
pala’ Satyavati wished for a child without . blemish, but the 
elder widow shrank from a second association with Vyasa, and 
made a slave girl take her place. From this girl was bom a 
son who was named Vidura. These children were brought up by 
their uncle Bbishma, who acted as regent. When they became 
of age, Dh? zta-rasbto was deemed mcapable of reigning in con- 
sequence of his blindness, and Pa%c?u came to the throne. The 
name PdTZ^u has suggested a suspicion of leprosy, and either 
through that, or in consequence of a curse, as the poem states, 
he retired to the forest, and Dlnita-r^to then became kmg 
VmdvL had two wives, Hunt! or Pntha, daughter of ^S^ura, kmg 
of the S'ura-senas, and Madn, sister of the kmg of the Madras ; 
but either through disease or the curse passed upon him, he did 
not consort with his wives. He retired mto sohtude m the 
HunSaya mountams, and there he died , his wives, who accom- 
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pailied him haying home him five sons Tlie patt^rnity of tlu- * 
cluldren is attributed to different gods, hut Pa^Ju acknowled^r 1 
them, and they receiyedjihe patronymic of Pa>zt/aTa. Kunti 
the mother of the three elder sons, and Madri of the two youn.^ :■ 
Yudhi-sh^hira (firm in fight), the eldest, was son of Dlarma, th? 
judge of the dead, and is considered a pattern of manly miiine^', 
justice, and integrity. E h i m a or Bhima-sena (the ternhle), tl ^ 
second, was son of Yayu, the god of the wmd He y as note i 
for his strength, darmg, and brute courage; but he wa* coan--, 
choleric, and given to vauntmg He was such a great eater that 
he was called Y?2kodara, ^wolPs belly ’ Aijuna tthe bright or 
silvery), the third, was son of Indra, the god of the sky He : -s 
the most promment character, if not the hero, of the poem. Hi 
was brave as the bravest, high-mmded, generous, tender-hearted, 
and chivalric in his notions of honour Xakula and Saha-deva, 
the fourth and fifth sons, were the twm cluldren of Madrl by the 
Aswini Kumaras, the twm sons of Surya, the sum They were 
brave, spirited, and amiable, but they do not occupy such pro- 
minent positions as their elder brothers 
Dhrita-rash^a, who reigned at Hastma-pura, was bhnd. By 
his wife Gandhaii he had a hundred sons, and one daughter 
named DuA-sala. This numerous offspring was owing to a blear- 
ing from Yyasa, and was produced m a marvellous way (&: 
GandharL) Prom their ancestor Kuru these prmces weie known 
as the Xauravas. The eldest of them, Dur-yodhana (hard : > 
subdue), was their leader, and was a bold, crafty, mahcious man, 
an embo dim ent of all that is bad m a prmce. YTnie the Pait»^u 
prmces were yet children, they, on the death of their father, 
were brought to Dh? ita-rashff?a, and presented to him as his 
nephews. He took charge of them, showed them great kindness, 
and had them educated with his own sons. Differences and dis- 
likes soon arose, and the juvenile emulation and nvahy of the 
prmces ripened iuto bitter hatred on the part of the Kauravas 
This broke mto an open flame when Dh? ita-rashfin nominated 
Yudhi-sh^hira as his Yuva-raja or heir-apparent The jealousv 
and the opposition of his sons to this act was so gi-eat that 
Dh 97 ta-rashte sent the PawiZavas away to Yara/zavata, where 
they dwelt m retirement. While they were hving there Diur- 
yodhana plotted to destroy his cousms by settmg fire to their 
house, which he had caused to be made very combustible All 
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the five “brothers were for a time supposed to have perished in 
the fire, hut they had received timely warning from Vidura, and 
they escaped to the forest, where they dressed and lived in dis- 
guise as Brahmans upon alma 

Willie the Pa72r?avas were living m the forest they heard that 
Draupada, kmg of the Panchalas, had proclaimed a swayam-vara, 
at which his daughter Draupadi was to select her husband from 
among the princely and warlike suitors. They went there, still 
disguised as Brahmans Ai^juna bent the mighty bow which 
had defied the stiength of the Elauravas and all other compe- 
titors, and the Pa/irfavas were victorious over every opponent 
They threw off their disguise, and Draupadi was won by Arjuna, 
The brothers then conducted Draupaili to their home On their 
amval they told their mother Ktmti that they had made a great 
acquisition, and she unwittingly dmected them to share it among 
them. The mother’s command could not be evaded, and Yyasa 
confirmed her direction , so Draupadi became the wife in com- 
mon of the five brothers, and it was airanged that she should 
dwell for two days in the house of each of the five brothers in 
succession. This marriage has been justified by a piece of 
special pleading, which contends that the five prmces were all 
portions of one deity, and therefore only one distmct person, to 
whom a woman might la'wfully be manied. 

This public appearance made known the existence of the 
Pa?ifkvas Their uncle Dh? ita-rash^ra recalled them to his court 
and divided his kmgdom between bis own sons and tbem. His 
sons received Hastina-pura, and the chief city given to his 
nephews was Indra-prastha on the river Yamuna, close to the 
modem Delhi, where the name still survives The close proxi- 
mity of Hastma-pura and Indra-prastha shows that the territory 
of Dhrita-rashte must have been of very moderate extent The 
reign of Yudhi-sh^lnra was a pattern of justice and wusdom. 
Havmg conquered many countries, he announced his intention 
of performmg the Eaja-suya sacrifice, thus setting up a claim to 
universal dommion, or at least to be a king over kings. This 
excited still more the hatred and envy of the sons of Dh^^ta- 
rosh/ra, who induced their father to mvite the Pa^icZavas to 
Hastma-pura. The Xauravas had laid their plot, and insidiously 
pi evaded upon Yudhi-shfiiira to gamble His opponent was 
5akuni, undo of the Kaiirava inunces, a great gambler and a 
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clieat. Yudhi-sli/liira lost lus all • ins wealth, his palace, his king- 
dom, his brothers, himself, and, last of all, their wife. Draupadi 
■was brought mto the assembly as a slave, and when she rushed 
out she was dragged back agam by her hair by Du/i-i>dsana, an 
insult for which Lhima vowed to drmk his bloud. Dur-yodhana 
also insulted her by seating her upon his thigh, and Bhima 
vowed that he would smash that thigh Both these vows he 
afterwards performed. Through the mterference and commands 
of Dh? ita-rashfe, the possessions of Yudhi-sh/hira were restored 
to him . But he was once more tempted to play, upon the con- 
dition that if he lost he and his brothers should pass twelve 
years in the forest, and should remain incognito during the 
thirteenth year. He was agam the loser, and retired -with his 
brothers and wife into exile In the thirteenth year they en- 
tered the service of the king of Vira/a in disguise — ^Yudhi-slifhira 
as a Embman skilful as a gamester , Bhima as a cook ; Aijuna 
as a eunuch and teacher of music and dancing, Xakula as a 
horse-tramer , and Saha-deva as a herdsman Draupadi also took 
service as attendant and needlewoman of the queen, Su-desh?2a. 
The five prmces each assumed two names, one fur use among 
themselves and one for public nse. Yudhi-sh^hira was Java in 
private, Kanka m pubhc; Bhima was Jayanta and Ballava; 
Arjuna wasVijaya and B?zhan-nala, i^sakula was Jaya-sena and 
Granthika, Saha-deva was Jayad-bala and Arishfa-nemi, a Yaisya. 
The beauty of Draupadi attracted Xichaka, brother of the queen, 
and the chief man m the kmgdom He endeavoured to seduce 
her, and Bhima killed him. The relatives of Xichaka were about 
to bum Draupadi on his funeral pile, but Bhima appeared as a 
wild Gandharva and rescued her. The brothers grew in favcair, 
and rendered great assistance to the kmg in repelhng the attacks 
of the kmg of Tngartta and the Kauravas The time of exile hemg 
expired, the prmces made themselves known, and Abhimanyu, 
son of Arjnna, received Uttara, the kmg’s daughter, m marriage 
The PaTZtZavas now determined to attempt the recovery of 
their kmgdom. The kmg of Tirana became their firm ally, and 
preparations for the war began. Allies were sought on all sides. 
Krishna and Bala-rama, bemg relatives of both parties, were re- 
luctant to fight Krzshna conceded to Ai^una and Dur-yodhana 
the choice of himself unarmed or of a large army Arjuna chose 
Krishna and Dur-yodhana joyfidly accepted the army. K? zsh?ia 
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agreed to act as charioteer of his especial friend Aijuna It was 
in this capacity that he is represented to have spoken the divine 
song Bhagavad-gitaj when the nval armies were drawn up for 
battle at Kum-kshetra, a plain north of Delhu Many battles 
follow. The army of Dnr-yodhana is commanded in succession 
by his great-uncle Bhishma, Drowa his mihtary preceptor, Kariza, 
king of Anga, and /Salya, king of Maclra and brother of MadiT. 
Bhishma was wounded by Arjuna, but survived for a tune All 
the others fell m succession, and at length only three of the 
Kuru warriors — K?;pa, A^watthaman, and Xrita-varma — were 
left ahve with Dur-yodhana. Bhima and Dnr-yodhana fought in 
single combat with maces, and Dur-yodhana had his thigh broken 
and was mortally wounded. The tliree survivmg Kauravas fell 
by night upon the camp of the Pawtfavas and destroyed five 
children of the Pa?zd/avas, and all the army except the five bro- 
thers themselves. These five boys were sons of Draupadi, one 
by each of the five brothers Yudhi-shfiura’s son was Prati- 
■vundhya, BLima’s was Sruta-soma, Arjuna’s was &uta-kirtti, 
Xalcula’s was ^atanika, and Saha-deva’s was Smta-karman. 
Yudhi-sh^hira and his brothers then went to Hastmarpura, and 
after a reconcihation ^vith Dh?7ta-rash/ia, Yudhi-sh^hira was 
crowned there But he was greatly depressed and troubled at 
the loss of kmdred and friends Soon after he was seated on 
the throne, the Aswa-medha sacnfice was performed ^vlth great 
ceremony, and the Paw^^avas lived in peace and prosperity 
The old blind king Dhnta-rashfra could not forget or forgive 
the loss of his sons, and mourned especially for Dur-yodhana 
Bitter reproaches and taunts passed between him and Bhima ; 
at length he, with his wife Gandhari, with Kunti, mother of 
the PaTZfZavas, and with some of his ministers, retned to a 
hermitage in the woods, where, after two years’ residence, they 
perished m a forest fire Deep sorrow and remorse seized 
upon the Pa? 2 ^avas, and after a while Yudhi-shfiiira abdicated 
his throne and departed with his brothers to the Himalayas, in 
order to reach the heaven of Indra on Mount Meru. A dog 
followed them from Hastma-pura. The story of this journey is 
full of grandeur and tenderness, and has been most effectively 
rendered mto Enghsh by Professor Goldstucker. Sms and 
moral defects now prove fatal to the pilgrims. First fell Drau- 
padi “too great was her love for Arjuna.” Next Saha-deva ; 
“he esteemed none equal to himself.” Then Hakula ; ‘‘ever 
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vas tlie tlionglit in his heart. There is none equal in heanti to 
me.” Aijuna’s turn came next : “In one day I could destroy all 
my enemies ” Such "vras Arjnna’s boast, and he falls, for he 
fulfilled it not ” When Bhima fell he inquired the reason of his 
fall, and he "svas told, “ '\^^len thou gazedst on thy foe, thou ha^t 
cursed him with thy breath, therefore thou fallest to-day.” 
Yudhi-sh^hira went on alone with the dog until he reached the 
gate of heayen He was invited by Indra to enter, but he 
refused unless his brothers and Draupadi were also received. 
“Xot even into thy heaven would I enter jf they were not 
there ” He is assured that they are already there, and is again 
told to enter “ wearing his body of fie&h ” He agam refuses 
unless, in the words of Pope, “ admitted to that equal sky, his 
faithful dog shall bear him company.” Indra expostulates in 
vain. “I^’ever, come weal or come woe, will I abandon yon 
faithful dog.” He is at length admitted, but to his dismay he 
finds there Dm’-yodhana and his enemies, but not his brothers or 
Draupadi. He refuses to remam in heaven without them, and 
is conducted to the jaws of hell, where he beholds terrific sights 
and hears waihngs of giief and anguish He recoils, but well- 
known voices implore him to remam and assuage their suffermgs 
He triumphs in this crowning trial, and resolves to share the 
fate of Ins friends in hell rather than abide with their foes m 
heaven. Having endured this supreme test, the whole scene is 
shown to be the effect of mdyd or illusion, and he and Ins brothers 
and friends dwell with Indra m full content of heart for ever. 

Such IS the leadmg story of the Maha-bhirata, which no 
doubt had a basis of fact in the old Hindu traditions Different 
poets of different ages have added to it and embellished it by 
the powers of their imagination. Great additions have been 
made in later times. The Bhagavad-gita and the episode of 
Hala, with some others, are the productions of later writers ; the 
Han-vansa, which affects to he a part of the ]\Iaha-bharata, is 
of still later date, and besides these, it cannot be doubted that 
numerous interpolations, from smgle verses to long passages, have 
been made to uphold and further the rehgious opinions of sects and 
individuals. To use the words of Max Muller, “Tlie epic character 
of the story has throughout been changed and almost obhterated 
by the didactic tendencies of the latest editors, who were clearly 
Brahmans brought up m the strict school of the laws of Manu ” 

The date of the Maha-bharata is very uncertain, and is at best 
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a matter of conjecture and deduction. As a compiled work it is 
generally considered to be about a century later in date than the 
R^ayaTza, though there can be no doubt that the general thread 
of the story, and the incidents directly connected with it, belong 
to a period of tune anterior to the story and scenes of that epic. 
Tlie fact that the scene of the Maha-bharata is in Upper India, 
while that of the Eamaya?^a is in the Dakhin and Ceylon, is of 
itself sufficient to raise a strong presumption m favour of the 
superior antiquity of the former. Weber shows that the Maha- 
bharata was known to Dion Chrysostom in the second half of the 
jSrst century A.D , and as Megasthenes, who was in India about 
315 RC , says nothmg about the epic, Weber’s hypothesis is tliat 
the date of the Maha-bharata is between the two Professor 
Wihiams beheves that “ the earhest or pre-brahmanical composi- 
tion of both epics took place at a period not later than the fifth 
century no,” but that “the first orderly completion of the two 
poems in their Brahmanised form may have taken place m tlie 
case of the Eamayaraa about the beginning of the third century 
B.C., and m the case of the Mahorbharata still later ” Lassen 
thinks that three distinct arrangements of the Maharbharata are 
distinctly traceable The varied contents of the Maha-bhai*ata 
and their disjointed arrangement afford some warrant for these 
opimons, and although the Eamaya?^a is a compact, continuous, 
and complete poem, the professed work of one author, there are 
several recensions extant which differ considerably from each 
other. Takmg a wide interval, but none too wide for a matter of 
such great uncertamty, the two poems may be considered as having 
assumed a complete form at some period in the six centuries pre- 
ceding the Christian era, and that the Eaniaya?ia had the priority. 
The complete text of the Maharbh^ata has been twice printed in 
India, and a complete translation in French by Fauche has been 
interrupted by his deatln But M. Fauche’s translations are not 
in much repute This particular one, says Weber, “can only 
pass for a translation m a very qualified sense ” Many episodes 
and portions of the poem have been printed and translated. ' The 
following is a short epitome of the eighteen books of the Maha- 
bharata — 

I, Acl%-jparva^ ^ Introductory book ^ Describes the genealogy 
of the two famihes, the birth and nurture of Dhr^ta-rash/ra and 
Pa 92 t?u, their marriages, the births of the hundred sons of the 
former and the five of the latter, the enmity and rivalry between 
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the young princes of the two hranclies, and the winning of 
Draupadl at the swayam-vara. 

2 Sabhor-parva^ ^Assembly book’ The assembly of the 
pnnccs at Hastma-pura when Tndhi-sh^hira lost his kmgdom 
and the PaTitZavas had to retire into exile. 

3. Fana-pa^va, ‘ Forest chapter ’ The life of the Pa«c?avas in 
the Kamyaka forest. This book is one of the longest and con- 
tains many episodes among them the story of Xala, and an 
outline of the story of the EamayaTia. 

4. Fi 7 dtapa 7 va, ‘Yira/a chapter’ Adventures of the Pa?i^f- 
avas in the thirteenth year of their exile^ while they were in the 
service of King Virata. 

5 Udyogor-pawa, 'Effort book’ The preparations of both 
sides for war. 

6 Bhlshma-parva, 'Book of Bhishma.’ The battles fought 
while Bhishma commanded the Kaurava army. 

7 DroJia-paTva, ' The Book of Drona.’ Drowa s command of 
the Kaurava army. 

8. ' Book of Karwa’ Karwa’s command and his 

death at the hands of Arjuna. 

9 ^alya-parva, ' Book of /Salya.’ Alya’s command, in which 
Dur-yodliana is mortally wounded and only three Kauravas aie 
left alive. 

10 'JSTocturnal book’ The night attack of 
the three survivmg Kauravas on the Pawrfava camp. 

11. Strl-pa^va, 'Book of the women.’ The lamentations of 
Queen Gandhaii and the women over the slam 

12, Qdntipa 7 va, 'Book of consolation.’ A long and diffuse 
didactic discourse by Bliislima on the morals and duties of king:?, 
mtonded to assuage the grief of Yudhi-sb/hira. 

13 Anusdsana-pm-’va, 'Book of precepts ’ A contmuation of 
Bhislima’s discourses and bis death. 

14 Asivci-medMIcorpao m, ^ IjooIs, oi the A^wei-medihsu’ Yudln- 
shdiira’s performance of the horse sacrifice. 

15. A& 7 ama-pm^va, 'Book of the hernutage.’ The retirement 
of Dh?7.ta-rashifraj Gandhaii, and Kunti to a hermitage m the 
woods, and their death in a forest fire. 

16. MaTisala-parva, 'Book of the clubs.’ The death of 
K 77 sh?wi and Eahi-raina, the submersion of Dwaraka by the sea, 
and the mutual destruction of the Yadavas m a fight with clubs 
(liiusala) of miracsulous origm 
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17 Malid-£rastli(imha-])arva, ‘Eook of the great journey' 
Yudhi-sh^hira’s abdication of the throne, and his departure with 
his brothers towards the HunaJayas on theix way to Indra's 
heaven on ]\IouLnt Mem 

18. SicaigdroJiami-parva, ‘Eook of the ascent to heaven.' 
Entrance into heaven of Tudhi-sh^hira and his brothers, and of 
then wife Draupadl. 

The Hari-vaKsa (q v.), detailing the genealogy, birth, and life 
of K7 ^sh?^a at great length, is a supplement of much later date. 


GENEALOGY OF THE KATJEAVAS AND PAiVYJAVAS. 
' Atri, tlie iJEshi. 

Soma (Chandra or Indu), the Moon. 

Bndha. 

- I 

Ayn. 

Nahusha. 

Devayim 4* Yayati -f Sarmishiha. 

I I 


Yadavds 

Yadu (and another son) 
Trishwi. 

Devarata. 

Andhaka 

I 

;Sura 

1 

Yasudeva 


Pura (and two other sons). 

j Faumvas. 
Dushyanta + jSakuntald. 

Bharata. 

1 

Has tin. 

Knrn. 


Kuntl. 


Ganga + S^ntanu -h Satyavatl - 


K?*ish»a. Bala-rdma, 

(Lme extinct ) 


Bhishma 

Chitrangada Yichitra virya 


Ambiku- 


Yyosa + the two widows of 
Yichitra-virya 
lAmbalika 


Dhrita-rashira -f Gandharl. 


-Kuntl + Pandu + Madrl. 


Dnr-yodhana and Kama | I 

99 other sons 1 I . , . 

Yudhi-sh^hira. Bbnna. Arjuna Naknla Saha-deva. 

I 

Abhimanya. 

Parikshit. 

Janame3aya, 

{See Chandra-vansa for the intervening and following names ) 
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MAHA-BHASHYA. A commentary Ly Patanjali on tl.e 
Grammar of Pa7^ull, m answer to the criticisms of Katyayana 
A fine photo-hthographed edition has been produced, under the 
superintendence of Professor Goldstucker, at the expense of the 
Indian Government The work has received a long notice in 
Weber’s iTidi^clie Studien, voL xiin, and has been the subject of 
much discussion m the Indian Antiquaiy Other editions have 
appeared in India. 

:MAHA-BH 0 JA See Bhoja. 

jMAHA-DEYA ‘ The great god.’ A name of >Siva One 
of the Rudras 

IIAHA-DEYL ‘ The great goddess.’ A name of Devi, the 
wife of fi'iva. See DevL 

MAHA-KALA. ‘ Great Time ’ i. A name of /Siva in his 
destructive character {See /Siva.) 2 One of the twelve great 
Lingas. (See Lmga ) 3 In the caves of Elephanta this form of 
/Siva IS represented with eight arms In one hand he holds n 
human figure , in another, a sword or sacrificial axe , in a third, 
a basm of blood , in a fourth, the sacrificial bell , with two hi* 
is drawing behind him the veil which extmguishes the sun , and 
two are broken off 4 Chief of the Ga?zas or attendants on /Siva. 

MAHA-KAYYAS ‘ Great poems,’ Six are classified under 
this title — (i ) Raghu-vansa; (2) Kumara-sambhava , {3) 
Megha-duta , (4,) Kiratarjuniya , (5.) /Snmp^a-badha ; (6.) 
N aishadlia-charitra. 

MAHA-MAYA See Maya. 

IMABLA-hTArAELA ‘The great drama.’ The Hanuman- 
na^aka (qv.) 

MA HA- PATBMA JSTAXDA The last of the Xanda dynast}. 
See Chandra-gupta. 

MAHA-PRALAYA A total dissolution of the universe at 
the end of a kalpa, when the seven lokas and their inhabitants, 
men, saints, gods, and Brahma himseK, are annihilated. Called 
also Jalianaka, Kshiti, and Sanhara. 

hlAHA-PURAJVAS. ‘The great PuraTzas.’ Tlie Yishwu 
and the Bhagavata, the two great Puinwas of the Yaishnavas. 

MAHA-PTJRTJSHA. ‘ The great or supreme male ; ’ the 
supreme spirit A name of Yish7iu, 

MAHARAJIKAS A Gam or class of inferior deities, 236 
or 220 in number. 
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!MAHAR >Stfi Vydlir/ti. 

9 ^r.yaA-EiSHTRX The land of the Mahrattas. 
:.UHAE-LOKA. Loka. 

MAHAESHIS (Maha-?2shis). ^ Great i^ishis ' The great 
liishis or Prajlpatis. JSee Itisbi, 

MAHA'SEXA. ‘ The great captain ' A name of Kartikeya, 
god of war. 

!MAHAT The great intellect pioduced at the creation 
See Yishmi Pnra^ia, 1 29. 

IMAHATMTA. ‘jMagnammit}'.’ A legend of a shrine or 
other holy place. 

MAHA-YIRA CHAEITA ‘ The exploits of the great hero 
(Rama) ’ A drama hy Bhava-hhhti, translated into English hy 
Pickford There are several editions of the text. “ The situa- 
tions and sentiments of this drama are of a stirrmg and martial 
description, and the language is adapted with singular fehcity to 
the subject from which it springs ” — JFilson 
MAHA-YOGI ^ The great ascetic ’ A name of Siyqu 
IMAHA-YUGA A great Yuga or age, consisting of 
4,320,000 years See Yuga 

]MAHENDRA A name of Indra. One of the seven moun- 
tain ranges of India , the lulls which run from Gondwana to 
Oiissa and the Xorthem Circars. See Kula-parvatas. 
MAHEaSY^ARA a name of /Siva 
jVIAHESWARA PGRAxYA See Pura/m 
MAHISHA, MAHISHASURA. i The great Asma or de- 
mon killed by Skanda in the Malia-bharata (See Krauncha.) 
2 Also a demon killed by Cha7zd'a or Durgl 
9 ^IAHIaSH]\IATI, ILlmSmiATl The capital of Karta- 
viiya, king of the Talajanghas, who had a thousand arms It 
has been identified by Colonel Tod with the village of Chuli 
j\raheswar, wluch, according to him, is stiU. called the village 
of the thousand-armed.” 

MAHODAYA A name of the city of Kanauj 
IMAHORAGA (Maha + uraga) ‘ Great serpent ^ The serpent 
/S'eslia, or any other great serpent 

]\IAIN’AKA. A mountain* stated 111 the ]\Iaha-bharata to l)ii 
north of Kailua , so called as being the son of Himavat and Me- 
nak^ YTien, as the poets sing, Indra clipped the wings of the 
mountains, this is said to have been the only one which escapeil. 
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This moTintain, according to some, stands in Central India, and, 
according to others, near the extremity of the Peninsula. 

MAITREYA A iZishi, son of Kusaiava, and disciple of 
Parasara He is one of the interlocutors in the Yish^zu and 
Bhagavata Pura;zas 

hLlITKEYL ife of the iJzshi Yajna^valkya, who was m- 
doctrmated by her husband ui the mysteries of lehgion and 
philosophy. 

MAITRI, MAITRAYAAT An Upamshad of the Black 
Yajur-veda. It has been edited and translated by Professor 
Cowell for the Bibliotheca Indicu 

MAKAHDL A city on the GaAges, the capital of Southern 
Panch^a. 

MAKAR A A huge sea animal, which has been taken to be 
the crocodile, the shark, the dolphin, A'c, but is probably a 
fabulous animal. It represents the sign Capricoinus m the 
Hin du zodiac, and is depicted with the head and forelegs of 
an antelope and the body and tail of a fish It is the Tehicle 
of YaruTza, the god of the ocean, and its figure is borne on the 
banner of Kama-deva, god of love It is also called Ka?2/aka, 
Asita-danshfi:a, ‘black teeth,’ and Jala-rupa, ‘water form.’ 

hLiKAEAS The five m’s JSee Tantra. 

MAKHAA^AT. A name of Indra 

MALATI-MAEHAA^A (Malati and Madhava) A drama by 
Bhava-bhuti, translated by YTilsoru “This drama,” says the 
translator, “ offers nothing to offend the most fastidious dehcacy, 
and may be compared m this respect advantageously with many 
of the dramas of modern Europe which treat of the passion (of 
love) that constitutes its subject.” 

MALAA'A The country of Malwa. 

MALAA^IKAGYIAIITEA (Malavika and Agnimitra). A 
drama ascribed to K^-dasa, and although inferior to his other 
productions, it is probably his work The text, with a translation, 
has been pubhshed by TuUberg. There is a German translation 
by Y'^eber, an English one by Tawney, and a French one by 
Foucaux The text has been printed at Bombay and Calcutta. 

AIALAYA. The country of Malabar proper , the moun- 
tains bordermg Malabar See Kula-parvatas 

lilALIHA-MUEHA. ‘ Black faced.’ Erikshasas and other 
demons, represented as ha'\ mg black faces. 
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MALEXI. ‘ Surrounded with a garland (jixdla ) ' of Champa 
trees A name of the city of Champa. 

ALL TX AT ? JT TX A , A name of S^ira. One of the twelve 
great Lingas See Linga. 

]\IALLIXATHA A poet, and author of commentaries of 
great repute on several of the great poems, as the Eaghu-vansa, 
]Meglia-cluta, jSi 6 upala-badha, &c. 

]SIAXASA ' The intellectual ’ A name of the supreme being. 
Thus defined in the Maha-bharata Tlie primeval god, with- 
out beginning or dissolution, inJmsible, undecaying, and im- 
mortal, who is knoivn and called hy great it/shis Manasa ” 
ILlXASA, :\LlXASA-SAEOYARA The lake Manasa m 
the Himrilayas In the Yayu PuraTza it is stated that when the 
ocean fell from heaven upon Mount Meru, it ran four times 
round the mountam, then it divided mto four rivers which ran 
down the mountam and formed four great lakes, Aruwoda on the 
east, Sitoda on the west, ]\Iaha-hhadTa on the north, and Manasa 
on the south According to the mythological account, the nver 
Ganges flows out of it, hut in reality no river issues from this 
lake, though the river Satlej flows from another and larger lake 
called Eavam-hrada, which hes close to the west of Manasa 
MAXASA, MAXASA-DEYL Sister of the serpent king 
/Stesha, andivife of the sage Jarat-karu She is also called Jagad- 
gaurl, Xitya (eternal), and Padmavati. She had special power 
m counteracting the venom of serpents, and was hence called 
Yislia-hara, 

]\LlXASA-PTJTEAS. ^ !Mmd (born) sons ’ The seven or ten 
mmd-born sons of Brahma. See PrajapatL 

MAXAS-TALA The lion on which Devi rides 
MAXAYA DHAEMA- 5 ASTEA The code of Mann. See 
Manu Sanhita 

!MAXAYA KALPA-SCfTEA Manu s work on Yaidik rites. 
Part of it has been pubh&hed in facsimile by Goldstucker. 
MAXAYA PUEAiYA See Purawa 
MAXAYI. The wife of Manu Also called Manayi. 

]\IAXD A-KARiVT A sage who dwelt m the Da?2Jaka forest, 
and IS said m the Eamaya^a to have formed a lake which was 
known by his name. His austerities alarmed the gods, and 
Indra sent five Apsarases to beguile him from his penance of 
“ standmg m a pool and feedmg on nothing but axr for 10,000 
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years.” They succeeded, and became his drives, and inhabited a 
house concealed in the lake, ^hich, from them, Tras called Pan- 
chapsaras. 

hlAiSTDAKI^^'L The heavenly Ganges The Ganges. An 
arm of the Ganges -which flo-ws through Kedara-natha A nver 
near the mountam Chitra-ku/a (q v ) in Bundelkhand It was 
near the abode of Eama and Sita, and is mentioned both in the 
EamayaTza and hlaha-bh^ta. It would seem to be the modem 
Pisum 

MAiVDALA ‘A circle, orb ’ A circuit or temtonal division, 
as Chola-maTzrfala, i e , Coromandel According to one arrange- 
ment, the Sanhita of the -^zg-veda is divided mto ten Majzrfalas 

]\IAiV!Z)ALA-Xit/TYA A circular dance. The dance of 
the Gopis round K? zshTza and Eadha. 

lIAhTDA-PALA A childless saint, who, accordmg to the 
Maha-bharata, after long perseverance in devotion and asceticism, 
died and went to the abode of Tama. His desires being stiE 
unsatisfied, he inquired the cause, and was told that ah his 
devotions had failed because he had no son, no ])uim {put, 
‘heh,’ tia, ‘drawer ’), to save him from hell. He then assumed 
the form of a species of bird called iSarngika, and by a female 
of that species, who was called Jarita, he had four sons. 

MANDAEA The great mountam which the gods used for 
the churnmg of the ocean. It is supposed to be the mountam 
so named in Pbagalpur, which is held sacred See Kunna- 
avatara, under Avatara. 

hlAlSTDAYl Daughter of Xu5a-dhwaja, cousin of Sita, and 
wife of Eama’s brother Eharata. 

MAHDEHAS A class of terrific Eakshasas, who were hos- 
tile to the sun and endeavoured to devour hirrL 

MAHDHATiZZ A king, son of Tuvanaswa, of the race of 
Ikshwaku, and author of a hymn in the i^zg-veda. The Han- 
vansa and some of the Purazias make Mandhat? i to have been 
horn m a natural way from his mother Gauri, but the Yisll7^u 
and Lliagavata Puranas tell an extraordmary story about bis 
birth, which is probably based upon a forced derivation of bis 
name. Tuvanaswa had no son, which gneved him much. 
Some holy sages near whom he lived instituted a religious nte 
to procure progeny for him. One night they placed a conse- 
cinted vessel of water upon an altar as part of their ceremony, 
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and tlie water became endowed with probfic energy. Yuvan- 
a^wa woke np in the night thirstj, and finding the water, ho 
drank it So he conceived, and in due time a child came forth 
from his right side The sages then asked who would suckle 
the child, whereupon India appeared, gave his finger for the 
child to suck, and said, ^‘He shall suck me,” mam ayam dlids- 
yah These words were contracted, and the hoj was named 
Maiidhat?^ TVhen he grew np he had three sons and fifty 
daughters. An old sage named Saubhari came to Mandhatn 
and asked that one might he given him to wife. Unwilling 
to give one to so old and emaciated a man, hnt yet afraid to 
refuse, the king temporised, hnt at length yielded to the sage’s 
request that the matter might he left to the choice of the girls. 
Saubhari then assumed a handsome form, and there was such 
a contention for him that he had to marry the whole fifty, 
and he provided for them a row of crystal palaces m a most 
beautiful garden. 

IMAITDODAEL Eava^ia’s favourite wife and the mother of 
Indra-jit 

]\liiVi)IJKETA. A teacher of the i??g-veda, who derived 
Ills knowledge from his father, Indra-pramati 

MAiVlDUKTA. Name of an Upamshad translated by Dr 
Eoer in the Bibliotheca Indica, 

JMANGALA The planet Mars, identified with Xartikeya, 
the god of war He was son of /Siva and the Earth, and as son 
of the Earth is called Angaraka, Dhauma, Bhumi-putra, Mahi- 
suta He is also called Siva-gharma-ja, ‘bom of the sweat of 
Siva Gaganolmnka, ‘ the torch of the sky , ’ Lolnta, ‘the red ; ’ 
Navarchi, ‘ the nine-rayed / Chara, ‘the spy,’ itiwantaka, ‘ender 
of debts, patron of debtors.’ See Kartikeya 

MAJV'I-BHADEA The chief of the Yakshas and guardian 
of travellers 

MAAHMAT A Eakshasa slain hy Bhima 

IMAAn-PUEA. A city on the sea-coast of Kalinga, where 
Bahhru-vSbana, the son of Ar}una, dwelt Wheeler identifies it 
with the modem Munnipur or Muneepore, east of Bengal ; but 
this is very questionabla 

MANMATHA A name of Kama, god of love. 

MANTHAEA An ugly deformed slave, nurse of Queen 
Kaikeyi, who stirred up her mistress’s jealousy against Eama- 
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thandra, and led her to persuade King Dasa-ratha to hani'^h 
Rama from court /Satni-glina heat her and threatened to kill 
her, but she was saved by his brother Bharata. 

LIANTRA. Tliat portion of the Veda which consists of 
hymns, as distinct from the Brabmay^as See Veda 

jMANU. (Prom the root man, to think ) ^ The man ’ Tins 
name belongs to fourteen mythological progenitors of mankind 
and rulers of the earth, each of whom holds sway for the jieriod 
called a Llanwantara {manu-antam), the age of a Mann, %,e , a 
period of no less than 4,320,000 years The first of these Manus 
■was Swayam-bhuva, who sprang from Swayam-bhii, the self- 
existent The self-existent, as identified vith Brahma the 
creator, divided himself into two persons, male and female 
Rrom this pan was produced the male Viraj, and from him 
sprang the Manu Swayam-bhuva. As the actmg creator, this 
ilNIann produced the ten Piajdpatis or progenitors of manlcind, 
called also Mahardiis (maha^'ishu). According to another ac- 
count, this Manu sprang from the incestuous intercourse of 
Brahma with his daughter and wife, ^yata-rupa. Brahma created 
lumself Manu, ^‘born of and identical with his origmal self, and 
the female portion of lumself he constituted Sata-rnpa,” vhom 
IMann took to wife. The law-book commonly known as Manu is 
ascribed to this Manu, and so also is a Sutra work on ntnal hear- 
ing the same name. The Mann of the present age is tlie seventh, 
named Vaivaswata, ‘sun-born,’ who was the son of Vivaswat, the 
sun, and he is a Kshatriya by race. He is also called Satya-vrahi 
There are various legends about his having been saved from a 
great flood by Yishmi or Brahma The names of the fourteen 
IManns axe — (i.) Swayam-hhuva, (2.) Swarochisha, (3.) Auttami, 
(4 ) Tamasa, (5 ) Eaivata, (6 ) Chakshusha, (7.) Vaivaswata or 
tSatya-vrata, (8 ) Savaim, (9.) Daksha-savarwa, (10 ) Brahmr- 
savaryia, (ii.) Hharma-savania, (12.) Savarwa or Rudin-savar/ia, 
(13 ) Ranchya, (14 ) Bhautya 

The sons of Manu Vaivaswata iveie — Ikshwaku, Habliaga or 
N? iga, Dh? zsh^a, S'aryati, Harishyanta, Pransu, Nabhiiganedish/a 
or Kabhanedish^a, Karusha, and Pyishadhra, But theie is some 
variety in the names. 

With the seventh Manu, Vaivaswata, is connected the very 
curious and interesting legend of the deluge, The first account 
of this is found in the Satapatha Brahmawa, of which the fol- 
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lowing IS a snnimaiy — One morning, in tlie water which was 
hionght to ilanu for washing his hands, he caught a fish which 
spake, and said, “ Take care of me and I will preserve thee ” 
Mann asked, T'rom what wilt thou preserve me ” The fisli 
answered, “A flood will carry away all livmg beings , I will save 
thee from that ” The fish desired Manu to keep him ahve in 
an earthen vessel, to remove him to a dyke as he grew larger, 
and eventually to the ocean, “ so that he might be beyond the 
risk of destruction.’' The fish grew inpidly, and agam addressed 
Manu, saying, After so many years the deluge will take place , 
then construct a ship and pay me homage, and when the waters 
use, go into the ship and I will rescue thee Manu did as he 
was desired, he built the ship, conveyed the fish to the ocean, 
and did him homage. The flood rose, and Manu fastened tlie 
cable of the ship to the fish’s hom. Thus he passed over the 
northern mountain (the Himalaya, as the commentator explains). 
The fish then desired Mann to fasten the ship to a tree, and to 
go down with the subsidmg waters He did so, and found that 
the flood had swept away all hving creatures He alone was 
left Desirous of offspring, he offered sacrifice and engaged in 
devotion. A woman was produced, who came to Manu and 
declared herself Ins daughter. ‘‘ With her he lived, worshipping 
and toilmg in arduous rehgious rites, desirous of offspiing With 
her he begat the offspring which is the offspring of Manu ” 

The story, as told in the Maha-bharata, represents Manu as 
engaged in devotion by the side of a river, and the fish craving 
his protection from the bigger fisL Manu placed the fish in a 
glass vase, but it grew larger and larger tiU the ocean alone could 
contain it. Then it warned Manu of the coming flood, and 
directed him to build a ship and to embark mtli the seven 
i^ishis. He did so, and fastened his ship to the horn of the fish 
Then, according to tlie rendering of Professor Wifiiams — 

“ Along the ocean m that stately ship was borne the lord of men, 
and through 

Its dancing, tumbhng billows and its roaring waters , and the 
bark, 

Tossed to and fro by violent winds, reeled on the surface of the 
deep, 

StagLjeriiig and tremhhng like a drunken woman . land was seen 
no more, 
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Nor far horizon, nor the space between ; for everywhere aroxmtl 

Spread the wild waste of waters, reeking atmosphere, and bound- 
less sky. 

And HOW’, w’hen all the world was deluged, nought appeared above 
the waves 

But Manu and the seven sages, and the fish that drew the bark. 

Unwearied thus for years on years that fish pulled on the ship 
across 

The heaped-np waters, till at length it bore the vessel to the peak 

Of Himavan , then, softly smiling, thus the fish addressed the 
sage , 

* Haste now to bind thy ship to this high crag Know me, the lord 
of all, 

The great creator Brahma, mightier than all might, omnipotent 

By me, m fi^h-like shape, have you been saved m dire emergent v 

Fiom Manu aU creation, gods, Asuras, men, must be produced ; 

By him the world must be created, that which moves and moveth 
not ’ ” 

The commentators on this legend of the Maha-bharata give a 
metaphysical turn to the legend, and endeavour to illustrate it by 
philosophical and allegorical interpretations The same story is 
reproduced with variations in the hlatsya, Bhagavata, and Agm 
Pura?ias, and Muir has given translations of the passages in 
voL 1. of his Sanshit Texts 

In the Eamaya?ia nientsin is made of a female Manu, and 
it appears that the word is sometimes used for “ the wife of 
JManii ” 

MANU-SANHITA The weU-known law-book, the Code 
of Manu, or Institutes of Manu It is attributed to the fii'st 
hlanu, Swayam-hhuva, who existed nearly thirty milhons of years 
ago, but it bears the marks of being the production of more than 
one mind. This is the first and chief of the w orks classified as 
Sm? iti, and is ’a collection or digest of current laws and creeds 
rather than a planned systematic code It is the foundation of 
Hindu law, and is held in the highest reverence Tlie work 
belongs to a period later than that of the Yedas, when the 
Brahmans had obtained the ascendancy, hnt its deities are 
those of the Vedic rather than the Epic or Puramc age It is 
apparently anterior to the philosophical schools. The fifth cen- 
tury B c is supposed to he about the time when it was composed, 
but the rules and precepts it contains had probably existed as 
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ti-aditions long "befoie. It is commonly called the Code of Mann, 
and -was current among the Manavas, a class or school of Brah- 
mans who were followers of the Black Yajur-veda, hut it deals 
Avith many subjects besides law, and is a most important record 
of old Hindu society. It is said to have consisted originally of 
100,000 verses, arranged in twenty-four chapters, that Xarada 
shortened the work to 12,000 verses; and that Sumati made a 
second abridgment, reducmg it to 4000, but only 2685 are extant 
It IS evident that there was moie than one redaction of the law s 
of the Mfinavas, for a B? ihan or Y? fhan Manu, ^ great !Manu,’ and 
V? iddha Manu, ^ old Manu,’ are often referred to Sir W. Jones s 
translation, edited by Haughton, is excellent, and is the basis of all 
others in Preneh, German, &c The text has often been printed. 

jJklA^N’TTANTAEA (Manu-antara) The life or period of a 
!Manu, 4,320,000 yeais. 

ilARICHA. A E^shasa, son of Taraka. Accordmg to the 
Ramayawa he interfered wuth a sacrifice which was hemg per- 
formed by Yi 5 wamitra, but was encountered by Rama, who 
discharged a weapon at him, which drove him one hundred 
yojanas out to sea He was afterwards the minister of Eava^a, 
and accompanied him to the hermitage where Rama and Siu 
were dwelhng There, to mveigle Rama, he assumed the shape 
of a golden deer, which Rama pursued and killed. On receiv- 
ing his death-wound he resumed a Rakshasa form and spake, 
and Rama discovered whom he had killed. In the meanwhile 
Ravawa had earned off Sita 

AIARlCHL Chief of the Maruts. ]!^ame of one of the 
Prajapatis. {Sec, Prajapati.) He is sometimes represented as 
springing direct from Brahma. He was father of Ka^yapa, and 
one of the seven great .Bishis Sm itishi. 

jyiARISHA Daughter of the sage and wife of the 

Prachetasas, but from the mode of her birth she is called 
‘‘ the nursling of the trees, and daughter of the wind and the 
moon.'' She was mother of Daksha Her mother was a celestial 
nymph named Pramlocha, who beguiled the sage Kawdu from 
his devotions and hved with him for a long time. When the 
sage awoke from his voluptuous delusion, he drove her from his 
presence. ^‘She, passing through the air, wiped the perspmar 
tion from her with the leaves of the trees," and “ the clnld slic 
had conceived by the Rishi came forth from the pores of her skin 
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ill drops of perspiration The trees received the livmg ue’wrs, 
and the vrmds collected them into one ma&s Sonia matured 
this by his rays, and gradually it increased m size till the ex- 
halations that had rested on the tree-tops became the lovely 
girl named MlrisliL” — Vishnu Purdna, According to the same 
authority Marisha had been in a former birth the childless 
vndow of a hing Her devotion to YisIitiu gained his favour, 
and he desired her to ask a boon. She bewailed her childless 
state, and prayed that in succeeding births she might have 
‘‘ honourable husbands and a son equal to a patnaith ” She 
received the promise that she should be of marvellous bmh, 
f^hould be very beautiful, and should have ten husbands t f 
mighty prowess, and a son whose posterity should fill the 
universe. This legend is no doubt an addition of later dat»^, 
invented to account for the marvellous origin of ^Marisha 

hlAEKAJVDEYA A sage, the son of and reputed 

author of the M^kaw&ya Purawa. He was remarkable for his 
austerities and great age, and is called Dirghajms, ^the lon^-hA"ed ' 
MlEKAiVDEYA PUEAAA ‘ That Pura«a m which, 
commencmg with the story of the birds that were acquainted 
vith right and wrong, eveiythmg is narrated fully by Mar- 
ka?wZeya as it was explained by holy sages in reply to the 
question of the hlum, is called the MorkaTZiZeya, contaming 
9000 verses ” This Purana is narrated in the first place hy 
Ma.rka?z^eya, and in the second by certain fabulous buds pro- 
foundly versed m the Yedas, who relate their knowledge in 
answer to the questions of the sage Jainunu ‘‘It has a character 
different from all the other Purawas It has nothmg of a 
sectarial spirit, httle of a religious tone , rarely inserting prayeis 
and invocations to any deity, and such as are mserted aie 
brief and moderate. It deals httle in precepts, ceremomal 01 
moral Its leadmg feature is narrative, and it presents an un- 
interrupted succession of legends, most of which, when ancient, 
are embellislied with new circumstances, and, when new, par- 
take so far of the spirit of the old, that they are disinterested 
creations of the imagmation, having no particular motive, bemg 
designed to recommend no special doctrine or observance 
YHiether they are derived from any other source, or w’hether 
they are original inventions, it is. not possible to ascertain. 
They are most probably, for the greater part at least, ongiiial , 
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and the 'whole has been narrated in the compiler’s own mannor, 
a manner superior to that of the Piim?2as in general, with ex- 
ception of the Bhagavata,” The popular Durga Mahatmya or 
Cha 32 ^Zipa/ha is an episode of this Purawa. In the absence of 
any guide to a positive conclusion as to the date, it may con- 
jectnrally be placed m the ninth or tenth century. Professor 
Banerjea places it m the eighth century. Tins Pura^ia has been 
published in the Bibliotheca IMica^ and translated by the Eev, 
Professor K M Banerjea. 

IMAETTANDA. In the Vedas the sun or sun god. 

^MAETTA-MUKBA. 'Human-facecL’ Any being m whicli 
the figures of a man and ammal are combmed 

MAEUTS The storm gods, who hold a very prominent 
place in the Vedas, and are represented as friends and allies 
of India. Vanous origms are assigned to them. They are sons 
of Kudra, sons and brothers of Indin, sons of the ocean, sons of 
heaven, sons of earth. They are armed with lightnings and 
thunderbolts, and “nde on the whirlwind and direct the storm ” 
The number of them is said in one place to be thnce sixty, and 
in another only twenty-seven. In the E^aya 72 a they are repre- 
sented to have them origin in an unborn son of Diti, whom 
India dashed mto forty-nine pieces with his thunderbolt, and m 
compassion converted mto Maruts This is also the story 
told m the PuraTzas, and they are said to have obtamed their 
name from the words ma rodi\ ‘weep not,’ which India ad- 
dressed to them Aschohast on the Veda says, that after them 
birth from Biti, as above told, Siva and Parvati beheld them in 
great affliction, and the latter asked ^Siva to transform the lumps 
of flesh mto boys , he accordmgly made them boys of like form, 
like age, and similarly accoutred, and gave them to Parvati as 
her sons, whence they are called the sons of Eudra. Other 
legends are, that Pmvati, hearmg the lamentations of Diti, 
entreated /Siva to give forms to the shapeless births, telling them 
not to weep {ma, lodlh ) , and another, that he actually begot 
them m the form of a bull on P?ithivl, the earth, as a cow 
{See Diti ) All these legends have manifestly been mvented to 
explain those passages of the Vedas which make the Maruts 
the sons of Eudra. The world of the Maruts, called M^uta, is 
the appomted heaven of Vaisyas 2. The god of the wmd, and 
regent of the north-west quarter. 
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AETJTTA. I A descendant of Mann Vaivaswata. He was 
Lakxavarti, or universal monarch, and performed a celebrated 
fice Never,” says the Vxsb^ra Pnra^za, “was beheld on 
1 a sacrifice eqnal to the sacrifice of Marutta. All the im- 
lents and utensils were made of gold, Indra was intoxicated 
the libations of soma juice, and the Lrahmans were en- 
ired with the magnificent donations they received. The 
is of heaven encompassed the nte as guards, and the assembled 
attended to behold it.” According to the Yayu PuraTza, 
itta was taken to heaven with his kindred and friends by 
varta, the officiating priest at this sacrifice. But the Mar- 
^eya PuraTza says he was killed after he had laid down lus 
n and retired to the woods. 2. A king of the Solar race, 
was killed by Vapushmat, and fearfully avenged by his son 
a (q.v ). 

ATALL Charioteer of Indra. 

ATANGA. ‘An elephant.^ A man who was brought up 
Brahman but was the son of a Cha?2^Zala His story, as 
in the Maha-bh^ata, relates that he was mercilessly goading 
ss’s foal which he was driving. The mother ass, seeing this, 
her foal that she could expect no bettei, for her driver was 
hahman but a Cha?2cfala. Matanga, addressing the ass as 
)st intelligent,” begged to know how this was, and was in- 
ed that his mother when intoxicated had received the 
inces of a low-hom barber, and that he, the offspring, was a 
and no BrSbman. In order to obtain elevation to the 
ion of a Brahman, he went through such a course of aus- 
les as alarmed the gods Indra refused to admit him He 
ivered again for a hundred years, but still Indra persistently 
jed such an impossible request, and advised him to seek 
i other boon. Nothing daunted, ho went on a thousand 
3 longer, with the same result Though dejected he did not 
air, hut proceeded to balance himself on his great toe He 
mixed to do this for a hundred years, when he was reduced 
ere skin and bone, and was on the point of falling Indra 
lj to support him, but inexorably refused his request, and, 
a further importuned, “gave him the poiver of moving 
't hke a bird, and changing his shape at will, and of being 
mred and renowned.” In the Eamayawa, Eama and Sita 
ed the hermitage of Matanga near iZishya-muka mountain. 
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]^IATAEI->yW AN. An aerial being ’W’bo is represented in the 
itig-veda as bringing do^ or producing Agm (fire) for the 
Bh? igus By some supposed to be the wind. 

SLiTHUEA. An ancient and celebrated city on the right 
bank of the Yamuna, surviving in the modem Muttra. It was 
the birthplace of zsh?ia and one of the seven sacred cities Tho 
Vish^iu Pura?ia states that it was originally called Madhn or 
Madhu-vana, from the demon Madhn, who reigned there, but 
that when Lava?ia, his son and successor, was killed by Satru- 
ghna, the conqueror set np his own rule there and built a city 
which he called Madhnra or Mathura 

MATJS 7 S. ‘ Mothers ^ The divme mothers. These appear 
to have been originally the female energies of the great gods, as 
Brahmayzi of Brahma, Maheswarl of ^Siva, Yaish7iavi of Ahsh?^, 
Indra?!! or Aindn of Indra, &c The number of them was 
seven or eight or sixteen, but in the later mythology they have 
increased out of number. They are connected with the Tantra 
worship, and are represented as worshipping Siva and attending 
upon his son Kartikeya 

l\rATSYA ^AfisL' i The Fish Incarnation. (SeeAvatara) 
2 Name of a country. Wilson says, ^‘Dinajpoor, Eungpoor, 
and Cooch Behar/^ but there was more than one country of this 
name, and one would appear to have been situated in Northern 
India. Manu places Matsya in Brahmaishi. Accordmg to the 
Maha-bharata, King Yirajfa’s capital was called Matsya, his peopLi 
also were called Matsyas, and he himself was styled Matsya 
General Cunningham finds it m the neighbourhood of Jaypur, 
and says tliat the town of Yirai or Baira?, 105 miles south of 
Delln, was its capital 

MATSYA PTJEAAf A This PuraTza is so called from its con- 
tents having been narrated to Manu by Yislmu in the form of a 
fish (mahyay It consists of between 14,000 and 15,000 stanz!i«? 
This woik “ is a miscellaneous compilation, hut includes in its 
contents the elements of a genuine PurrL?ia At the same time, 
it IS of too mixed a character to be considered as a genuine work 
of the Paura?tik class. Many of its chapters arc the same as 
parts of the Yishmi and Padma PuraTjas It has also drawn 
largely from the Malia-bharata. “ xllthough a 5 faiva woik, it is 
not exclusively so, and it has no such soctarial absurdities as the 
Kurma and Linga.” 
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MATJITEYAS. A dass of Gandharvas, sons of Kasyapa, 
Tv'ho d\relt beneatli the earth, and were sixty millions m nxmi- 
h^^r. They overpowered the Nagas, and compelled them to fle^i 
to VishOT for Eiasiatance, and he sent Puiukutsa against them, 
who destroyed them 

MATJEYA. The djmasty founded by Chandra-gupta at 
Pa/ali-putra (Patna) m hlagadha. According to the Tishrtu 
Purarea, the Maurya kings were ten in number and reigned 137 
years Their names were — (i.) Chandra-gupta, (2 ) Bmdu-sara, 
(3.) Asoka-vardhana, (4 ) Su-y£u>as, (5 ) Da^a-ratha, (6.) Sangata, 
(7.) iSali-suka, (S ) Soma-sarman, (9) #Sa5a-dliarman, (10) 
had-iatha. The names vary m other Pura/ias See Chandia- 
gupta 

^klAYA. A Daitya who was the architect and artificer of tlie 
Asuras, as Vm^a-karma was the artificer of the Suras or god^ 
Ho was son of Yiprachitti and father of Yajra-k^a and ]Mando- 
dari, wufe of Eava?za, He dwelt m the Deva-giri mountains not 
ery far from Dellii, and his chief works were in the neighboui- 
hood of that city, wheie he worked for men as well as Daityas 
The ITaha-bharata speaks of a palace he built for the Pawrfavas 
In the Hari-vansa he appears frequently both as victor and van' 
quished in contests ^vith the gods. 

MAYA ‘ Illusion, deception.’ i. Illusion personified a- .1 
female form of celestial origin, created for the purpose of beguil- 
ing some individual Sometimes identified with Duiga as the 
source of spells, or as a personification of the unreahty of worldly 
things. In this character she is called Maya-devi or MaM- 
inaya 2. A name of Gaya, one of the seven sacred cities 

MAYA-DEYl, MAYA-YATl Wife of the demon Sambara 
She brought up Piudyumna, the son of X?i3h7za, and subse- 
quently mamed him Pradyumna is represented as being a 
levived embodiment of Kama, the god of love , and m accoid- 
ance wuth tins legend Mayii-vati is identified with his wife Eati, 
the Hindu Yenus See Mayl 

MAYU ‘ Bleater, bello-wei ’ The Hiimaras are called Mayus. 

MEDHATITHI Name of a who was a Yedic i?7shi. 

There is a legend m one of the TJpanishads that he was earned 
up to heaven by Indra in the form of a ram, because the god had 
been pleased with his austerities. Cf Ganymeda 

MEDINl Tlie earth See Kai^ablia 
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:MEDmi-KOSKA. A -wen-knowu San^kut 
vocabulary. There are printed editions 

MEGHA-DUTA. ‘Cloud messenger’ A celebrated poem 
by Koli-dasa, m ^hich a banished Yaksha implores a cloud to 
convey tidings of him to his vufe. It has been translated into 
English verse by 'W'llson, and there are versions m Erench and 
German. The text has been prmted with a vocabulary by 
Johnson. 

!MEGHA-XADA. A son of EavaTia. See Indra-jit. 

!MEKALA S’ame of a mountam from which the ITarmada 
river is said to rise, and from which it is called Mekala and 
IVIekala-kanya, ‘daughter of Mekala’ There was a people of 
this name, who probably hved in the vicinity of this mountam 
Their kmgs were also called Mekalas, and there appears to have 
been a city Mekala 

MENA, hlENAKA. i In the Eig-veda, a daughter of 
Ynshan-aswa A Brahma^za tells a strange story of Indra 
havmg assumed the form of Mena and then fallen in love with 
her In the Purawas, wife of Himavat and mother of Uma and 
Ganga, and of a son named Mainaka. 2 An Apsaras sent to 
seduce the sage Yiswamitra from his devotions, and succeeding 
m this object, she became the mother of the nymph Sakuntala. 

MERIT A fabulous mountam in the navel or centre of the 
earth, on which is situated Swarga, the heaven of India, con- 
taining the cities of the gods and the habitations of celestial 
spirits. The Oijmpus of the Hmdus. Regarded as a terresti'ial 
object, it would seem to be some mountam north of the Hjima- 
layas. It is also Sumeru, Hemadri, ‘ golden moimtain , ’ Ratna- 
smu, ‘jewel peak;’ Kaniikachala, ‘lotus mouutam/ and 
Amaradri and Deva-parvata, ‘ mountain of the gods ’ 

MERU-SAYARYAS The nmth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth Manus, said to be the “ miud-engendered sons of a 
daughter of Daksha by himself and the thi’ee gods Brahm^ 
Dharma, and Rudra, to whom he presented her on Mount 
Meru.’* The signification of the appellation Meru is obvious ; 
that of Savarzia or Savaiizi sigmfies that they were all of one 
caste (vaina) 

MiMANSA A school of philosophy. See Dar^ana. 

MlMlNSA-DAR^ANA A work' on the Mimmsa philo- 
sophy. Prmted in the Bibliotheca Iiidica, 
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SllMAXSA-YAETTIKA A work on the jMini^a philo- 
iiophy by Knmarila Bha^^gu 

]MIXJIKA (mas ) and MIXJIKA (fem.) Two beings who, 
accoiding to the Maha-bharata, sprang from the seed of Eudra, 
which was spilt upon a mountain. They are to be worshipped 
Ijy those who rfiesire the welfare of children 

MITAXSHAEA. A commentary by Vijnane^wara on V •=* 
Smiiti or text-book of Tajnawalkya. The authonty of this 
book IS admitted all over India, with the exception of Bengal 
proper. The portion on inheritance has been translated by 
Colebrooke, and mto Erench by Orianne The text has beeii 
printed in India. 

MITHILA. A city, the capital of Videha or Xorth Bihar, 
which corresponds to the modem Tirhut and Puraniya, between 
the Gandaki and Koa rivers It has given its name to one of 
the five northern nations of Brahmans {see Brahman), and to a 
school of law It was the country of Kmg Janaka, and the 
name of his capital, Janaka-pura, still survives in ‘‘ danakpoor,” 
on the northern frontier 

j\IITEA Probably connected with the Persian jMithi'a. A 
form of the sun. In the Vedas he is generally associated with 
Varu??a, he being the ruler of the day and Taru 72 a the ruler of 
the night They together uphold and rule the earth and sky, 
guard the world, encourage rehgion, and chastise sin. He is 
one of the Adityas or sons of Aditi 

MITEA-SAHA A kmg called also Kalmasha-pada (q.v ) 

MLECHHAS. Foreigners, barbarians, people not of Aryan 
race 

MOHA-MUDGAEA. ^ Hammers fox ignorance.^ A poem 
in explanation of the Yedhita philosophy. It has been punted 
and translated by Xcve. 

Mi?/CHCHHAEAyL ' The toy-cart ’ A drama in ten acts 
by Kmg fihdraka, supposed to be the oldest Sansknt drama 
extant, and to have been written in the first or second centur}" 
A.D. The country over which /Shdraka reigned is not known. 
This play, says AYilson, its translator, is a curious and mterest- 
ing picture of national manners . free from aU exterior 
mfluence or adulteration It is a portrait purely Indian. It 
represents a state of society sufficiently advanced in civihsation 
to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very far from 
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offering a flattering simiJitnde, altliongli not without some 
attractive features.” Wilhams observes, “ The dexterity wnth 
which the plot is arranged, the ingenuity with which the inci- 
dents are connected, the skill with which the characters are 
delineated and contrasted, the boldness and fehcity of the 
diction, are scarcely unworthy of our own great dramatists.” 
There are translations in French and several editions of the 
text 

hliJJGAlSrKA-LEKHA. A play in four acts, written by 
Yi5wa-natha at Benares The piece takes its name from the 
herome, a prmcess of K^arupa. It is a comparatively modern 
work. 

]\IjBJTYU ^ Death ’ A name of Yama, the god of the dead. 

MUCHUKIJjIvrDA. In the Purawas, son of Mandhat? 7 , and 
called ‘kmg of men.^ He rendered assistance to the gods in 
their wars with the Asuras or demons, and he asked and 
obtained as a reward the boon of a long uninterrupted sleep. 
Whosoever disturbed him was to be burnt to ashes by fire 
issuing from his body. K3a-yavana was lured into his cave 
by Kr/shmt and woke the sleeper, who cast a fiery glance upon 
the intruder which destroyed him. Muchukunda then paid 
laud and honour to Krishna, who gave him power to go to 
whatever celestial region he wished, and to enjoy all heavenly 
pleasures. Muchukunda left his cave and went to Gandha- 
madana to perform penance. The Maha-hharata says he was 
reproved by Knvera for trusting to his pnest more than to his 
own prowess for success in war, hut he rephed that the religious 
aid of Brahmans was as necessary as the warlike powers of 
Kshatnyas 

MTJDGALA- A Yedic i2ishi from whom the Maudgalya 
Brahmans sprang There were several other Brahmans named 
Mudgala A sage of this name is recorded in the Maha-hharata 
to have “ hved a hfe of poverty, piety, and self-restraint, offer- 
ing hospitahty to thousands of Br^mans, according to his 
humble means, with the gram which he gleaned like a pigeon, 
and which (hke the widow of Zarephath’s oil) never underwent 
diminution, or rather increased agam, when it was required ” 
The choleric sage Dur-vasas went to test the patience of Mudgala, 
and six times devoured all the food which his host possessed 
without ruffling his temper. Dur-vasas in his admiration do- 
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dared tliat Mudgala Tvould go bodily to lieaven, and the mes- 
senger of the gods arrived with his heavenly ear. The aage, 
before accepting the invitation^ desired to be" informed of the 
joys and ills of heaven. After hearing a fuU explanation, he 
found that the enjoyments of heaven must come to a close, <^0 
he declared that he '‘had no desire for heaven, and would seek 
only that eternal abode where there is no sorrow, nor distress, 
nor change.” He dismissed the messenger of the gods, and 
began to practise ascetic virtues, becoming indifferent to praise 
and blame, regarding clods, gold, stones, and gold as alike. 
Pure knowledge led to fixed contemplation; and that again 
imparted strength and complete comprehension, whereby he 
obtained supreme eternal perfection in the nature of quietude 
(nDvana). 

MUDEA-P AHSHAS A ‘ The signet of the minister ’ A 
drama by Yisakba-datta This play has an historical interest, for 
Chandra-gupta, the Sandracottns of Greek writers, is a leading 
character m it The date of its production is apparently the 
eleventh or twelfth century a,d. It is one of the dramas trans- 
lated by Wilson, who says, “ The author was not a poet of the 
sphere of Bhava-hhiiti or Kffi-dasa His imagination rises not to 
their level, and there is scarcely a brilliant or beautiful thought 
in the play. As some equivalent for the want of imagmation, 
he has a vigorous perception of character and a manly stram of 
sentiment, that are inferior only to elevated conception and deh- 
cate feeling He is the Massmger of the Hindus. The language 
of the original partakes of the general character of the play, it is 
rarely beautiful or delicate, but always vigorous, and occasion- 
ally splendid.” 

MU GDTT A -BODH A A standard Grammar by Yopadeva, 
written towards the end of the thirteenth century. It has been 
edited by Bohtlingk, and there are several Indian editions 

MUKA a Danava, son of Upasunda. He assumed the form 
of a wild hoar m order to kill Arjuna, but was himself killed by 
/Siva in bis form of the Kirata or mountaineer. 

MUKHAGHL ‘ Piery-faced’ Spirits or gobhns with faces 
of fire, perhaps meteors. 

MUJVDA ‘ Bald ’ An appellation of Ketu. Xame of a 
demon slam by Durga. 

MUiVDAXA Name of a Upanishad (<l.v) translated by 
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Dr Eoer m the Biblkiheca Indicd and by Eammohnn Eoy. 
There are several editions of the text 

MUXL “ A holy sage, a pions and learned person, endov^ed 
AVith more or less of a divine nature, or having attained to it by 
iigid abstraction and mortification. The title is applied to the 
it^shis, and to a great number of persons distinguished for their 
'wntmgs considered as inspired, as Pa»ini, Yyasa,” Their super- 
human powers over gods and men have been often displayed m 
blessings, but more frequently m curses 

]MUE:A, hlTTEU A great demon who had seven thousand 
sons He was an ally of the demon Haraka, who ruled over 
Prag-jyotisha, and assisted him in the defence of that city 
against K?zsh? 2 a He placed m the environs of the city “ nooses 
the edges of which were as sharp as razors,” but Knsh?za cut 
them to pieces with his discus, slew Muru, “ and burnt his seven 
tliousand sons hke moths with the flame of the edge of his discus ” 
jMUEAEL ‘ The foe of Mura.’ An appellation of H?zsh?za 
MURAEl MIS'EA Author of the drama Murari Na/aka or 
Anargha Paghava (q.v.). 

MUSALA The pestle-shaped club carried by Bala-rama. It 
was named Saunanda. 

MUSALA - DHARA, MUSALAYLT)HA, MUSALIK 
* Armed with a pestle ’ An appellation of Bala-rama 
MUSHl^LKA A celebrated boxer in the service of Kan^a, 
who directed him to kill Hnsh^m or Bala-rama in a pubhc en- 
counter, but Bala-rama overthrew him and killed him 
JS-ABHAGADISHTA, HABHAGAHEDISHYHA, HABHA- 
HEDISH^THA A son of Manu, who, while he was hving as 
a Brahmacharl, was deprived of his inheritance, by his fatlier 
aecoiding to the Yajur-veda, by his brothers according to the 
Atareya Brahmawa. He subsequently acquired wealth by im- 
parting spiritual knowledge 

NACHIKETAS The story of Hachiketas is told in the 
Taittniya Br ahm a7?a and Hatha Upamshad Vaja-sravasa or 
Arum, the father of 'Hachiketas, desirous of attaining heaven, 
performed great sacrifices, and was profuse in Ins gifts to the 
priests. The son told him that he had not given all, for that 
he, his son, was left, and said, “ To whom shall I be given ” 
On repeatmg the question, the father angrily rephed, ^‘To death.” 
So the son departed to the abodes of death, and, after staying 
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tliere three nights, Yama w’as constrained to offer him a boon 
He prayed to see his father again and be reconcileiL This boon 
Tvas granted and another offered. All kinds of blessings Trere 
proposed, but the youth refused to be contented Trith anything 
but a true knowledge of the souL Yama then proceeded to 
instruct hiuL The story has been done into verse by ]^Iuii 
(Tcxts^ voL Y. p 329). 

!YAGA. A snake, especially the cobra-capella. A mythical 
semi-divine being, having a human face with the tail of a ser- 
pent, and the expanded neck of the cobra. The race of Yagas 
is said to be a thousand in number, and to have sprung fiom 
Kadru, the wife of Ka5y^pa, for the purpose of peopling Patala, 
or the regions below the earth, where they reign in great 
splendour From the name of their mother they are called 
Xadraveyas. Their mother is sometimes called Su-rasa. This 
dominion was taken from them by the Gandharvas, hut they 
recovered it through their sister, the Yarmada river, who induced 
Vish?2u to send Pratardana to their assistance Their females 
were handsome, and some of them intermarried with men, as 
TJlupI with Aijuna 

The Yagas, or a people bearmg the same name, are historical, 
and have left many traces hehmd them. There were moimtains so 
called, and Yaga-dwipa was one of the seven divisions of Bhm^ta- 
varsha. Kmgs of this race reigned at Mathura, Padmavati, &c., 
and the name survives in the modem Yagpur. There are various 
speculations as to who and what they were, hut it seems clear 
they were a race distinct from the Hindus The mythological 
accounts are probably based upon the historical, hut they have 
been mixed up together and confused. The favourite theory is 
that they were a Sc^iihie race, and probably obtained their name 
from worshippmg serpents or holding them m awe and reverence. 

YAGA-LOKA. Patala, the residence of the Yagas. 

Y AG A- Y A YD AY A A Buddhist drama in five acts by Sx\ 
Harsha Deva It has been translated by Boyd. The text has 
been prmted 

YAGAPA. A city. There are seven sacred cities which 
confer eternal happiness — (i.) Ayodhya, (2 ) Mathura, (3 ) Maya 
(Gaya), (4 ) Ka^i (Benares), (5.) Kanclii (Conjeveram), (6 ) 
Avanti or Avantika (Ujjayini), (7 ) Dwmka or Dwaravati. 

YAHUSHA Son of Ayus the eldest son of Pururavas, and 
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fatlier of Tayati. This king is mentioned by Mann as having 
come into conflict with the Brahmans, and Ins story is repeated 
several times with variations in different parts of the JMaha- 
hhaiata as well as in the Purii?ias, the aim and object of it 
e\ndently being to exhibit the retribution awaiting any man who 
derogates from the power of Brahmans and the respect due to 
them. “ By sacrifices, austere fervour, sacred study, self-restraint, 
and valour, iJ^'ahusha acquired the undisturbed sovereignty of 
the three worlds . , Through want of virtuous humihty the 

great king Xahusha was utterly rumed ” — Manu, One version 
uf the story says that he aspired to the possession of Indrawn, wife 
of Indra, when that god had concealed himself for havmg killed 
a Brahman. A thousand great Bishis bore the car of hTahusha 
through the air, and on one occasion he touched with his foot 
the great Agastya, who was carrying him. The sage in his anger 
cried out, Fall, thou serpent,” and Nahusha fell from his 
glorious car and became a serpent. Agastya, at the supplication 
of hTahusha, put a limit to the curse; and according to one ver- 
sion, the doomed man was released from it by the instrumentality 
of Yudhi-shflnra, when he threw off ‘‘his huge reptile form, 
became clothed in a celestial body, and ascended to heaven.” 

ITAIKASHEYAS Carnivorous imps descended from 2Ti- 
kasha, mother of Kavawa. They are called also N±ashatmaj*as. 

JSTABIISHA, JSTABIISHAEAiVYA A forest {aranija) near 
the Gomati (Gumti) nver, m which the Maha-hhaiata was 
rehearsed by Sauti to the assembled 22jshis. 

NAIEi?/TA Belongmg to the soi^th-west quarter; the 
regent of that quarter An imp, goblin, or Rakshasa. 

JSTAISHADHA-CHAEITA, NAISHADHTYA A poem on 
the life of Nala, kmg of ITishadha, by Sn Harsha, a great scep- 
tical philosopher who hved in the eleventh or twelfth century 
A.D. It IS one of the six Mah^kavyas. There are several 
prmted editions 

NAKSHATRAS. Mansions of the moon, lunar asterisms. 
At fimt they were twenty-seven in number, but they were 
increased to twenty-eight. They are said to he daughters of 
Daksha who were married to the moon. See Daksha. 

hTAKULA The fourth of the Pa?zdu princes. He was the 
win son of Madri, the second wife of PMu, hut mythologically 
le was son of the A^wins, or more specifically of the Aswm 
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iXasatya. He 'was taught the art of training and managing 
horses by Drowa, and when he entered the service of the king 
of Yira/a he was master of the horse He had a son named 
Xir-amitra by his wife Karem-mati, a pnncess of Chedi. See 
l^faha-bharata. 

NALA- I King of Kishadha and husband of DamayantL 
The story of Hala and Damayanti is one of the episodes of the 
]Maha-bharata, and is well known from having been translated 
into Latm by Bopp and into Enghsh verse by Dean Milmaru 
Damayanti was the only daughter of Bhima, king of Yidarbha 
(Birar), and was very lovely and accomphshed. Hala was brave 
and handsome, virtuous, and learned m the Yedas, skilled in 
arms and m the management of horses, but addicted to the vice 
of gamblmg They loved each other upon the mere fame of their 
respective virtues and beauty, and Damayanti pined for the 
presence of her unknown lover. Bhima determined that his 
daughter should hold a swayam-vara. Eajas flocked to it m 
crowds, and among them Kala. Tour gods, Indra, Agni, 
Yaruwa, and Yama, also attended. Hala met them on the 
way, and reverently promised to do their will They bade him 
enter the palace and inform Damayanti that they would pre- 
sent themselves among the candidates, and that she must choose 
one of them Hala reluctantly performed his task, but his 
presence perfected his conquest, and the maiden announced her 
resolve to pay due homage to the gods, hut to choose him for 
her lord. Each of the four gods assumed the form of Hala, 
but the lover’s eye distinguisheii the real one, and she made her 
choice. They married and hved for some time m great happi- 
ness, a son and a daughter, named Indrasena and Indrasena, 
hemg horn to them Kah, a personiflcation of the Kali or iron 
age, arrived too late for the swayam-vam He resolved to he 
revenged, and he employed his peculiar powers to mm Kala 
through his love of gambling. At his instigation, Pushkara, 
Kala’s younger brother, proposed a game of dice. Kah charmed 
the dice, and Kala went on losing , hut he was infatuated ; the 
entreaties of fnends and ministers, wife and children, were of 
no avail , he went on till he had lost his all, even to his clothes. 
His rival Pushkara became king, and proclaimed that no one 
was to give food or shelter to Hala, so the ruined monarch 
wandered forth into the forest with his wife, and sulfcred great 
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privations. Some bu*ds flew away with his only garment. He 
lesolverl to abandon his wife in the hope that she would return 
to her father’s court, so he divided her sole remaining garment 
while she slept and left her. Thus left alone, DamayantI 
wandered about in great distress. She did not go home, but 
she at length found service and protection with the princess of 
Chedi. ISTala fell in with the kmg of serpents, who was under a 
curse from which Xala was to dehver him. The serpent bit Nala, 
and told him that the poison should work upon him till the evil 
spirit was gone out of him, and that he should then be restored 
to all he loved. Through the effects of the bite he was transformed 
into a misshapen dwarf. In this form he entered tlie service of 
ititu])ar?2a, king of Ayodhya, as a tiamer of horses and an 
accomphshed cook, under the name of Baliuka Damaj^antl 
was discovered and conducted to her father’s home, where she 
found her children. Great search was made for ITala, hut in 
yarn, for no one knew him in his altered form. One Br^man, 
however, suspected him, and informed DamayantI She re- 
solved to test his feelings by announcing her intention of hold- 
ing a second swayam-vai'a. King jBztuparna determined to 
attend, and took Kak with him as driver of his chariot jRitu- 
par?ia was skilled in numbers and the rules of chances. On 
their journey he gave a wonderful proof of tins, and he in- 
structed Kala m the science. When Hala had acquired this 
knowledge the evil spirit went out of him, but still he retamed 
lus deformity. DamayantI half penetrated his disguise, and 
was at length convinced that he was her husband by the flavour 
of a dish winch he had cooked. They met, and, after some 
loving leproaclies and the interference of the gods, they became 
reconciled, and Il^'ala resumed his form He again played with 
Pushkara, and staked his wife against the kingdom, Profitmg 
hy the knowledge he had obtained from J?^.tuparm, he won 
back all and again became king. Pushkara then humbled him- 
self, and Hala not only forgave him, but sent him home to his 
own city ennched with many gifts Tlie text of this poem 
has been often printed, and there are translations in various 
languages. 

2 . A monkey chief, said to be a son of Vi^wa-karma, Accord- 
ing to the EamayaTia, he had the power of making stones float 
in water. He was^ in Euma’s army and built the bridge of 
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called Rama-setu, or Nala-setu, from tlie continent to 
L, over which. Efcia passed with his army. 

LA-KljrVAEA A son of Kuvera. 

LODAYA (Nala + udaya). ‘ The rise of Nala.’ A poem 
)mg the restoration to power of King Nala after he had 
3 alL It is ascribed to a Kali-dasa, but the composition 
artificial, and the ascription to the great Kah-dasa may 
e doubted. The text has been printed, and there is a 
il translation by Yates. 

LOPAKHYANA. The story of Kala, an episode of the 
iharata. See hTala. 

VIUCHL A demon slain by Indra with the foam of 
The legend of Namuchi first appears in the iZ^g-veda, 
it is said that Indra ground “ the head of the slave 
hi hke a soundmg and rolling cloud,” but it is amplified 
commentator and also in the S'atapatha Brahma^za and 
harata. Wlien Indra conquered the Asuras there was one 
hi who resisted so strongly that he overpowered Indra 
d him. Kamuchi ofi!‘ered to let Indra go on promise not 
him by day or by night, with wot or with dry. Indra 
le promise and was released, but he cut off Kamuchi’s 
t tAVihght, betw'een day and night, and with foam of 
which wms, accordmg to the authorities, neither wet nor 
Che Mahii-bh^ta adds that the dissevered head followed 
allmg out 0 wicked slayer of thy friend.” 

TD A I The cowherd by whom K? zshwa was brought 

A king, or dynasty of kings, of Magadha, that reigned 
di-putra, and was overthrown by Chandra-gupta the 
, about 315 B c. See Chandra-gupta, 
roAKA. The grove of Indra, lying to the north of Meru 
roi The bull of S'lva. The Yayu PuraTza makes lum 
of Ka^yapa and Surabhi. His image, of a nullcy white 
IS always conspicuous before the temples of /Siva. He is 
mberlain of Siva, chief of his personal attendants {ganas)^ 
nos a staff of office. He is guardian of alL quadrupeds 
ilso called /S^nkayana, and he has the appellations of 
jha and Ta?zdava-talika, because he accompanies with 
ho ta?zcZava dance of his master. 

TDI-MUKHAS. A class of Pit? /s or Manes, concerning 
iharactor there is a good deal of uncertainty. 
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XAKDINI The cow of plenty belonging to the sageYasish 
^ha, said to have been born of Surabhi, the cow of plenty thal 
was produced at the churning of the ocean. 

XANDI-PUEAA^A See Pura?ia. 

XANDLJA, ^rA^^Dl.SfWAEA, ‘Lord of Xandn’ A title oi 
f?iva. It IS related m the Eamaya?za that Eavawa went to the 
&Ta-vana, the birthplace of Karttikeya, and on his way through 
the mountains he beheld “ a formidable, dark, tawny-coloured 
dwarf called !N‘andiswara, who was a follower of IMaha-deva, or 
rather that deity himself in another body This bemg desired 
Eavawa to halt, as /Siva was sportmg in the mountain, and no 
one, not even a god, could pass Eava?ia asked derisively who 
/Siva was, and laughed contemptuously at Nandiswara, who had 
the face of a monkey. Nandiswara retorted that monkeys hav- 
ing the same shape as himself and of similar energy should be 
produced to destroy Eava7^a’s race. In reply to this menace, 
Eavawa threatened to pull up the mountain by its roots and let 
/Siva know his own danger. So he threw his arms round the 
mountain and lifted it np, which made the hosts of ^Srva tremble 
andParvati quake and cling to hex husband. /Siva then pressed 
down the mountain 'wuth his great toe, and crushed and held 
fast the arms of EavaTza, who uttered a loud cry which shook 
all creation. Eava?ia’s friends counselled him to propitiate /Siva, 
and he did so for a thousand years with hymns and weeping. 
/Siva then released him, and said that his name should be Eava7ia 
from the cry {rma) which he had uttered. The origin of this 
story IS sufficiently manifest, it has been built up on the name 
Eavam, to the glory of /Siva, by a zealous partisan of that deity. 

HAEA. ‘ Man.’ The original eternal man. 

!N’AEADA A iJishi to whom some hymns of the jRig-veda 
are ascribed. He is one of the Prajapatis, and also one of the 
seven great JSishis The various notices of him are somewhat 
inconsistent. The i?zg-veda describes him as “of the Ka^iwa 
family.” Another authority states that he sprang from the 
forehead of Brahma^ and the Yishwu Purawa makes him a son 
of Kasyapa and one of Laksha’s daughters. The Maha-hharata 
and some Puranas state that he frustrated the scheme which 
Daksha had formed for peoplmg the earth, and consequently 
incurred that patnarch’s curse to enter again the womb of a 
woman and be bom. Daksha, however, relented at the sohci- 
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tation of Brahma, and consented that iNarada should he horn 
again of Brahma and one of Daksha’s daughters \ he wsls hence 
called Brahma and Deva-hrahma. In some respects he hears a 
resemblance to Orpheus. He is the inventor of the viwa (lute), 
and -was chief of the Gandharvas or heavenly musicians. He 
also -went down to the mfemal regions (Pat^), and was de- 
lighted with what he saw there. In later tunes he is connected 
with the legend of K? 2sh7^a. He warned Kan^a of the imminent 
incarnation of Yish?2u, and he afterwards became the friend and 
associate of Krfehm. 

The Narada-pancha-mtra relates that Brahma advised his 
son hTarada to marry, hut Harada censured his father as a false 
teacher, because devotion to K?^sh 7 ^a was the only true means 
of fehcity. Brahma then cursed H^da to lead a hfe of sen- 
suality, m subjection to women, and Narada retorted the curse, 
condemning Brahma to lust after his own daughter, and to 
he an object unworthy of adoration. IST^ada has the appella- 
tions, Kah-karaka, ‘ strife-maker Kapi-vaktra, ‘ monkey-faced;’ 
Pi5una, ‘ messenger or spy.’ 

Narada was also one of the great writers upon law His 
text-book, called “Narachya Dharma-^astra,” has been translated 
into English by Dr. JoUy. 

hTAEAHA PANCHA-EATEA. A ntuahstic work of the 
YaishTWLvas. It has been printed in the Biblwtheca Inclica, 
HAEADA-PTJEAYA, HAEADIYA-PUEAYA. ‘‘Where 
Xarada has described the duties which were ohser^^ed in the 
B?ihat Kalpa, that is called the H^^ya, having 25,000 
stanzas.” But the only copy that Wilson analysed contained 
not more than 3000 stanzas. There is another work called the 
Brihan or Great H^adiya, but this extends only to 3500 verses 
These PuraTjas, says Wilson, bear “ no conformity to the deh- 
nition of a Pura?2a , both are sectanal and modern compilations, 
intended to support the doctrine of Bhakti or faith in Yisliwu.” 
They are modern compositions, possibly even of so late a date as 
the sixteenth or seventeenth century. One of them refers to 
the “ killers of cow^s ” and “ contemners of the gods,” meaning, 
no doubt, the Mohammadans, so that the passage would seem 
to have been WTittcn after India was in their hands. 

HAEAKA. Hell ; a place of torture to which the souls of 
the wicked are sent, hlanu enumerates twenty-one hells ' — 
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T^nsra, Andlia-tamisra, Maha-raiirava, Eaurava, I^’araka, Kala- 
sutra, Maha-naraka, SanjiYana, Malia-viclii, Tapana, Samprata- 
pana, Sankata, Sakakola, Ku^mala, Puti-m? 2ttika, Loka-sankii, 
i^zjisha, Pantk^a, /S'aJmali, Asi-patra-yana, and Loha-daraka 
Other authorities vary greatly as to the numbers and names of 
the hells See Yishwu Pura^ia, ii 214. 

ISTARAKA. An Asura, son of the Earth In the hlaha- 
bharata and Yish?iu Pura?za be is said to have carried off the 
ear-rings of Aditi to the impregnable castle of Prag-jyotisha, but 
IC9^zsh?2a, at the request of the gods, went there and killed him 
and recovered the jewels. In the Hari-van^a the legend differs. 
According to this, Naraka, kmg of Prag-jyotisha, was an implac- 
able enemy of the gods He assumed the form of an elephant, 
and ha\ung earned off the daughter of Yiswa-karma, he subjected 
her to violation. He seized the daughters of the Gandliarvas, and 
of gods and of men, as well as the Apsarasas themselves, and 
liad more than 16,000 women, for whom he built a splendid 
residence. He also appropriated to himself je'^els, garments, and 
valuables of all sorts, and no Asura before him had ever been 
so hornble in his actions 

HAEA-HARAYAYA Two ancient iJishis, sons of Hliarma 
and Ahmsa The names are sometimes applied to Knshwa 
and to K?’4shna and Arjuna The Yamana Pura?za has a 
legend about them which is alluded to in the drama of Yik- 
ramon'asL Their penances and austerities alarmed the gods, 
so Indra sent nymphs to inspire them with passion and disturb 
their devotions !N‘araya?2a took a flower and pLiccd it on liis 
thigh Immediately there s^irung from it a beautiful nynii)h 
whose charms far excelled those of the celestial uymjihs, and 
made them return to heaven filled with shame and vexation 
Haiayawa sent this nymph to Indra with tlieni, and from h(‘r 
having been jiroduced from the thigh (w7w) of tht‘ sago, she ^vas 
called TJrvasI 

HAEASINHA-AYATARA. Avatara 
HARASIlSrHA PURAYA See Purd^ia. 

HARA-YISHWAHA ‘A man-devourer;’ a Rfikshasa or 
other malignant being 

HARAYAYA. r The son of Hara, the original man, and 
often identified or coujiled with Haro. 2. The creator Brahma, 
who, according to ]\Ianu, was so called because the waters {nai a) 
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T^ere Ins first ayana or place of motion. The name is found for 
the first time in the A?atapatha Brahma?? a. The name as com- 
monly used apphes to Vish?iti, and is that under "which he was 
first woi shipped 

iJ^'AEMADA. The Nerbudda river, which is esteemed holy 
The personified river is variously represented as being daughter 
of a iizshi named Mekala (from whom she is called Mekala and 
Mekala-kanya), as a daughter of the moon, as a ^mind-bom 
daughter ^ of the Somapas, and as sister of the ]N"agas It was 
she who brought Purukutsa to the aid of the Xagas against the 
Gandharvas, and the grateful snake-gods made her name a charm 
against the venom of snakes. According to the Yish?zu PuiuTza, 
she had a son by Purukutsa who was named TrasadasAm. The 
Matsya Puia??a gives Du7^-saha as the name of her husband 
The Han-vansa is inconsistent with itself. In one place it 
makes her wife of Purukutsa and mother of Tiasadasyu; in 
anotlier it makes her the wife of Trasadas}T.T. She is also called 
Eeva and Purva-ganga, and, as a daughter of the moon, Indti-ja 
and Soinodbhav^ 

NASATYA. Name of one of the A^wms It is also used 
in the plural for both of them. 

NAYA-EATNA The nine gems : pearl, ruby, topaz, dia- 
mond, emerald, lapis lazuli, coral, sapphire, and one not identified 
called Go-meda. The nine gems of the court of Yikrama, jiro- 
bably meaning Yiliramaditya, whose era the Samvat begms in 
56 B c. A verse gives their names as Dhanwantari, Ivsliapa 7 ?aka, 
Amaia Sinlia, 5^anku, Yetala-bha^^a, Gha/a-kai’para, Kah-dasa, 
Yaraha-inihna, Yararuchi The date of Yikramaditya is by no 
means settled. Bhau Daji endeavours to identify Yilauma with 
Harsha Yikramaditya, who lived in the middle of the sixth 
century. 

JSTIDAGHA. A Bralinian, son of Pulastya, who dwelt “ at 
Yira-nagara, a large handsome city on the hanks of the Devikii 
river ” (the Gogra) He was a disciple of the sage jRtbhu, and 
vhen liibhii went to visit his disciple, Nidagha entertained him 
reverentially. iZibhu instructed him in divine knowledge until 
ho learned to behold all things as the same with himself, and, 
perfect in holy knowledge, obtained final liberation ’’ 

NIDANA-STJTEA An old work upon the metres of the Yedas 

NIDHL ‘ A treasure/ Nine treasures belonging to the god 
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Kuvera Each of them is personified or has a guardian spirit, 
which IS an object of worship among the Tantrikas. The nature 
of these 27 idhis is not clearly understood See a note hy Wilson 
on Terse 534 of the Megha-duta, Collected Works, iv. 379. 
Their names are Kachchhapa, Mukunda, !N'anda (or Kunda), 
Kdiarba, Makara, Xila, iShnkha, Padma, and Maha-padma. The 
Xidhis are called also hTidh^a, hTikara, and S^evadhjL 

^TDRA. ‘ Sleep ’ Sometimes said to he a female form of 
Brahma, at others to have been produced at the churning of the 
ocean. 

IslGRAXTU, mGHANTJJKA, A glossary, especially of 
synonyms and obsolete and obscure Yedic terms There was 
at least one work of this kind before the days of Yaska. See 
Nirukta. 

NIKASHA. A female demon, the mother of Eava^^a The 
mother of the carnivorous imps called Pi^itasanas, or by their 
metronymic -N’aikusheyas and Nikashatmajas. 

NIKUMBHA I. A E^shasa who fought against Eama He 
was son of Kumbha-kawia. 2 An Asura who, according to the 
Han-vansa, received the boon from Brahma that he should die 
only by the hands of Vish^nL He was king of Sha^-pura and 
had great magical powers, so that he could multiply himself into 
many forms, though he com m only assumed only three He car- 
ried off the daughters of Brahm^datta, the fnend of K? 2shwa, 
and that hero attacked him and kiUed him under different 
forms more than once, hut he was eventually slam outright by 
'Krishna, and his city of Sha^-pura was given to Brahmii- 
datta 

iN'iLA ^ Blue.’ i. A mythic range of mountains north of 
Mem. 2 A mountain range in Onssa. 3. A monkey ally of 
Eama. 4. A Pa?zdava warrior killed by Aswatthaman. 

NiLA-KAN' ITIA ‘ Blue throat.’ An epithet of /Siva. See 
Siva. 

KDIL Son of Ikshw^u, and founder of the djmasty of 
Mithila. He was cursed hy the sage Yasishifha to lose his cor- 
poreal form, and he retorted the imprecation upon the sage. 
Both abandoned the bodily condition. Yasish^ha was born 
again as the issue of Mitra and Yaruwa, but ‘‘ the corpse of 
Kimi was preserved from decay by being embalmed with fin- 
grant oils and resms, and it remained as entire as if it were 
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immortaL” The gods were willing to restore him to bodily hfe, 
but Nimi declined, declaring that the separation of soul and 
body was so distressing that he would never resume a corporeal 
shape and become hable to it again. “ To this desire the gods 
assented, and Nuni was placed by them in the eyes of all 
livmg creatures, in consequence of which their eyehds are ever 
opening and shutting.” — V%shnu Fwdm. A wink of the eye 
is called mmishay and the legend was probably built upon the 
resemblance of the two words. 

NIEiVAYA-SINDHU. A work on rehgious ceremonies and 
law by Kamalakara. It has been prmted at Bombay and Benares. 

MEiJiTL ‘Death, decay.’ Death personified as a god- 
dess , sometimes regarded as the wife and sometimes as the 
daughter of A-dharma, One of the Eudras. 

NI!RUKTA ‘ Etymology, glossary.’ One of the Vedangas 
The ITirukta is devoted to the explanation of difficult Vedic 
words. The only work of the kmd now known to us is that of 
Y^ka, who was a predecessor of Pa?iini ; but such works were 
no doubt numerous, and the names of seventeen WTiters of 
Niruktas are mentioned as having preceded Yaska. The 
Nirukta consists of three parts . — (i.) ITaighaw^uka, a collection of 
synonymous words ; (2 ) l^aigama, a collection of words peculiar 
to the Yedas; (3.) Daivata, words relatmg to deities and sacri- 
fices. These are mere hsts of words, and are of themselves of 
httle value. They may have been compiled by Y^ka himself, 
or he may have found them ready to his hand The real IsTirukta, 
the valuable*portion of the work, is Yaska’s commentary whicli 
follows. In this he explains the meanmg of words, enters into 
etymological investigations, and quotes passages of the Vedas 
in illustration. These are valuable from their acknowledged 
antiquity, and as bemg the oldest known examples of a Vedic 
gloss They also thi’ow a hght upon the scientific and rehgious 
condition of their times, but the extreme brevity of their style 
makes them obscure and difficult to understand. The text of 
the Niridcta has been pubhshed by Both 

KISHADA A mountain tribe dwelling in the Vindhya 
mountains, said to have been produced from the thigh of VcTza ; 
the Bliils or foresters, and barbarians in general {See Yen&.) 
Any outcast, especially the offsprmg of a Brahman father and 
>b'utlra mother. 
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XISBLiDHA- I * A mytliic range of mountains lying south of 
Mem, but sometunes described as on the east It is north of the 
Himalaya. 2 The country of Xala, probably the Bhil country. 

NISHTIGEL In the i?ig-veda, the mother of India. 

HISUMBBLA An Asiira killed by Burga. Ste /Sumbha. 

hTlTI-MAl^JARL A Trork on ethics by Dya Dwiveda, 
exemplified by stories and legends with special reference to the 
Vedas. Some specimens are given in the Indian Antigmry^ 
vol V. 

NlTI-SASTRAS. VTorks on morals and pohty, consisting 
either of proverbs and wise maxims m verse, or of stones and 
fables inculcating some moral precept and illustrating its effects. 
These fables are generally m prose interspersed with pithy 
maxims in verse. 

NIVATA-lxAYACHAS ‘ Clothed in impenetrable armour 
A class of Daityas descended from Prahlada, “ whose spirits 
were purified by rigid austerity” Accordmg to the Maha- 
bhaxata they were 30,000,000 in number, and dwelt in the 
depths of the sea. They were destroyed by Aijuna. 

The Nara-sinha or man-hon incarnation. See 

Avatara. 

MJ-SINHA PUEAVA See Pura?^a. 

hl^J-SINHA TAPANI. An Hpanishad m which Yishm is 
■worshipped under his form N?i-siiiha. Pubhshed with the com- 
mentary of ^hiikardchaTya in the Bibliotheca Indica. 

NYAYA The logical school of philosophy See Darsana. 

NYAYA-DAE^ANA, NYAYA-StJTEA-Y^ZTTL Works 
of Gotama on the Nyaya philosophy. They have been printed. 

0 -DEA The country of Oiissa A man of that country 

OM. A word of solemn invocation, affirmation, benediction, 
and consent, so sacred that when it is uttered no one must hear 
it The word is used at the commencement of prayers and re- 
ligious ceremomes, and is generally placed at the beginning of 
books It is a compound of the three letters a, u, jn, which are 
typical of the three Yeclas ; and it is declared in the Upamshads, 
where it first appears, to have a mystic power and to be worthy 
of the deepest meditation. In later times the monosyllable re- 
presents the Hindu triad or union of the tliree gods, a being 
Yish^m, u SiYfXj and 7 n Brahm^ This monosyllable is called 
Udgltha. 
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OMKARA. The sacred monosyllable Om. i^aiiie of one of 
the twelve great lingas. See Lmga. 

OSHADHI-PRASTHA. ^The place of medicmal herbs.’ 
A city in the Himalaya mentioned in the Knm^a-sambhava 
OSH^'HA-KAEiVAElAS. A people whose lips extended to 
their ears, mentioned m the Maha-bh^ta. 

PAD A The Pada text of the Yedas, or of any other work, 
is one in which each word {j^add) stands separate and distinct, 
not joined with the next accordmg to the rules of sandhi (coah- 
tion). See Pallia. 

PADMA, PADHAVATl A name of Lakshml 
PADMATATL Il^ame of a city- It would seem, from the 
mention made of it in the drama Madhava, to he in the 

Vindhya mountains. 

PADJVIA-KALPA The last expired kalpa or year of Brahm^ 
PADhIA-PUEAiVA, PADIMA-PURAAA This Purawa 
generally stands second in the list of Pura?zas, and is thus de- 
scribed ' — That which contains an account of the period when 
the world was a golden lotos {joadrm), and of all the occurrences 
of that time, is, therefore, called Padma by the wise. It con- 
tains SSyOoo stanzas ” The work is divided into five books or 
Eharzdas * — “ (i ) Snsh^i Kha?2efa, or section on creation ; (2 ) 
Bhumi Khamfa, on the earth ; (3.) Swarga Elhaw^fa, on heaven, 
(4.) Pat^a Kha?2(fa, on the regions below the earth , (5 ) Uttara 
KhaTZ^Za, last or supplementary chapter. There is also current 
a sixth division, the Kriya-yoga-sara, a treatise on the practice 
of devotion. These denominations of the various divisions 
convey but an imperfect and partial notion of their heterogene- 
ous contents, and it seems probable that the different sections 
are distinct works associated together under one title. There is no 
reason to consider any of them as older than the twelfth century. 
The tone of the whole Pura?2a is strongly Vaishwava ; that of the 
last section especially so In it Siva is represented as explain- 
ing to P^vati the nature and attributes of Vishwu, and m the 
end the two jom m adoration of that deity. A few chapters 
have been prmted and translated into Latm by Wollheim 
PAHLAYA Hame of a people. Mann places the Pahlavas 
among the northern nations, and perhaps the name is connected 
with the word Pahlavi, i e , Persian. They let their beards grow 
by command of King Sagara. Accordmg to Manu, they were 

p 
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Ksliatnyas who had become outcasts, but the Maha-bharata says 
they were created from the tail of Yasish^ha’s cow of fortune , 
and the Eamaya7ia states that they sprang from her breath 
Tliey are also called Pahnavas 

PAIJAYANA. A name of the King Sudas, his patronymic 
as son of Pijavana 

PAILA A learned man who was appointed in ancient days 
to collect the hymns of the i^ig-veda. He arranged it in two 
pai*ts, and must have been a coadjutor of Yeda Yyasa 

PAKA-6ASAXA A name of Indra, and of Arjuna as de- 
scended from Indra. 

PALAKAPYA An ancient sage who wrote upon medicine, 
and is supposed to have been an mcarnation of Dhanwantari 

PAJVIPA a river which rises in the J?ishyamuka mountain 
and falls into the Tungabhadra below AnagundL Also a lake 
in the same locahty 

PAHCHA-CHtiDA A name of Rambh^ 

PAKCHAJAKA i. Hame of a demon who hved in the sea 
in the form of a conch-shelL He seized the son of Sandipani, 
under whom K? zshwa learnt the use of arms. Knshwa rescued 
the boy, killed the demon, and afterwards used the conch-shell 
for a horn 2 . A name of Asamanjas (q v.). 

PAKCHAJ AHYA K?zshm’s conch, formed from the shell 
of the sea-demon Panchajana. 

PAXCHALA Xame of a country From the Maha- 
bharata it would seem to have occupied the Lower Doab , Manu 
places it near Kanauj’ It has sometimes been identified with 
the Panjab, and with “ a little territory in the more immediate 
neighbourhood of Hastmapur ” Wdson says, “ A country ex- 
tending north and west from Delhi, from the foot of the Hima- 
layas to the ChambaL” It was divided into Xorthem and 
Southern Panchalas, and the Ganges separated them Cunning- 
ham considers Xorth Panchala to be EohiUihand, and South 
Panchala the Gangetic Doab The capital of the former was 
Ahi-chhatra, whose rums are found near Ramnagar, and of the 
latter Kampilya, identical with the modern Kampila, on the old 
Ganges between Badaun and Farrukhabad. 

PAXCHA-LAKSHAJYA The five distmguishmg character- 
istics of a Pura?za. See Pura^za. 

PAXCHALL DraupadI as prmcess of Panch^a. 
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PAS’CHAIsAXA, ‘Pive-faceciL’ An epithet applied to 
Sixdu 

PA]S’CHAPSAEAS. Fame of a lake. See jManda-karwi. 

PAFCHA-5'IKHA. One of the earhest professors of the 
Sankliya philosophy 

PAXCHA-TAFTEA A famous collection of tales and 
fahles in hve (panckci) hooks {tantia\ It was compiled hy a 
Brahman named Vish?2n"5arman, ahont the end of the fifth 
century a.i> ^ for the edification of the sons of a kmg, and was 
the origmal of the hetter-known Hitopadesa. This work has 
reappeared in very many languages both of the East and West, 
and has been the source of many famihar and widely known 
stories. It was translated into Pahlavi or old Persian by order 
of Xaushirvan in the sixth century a.d. In the ninth century 
it appeared in Arabic as Xalila 0 Damna, then, or before, it was 
translated into Hebrew, Syriac, Turkish, and Greek ^ and from 
these, versions were made mto aH the languages of Europe, and 
it became famihar in England as Pilpay’s Fables (Fables of 
Bidpai). In modern Persia it is the basis of the Anw^-i 
Suhaili and lyar-i Danish. The latter has reappeared in Hin- 
dustam as the Khirad-afroz, The stones are popular through- 
out Hmdustan, and have found their way into most of the lan- 
guages and dialects. There are various editions of the text and 
several translations. 

PAXCHAYATL A place m the great southern forest near 
the sources of the Godavan, where Eama passed a long period 
of his hamshment. It has been proposed to identify it with 
the modern Xasik, because Lakshmawa cut off Surpa-nakha's 
nose (ndsika) at PanchavatL 

PAXCHAYIX5fA. See Praudha Brahmaixa. 

PAX CHA-Y jB JKSHA. ^Five trees.’ The five trees of 
Swarga, named Mandara, Ptojataka, Santana, Kalpa-V7*iksha, 
and Hari-chandana. 

PAX CHQPAKH YAXA. The Pancha-tantra, 

PAiVDAYAS The descendants of 

PAiY2)D. ^ The pale ’ Brother of Dhnta-rash/ra, king of 
Hastma-pura and father of the PawcZavas or Pmdu princes. See 
Maha-bharat£L 

PAiYDYA PamZya, Chola, and Chera were three kmgdoms in 
the south of the Peninsula for some centuries before and after the 
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Christian era Pa?iiya was well known to tlie Eomans as the 
kingdom of King Pandion, who is said to have sent ambassadors 
on two different occasions to Augustus Caesar. Its capital was 
Madura, the Southern Mathura. Paw^^ya seems to have fallen 
under the ascendancy of the Chola kings in the seventh or 
eighth century. 

PAATESTL The celebrated grammarian, author of the work 
called PaTimiyam. This is the standard authority on Sansk? it 
grammar, and it is held in such respect and reverence that it is 
considered to have been written by inspiration. So in old times 
Pawini was placed among the jRishis, and in more modem days 
he is represented to have received a large portion of his work by 
direct inspiration from the god 5 iva. It is also said that he 
was so dull a child that he was expelled from school, but the 
favour of >S^iva placed him foremost in knowledge He was not 
the first grammarian, for he refers to the works of several who 
preceded bi-m. The grammars which have been ‘written suico 
his time are numberless, but although some of them are of great 
excellence and much in use, Panini still reigns supreme, and 
his rules are incontestable. “ His work,” says Professor Wil- 
hams, ^‘is perhaps the most original of aU productions of the 
Hindu mind.” The work is written in the form of Sutras or 
aphorisms, of which it contains 3996, arranged m eight (ashia) 
chapters (adhyat/cc), from which the work is sometimes called 
Ashjfadhyayl These aphorisms are exceedingly torse and com- 
phcated. Special trainmg and study are required to roach their 
meamng Colebrooke remarks, that the ^ endless pursuit of 
exceptions and limitations so disjoins the general precepts, that 
the reader cannot keep in view their intended connection and 
mutual relations He wanders m an intricate maze, and the key 
of the labyrinth is contmually shppmg from his hand.” Put it 
has been well observed that there is a great diirercnce between 
the European and Hmdu ideas of a grammar. In Europe, gram- 
mar has hitherto been looked upon as 'only a means to an end, 
the medium through which a knowledge of language and htcra- 
ture IS acquired. With the Pandit, grammar was a science ; it 
was studied for its own sake, and investigated with the most 
minute criticism , hence, as Goldstuckor says, ‘‘ Pacini’s work is 
indeed a kmd of natural history of the Sanslcrit language,” 
Paw-mi was a native of /S'alaiura, m the country of Gandliaxa, 
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Trest of the Indus, and so is kno-wn as ^Salottariya. He is 
described as a descendant of PaTiin and grandson of Devala. 
His mother’s name was Dakshi, who probably belonged to the 
race of Daksha, and he bears the metronymic Daksheya. He 
is also called Ahika. The tune when he hved is uncertain, but it 
is supposed to have been about four centuries b c Goldstucker 
carries him back to the sixth century, but Weber is inchned 
to place him considerably later PaTiini’s grammar has been 
printed by Eohthngk, and also in India. Set Goldstucker’s 
Pdnini, Ins Place in Literature ” 

PAiVIS. ‘ Higgards.’ In the Sig-veda, “the senseless, false, 
evil-speaking, unbelieving, unpraismg, unworshipping Pawis were 
Dasyus ox envious demons who used to steal cows and hide them 
m caverns.” They are said to have stolen the cows recovered by 
>&rama (q v ). 

PANHAGA. A serpent, snake. See I?‘aga. 

PAPA-PUETJSHA ‘ Man of sin ’ A personification of all 
wickedness in a human form, of which aH the members are great 
sms. The head is brahmanioide, the arm cow-kilhng, the nose 
woman-murder, &c. 

PAEADAS A barbarous people dwelling in the north-west. 
Manu says they were Hshatriyas degraded to be /Sudras. 

PAEAMAESHIS (Parama-fzshis). The great i^ishis. See 
iiishi 

PAEAhlATMAN*. The supreme soul of the universe. 

PAEAMESHTHIH. ‘Who stands in the highest placa' 
A title applied to any superior god and to some djstmguished 
mortals. A name used m the Yedas for a son or a creation of 
PrajapatL 

PAEASAEA. A Vedic E^shi to whom some hymns of the 
J 2 ?g-veda are attributed. He was a disciple of Xapila, and be 
received the Yishm Puram from Pulastya and taught it to 
Maitreya. He was also a writer on Dharma-sastra, and texts of 
his are often cited in books on law. Speculations as to his era 
differ widely, from 575 bo to 1391 bo, and cannot be trusted. 
Ey an amour with Satyavati he was father of Krishm Dwaip^ 
yana, the Yyasa or arranger of the Yedas. According to the 
Hrnikta, he was son of Yasishdia, hut the Maha-bharata and 
the YishTiu Pura?za make him the son of fi^aktri and grandson of 
Yasish^ha. The legend of his birth, as given m the Maha-bharata, 
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IS that Eng Kalmasha-p^da met with fi'ahtri in a narrow path, 
and desired him to get out of the way The sage refused, and the 
Eaja struck him with his whip. Thereupon the sage cursed the 
Eaja so that he became a man-eating Eakshasa. In this state 
he ate up 5aktn, whose wife, AdrzsyantI, afterwards gave birth to 
Parasara T^Hien this child grew up and heard the particulars 
of his father’s death, he instituted a sacrifice for the destruction 
of all the E^shasas, but was dissuaded from its completion by 
Yasish/ha and other sages As he desisted, he scattered the 
remaimng sacrificial fire upon the northern face of the Himalaya, 
where it still blazes forth at the phases of the moon, consuming 
E^shasas, forests, and monntams 
PAEASAEA-PURAYA See Purina 
PAEASIEAS Pai*silcas or Farsikas, ? e , Persians. 
PAEAyU-RAMA ‘ Eama with the axe ’ The first Eama 
and the sixth Avatara of Vish?zu. He was a Hrahman, the fifth 
son of damad-agm and Ee?mka By his father’s side he descended 
from Eh^zgu, and was, fci'i excellence^ the Bhargava, by his 
mother’s side he belonged to the royal race of the Ku^ikas He 
became manifest m the world at the beginning of the Treta- 
jniga, for the purpose of repressing the tyranny of the Kshatriya 
or regal caste His story is told in the Maha-bliarata and m tlie 
PumTzas He also appears in the Eilmayawa, hut chiefly as an 
opponent of E^a-chandra According to the Maha-hhrirata, he 
instructed Arjuna in the use of arms, and had a combat with 
Bhishma, m which both suffered equally. He is also represented 
as being present at the great war council of the Kaurava princes 
This Para5u-rama, the sixth Avatai'a of Yisluzn, appeared in 
the world before Eama or Eama-chandra, the seventh Avatara, 
but they were both hving at the same time, and the elder incar- 
nation showed some jealousy of the younger. The Malia-bharata 
represents Parasn-rama as being stnicli: senseless by Eama- 
chandra, and the Eamaya?ia relates how Para.m-rama, who was 
a follower of Ava, felt aggrieved by Eclnia’s breakmg the bow 
of Siva, and challenged him to a trial of strongtk This ended 
in his defeat, and m some way led to Ins being “ excluded from 
a seat m the celestial world.” In early life Paraiu-rama was 
under the protection of /S'zva, who mstructod him in the use of 
arms, and gave him the parasu^ or axe, from which he is named. 
The first act recorded of him by the Mah^bharata is that, by 
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conunaiiLl of Ins father, he cut off the head of his mother, Re^ukL 
She had incensed her husband by entertaining impure thoughts, 
and he called upon each of his sons in succession to kill her 
Parasu-rama alone obeyed, and his readiness so pleased his father 
that he told him to ask a boon. He begged that his mother 
might be restored pure to life, and, for himself, that he might be 
mvmcible m single combat and enjoy length of days Para^ii- 
rama’s hostihty to the Kshatriyas e\ddent]y indicates a severe 
struggle for the supremacy bet^veen them and the Brahmans. 
He IS said to have cleared the earth of the Kshatriyas twenty- 
one times, and to have given the earth to the Brahmans The 
origin of his hostility to the Kshatriyas is thus related . — Karta- 
vlrya, a Kshatriya, and king of the Haihayas, had a thousand 
arms This kmg paid a visit to the hermitage of Jamad-agni in 
the absence of that sage, and was hospitably entertained by his 
'\vife, but when he departed he carried off a sacrificial caK be- 
longing to then host This act so enraged Parasu-rama that he 
pursued K^ta-virya, cut off his thousand arms and killed hun. 
In retahation the sons of Karta-virya killed Jamad-agm, and for 
that mm’der Parasu-rama vowed vengeance against them and the 
whole Kshatnya race. “ Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste, and he filled with their blood the 
five large lakes of Samanta-panchaka ” He then gave the earth 
to Kasyapa, and retired to the Mahendra mountains, where he 
was visited by Arjuna. Tradition ascribes the origin of the 
country of Malabar to Parasu-rama. According to one account 
he received it as a gift from Yaru7Ja, and according to another 
he drove back the ocean and cut fissures in the Ghats with blows 
of his axe He is said to have brought Brahmans into this 
country from the north, and to have bestowed the land upon 
them in expiation of the slaughter of the Kshatriyas. He heai’s 
the appellations EdiaTitZa-parasu, ‘who strikes with the axe,’ and 
Kyaksha, ‘mfenor’ 

PARAYASIJ Bee Raibhya and Yava-krita 

PARIJATA The tree produced at the churmng of the 
ocean, “and the dehght of the nymphs of heaven, perfuming the 
world with its blossoms,” It was kept m Indra’s heaven, and 
was the pride of his wife Sachi, hut when K^ ishm visited Iiidra 
in Swarga, his wife Satya-bhama induced Inm to carry the tree 
away, which led to a great fight between the two gods and their 
adherents, m which India was defeated. The tree was taken to 
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D-w-araka and planted tliere, but after Krzsbwa’s death it returned 
to Indra’s heaven. 

PAEIKSHIT. Son of Abhimanyu by his wife Uttara, 
grandson of Arjuna, and father of Janamejaya. He was killed 
by As^vatthanian in the womb of his mother and was born dead, 
but he was brought to life by Xr^sh/ia, who blessed him and 
cursed A^watthaman '\Mien Yudhi-shdnra retired from the 
world, Parikshit succeeded him on the throne of Hastma-pura. 
He died fiom the bite of a serpent, and the Bhagavata Purawa 
is represented as having been rehearsed to him in the interval 
between the bite and his death. Also written Parikshit 

PAEIPATEA. The northern part of the Tindhya range of 
mountains According to the Hari-vansa, it was the scene of the 
combat between K? ishm and Indra, and its heights sank down 
under the pressure of Knsh?2a’s feet Also called P^iyatra. 

PAEISBLAD. A college or community of Brahmans asso- 
ciated for the study of the Vedas. 

PAELSISHTA A supplement or appendix. A senes of 
works called Pari 5 ish/as belong to the Vedic penod, but they 
are the last of the senes, and indicate a transition state. They 
“ supply information on theological or ceremomal points which 
had been passed over m the Sutras, and they treat everything in 
a popular and superficial manner, as if the time was gone when 
students would spend ten or twenty years of their lives in 
fathoming the mysteries and mastering the intricacies of the 
Brahmawa hterature ” — Max Muller. 

PAEl V EA J AKA A rehgious mendicant A Br^iman in 
the fourth stage of his rehgious lifa See Brahman. 

PAEJAJNTA I. A Vedic deity, the rain-god or ram per- 
sonified. Three hymns m the .S^g-veda are addressed to this 
deity, and one of them is very poetical and picturesque m de- 
scribing ram and its effects. The name is sometimes combined 
'\vith the word mta (wind), jparjanyorvata^ referring protahly to 
the combmed powers and effects of ram and wind In later 
times he is regarded as the guardian deity of clouds and rain, 
and the name is apphed to Indra. 2 One of the Adityas 

PAESHADA Any treatise on the Vedas produced in a 
Parishad or Vedic college 

PAETHA A son of Pratha or KuntL A title applicable to 
the three elder Pawi^avas, but especially used for Arjuna. 
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PAEYATL * The mountaineer ’ A name of the wife of jSiva. 
Ste DevL 

PASTJ-PATI ^ Lord of creatures ’ A name of Eudra or of 
one of his manifestations See Eudra. 

PATALA The infernal regions, inhabited by Nagas (ser- 
pents), Daityas, Danavas, Yakshas, and others. They are seven 
in number, and their names, according to the Yish^u Purawa, are 
Atala, Yitala, ^itala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, Sutala, and Pat^a, 
but these names vary in different authorities The Padma 
Puiaria gives the names of the seven regions and their respective 
rulers as follow — (i.) Atala, subject to Malia-maya , (2.) Yitala, 
ruled by a form of /Siva called Hatakeswara , (3 ) Sutala, ruled 
by Bah ; (4 ) Talatala, ruled by Maya , (5 ) Mahatala, where 
reside the great serpents, (6.) Easatala, where the Daityas and 
Danavas dweU j (7 ) PatSla, the lowermost, m winch Yasuki 
reigns over the chief Nagas or snake-gods. In the Siva Pura?m 
there are eight Patala, Tala, Atala, Yitala, Tala, Yidhi-patala, 
Sarkara-bhumi, and Yijaya. The sage Narada paid a visit to 
these regions, and on his return to the skies gave a glowmg ao 
(jount of them, declaring them to be far more delightful than 
India’s heaven, and alioundmg with every kind of luxury and 
sensual gratification. 

PA YALI-PUTEA. The Pahbothra of the Greek writers, and 
described by them as hemg situated at the confluence of the 
Erranaboas (the Sone river) with the Ganges It was the capita] 
of the Nandas, and of the Maurya dynasty, founded by Chandi’a- 
gupta, which succeeded them as rulers of Magadha The city 
has been identified with the modem Patna ; for although the 
Sone does not now fall into the Ganges there, the modem 
town is smaller m extent than the ancient one, and there is 
good reason for hehevmg that the rivers have changed their 
courses. 

PATAlJlJrALA, The Yoga philosophy. See Dar^ana. 

PATANJALI. The foimder of the Yoga philosophy. (See 
Dar5ana ) The author of the Maha>hhashya, a celebrated com- 
mentary on the Grammar of Pmmi, and a defence of that work 
against the criticisms of Katyayana He is supposed to have 
written about 200 b 0 Earn K 7 ^sh 72 a Gopal Bha7i^?arkar, a late 
inquirer, says, “ He probably wrote the third chapter of his 
Bhashya between 144 and 142 b.o.” Weher, however, makes 
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Ills (late to be 25 iL.D He is also called Gonardiya and Go?zika- 
pntra. A legend accounting for lus name represents that lie fell 
as a small snake from beaven into the palm of Pawmi {'paia^ 
‘fallen/ ‘pahn"). 

PA^HA ‘ Eeadmg * There are three forms, called Pa/has, 
in ^hich the Vedic text is read and written • — (i ) Sanhifc 
padia, the ordinary form, m which the words coalesce according 
to the rules of Sandhi ^ (2.) Pada-pa^ha, m which each word 
stands separate and independent , (3 ) Krama-pa^ha, m which 
each word is given twice, first jomed with the word preceding 
and then with the word following. 

PATTAN'A ‘ City ' Several great places have been known 
as Pattan or ‘ the city ^ Soma-natlia was Pattan ; Anhalwaiu 
IS still known as Pattan, and there is also Patna. 

PAULOMAS. Kasyapa by his wife Puloma had many 
thousand “ distmgiiished Danavas called Paulomas, who were 
powerful, ferocious, and cruel” They were kiHed by Arjuna. 

PAUiTORA, PAIJ NDRA'KA, Belongmg to the country of 
Pimd^a. The conch-shell of Bhishma. 

PAXJiVX^RAKA A pretender who, on the strength of being 
a Tasu-deva, or descendant of one named Vasu-deva, set himself 
up m opposition to K?zsh^sa, who was son of Yasu-deva, and 
assumed his style and insignia. He was supported by the king 
of Ka^i (Benares), but he was defeated and killed by & ish/za, 
and Benares was burnt 

PATJRAYAS Descendants of Puru of the Lunar race. See 
Piuu, 

PAYAHA ‘ Yhnd.^ The god of. the wmd See Yayu. 

PHALGTJR'A i A name of Ajuna. 2 Name of a month, 

PLVDARAKA A watering-place on the coast of Gujarat, 
near Dwaraka, resorted to occasionally by lOzsliwa. It still 
survives as a village, and is held in veneration. It is about 
twenty miles from the north-west extremity of the Penmsula. 

PINGALA I, The great authority on the Clihandas or 
Prosody of the Yedas. He is supposed to have written about 
two centuries b c 2 Name of one of the serpent kmgs some- 
times identified with the foregoing ' 

PIPPALiDA A school of the Atharva-veda, founded by a 
snge of that name. 

PIS^ACHAS (mas.), PLSACHl (fern.). Fiends, evil spirits, 
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placed Iby the Yeclas as lower than Eakshasas. Tlie vilest and 
most malignant order of malevolent beings Accounts differ as 
to tlieir origin The Erabma^a and the Malia-bbarata say that 
they were cieated by Erahmaij together with the Asuras and 
Rakshasas, from the stray drops of water which fell apart from 
the drops out of which gods, men, gandharvas, &c , had been 
produced According to Mann they sprang fiom the Piajapatis 
In the Purawas they are represented as the offspring of l\.a6’yai)a 
by Ins wife Ivrodliavasa, or Pisach^ or Kapisil 
P15ACHA-L0KA See Loka, 

PI;?ITA/SAITAS, PLSITl^INS Carnivorous and cannibal 
imps descended from ITikaslia. 

PITA-MAHA. A paternal grandfather A name of Brahma 
as the gi'eat father of all 

PlTAMBAEA. ‘ Clothed in yellow garments ’ A name of 
Vishmi. 

PirHA-STIIANA. ‘ Seat,’ or lit ^ place of a seat.’ “ Pifty- 
one places where, according to the Tantras, the limbs of Sati 
fell when scattered by her hushand /S'lva, as he boie her dead 
body about and tore it to pieces after she had put an end to her 
existence at Daksha’s sacriiice This part of the legend seems 
to he an addition to the original fable, made by the Tantras, as 
it is not in the Pura^zas (See Dakslia.) It hears some analogy 
to tlio Egyptian fable of Isis and Osins. At the Pi/ha-sthanas, 
however, of Jwrda-mukhi, Vindhya - vasiiil, Kali-gha/, and 
others, temples aio erected to the different forms of Devi or 
fciatl, not to the phallic emblem of Maha-deva, winch, if present, 
is there as an accessory, not as a principal , and the chief object 
of worship IS a dgiire of the goddess — a circumstance in whicli 
there is an essential difference hotween the tempiles of Durga 
and the shrines of Osins.” — Wilson 

P1T727S l\atres ; the fathers ; the Manes. This name is 
ajiplied to three different classes of beings : — i. The Manes of 
d(‘partc<I forefathers, to whom pmdas (balls of rice and flour) 
and water are offered at stated periods 2 The ten Pi’ajapatis 
or mythical progenitors of the human race. 3 “ According to 
a legend in the Han-vantsa and in the Yayu Pura^ia, the liist 
Pitns wore the sons of the gods. The gods having offended 
Brahma by neglecting to worship him, were cursed by him to 
become fools ; but, upon their repentance, he directed them to 
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apply to tlieir sons for instruction. Being tauglit accordingly 
the ntes of expiation and penance by their sons, they addressed 
them as fathers ; whence the sons of the gods were the first 
Pit? IB ” The account given of the Pit? is is much the same in 
all the Pura?2as. They agree in distingmshing them into seven 
classes, three of which are without form, or composed of intel- 
lectual, not elementary substance, and assuming what forms they 
please , and four are corporeal ^Tien the Pura?zas come to the 
enumeration of the particular classes, they somewhat differ, and 
the accounts m all the works are smgularly imperfect.” The 
mcorporeal Pitns, according to one enumeration, are the Taira- 
jas, Agnishwattas, and Barhishads. The first of these seem also 
to be called Subhaswaras, Somasads, and Saumyas. The cor- 
poreal are the Su-kalas or Su-kalms, Angirasas, Su-swadhas, and 
Somapas. The Sukalas are also called M^asas , the Somapas 
are also called Ushmapas , the Angirasas seem also to be called 
Ha\Tshmats, Havubhujas, and TJpahutas ; and the Su-swadhas 
are apparently the same as the Ajyapas and Kavyas or Kavyas. 
The Vairajas are the Manes of great ascetics and anchorites, 
the Agnishwattas are the Pit7 is of the gods, the Barhishads of 
demons, the Somapas of Brahmans, the Havishmats of Ksha- 
tnyas, the Ajyapas of Yai^yas, and the Su-kalms of the Sffdras ; 
but one authority, the Han-van^a, makes the Somapas belong 
to the 5 udras, and the Su-kalms to the Brahmans, and there 
appears to be good reason for this Other names are given hy 
Dr P. HaU from various authorities (Yish?iu Puia?ta, im 339) : 
Eannipas, Phenapas, Sudhavats, Garhapatyas, Ekas?'mgas, Gha- 
turvedas, and K^as Besides these there are the Yyamas, 

' fumes,’ the Pitres of the haibarians. The Rig-veda and Manu 
make two mdependent classes, the Agni-dagdhas and the An- 
agni-dagdhas, those ^ who when ahve kept up (or did not keep 
up) the household flame,’ and presented (or did not present) 
oblations with fire. The Yish?m Pura^ makes the Barhishads 
identical with the former, and the Agmshwattas with the latter. 
Yama, god of the dead, is king of the Pitris, and Swadha, 

‘ oblation,’ is sometimes said to be their mother, at others their 
wifa — W%hon, Vishnu Purdna^m. 157,339. ?Sl2fiManu, ik 192. 

PITE/-L 0 E:A. Pee Loka. 

PIT 7 ?/-PATX ^Tha lord of the Manes.’ Yama, judge of 
the dead. 
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PITADA 5 X See A^oka. 

PRABHASA. A place of pilgrimage on tte coast of Gujarat, 
near to DTraxaka, and also near to tke temple of Soma-natha. 

PE A BHAY ATL TTife of Pradyumna (q.v.). 

PRABODHA-CHAyDEODAYA ‘The nse of the moon 
of knoTivledge.^ A philosophical drama by Krishza who 

is supposed to have lived about the twelfth century. It has 
been translated into English by Dr. Taylor, and into German 
by Rosenkranz and by HirzeL 

PRACHAiVJJA-PAYDATA ‘ The incensed Paw^avas.’ A 
drama in two acts by Raja 5 ekhara, the mam incident in which 
IS the outrage of Draupadi by the assembled Kaurava prmces. 

PRACBiETAS. i One of thePrajapatis. 2. An ancient sage 
and lawgiver. 3 The ten Prachetasas were sons of Pxachina- 
barhis and great-grandsons of P^zthu, and, according to the 
Vishnu Pura?2a, they passed ten thousand years m the great 
ocean, deep m meditation upon Yishnu, and obtained from him 
the boon of becoming the progenitors of mankmd They took 
to wife Mansha, daughter of Kawdu, and Baksha was their son. 
See Baksha. 

PEACHY AS The people of the east; those east of the 

Ganges ; the Prasu of the Greeks. 

PEABHANA ilatter. Prunary matter, or nature as opposed 
to spirit 

PEABYIDIYA A son of &2sh7za by Euknii?d TTben a 
child only six days old, he was stolen by the demon /Sambaia 
and thrown mto the ocean. There he was swallowed by a fish, 
which was afterwards caught and carried to the house of /Sambara. 
VTien the fish was opened, a beautiful child was discovered, and 
Maya-devi or Maya-vati, the mistress of Sambara’s household, 
took him under her care. The sage X^ada informed her who 
the child was, and she reared him carefully TThen he grew up 
she fell m love with him, and informed him who he was and 
how he had been earned off by Sambara. He defied the demon to 
battle, and after a long conflict slew him. Then he flew through 
the air with Mayavati, and alighted in the inner apartments of his 
father’s palace. Xr^sh^za presented him to his mother Eukmiwl 
“ with the virtuous Mayavaii his wife,” declaring her really to 
be the goddess Rati. Pradyumna also married Kakudmati, the 
daughter of Bukmfn, and had by her a son named Aniniddha, 
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Pradynmna was killed at Dwaraka in the presence of his father 
during a drunken brawL Though Pradyumna passed as the 
son of KrishTza, he was, according to the legend, a revival or 
resuscitation of Kama, the god of love, who was reduced to ashes 
hy the fiery glance of >S^iva, and so the name Pradyumna is used 
for Kama. (See Kama.) Tlie Yish^zu Pura/za puts the follow- 
ing words into the mouth of Karada when he presented Prad- 
yumna to Eukmm * — When Manmatha (the deity of love) had 
perished, the goddess of beauty (Rati), desirous to secure his 
revival, assumed a delusive form, and by her charms fascinated 
the demon /Shmbara, and exhibited herself to him in various 
illusory enjoyments. This thy son is the descended Kama , 
and this is (the goddess) Rati, his wife. There is no occasion 
for any uncertamty , this is thy daughter-m-law.” In the Hari- 
van^a he has a wife named Prabhavatl, daughter of King Vajra- 
nabha. When he went to see her for the first time, he changed 
himself into a bee and lived m a garland of flowers which had 
been prepared for her. According to the Maha-bharata, he was 
Sanat-kumara, the son of Brahma. 

PRADYUMNA -VIJATA. ‘Pradyumna victorious.’ A 
drama in seven acts upon the victory of Pradyumna over the 
Daitya Yajra-nabha, written by S'ankara Dikshita about the 
middle of the last century, “ The play is the work of a Pawdit, 
not of a poet” — Wilson. 

PEAG-JTOTISHA. A city situated in the east, in Kama- 
rupa on the borders of Assam, See Naraka 

PRAHLADA, PRAHRADA. A Daitya, son of Hira/iya- 
kasipu and father of BalL Hira?iya-ka^ipu, in his wars with the 
gods, had wrested the sovereignty of heaven from Indra and 
dwelt there in luxury. His son Prahlada, while yet a boy, 
became an ardent devotee of Yish^iu, which so enraged his 
father that he ordered the boy to be killed , but not the weapons 
of the Daityas, the fangs of the serpents, the tusks of the 
celestial elephants, nor the flames of fire took any efiPect, and his 
father was constramed to send him back to his preceptor, where 
he contmued so earnest in performing and promoting the wor- 
ship of YishTiu that he eventually obtained final exemption 
from existence. According to some accounts, it was to avenge 
Prahlada^ as well as to vindicate his own insulted majesty, that 
Yishm became incarnate as the Nararsmha, 'man-hon,’ and slew 
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Hirawya-ka^ipu. After tlie death of his father, Prahlada be- 
came king of the Daityas and dwelt m Pat^a , but, according 
to the Padma Puram, he was raised to the rank of Indra for 
life, and finally muted with Yish?2iL The Padma Purawa 
carries the story farther back to a previous birth. In this pre- 
vions existence Prahlada was a Brahman named Soma-^arman, 
fifth son of &va-5arman. His four brothers died and ob- 
tained muon with Yish; 2 u, and he desired to follow them 
^To accomplish this lie engaged in profound meditation, but he 
allowed himseK to be disturbed by an alarm of the Daityas, and 
so was born again as one of them He took the part of lus 
race in the war between them and the gods, and was killed by 
the discus of Vishnu, after that he was again horn as son of 
Hiranya-kasipu. 

PEAJA-PATL ‘Lord of creatures,’ a progenitor, creator 
In the Yeda the term is apphed to Indra, Savitri, Soma, Hir- 
anya-garbha, and other deities. In Manu the term is applied to 
Brahma as the active creator and supporter of the universe , so 
Brahma is the Praja-pak It is also given to Manu Swayam- 
bhuva himself, as the son of Brahma and as the secondary 
creator of the ten iJishis, or ‘‘mmd-bom sons ” of Brahma, fiom 
whom mankind has descended. It is to these ten sages, as 
fathers of the human race, that the name Praj^pati most com- 
monly IS given. They are Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, 
Pulaha, Kratu, Yasish/ha, Prachetas or Daksha, Bh?zgu, and 
Harada. Accordmg to some authorities the Praja-patis are only 
seven m number, bemg identical with the seven great i^^shis 
{See .S^hi ) The number and names of the Praja-patis vary in 
different authorities * the Maha-bharata makes twenty-ona 

PEAKASAS Messengers of Yislinu, also called Yishrni- 
dutas. 

PEAKJ?/TA Tlie Prakrits are provincial dialects of the 
Sansbit, cxliibitmg more or less deterioration from the original 
language , and they occupy an intermediate position between 
that language and the modern vernaculars of India, very similar 
to that of the Eomanee languages between the I.atm and the 
modern languages of Europe They resemble the European 
languages also in another respect : they have in them a small 
proportion of words which have not been affiliated on the origmal 
classical language, and are apparently remnants of a different 
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tongue and an older race. The Prak7*its are chiefly known from 
the dramas in which kings and Brahmans speak Sansk? it, while 
characters of mferior position speak m different Prak?its- 
Sometimes these Prak? it passages are so very debased that it 
hardly seems possible for them to be specimens of really spoken 
vernaculars Such passages may perhaps be comic exaggemtions 
of provmcial peculiarities The Prdk? 7 ts have received careful 
study, and the Prakrita-prak^a, a Grrammar by Yaramchi, 
translated by Professor Cowell, was probably written about the 
beginning of the Christian era. See Xatyayana. 

PEAELE/TL Kature , matter as opposed to spirit The per- 
sonified will of the Supreme in the creation, and the prototype 
of the female sex, identified with Maya or illusion. The /Sakti 
or female energy of any deity 

PEALAjMBA. An Asiira killed by KrzshTza, according to 
the Maha-bharata. His story as told in the Yish?zu Purawa is, 
that he was an Asura and a dependant of EIan5a. With the 
object of devourmg the boys Knshna and Bala-rama, he joined 
them and their playmates in jumping. Pralamba was beaten 
by his opponent Bala-rahia, and by the rules of the game had 
to carry the victor back on his shoulders to the starting-place. 
He took up Bala-rama and then expanded his form, and was 
makmg off with his rider when Bala-mma called upon Krishm 
Jor assistance. K? 2 sh;za made a long speech, and ended by tell- 
ing him to suspend awhile his mortal character and do what was 
right Bala-r^a laughed, squeezed Pralamba with Ins knees, 
and beat him on the head with his fists till his eyes were knocked 
out and his hram forced throngh his skull, so that he fell to the 
ground and expired 

PEALAYA A dissolution of the world at the end of a kalpa, 

PEAIMATBAS. A class of demi-gods or fiends attendant 
upon Siva. 

PEAMLOCHA A celestial nymph sent by Indra to beguile 
the sage KazzJu from his devotion and austerities. She hved 
with him for some hundreds of years, which were but as a day to 
the sage "\»Yhen he awoke from his delusion he drove the nymph 
from bis presence. The child Avith which she was pregnant by 
him came forth from her body m drops of perspiration, which 
she left upon the leaves of the trees. These drops congealed 
and became eventually the lovely nymph M^isha (q.v.). 
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PEAjVA- ‘ Ereath or life ’ In tlie Atliarva-veda it is per- 
somfled and a hymn is addressed to it 

PEASAl^N A-EAGHAY jL A drama hy Jaya-deva in seven 
acts It has been prmted at Eenares. 

PEASEi^TA. Son of ^N^iglma and brother of Satra-jit or 
Sattrajita. He was killed by a lion. Se.e> Syamantaka. 

PEA^S^JSTA lJN"ame of an IJpanishad (q v.) 

PExiStJTI A daughter of Mann and wife of Daksha 

PEATAEDAHA Son of Divod^a, king of The 

whole family of Divodasa was slam by a king named Mta-havya. 
The afflicted monarch through a sacrifice performed by Eh? ?gu 
obtamed a son, Pratardana, who became a mighty wamor, and 
avenged the family wrongs upon his father’s foe Yita-havya 
then flew to the sage Eh? ?gu for protection, and was by him 
raised to the dignity of a Bi-ahmarshi. 

PEATISAKHYAS. Treatises on the phonetic laws of the 
language of the Yedas, dealmg with the euphomc combmation 
of letters and the peciiharities of their pronunciation as they 
prevailed m the different ^'akhas or Yedic schools These 
treatises are very ancient, but they are considerably later than 
the hymns, for the idiom of the hymns must have become 
obscure and obsolete before these treatises were necessary. Pour 
such treatises are Imovm • — 

Rig-veda — One which is considered to belong to the ASakhaLl- 
sakha of this Yeda, and is ascribed to /S'aimaka. It has been 
edited and translated into German by ilax Muller, and into 
Prench by M Eegnier 

Yajur-veda — Taittuiya-prati^akhya, belonging to the Elack 
Yajur, printed in the Bibliotheca Indica and also in the Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, with a tianslation by Professor 
Whitney. 

Vajubaneyt-pi cifisdlliya — Belonging to the White Yajnr It 
is attributed to Katyayana, and has been edited and translated 
by Weber 

Afliarva-vcda — ThefihnnaklyaChaturadhyayika,? ^.,iShunaka’s 
treatise in four chapters. Edited and translated into Enghsh 
by Wlntney 

Ho Pratisakbya of the Sama-veda has been discovered. 

PRATI-SH 2 TIANA. An ancient city, the capital of the 
early kings of the Lunar race ; “ it was situated on the eastern 
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'='ide of the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna, opposite to 
the modem AUaliahiid The capital of >S’alivahana on the Goda- 
vari, supposed to he the same as “ Pattan ” or “ Pyetan 

PPtAri>HA-LElH:\IAXA. One of the eight Ei*ahma?zas of 
tlie Sama-veda, It contams twenty-five sections, and is there- 
fore aho caUtid Pancha-vmsa 

PEAYAGA The modem Allahabad The place where tlio 
Ganges, Jumna, and the fabled subterranean Saras wati unite, 
called also Tri-vewl, ' the tnple braid’ It has always been a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage 

PEETA, A ghost , an evil spirit animatmg a dead carcase, 
and haunting cemeteries and other places 

P^/SHADHEA- A son of Manu Taivaswata, who, accord- 
ing to the Hari-vansa and the Pura?zas, became a because 

he killed the cow of his rehgious preceptor. 

Pit/SHATA Drupada’s father. 

'P BIS'S! In the Yedas and Pura7^as, the earth, the mother 
of the Mamts The name is used in the Yedas also for a cow 
There were several females of this name, and one of them is 
said to have been a new birth of Devaki. 

PEITHA A name of Kimtl 

Pi?JTHl, Pi^ITHU, PBITBl - YALYYA Pritlii or 
Pnthi-vai?aya, ^e,PnthI, son of Ye?za, is mentioned m the 
i?<g-veda, and he is the declared jS^shi or author of one of the 
hymns The Atharva-veda says, “ She (Yliaj) ascended : she 
came to men Men called her to them, saying, ' Come, Iravati ’ 
Mann Yaivaswata was her calf, and the earth her vessel Pntlii- 
vaiwya milked her , he milked from her agriculture and gram. 
]\Ien subsist on agriculture and gram ” The &tapatha Erahma^za 
refers to Pi ithi as first of men who v as installed as a king ” 
These early allusions receive a consistent foim in the Pura?ms, and 
we have the followmg legend — P; ithi was son of Yewa, son of 
Anga He was called the first kmg, and from him the earth 
received her name Pntluvi The Yishwu Pura?za says that the 
^ishis ‘‘maugumted Ye7^a monarch of the earth,” but he was 
wicked by nature and prohibited worship and sacrifice Incensed 
at the decay of rehgion, pious sages heat Ye^m to death with blades 
of holy grass. In the absence of a kmg robbery and anarchy arose, 
and the Mums, after consultation, proceeded to rub the thigh 
of the dead king m order to produce a son. There came forth 
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“ a man like a ckarred log, witli flat face and extremely short” 
This man became a Nisliada, and with him came out the sms of 
the dei’)arted kmg The Br^imans then rubbed the right arm 
of the corpse, “and from it spiang the majestic P^ithu, Ye?za’s 
son, resplendent in body, glowing like the mamfested Agni . . 

At his birth all creatures rejoiced, and through the birtli of this 
vutuous son Y ena, dehyered from the hell called Put, ascended 
to heaven” P//thu then became mvested with universal 
dominion His subjects, who had suffered from famine, be- 
sought him for the edible plants which the earth withheld 
In anger he seized his bow to compel her to yield the usual 
supply. She assumed the form of a cow and fled before him 
Unable to escape, she implored him to spare her, and promised 
to restore all the needed fruits if a calf were given to her, through 
which she might be able to secrete milk “ He therefore, hav- 
mg made Swayam-bhuva Manu the calf, milked the earth, and 
received the milk into his own hand for the benefit of mankind 
Thence proceeded all kinds of com and vegetables upon which 
people subsist now and perpetually By granting life to the 
earth P^ithii was as her father, and she thence derived the 
patronjunic appellation PnthivL” This milkmg the earth has 
been made the subject of much allegory and symbolism The 
Matsya Pura?2a specifies a variety of milkers, gods, men, Nagas, 
Asiiras, <S:c , in the follow stjle * — “The i?/&his milked the 
earth through B? diaspati , their calf was Soma, the Yedas were 
the vessel, and the milk was devotion.” Other Pura?zas agree with 
only slight deviations “These mystifications,” says Y'llson, “are 
all, probably, subsequent modifications of the original simple alle- 
gory which typified the earth as a cow, who yielded to every class 
of hemgs the milk they desired, or the object of their wishes ” 

Pi^/THIYl. ^ The broad ’ The earth or wide world. In 
the Yedas the earth is personified as the mother of aU beings, and 
is invoked together with the sky. According to the Yedas there 
are tliree earths corresponding to the three heavens, and our 
eartli is called Bhumi. Another name of the earth is UrvI, ‘ wide.' 
In the Yish??u Piud^za she is represented as receiving her name 
fiom a mjthical person named Psithu, who granted her life, 
and so was to her as a fathei. Se& above, P? itlil or P^ ithu. 

PB/THU A king of the Solar race, a descendant of Iksh- 
waku. There are many P?;thus. Bee PrdhL 
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PEIYA.DAE5L See A^oka. 

PEIYAM-YADA. A Yidya-dhara, son of tke king of 
Gandharras. 

PEIYAATiATA One of tke two sons of Brakma, 
feta-rupa ; or, according to other statements, a son of ]\J 
Swayam-hhuva. “Priya-vrata being dissatisfied that only 
the earth was illuminated at one time by the solai rays, folio 
the sun seven tunes round the earth m his own flammg ca 
equal velocity, like another celestial orb, resolved to turn n 
into dayJ’ He was stopped by Brahma. “ The ruts w] 
were formed by the motion of his chariot wheels were the se 
oceans In this way the seven continents of the earth -v 
made ” — Bhagavaia Bmdna In the Ylsh7^u Pura?m his wif 
stated to be Kamya, daughter of Kardama, by whom he 
ten sons and two daughters. Three of the sons adopted a 
hgious life, and Pnya-vrata divided the seven contmc 
among the others 

PUL AHA. Name of one of the Praja-patis and great 
His wife was Kshama, and he had three sons, Kardama, A 
ilvat, and Sahish?iu A Gandharva (qv.). 

PULASTYA. One of the Praja-patis or mmd-born sons 
Brahma, and one of the great Jtishis He was the med] 
through which some of the Pura^ms were communicated to n 
He received the Yish^m Puram from Brahma and commi 
cated it to Parasara, who made it known to mankmd. He 
father of Yisravas, the father of Knvera and Eavawa, and 
the Eakshasas are supposed to have sprung from him. 

PULIHDAS Barhanans , barbarous tribes living m wo 
and mountams, especially m Central India ; but there w 
some m the north and on the Indus 

PULOJMAH. A Danava and father of jSachi, wife of Inc 
He V as killed by Indra when he wished to curse that deity 
ha\ung ravished his daughter 

PUiYDAEIKAKSHA. ‘The lotus-eyed/ a name of Yish 

PUiVDEA A country corresponding “to Bengal proj 
with pait of South Bihar and the Jungle Malials ” A fabuli 
city between the Hima-vat and Hema-ku^a. 

PUiYYA-5BOKA (mas), PUiYYA ^ 5fLOKA (fen 
‘ Hymned m holy verse.’ An appellation applied to Krish 
Yiidhi-shftiira, and Kala, also to Draupacll and Sita, 
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PTJBAJVA. ^ Old/ hence an ancient legend or tale of olden 
times. The Purawas succeed the Itihasas or epic poems, hut 
at a considerahle distance of tune, and must he distinguished 
from them. The epics treat of the legendary actions of heroes 
as mortal men, the PuraTias celebrate the powers and works of 
positiYe gods, and represent a later and more extravagant deve- 
lopment of Hinduism, of which they are in fact the Scriptures. 
The definition of a Parana by Amara Sinha, an ancient Sansk?zt 
lexicographer, is a work which has five distinguishing topics • — 
(i ) The creation of the universe ; (2 ) Its destruction and reno- 
vation, (3 ) The genealogy of gods and patriarchs, (4.) The reigns 
of the Manus, forming the periods called Manwantaras. (5 ) 
The history of the Solar and Lunar races of kings.” These are 
the Pancha-lakshanas or distmguishing marks, hut no one of the 
Puranas answers exactly to the description , some show a partial 
conformity with it, others depart from it very widely Tlie 
Yish?Ri Purana is the one which hest accords with the title. 
Wilson says, “ A very great portion of the contents of many is 
genuine and old The sectarial interpolation or emhelhshment 
IS always sufficiently palpable to be set aside without injury to 
the more authentic and primitive material, and the Pura/zas, 
although they belong especially to that stage of the Hindu reh- 
gion m which faith in some one divinity was the prevaihng 
principle, are also a valuable record of the form of Hindu hehef 
which came next in order to that of the Vedas, which grafted 
hero-worship upon the simpler ritual of the latter, and which had 
been adopted, and was extensively, perhaps universally, estab- 
lished in India at the time of the Greek invasion.” Accordmg 
to the same authority, Pantheism “ is one of their invariable 
chaiacteristics,” and underhes their whole teaching, “ although 
the particular divinity who is all things, from whom all tilings 
proceed, and to whom aU things return, is diversified according 
to their individual sectarian bias ” The PuraTzas are all ^written 
in verse, and their mvaiaable form is that of a dialogue between 
an exponent and an in(5[uirer, interspersed with the dialogues and 
observations of other individuals. Thus Pulastya received the 
Yish?iu Piirawa from Lrahma , he made it known to Par^ara, 
and Parasara fiarrated it to his disciple Maitreya. The Purawas 
are eighteen in number, and in addition to these there are 
eighteen TJpa Puramis or subordinate works. The Purawas are 
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classified in tliree categories, according to the prevalence in them 
of the quahties of pnnty, gloom, and passion Those in which 
the quality of Sattwa or purity prevail are— (i ) yish?m, (2 ) 
Naradiya, (3 ) Lhagavata, (4) Garu^a, (5 ) Padina, (6 ) Varaha. 
These are Yaish?iaTa Pura/?as, in which the god Yisli^m holds 
the pre-eminence The Pnrawas in which Tanias, the quality of 
gloom or ignorance, predominates are (i ) hfatsya, (2 ) Ivurina, 
(3 ) Linga, (4 ) iS'iva, (5 ) Shanda, (6 ) Agni. These are devoted 
to the god iS'iva Those in which Eajas or jiassion prevails 
relate chiefly to the god Bmhma They are — (i ) Prahma, (2 ) 
I 3 rahma?i^/a, (3 ) Brahnia-vaivarta, (4 ) "\[aLkiL//^A‘^a, (5 ) Lhavi- 
shya, (6 ) Yamana. The woiks tliemsolves do not fully justify 
this classification. iJTone of them arc devoted exclusively to one 
god, hut Yishm and his incarnations fill the largest space One 
called the Yayu PuTa^2a is m some of the ]hirri??as KLLl)stituted 
for the Agni, and in others for the Sivci, TIih Vayu is aiqia- 
rently the oldest of them, and may date as far haede as the sixth 
century, and it is considered that some of tlio otlua’s may he as 
late as the thirteenth or even the sixteenth century One fact 
appears certain they must all have received a suj)] )lemcntary 
revision, because each one of thorn omunciah's the wliole 
eighteen. The Mm’ka?iffeya is the least soidai’ian of the Pur- 
uTias , and the Ehagavata, which deals at Luigth with tlie incar- 
nations of Yishwu, and particularly witli liis foi'iii is tlie 

most popular The most perfect and the host known is the 
Yishmi, which has been entirely translated intio Ihighsli l)y 
Professor Wilson, and a second edition, witli many valual)](\ 
notes, has been edited by Dr R K IFalJ. Tln^ t(*xt ot* tlio Agni 
and Markawdeya Pu^a;^as is in cenrso of imblKsation in the 
BiUiotlieca Inclica The Purawas vary grcjalf y m leng1,li Home 
of them specify the nunihcrof coiqilets that (Mch of tlie (Ughtoon 
contains. According to the Bhiigavata, th<^ sum total of lioiiplets 
in the whole eighteen is 400,000, the Skaiida is the longest, 
with 81,000, the Lrahnia and tlui Vumaiui the shortest, with 
10,000 couplets eacL 

TheUpaPuraTias are named — (r ) Ranat-knniara,(2.) Nara-s.iiiha 
or IS'yi-smha, (3.) Naradiya or V? /ban (old) NaradTya, (4 ) h'lvn, 
(S.)Dur-vasasa,(6 )Kapi]a, (7.)]\irniava, (8.) An,s'anusa, (9.) Yarim, 
(10.) Kalika,_(ii ) fifamha, (12 ) Nandi, (13*) Hanra, (1^.) Para- 
sara, (15.) Aditya, (16) Mrdieiwara, (17.) Bliagavata, (18) 
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^ asish/lia Tliese \rorks are not common, Other modern 
"Works exist to which the term Pura/za has been apphed 

An account of each of the eighteen great Piira^zas is given 
under its own name 

PLHAj^-JAYA ‘ Citj-conqueror.’ A prince of the Solar 
race, son of A ikukshi His story, as told in the Yishmi Pura?/a, 
is that in the Treta age there was war between the gods and 
the Asuras, in which the former were woi&ted. They had re- 
course to ishwu for assistance, and he directed them to obtain 
the aid of Puran-jaya, into whose person he promised to infuse 
a portion of himself The prince comphed with their wishes, 
and asked that their chief, Indra, would assume the form of a 
bull and carry him, the pnnee, upon his hump. This was done, 
and thus seated Puran-jaya destroyed all the enemies of the 
gods As he rode on the hump he obtained the cognomen of 
Kakut-stha In explanation of his title Puran-jaya, the Eha- 
gavata Pura^ia says that he took the city of the Daityas situated 
in the west 

PUPOCHAYA The emissary of Dur-yodhana who at- 
tempted to bum the Pa?2^faTas in their house and was burnt in 
his own house by Bhlma See Maha-bharata, 

PUEIT. The sixth king of the Lunar race, youngest son 
of Yayati and Sarmish^ha. He and Ins brother Yadu wero 
founders of two gi’eat branches of the Lunar race. The descen- 
dants of Puru were called Pauravas, and of this race came the 
vauravas and Pa^efavas Among the Yadavas or descendants of 
1 adu was K? ^sh? 2 a. See Yayati 

PUEIJHUTSA A son of IMandhatn*, into whose person 
^ishm entered for the purpose of destroying the subteiraneaii 
Uandhams, called Mauneyas He reigned on the hanks of the 
A armada, and that river personified as one of the Hagas was his 
wife. By her he had a son, Trasadas}ui. The Yislinu PuTa? 2 a 
IS said to have been narrated to him by Dakslia and other 
venerable sages ” 

PIJEU-EA'\ AS. In the Vedas, a mythical personage con- 
nected with the sim and the dawn, and existing in the middle 
region of the nnivei-se. Accordmg to tlie i?ig-Teda he was son 
ot JJa a beneficent pious prmce, but the hrahiT-bliSrata 

r?? ^ mother and his 

lather The parentage usually assigned to him is that lie was 
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son of Budha hy Bay daughter of jlilanu, and grandson of the 
moon,” Through his mother he received the city of Pratish/hana, 
(See Ila.) He is the hero of the story and of the drama of 
Vikrama and Urvasi, or the “ Hero and the Xymph.” Puru-ravas 
is the Yitrama or hero, and Urva^ is an Apsaras who came 
down from Swarga through having incurred the imprecation of 
]\Iitra and Yaruna^ On earth Puru-ravas and she became ena- 
moured of each other, and she agreed to live with him upon 
certain conditions. “ I have two rams,” said the nymph, 
which I love as children. They must be kept near my bed- 
side, and ne\er suffered to be earned away. You must also 
take care never to be seen by me undressed , and clarified buttei 
alone must be food ” The inhabitants of Swarga were 
anxious for the return of IJrvaii, and knowing the compact 
made with Puru-ravas, the Gandharvas came by night and stole 
lier rams Puru-ravas was undressed, and so at fii’st refrained 
from pursuing the robljers, but the cries of Urvasi impelled him 
fco seize his sword and rush after them The Gandharvas then 
brought a vivid flash of hghtning to the chamber which dis- 
played the person of Puru-ravas. So the charm was broken and 
Urvasi disappeared. Puru-ravas wandered about demented in 
search of her, and at length found her at Kiiru-kshetra bathing 
with four other nymphs of heaven. She declared herself preg- 
nant, and told him to come there again at the end of a year, 
when she would dehver to him a son and remain with him for 
one mght. Puru-ravas, thus comforted, returned to his capital 
At the end of tlie year he went to the trystmg-place and received 
from Urvasi his eldest son, Ayus. The annual interviews were 
repeated until she had borne him five more sons (Some autho- 
rities inciease the number to eight, and there is considerable 
variety in their names ) She then told him that the Gandharvas 
had determined to grant him any boon he might desire. His 
desire was to pass his hie with Urvasi The Gandharvas then 
brought him a vessel with fire and said, Take this fire, and, 
according to the precepts of the Yedas, divide it mto three fires; 
then, fixing your mind upon the idea of hving with Urva6i, offer 
oblations, and you shall assuredly obtain your wishes.” He did 
not immediately obey tins command, but eventually he fulfilled 
it in an emblematic way, and obtamed a seat m the sphere of 
the Gandhar^^as, and was no more separated fiom his love.” As 
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a son of jQa, his metronymic is Alia There is a hymn in the 
iizg-veda which contains an obscure conversation between Puiu- 
ravas and UrvasL The above story is first told m the Satapatha 
BrahmaT^a, and afterw’ards reappears in the Pnra 7 ^as The 
Bhagavata PiiraTia says, “Prom Purii-ravas came the triple 
Veda on the beginning of the Treta (age) ” 

The story is supposed to have a mythic origin. Max Muller 
considers it “ one of the myths of the Vedas which expresses 
the correlation of the dawn and the sun. The love between the 
mortal and the immortal, and the identity of the morning dawn 
and the evening twihght, is the story of TJrvasI and Purumvas 
The word Urvasi, according to the same wT:iter, “was originally 
an appellation, and meant dawm” Dr Goldstucker’s explanation 
differs, but seems more apposite. According to tins, Puru-ravas 
is the sun and TJrvafii is the morning mist , when Puru-ravas is 
visible TJrvafii vanishes, as the mist is absorbed when the sun 
shines fortL TJrvasi in the story is an Apsaras, and the Apsa- 
mses are “ personifications of the vapours winch aie attracted 
by the sun and form into mists or clouds ” 

PXJRUSHA ‘ Man * i. The original eternal man, the Sup- 
reme Being, and soul of the universe. 2 A name of Brahma* 
PURUSHA-NAEAYAVA The original male The divine 
creator Brahma. 

PURUSHA-SGKTA a hymn of the i?ig-veda in winch 
the four castes are first mentioned. It is considered to be one 
of the latest in date See MuvPs Teds, 1. p. 7. 

PURUSHOTTAMA. Literally ‘ best of men / but the word 
Purusha is here used in its mythic sense of soul of the univeme, 
and so the compound means the “supreme soul” It is a title 
of Vishwu, and asserts his right to he considered the Supreme 
God So the Hari-vansa says, “ Puiusliottama is whatever is 
declared to be the highest, Purusha the sacrifice, and everything 
else which is known by the name of Purusha ” 

PtTEUSHOTTAMA - KSHETEA. The sacred territory 
round about the temple of J agannatha ui Orissa. 

PtTKVA-MlMANSA. A school of philosophy See Darsana. 
PUSHAN" A deity frequently mentioned in the Vednfi, but 
he IS not of a distinctly defined character. Many hymns are 
addressed to him. The word comes from the root ^ush, and 
the primary idea is that of “ nourisher^ or Providence. So the 
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Taittirlya Eralmia?2a says, “TVlien Prajapati formed living 
creatures Puslian nourished theim” The account given in Eoh- 
tlingk and Roth’s Dictionary, and adopted by Dr Muir, is as 
follows — “ Pushan is a protector and multipher of cattle and 
of human possessions in general As a cowherd he cames an 
ox-goad, and he is drawn by goats In the character of a Solar 
deity, he beholds the entire universe, and is a guide on roads 
and journeys and to the other world He is called the lover of 
his sister Surj^a, He aids in the revolution of day and night, 
and shares with Soma the guardianship of hvmg creatures He 
IS invoked along with the most various deities, but most fre- 
quently with Indra and Bhaga ” He is a patron of conjurors, 
especially of those who discover stolen goods, and he is connected 
with the marriage ceremonial, being besought to ta]v:e the bride’s 
hand and bless her. (See Miafs Texts^ v 17 1 ) In the 
Xirukta, and in works of later date, Pushan is identified 
with the sun He is also called the brother of Indra, and is 
enumerated among the twelve Adityas Pushan is tootldess, 
and feeds upon a kind of gruel, and the cooked oblations offered 
to him are of ground materials, hence he is called Karambhad. 
The cause of Ins being toothless is variously explamed. Accord- 
ing to the Taittirlya Sanhita, the deity Eudra, being excluded 
from a certam saciifice, shot an arrow at the offering and pierced 
it A portion of this sacrifice was presented to Pushan, and it 
broke Ins teeth In the Maha-hharata and in the PiiidKas the 
legend takes a more definite shape “ Eudra (&va), of dreadful 
power, ran up to the gods present at Daksha’s sacrifice, and in 
his rage knocked out the eyes of Bhaga with a blow, and, in- 
censed, assaulted Pushan with his foot, and knocked out Ins 
teeth as he was eatmg the puroc?a5a offering ” In the Purawas 
ifc is not ^iva himself, but his manifestation the Eudras, who 
disturbed the sacrifice of the gods and knocked Pushan’s teeth 
down his throat Pushan is called Agh? iwi, ‘ splendid , ’ Dasra, 
Dasma, and Dasma-varchas, ‘ of wondeiful appeaiance or power,’ 
and Kapardiii (q v ). 

PUSHKAEA. A blue lotus A celebrated tank about five 
miles from Ajmii'. One of the seven Dwipas. {Sae Dwipa.) 
The name of several persons. Of the brother of ITala to whom 
Hala lost his kmgdom and nil that he x>ossessed in gamblmg 
Of a son of Bharata and nephew of Emua-chandra, who reigned 
over the Gandli^as. 
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PUSIIKARAVATI A city of tho Gandliaias not far from 
tlie Indus. It is tlio nfjxsXawr/s' of Ptolemy, and the Pouse- 
kielofati of Iliouen Tlisang 

PUSTIPA-DANTA 'Flower-teeth.’ i One of the chief 
attendants of /Siva He incurred his master’s displeasure hy 
listemiig to his private conversation witli Parvatl and talking of 
it afterwards. For this he was condemned to hecome a man, 
and so a]ipeared in the form of the gi’eat grammarian Katyayana. 
2 Ono of the guardian elephants. See Loka-pala. 

PTJSHPAKA A self-moving aerial car of large dimensions, 
whicli contained within it a palace or city. Kuveia obtained it 
hy gift from Prahina, hut it was earned off hy EaYa??a, his 
half-brother, and constantly used hy him. After Rama-chandra 
had slain Ravawa, he made use of tins capacious car to convey 
himself and Sita, with Lakshma^ia and all his aUies, back to 
Ayodhya , after that he returned it to its owner, Kiivera. It is 
also called Ratna-varsliuka, " Uiat rams jewels ” 

PUSllPA-KARAirami A name of Ujjaymi. 

PUSIIPA-MITRA. The first of tho /Sunga kings, who suc- 
ceeded tho Maury as, and reigned at Pa^ali-putra In his time 
the grammarian Pataiijah is supposed to have lived 

PtlSILPOTKA^ZA. A RakshasI, the wife of Ynravas and 
mother of Eava^/a and Kumldia-kania. 

PUT. A lioll to which childless men are said to he condemned 
'' A name invented to explain the word a, son (hell-saver) ” 

P UT A UA A female demon, daughter of Bali. She attempted 
to kill the infant Knshwa hy suckhng him, but was herself 
sucked to'death by the child. 

EADIIA I. Wife of Adhiratha and foster-mother of Karwa. 
2 Tho favouiite mistress and consort of K?'4sh??a while he lived 
as Gu-pfila among tlie cowherds m V? mdarvana She was wife 
of Ayaua-gliosha, a cowherd Considered hy some to he an in- 
carnation of Lakshml, and worshipped accordingly Some have 
discovered a mystical character in Eadha, and consider her as 
tho typo of tho liuman soul drawn to the ineffable god, Kv ^sh^ia, 
or as that pure divine love to which the fickle lover returns. 
RADIIEYA A metronymic of Karm 

EADIIIKA A diminutive and endearing form of the name 
Rridha. 

RAGA (mas.), EAGINI (fern.). The Ragas are the musical 
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Ills body “was placed in tlie stellar sphere, the upper parts, re- 
presented by a dragon’s head, being the ascending node, and the 
lower parts, represented by a dragon’s tail, being Ketu the de- 
scending node. Eahu wreaks lus vengeance on the sun and 
moon by occasionally swallowing them The Ti&h?zu Pnrarta 
says, “ Eight black horses draw the dusky chanot of K^u, and 
once harnessed are attached to it for ever. On the Parvans 
(nodes, or lunar and solar eehpses) "RohM directs his course from 
the sun to the moon, and back again from the moon to the sum 
The eight horses of the chanot of Ketu, swift as the wmd, are 
of the dusky red colour of lac, or of the smoke of burning 
straw ” Kahn is called Abhra-pisacha, ^ the demon of the sky , J 
Ehara?2i-bhu, ‘horn from the astensm Ehara?zi/ Graha, ‘the 
seizer , ’ Kahandha, ‘ the headless.’ 

EAIBHYA- A sage who was the friend of Eharadwaja. 
He had two sons, Arvavasu and Paravasu. The latter, under 
the curse of Bharadwaja, killed his father, mistaking him for an 
antelope, as he was walking about at night covered with an 
antelope’s skim Arvavasu retired into the forest to obtam by 
devotion a remission of his brother’s guilt TThen he returned, 
Paravasu charged him with the crime, and he agam retired to 
his devotions. These so pleased the gods that they drove away 
Paravasu and restored Eaibhya to hfe See Yava-krita. 

EAIYATA. I, Son of Eeva or Eevata. Also called Kakud- 
mim He had a very lovely daughter named Eevatl, and not deem- 
mg any mortal worthy of her, he went to Brahma to consult 
him. At the command of that god he bestowed her upon Bala- 
rama. He was king of Anarta, and built the city of Kusasthali 
or Dwaraka in Gujarat, which he made his capital 2. One of 
the Manus (the fifth). 

EAIVATA, EAIYATAKA. The range that branches off 
from the western portion of the Ymdhya towards the north, 
extendmg nearly to the Jumna. 

EAJA-GiiiHA. The capital of Magadha Its site is still 
traceable in the hills between Patna and Gaya 

EAJAXYA. A Yedic designation of the Kshatriya caste 
EAJAESHI (Eaja-nshi), A Eishi or saint of the regal 
caste , a Kshatriya who, through pure and holy life on earth, 
has been raised as a saint or demigod to India’s heaven, as 
Yi^wa-mitra, Puru-ravas, <S:c, 
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EAJA SEKHAEA- A dramatist vtIlo was tlie author of tlio 
dramas Yiddha-S^bhanjika and PrdcliaraiZa-Pa;z^ava He was 
also the writer of Karpura-Manjari, a drama entirely in Prak? it 
Another play, B^-Eamaya?ia, is attributed to him He appears 
to have been the minister of some Eajpnt, and to have lived 
about the begmiung of the twelfth century 

EAJA-SUYA ^A royal sacrifice’ A great sacrifice per- 
formed at the installation of a kmg, rehgious in its nature but 
pohtical in its operation, because it imphed that he who in- 
stituted the sacrifice was a supreme lord, a kmg over kmgs, and 
his tributary prmces were required to be present at the rite. 

EAdA-TAEANGIiVl. ASansknt metrical history of Kash- 
mir by Kalbana It commences with the days of fable 

and comes down to the year 1027 a.d The author probably 
hved about 1148 a. n. This is the only known work m Sans- 
k? it which deserves the name of a history The text has been 
printed in Calcutta, Troyer pubhshed the text with a Erench 
tmnslation. Wilson and Lassen have analysed it, and Dr 
Buhler has lately reviewed the work in the Indian Antiquary. 

EAJI. A son of Ayus and father of 500 sons of great 
valour In one of the chronic wars between the gods and the 
Asuras it was declared by Brahma that the victory should be 
gained by that side which Eaji joined. The Asuras first sought 
him, and he imdertook to aid them if they promised to make 
him their king on their victory bemg secured They declined 
The heavenly hosts repaired to him and undertook to make 
him their India. After the Asm*as were defeated he became 
kmg of the gods, and India paid him homage. When he re- 
turned to his own city, he left Indra as his deputy in heaven. 
On Eaji’s death India refused to acknowledge the succession of 
his sons, and by the help of B?zhaspati, who led them astray 
and effected their nun, India recovered his sovereignty 

EAKA A EakshasI, wife of Yisravas and mother of Ediara 
and Siirpar-nakhl 

EAKSBL 4 .SAS. Goblms or evil spirits They are not all 
equally bad, but have been classified as of three sorts — one as a sot 
of beings hke the Yakshas, another as a sort of Titans or enemies 
of the gods, and lastly, in the common acceptation of the term, 
demons and fiends who haunt cemeteries, disturb sacrifices, 
harass devout men, ammate dead bodies, devour human hemgs, 
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and rex and afflict mankind in all sorts of Trays. Tliese last 
are the Efflisliasas of TS’liom Ravawa T^"as chief, and according to 
some anthoiities, they are descended, like Eava«a himself, horn 
the sage Pula&tya According to other authorities, they sprang 
from Brahma’s foot The Tish?iu Pnra 72 a aho makes them de- 
scendants of Ka^yapa and Khai-a, a daughter of Daksha, tlirough 
their son Eakshas, and theEmayawa states that T^hen Brahma 
created the waters, he formed certam bemgs to guard them who 
were called Eakshasas (from the root to guard, but the 

denyation from this root may have suggested the explanation), 
and the Yish/m Pura^ia gives a somewhat similar derivation 
It IS thought that the Eitk^hasas of the epic poems were the 
rude barbarian races of India who were subdued by the Aryans. 

"When Hanum^ entered the city of Lanka to reconnoitre 
in the form of a cat, he saw that the Eakshasas sleeiJing m 
the houses were of every shape and form. Some of them dis- 
gusted the eye, while some vere beautiful to look upon. Some 
had long arms and fnghtful shapes , some were very fat and 
some were very lean some were mere dwarfs and some were 
prodigiously tail Some had only one e^e and otheis only one 
eai’ Some had monstrous bellies, hangmg breasts, long pro- 
jecting teeth, and crooked thighs , whiht others were exceedmgly 
beautiful to behold and clothed m great splendour. Some had 
two legs, some three legs, and some four legs Some had the 
heads of serpents, some the heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of elephants ’ — {iLduKojana ) 

The Eakshasas have a great many epithets descriptive of their 
characters and actions Tliey are called Anu^aias, Afaras, and 
Hanushas, ‘killers or hurters / Ish/i-pachas, ‘stealer^; of offer- 
ings,’ Sandhya-balas, ‘strong m twihght K-ha]'r^uS, Xalctan- 
charas, Eltri-charas, and /Samani-shadas, ‘ night-valkeis 'Sii- 
jagdhas or X?2-chakshas, ‘cannibals;' Palalas, Paladas, Palan- 
kashas, KmTwads, ‘carnivorous/ Asra-pas, As/d-pas, Kauna- 
pas, Ealrda-pas, and Eakta-pas, ‘ blood-drmlcers / Dandamkas, 
‘biteis,’ Praghasas, ‘gluttons,’ Malina-mukhas, ‘black-faced ’ 
Ivarburas, Ac. But many of these epithets are not reserr^ed 
exclusively for Eakshasas. 

ElKSHASA-LOEA See Loka. 

EAKTA-YIJA. An Asura whose combat with the goddess 
Chamu 7 Zf?a (Devi) is celebrated in the Devi-mffliatmya. Each 
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drop of liis Hood as it fell on the ground produced a new Asura, 
but ChamuTida put an end to this by drinking his blood and 
devounng his flesh. 

RAIMA. There are three Eamas : Para^u-rama, Eama-chan- 
dra, and Bala-rama ; but it is to the second of these that the 
name is specially applied. 

EA]MA, EijiLl-CHAiSrDEA. Eldest son of Dasa-ratha, a 
king of the Solar race, reigning at Ayodhya. This Eama is the 
seventh incarnation of the god VishTzu, and made Ins appearance 
in the world at the end of the Treta or second age His stoiy 
is briefly told in the Yana Parva of the Maha-bhdrata, but it is 
given in full length as the grand subject of the Eamaya7^a. 
King I)a,sa-ratha was childless, and performed the a^wa-medha 
sacnfice with scrupulous care, m the hope of obtaining offspring. 
Bhs devotion was accepted by the gods, and he received the pro- 
mise of four sons At this time the gods were in great terror 
and alarm at the deeds and menaces of Eavawa, the Eakshasa 
king of Lanka, who had obtained extraordmary power, in virtue 
of severe penances and austere devotion to Brahma* In their 
terror the gods appealed to Yishm for dehverance, and ho 
resolved to become manifest m the world witli Dasa-ratha as 
his human father Dasa-ratha was performing a sacrifice when 
Ylsh?^u aiipeared to him as a gloiious being from out of tlie 
sacTiffcial fire, and gave to him a pot of nectar for his wives to 
cbink Da5a-ratlia gave half of the nectar to Kausalya, wlio 
brought forth Eama with a half of the divine essence, a quarter 
to Kaikeyl, whose son Bharata was endowed with a quarter of 
the deity, and the fourtli part to Su-mitr^ who brought forth 
two sons, Lakshma?ia and /Satru-glina, each having an eighth 
part of the divine essence. The brothers were all attached to 
each other, hut Lakshma77a was more especially devoted to 
Eama and /Satru-ghna to Bharata. 

[The two sons of Su-mitra and the pairing off of the brothers 
have not passed without notica The version of the EainayaTia 
given by IVIr. Wheeler endeavours to account for those circum- 
stances It says that Da^a-ratha divided the divine nectar be- 
tween his senior wives, Kau^alya and Kaikeyl, and that when 
the younger, Su-mitr^ asked for some, Dasa-ratha desired them 
to share their portions with her. Each gave her half, so Sumitra 
received two quarters and gave hirth to two sons . “ from the 



quarter Tvliicli slie received from Kausalya she gave birth to 
Lakshma?^a, who became the ever-faithful friend of Edma, and 
from the quarter she received from Kaikeyi she gave birth to 
>Shtru-ghna, who became the ever-faithful friend of Bharata ” 
This account is silent as to the sujjerior divinity of Edma, and 
according to it all four brothers must have been equals as mani- 
festations of the deity ] 

The four brothers grew up together at Ayudhyd, but while 
they weie yet striphngs, the sage Viswamitra nought the aid of 
Edma to protect him from the Eakshasas Dasa-ratha, though 
very unwilling, was constrained to con^eut to the sage's request 
Eama and Lakshma^za then went to tlie hermitage of Viswa- 
mitra, and there Eama killed the female demon Taraka, but it 
required a good deal of persuasion from the sage before he was 
induced to kill a female. Yiswaniitra supphed Edma with 
celestial arms, and exercised a considerable influence over Ins 
actions, ^li’^vamitra afterwards took Eama and his brothers to 
Mithila to the court of Janaka kmg of Videha. Thi^ king had 
a lovely daughter named Sitd, whom he offered in marriage to 
any one who could bend the wonderful bow which had once 
belonged to 5iva. Eama not only bent the bow but broke it, 
and thus won the hand of the prmcess, who became a mo^t 
virtuous and devoted wife Eama's three brothers also W(n‘(i 
mamed to a sister and two cousins of Sita 

Tins breaking of the bow of &va brought about a very curious 
incident, which is probably an interpolation of a later date, in- 
troduced for a sectarian purpose Parasu-rama, the sixth incar- 
nation of Vishziu, the Brahman exterminator of the Kshatriyas, 
was still hving upon earth He was a follower of ^S'lva, and was 
offended at the breakmg of that deity s bow. Notwithstanding 
that he and Eama were both mcarnations of Yishzzu, he chal- 
lenged Eama to a trial of strength and was discomfited, but 
Eama spared his hfe because he was a Brahman 

Preparations were made at Ayodhya for the mauguration of 
Eama* as successor to the throne Kaikeyi, the second wife of 
Basa-ratha, and mother of Bharata, was her husband's favourite 
She was kmd to Eama in childhood and youth hut she had 
a spiteful humpbacked* female slave named Manthari This 
woman worked upon the maternal affection of her mistress until 
she aroused a strong feehng of jealousy against Rama. Kaikeyi 
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liad a quarrel and a long struggle with her husband, but he at 
length consented to install Bhaxata and to send Rama into exile 
for fourteen years Rama departed with his wife Sita and his 
brother Lakshma/ia, and travelling southwards, he took up his 
abode at Chitra-kuia, in the Daucfaka forest, between the Yamuna 
and GodavarL Soon after the departure of Rama, his father 
Da^a-ratha died, and Bharata was called upon to ascend the 
throne He declined, and set out for the forest with an army 
to bring R^a back. ’VVlien the brothers met there was a long 
contention. Rama refused to return until the term of his 
father’s sentence was completed, and Bharata cleclmed to ascend 
the throne At length it yas annnged that Bharata should 
return and act as his brother’s vicegerent As a sign of Rama’s 
supremacy Bhaiata carried back with him a pair of Rama’s 
shoes, and these were always brought out ceremoniously when 
business had to be transacted Rama passed ten years of his 
banishment inovmg from one hermitage to another, and went at 
length to the hermitage of the sage Agastya, near the Vindhya 
mountams. This holy man recommended Rama to take up his 
abode at Panchavatl, on the river Godavari, and the party 
accordingly proceeded thither. This district was mfested with 
Rakshasas, and one of tliem named Siirpa-nakha, a sister of 
RavdM, saw Rama and fell m love with him He repelled her 
advances, and in her Jealousy she attacked Ritd This so en- 
raged Lakshin aTia that he cut off her ears and nose. She brought 
her brothers Khara and Dusha?ja with an army of Rakshasas to 
avenge her wrongs, but they were all destroyed Smarting under 
her mutilation and with s^etm mjuna formes, she repaired to 
her brother Eavawa m Lanka, and inspired him by her descrip- 
tion with a fierce passion for Sita Eava?za pro6eeded to Rama’s 
residence m an aerial car, and his accomphee Maricha havmg 
lured Rama from home, Ravar^a assumed the form of a rehgious 
mendicant and lulled Sita’s apprehensions until he found an op- 
portumty to declare himself and carry her off by force to Lankd 
Rama’s despair and rage at the loss of his faithful wife were 
temble He and Lakshmarwx went in pursuit and tracked the 
ravisher On their way they kdled Kabandba, a headless 
monster, whose disembodied spirit counselled Rama to seek the 
aid of Su-griva, kmg of the monkeys. The two brothers accord- 
ingly went on their way to Su-griva, and after overcoming some 
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obstacles and assisting Su-griTa to recoyei Elisbkindbyaj his 
capital, from his usurping brother Bahn, they entered into a firm 
alhance 'vv'ith hircL Through this connection Bania got the 
appellations of Ivapi-prabhu and Kapi-ratha. He received not 
only the support of all the forces of Su-griva and his aUies, but 
the active aid of Hanuman, son of the wind, minister and 
general of Su-griva. Hanum^^s extraordinary powers of leap- 
ing and flying enabled him to do all the work of reconnoit- 
rmg By superhuman efforts their armies were transported to 
Ceylon by “ E^a’s bridge,” and after many fiercely contested 
battles the city of Lanka was taken, Eavana was killed and 
Sita rescued The recovery of his wife filled Eama with joy, 
but he was jealous of her honour, received her coldly, and 
refused to take her back. She asserted her purity m touching 
and dignified language, and determined to prove her innocence 
by the ordeal of fire She entered the flames in the presence of 
men and gods, and Agni, god of fire, led her forth and placed her 
in Eama’s arms unhurt E^a then returned, takmg with him 
his chief alhes to Ayodhya. Ee-united with his three brothers, 
he was solemnly crowned and began a glorious reign, Lakshma^^a 
being associated ivith him in the government The sixth section 
of the Eamayawa here concludes , the remainder of the story is 
told m the Uttara-kawia, a subsequent addition. The treatment 
which Sita received in captivity was better than might have 
been expected at the hands of a Eakshasa. She had asserted and 
proved her purity, and E^a believed her , hut j’ealous thoughts 
would cross his sensitive mind, and when his subjects blamed 
him for takmg back his wife, he resolved, although she was 
pregnant, to send her to spend the rest of her hfe at the hermi- 
tage of YalmikL There she was dehvered of her twm sons 
Ku5a and Lava, who bore upon their persons the marks o± their 
high paternity. When they were about fifteen years old they 
wandered accidentally to Ayodhya and were recognised by their 
father, who acknowledged them^ and recalled Sita to attest her 
innocence She returned, and m a public assembly declared her 
punty, and called upon the earth to verify her words It did so 
The ground opened and received “ the daughter of the furrow,” 
and Eama lost Ins beloved and only wife. Unable to endure life 
without her, he resolved to follow, and the gods favoured his 
determination. Time appeared to him m the form of an ascetic 
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rnJ told >>iTn that he must stay on earth or ascend to heaven and 
lule over the gods Lakshmawa with devoted fraternal affection 
fndeavouied to save his brother from what he deemed the 
l .JefTil visit of Time He incurred a sentence of death for his 
ir.ttrrference, and was conveyed bodily to Indra’s heaven E^ia 
with great state and ceremony went to the nver ^farayu, and 
walkmg mto the water was hailed by Brahma's voice of wel- 
come fi'om heaven, and entered “into the glory of Vishnu ” 

The conclusion of the story as told in the version of the 
Eamayawa used by Mi* Wheeler differs materially It repre- 
ct-nts that Sita remained in exile until her sons were fifteen or 
sixteen years of age E^a had resolved upon performing the 
A^wa-medha sacrifice , the hoise was turned loose, and iSatru- 
glma followed it with an army. Kusa and Lava took the 
horse and defeated and wounded /Shtru-glina. Eama then sent 
Lakshmaiza to recover the horse, but he was defeated and left 
fur dead- Hext Bhaiata was sent with Hanuman, but they 
were also defeated- Rama then set out himself to repair his 
reverses. TThen the father and sons came mto each other's 
presence, nature spoke out, and Eaina acknowledged his sons, 
Jrita also, after leceiving an admonition from Valmiki, agi’eed to 
fnigive her husband. They returned to Ayodhya Eama per- 
formed the Aswarmedha, and they passed the remainder of their 
lives m peace and joy. 

The mcidents of the first six kMas of the Eamayana supply 
the plot of Bhava-hhiiti's drama MaliarVh’arohanta. The XTttara- 
kinda. is the basis of his Uttarar-mma-chanto. This dosenbes 
Eoma's jealousy, the banishment of Slto, and tlie birth of her 
sons ; but the subsequent action is more human and airocting 
than m the poem Eama repents of his unjust treatment of his 
wife, and goes foith to seek her The course of his wanderings 
is depicted with great poetic beauty, and his meeting with Ins 
sons and his reconciliation with Sita am described with exquisite 
pathos and tenderness. The drama closes when 

All conspires to make thoir happiness complolo '' 

!^e worship ^of Rama still holds its ground, particulaily in 
Oude and Bihar, and he has numerous worshippers. “ It is 
noteworthy,'' says Professor Williams, « that the Rama legends 
have always retamed their purity, and, unlike Uioso of Brahma, 
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K? ?sli?2a, S'lva, and Durga, have never been mixed up v^ith inde- 
cencies and licentiousness. In fact, the vorship of Rama has 
never degenerated to the same extent as that of some of these 
other deities ” Tins is true ; but it may be observed that Eama 
and Ills -wife were pure ^ there was nothing m their characters sug- 
gestive of license ^ and if “ the husband of one vife ” and the 
devoted and alfectionate wife had come to be associated with 
impure ideas, they must have lost all that gave them a title to 
veneration. The name of Eama, as ‘ Earn ’ Earn ’ ’ is a common 
form of salutation 

EA]MAYAi\^A. ‘ The Adventures of Eama ’ The oldest of 
the Sansk? it epic poems, written by the sage Talmlkn It is sup- 
posed to have been composed about five centuries b a, and to have 
received its present form a century or two later. The MSS of 
the EamiLya?m vary greatly There are two well-known distinct 
recensions, the Isoithem and the Bengal The Northern is the 
older and the purer, the additions and alterations m that of 
Bengal are so numerous that it is not trustworthy, and has even 
been called “ spurious.” Later researches have shown that the 
variations in MSS. found m different parts of India are so 
diverse that the versions can hardly be classed in a certain 
number of different recensions. Unfortunately the inferior 
edition IS the one best known to Europeans. Carey and Marsh- 
man translated two books of it, and Signor Gorresio has given 
an Itahan translation of the whole. Sclilegel pnhhshed a Latin 
translation of the first hook of the Northern recension. The 
full texts of both these recensions have been printed, and Mr 
Wheeler has given an epitome of the whole work after the Ben- 
gal recension. There is also a poetical version by Griffiths 

Besides the ancient Eamayawa, there is another popular work of 
comparative modern times called the Adhyatma Eamayawa. The 
authorship of it is ascribed to Yyasa, but it is generally con- 
sidered to be a part of the Brahmawc^a Pura?^a. It is a sort of 
spirituahsed version of the poem, in which Eama is depicted as 
a saviour and dehverer, as a god rather than a man It is divided 
into seven books, which hear the same names as those of the 
original poem, but it is not so long. 

The EamayaTia celebrates the life and exploits of Eama 
(Eama-chandra), the loves of Eama and his wife Sita, the rape 
of the latter by EavaTza, the demon king of Ceylon, the war 
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carried on by Kama and his monkey allies against JRavajia, end- 
ing m the destruction of the demon and the rescue of Sita, the 
restoration of R ama to the throne of Ayodhya, his jealousy and 
banishment of Sita, her residence at the hermitage of Valmiki, 
the birth of her tTvm sons Kusa and Lava, the father’s discovery 
and recognition of his children, the recall of Sita^ the attesta- 
tion of her innocence, her death, K^a’s resolution to follo%y 
her, and his translation to heaven 

The Eimiaya?ia is divided into seven or sections, and 

contains about 50,000 hues. The last of the seven sections is 
probably of later date than the rest of the work. 

1. Bala-kandd. The boyhood of Eama. 

2. Ayodhya-ka?z^a The scenes at Ayodhya, and the banish- 
ment of Eama by bis father, Kmg Dasa-ratha 

3. Ara^ya-kawcfa ^ Forest section’ Eama’s life in the forest, 
and the rape of Sita by EavaTia 

4. Ejshkmdhya-ka?Wi?a Eama’s residence at Kishkindhya, 
the capital of his monkey ally, Kmg Su-griva 

5. Sundara-kancfa ^ Beautiful section’ The marvellous passage 
of the straits hy Eama and his alhes and their arrival in Ceylon 

6. Tuddha-ka?2^a ‘War section’ The war with Eavawa, 
his defeat and death, the recovery of Sita, the return to Ayod- 
hya and the coronation of Rama. This is sometimes called the 
Lanka or Ceylon Kanda, 

7 Uttara-kan& ^ Later section’ Eama’s life m Ayodhya, 
his banishment of Sit^ the birth of his two sons, his recognition 
of them and of the innocence of his wife, their reunion, her 
death, and his translation to heaven 

The writer or the compilers of the Eamayam had a high esti- 
mate of its value, and it is still held m very great veneration 
A verse m the introduction says, “ He who reads and repeats 
this holy life-giving Eamaya?za is hherated from all hxs sins and 
exalted with all lus posterity to the highest heaven,” and in 
the second chapter Brahma is made to say, “As long as the 
mountains and rivers shall contmue on the surface of the earth, 
so long shall the story of the Eamayaria be current in the world.” 
(For the age of the R^ayawa, see p 190 ) 

EAMA-GIEL ‘The hill of Eama,’ It stands a short dis- 
tance north of Nagpur. 

EAMA-SETU. ‘ Eama’s bridge,’ constructed for Inm by his 
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general, Xala, son of Vi^^va-karma^ at tlie time of his invasion 
of Ceylon. This name is given to the line of rocks m the 
channel between the continent and Ceylon, called in maps 
“ Adam’s bndga” 

EAl^IATAPANlYOPAhnSHAD. An ITpanishad of the 
.Itharva-veda, m which Kama is worshijjped as the supreme god 
rind the sage Yajnawalkya is his gloriher. It has been piinted 
and translated by TYeber in his Indische Studien, vol. ix. 

RAMLHA. An Apsaras or nymph produced at the churn- 
ing of the ocean, and popularly the t3^pe of female beauty. She 
was sent by India to seduce Vi^wamitra, but was cursed by that 
sage to become a stone, and remain so for a thousand years. 
According to the E^ayam, she was seen by Eava?ia when he 
ent to Kaildsa, and he was so smitten by her charms that he 
ravished her, although she told him that she was the wife of 
hl'ala-kuvara, son of his brother Kuvera 

EAlVrE/S'YTAEA. ‘Lord of E^a’ Name of one of the 
twelve great Lingas set up, as is said, by Eama at Eameswaram 
ui Eamisseram, winch is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and 
contains a most magnificent temple 

EAMOPAKHYANA ‘ The story of Eama/ as told in the 
Yana-parva of the Maha-bharata. It relates many, but far from 
all, of the incidents celebrated in the Ramayawa , it makes no 
mention of Tdlmiki, the author of that poem, and it represents 
Rama as a human being and a great hero, but not a deity. 

EANTLDEYA A pious and benevolent kmg of the Lunar 
lace, sixth in descent from Pharata. He is mentioned in the 
hlaha-bh^ata and Pura/ms as being enormously nch, very reli- 
gious, and charitable and profuse m his saciifices. The former 
authority says tliat he had 200,000 cooks, that he had 2000 
head of cattle and as many other ammals slaughtered daily 
for use m his kitchen, and that he fed innumerable beggar's daily 
with beef 

EATL ‘Love, desire.’ Tlie Yenus of the Hindus, tlie god- 
dess of sexual pleasures, wife of Kama tlie god of love, and 
daughter of Daksha Slie is also called Eev^ Kami, Priti, 
Kama-patni, ‘^vifeof Kama,’ Kama-kala, ‘part of Kama;’ Kama- 
priya, ‘ beloved of Kama , ’ Raga-laifa, ‘ vine of love ; ’ Mtyavati, 
‘ deceiver Kelikila, ‘wanton,’ S'ubhangi, ‘fair-limbed.’ 
EATNAYALL ‘The necklace.’ A drama ascribed to a 
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king of KasLnilr named Sri Harslia Deva The subject of tlie 
play is tlie loves of Uclayana or Yatsa, prince of Kausamhl, and 
Yasava-datta, princess of UjjayinL It was written between 
1 1 13 and X125 A.D , and has been translated by TVilson. There 
arc seveial editions of the text 

EAUCHYA. The thirteenth !Manu- See ]\Ianu. 

EATJDEA. A descendant of Eudra. A name of Karttikeya, 
the god of war. 

EAYAYA The demon king of Lanka or Ceylon, from 
which he expelled his half-brother Knvera- He was son of 
Yisiuvas by his wife Yikasha, daughter of the Eakshasa Su-mali 
He was half-brother of Kuvera, and grandson of the i?ishi Pula- 
st3"a , and as Kuvera is king of the Yakshas, Eava?za is kmg of 
the demons called Eakshasas Pulastya is said to be the pro- 
genitor, not only of Eavaiia, but of the whole race of Eakshasas, 
Ey penance and devotion to Brahma, Eava?ia was made ln^nll- 
nerable against gods and demons, but he was doomed to die 
tlirough a woman. He was also enabled to assume any form he 
pleased. All Eakshasas are mahgnant and terrible, but Eava?^ 
as their chief attamed the utmost degree of wickedness, and was 
a very mcarnation of eviL He is described in the Eamaya?ia as 
having “ten heads (hence his names Da^anana, Da^a-kanfha, 
and Pankti-gnva), twenty aims, and copper-coloured eyes, and 
bright teeth hke the young moon. His form was as a thick 
rloud or a mountam, or the god of death with open mouth He 
had alL the marks of royalty, but his body boie the impress of 
wounds inflicted by all the di\une arms in his warfare with the 
gods It was scarred by the thunderbolt of Indra, by the tusks 
of Indra’s elephant Auuvata, and by the discus of Yish^iu. His 
strength was so great that he could agitate the seas and spht the 
tops of mountams He was a breaker of all laws and a ravisher 
of other men's wives. . Tall as a mountain peak, he stopped 
with Ins arms the sun and moon in their course, and prevented 
their rising ” The terror he inspires is such that where he is 
“ the sun does not give out its heat, the winds do not blow, and 
the ocean becomes motionless " His e\Tl deeds cried aloud for 
vengeance, and the cry reached heaven Yish;zu declared that, 
as Eavawa had been too proud to seek protection against men 
and beasts, lie should fall under their attacks, so Yishy^u became 
incarnate as Eama-chandra for the express purpose of destroying 
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Eavawa, and vast nnmlDcrs of monkeys and bears were created 
to aid in the enterprise. Eama’s wars against the Eakshasas 
inflicted such losses upon them as greatly to incense Eava?za 
Earning with rage, and excited by a passion for Sita, the wife 
of Kama, he left his island abode, repaired to Kama’s dwelhng, 
assumed tlie appearance of a rehgioiis mendicant, and carried off 
Sita to LanktU Eava^ki urged Sita to become his wife, and 
threatened to kill and eat her if she refused Sita persistently 
resisted, and was saved from death by the interposition of one of 
Kava??,a’s wives. Kama called to Ins assistance his alhes Su-griva 
and Hanuman, with their hosts of monkeys and beais. They 
built Kama’s bridge, by which they passed ovei into Lanka^ and 
after many battles and wholesale slaughter Ravawa was brought 
to bay at tbe city of Lanlca. Kama and Eavawa fought together 
on equal terms for a long while, victory sometimes mchning to 
one sometimes to the other Rama with a sharp arrow cut off 
one of Eava??a’s heads, ‘‘ but no sooner did the head fall on the 
ground than another sprang up in its room ” Rama then took 
an arrow which had been made liy Lralmui, and discharged it at 
Ills foe It entered las breast, came out of his back, went to the 
ocean, and then returned clean to the quiver of Rama “Rava?ia 
fell to tliG ground and ex])ired, and the gods sounded celestial 
niusio in the heavens, and assembled in the sky and praised 
Kama as Yislimi, m that lie had slam tliat Rava?m wlio would 
otlierwiso have caused thoir d(‘struction ” Eavawa, though he 
was chief among Efikshasas, was a Bulhinan on lus father’s side, 
ho was well versed in Saiiskn't, used the Vedic ritual, and his 
l)ody was burnt witli Lrrilimanical rites Them is a story that 
Eavay/.a made each of the gods perform some menial office 111 his 
housdiold' thus Agni was his cook, Vaniwa supphod water, 
Kuvera fuiiiishod money, Vayu swoi)t the house, &c The 
Ahsliwu rura??>a relates that Rriva??a, “ elevated with wine, came 
on his tour of trmmpli to the city of Maliishmatl, but there he 
was taken prisoner by KingTvaitx-\Ti7n, and confined like a beast 
in a corner of Ins capital.” The same authority states that, 111 
another Initli, Eava?ia was /SiAii-pah. Eava?m’s chi(?f wife was 
]\randodarI, but he had many others, and they were burnt at his 
obsequies IIis sous were Megiia-iiada, also called Lidra-jit, 
Ravawi, and Aksba, Tri-5ikha or Tri-iims, Devuntaka, Narantaka, 
and Atikii} a. Sm Nandhn. 
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EAYI The sna. See Surja. 

EEiVUElA. Daughter of Xing Prasenajit or Ee?^u, Tvife of 
Jamad-agnij and mother of Para5u-rama. A sight of the connubial 
endearments of Xing Chitra-ratha and his wife inspired her witli 
impure thoughts, and her husband, perceiving that she had 
“fallen from perfection,” desired her sons to kill her. Ru- 
ma;iwat, Su-shena, and Yasu, the three seniors, declined, and 
their father cursed them so that they became idiots Parasu- 
laina, the fouith son, cut off her head, which act so gratified his 
father that Jamad-agni promised him whatever blessings he de- 
sired. Among other things, Parasu-rama asked that his mother 
might be brought back to life in ignorance of her death and in 
perfect purity He also desired that his brothers might be 
restored to their senses All this Jamad-agni bestowed. She 
was also called Xonkana. 

REYA The Xarmada river. 

REYA I. Wife of Xariia. 2. A name of Rati. 

REYAHTA A son of Surya and Sanjna He is chief of 
the Guhyakas, and is also called Hayarvahana. 

REYATl Daughter of Xmg Raivata and wife of Bala-rama 
She was so beautiful that her faldier, thinkmg no one upon earth 
worthy of her, repaired to the god Brahma to consult him about 
a husband, Brahma dehvered a long discourse on the glories of 
Yishwu, and directed Raivata to proceed to Dwaraka, where a 
portion of Yish?zu was incarnate m the person of Bala-rama. 
Ages had elapsed while Raivata was m heaven without his 
knowledge When he returned to earth, “ he found the race of 
men dwmdled m stature, reduced in vigour, and enfeebled in 
intellect” He went to Bala-rama and gave him Revati, hut 
that hero, “ beholding the damsel of excessively lofty height, he 
shortened her with the end of his ploughshare, and she became 
his wife.” She had two^ sons. Revati is said to have taken 
part with her husband in his drinking bouts. 

RJBHAYAS See i?/bhus. 

RJBHXr. ^ Clever, skilful ’ An epithet used for Indm, 
Agiii, and the Adityas In the Pura^iic mythology, i 2 ^bhu is a 
“ son of the supreme Brahma, who, from his innate disposition, 
was of a holy character and acquainted with true wisdom ” 
His pupil was Nidagha, a son of Pulastya, and he took especial 
interest in his instruction, returning to him after two intervals 
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of a thousand years to instruct him further in true 'wisdom ” 
riio Vishmi Purawa, ‘‘ originally composed hy the i?ishi (ISTara- 
ytma), was communicated by Brahma to J?ibhu ” He was one 
of the four Kumaras (q.v ) 

7i!/r>HTJS Three sons of Su-dhanwan, a descendant of An- 
giiMS, severally named TJibhu, Vibliu^ and Vaja Through their 
♦issiduous performance of good works they obtained divinity, 
(‘xerciscid suporhumaii powers, and became entitled to receive 
praise and adoration. They are supposed to dwell in the solar 
sphere, and there is an indistmct identification of them with 
llie rays of the sun, but, whether typical or not, they prove the 
admission, at an early date, of the doctrine that men might 
])ccome divinities . — JFdson They are celebrated m the J?ig-veda 
as skilful workmen, who fashioned Indra’s chariot and horses, 
and made their parents young again. By command of the gods, 
,!nd with a jiromise of exaltation to divme honours, they made 
a single new sacrificial cup into four They are also spoken of 
as supporters of the sky 

i^/BHUKSHAN The first of the three JJzbhus In the 
j)Iiiral, the three iJibhus 

///CHiKA. A Itihhi descended from Bhngu and husband 
of Saty avail, son of Orva and father of Jainad-agni. (Sie 
Vrswamitra.) Tn the Maha-bliarata and A'lshwu Purawa it is 
rclatcA tliat i2/clilka was an old man when he demanded m 
marriage Satyavati, the daughter of Gadhi, king of Kanya-kubja 
ITiiwilling to give her to so old a man, Gadhi demanded of him 
xooo white horses, each of them having one black ear. BichAa 
(ibtamed these from the god Yaruwa, and so gained his wife 
Ac-cordmg to the Hamayawa, he sold his son iSuna^-i'ephas to be 
a sacrifice. 

Ill PDIIL ' Prosperity.’ The wife of Euvera, god of wealth. 
Tlio name is also used for Parvatl, the wife of /Siva. 

r/ZG-VKTU. Hee VoaIo. 

jK/G-YlDllANA. Writings which treat of the mystic and 
magic tjflicJicy of tluj recitation of hymns of the i2zg-veda, or 
even of single verses. Some of them are attributed to /Saunaka, 
but probaldy belong only to the time of the Pura 7 ?as 7? eler 

A'/SIIABHA, Sou of Hahhi and Mera, and father of a 
Iiundred sons, the eldest of whom was Bharata. He gave his 
kingdom to his son and retired to a hermitage, where he led a 
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life of such severe austerity and abstinence, that he became a 
mere collection of skin and fibres, and went the way of all 
flesh ” The Ehagavata Purawa speaks of his wandenngs in the 
western part of the Peninsula, and connects him with the estab- 
hsliment of the Jain rehgion in those parts. The name of tlie 
first Jam Tirthakara or samt was iZ^shabha. 

ii/SHL An inspired poet or sage The inspired perbims to 
whom the hymns of the Yedas were revealed, and under whose 
names they stand, “The seven i?ishis” (saptarsln), or the 
Praj^patis, “ the mind-bom sons of Brahma, are often referred 
to In the Shtapatha BrahmaTia their names are given as Gn- 
tama, Bharadwaja, Yii'Wdmitra, Janiad-agni, Yasishfiia, Kasyapa, 
and Atri. The Maha-bharata gives them as Marichi, Atn, 
Angiras, Pulaha, Ehatu, Pulastya, and Yasish^ha The Yayu 
Piirawa adds Bh?/gu to this list, making eight, although it 
still calls them “ seven ” The YishTzu Pura?m, more consistently, 
adds Bhr^gu and Daksha, and calls them the mne Brahmarshis 
{Brahma-nshs) The names of Gautama, Xa/z-wa, Y^mlki, 
Yyasa, hlanu, and Yibhazz^aka are also enumerated among the 
great i?zshis hy different authorities. Besides these great itzshis 
there are many other ^zshis The seven jRzshis are represented 
in the sky by the seven stars of the Great Bear, and as such are 
called itzksha and Chitra-sikhaizJinas, ‘ having bright crests ’ 
i^/SHI-BRAHMAiVA An old Anukramazzz, or Index of the 
Sama-veda. 

J^iSHYA-MtiKA A mountam in the Dakhin, near the 
source of the Pampa river and the lake Pampn Eama abode 
there for a time with the monkeys. 

i?/SHYA-A?i2J]SrGA. ‘The deer-horned.’ A hermit, the son 
of YihhayifZaka, descended from Ka^jmpa. According to the 
RamayaTza and Mgha-bharata he was horn of a doe and had a 
small horn on his forehead He was brought up in the forest hy 
his father, and saw no other human hemg till he was verging upon 
manhood. There was great drought in the country of Anga, and 
the kmg, Lomapada, was ad'^ased by his Brahmans to send for 
the youth i?zshya-6'^ znga, who should marry his daughter >Sdnta, 
and he the means of obtaining ram. A number of fair damsels 
were sent to hrmg him. He accompamed them back to their 
city, the desired ram fell, and he married /S^ta. This /S^tT 
was the adopted daughter of Lomapada ; her real father was 
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Da^a-xatlia, and it Tras i2/sliya-s?mga who performed that satn- 
fice for Daaa-ratha which brought about the bnth of Eaina. 

i?JTU-PAEiV"A. A kmg of Ayodhy^ and son of San'a- 
Lama, into whose service Nala entered after he had lost h*s 
kingdom He was “ skilled profoundly m dice. ^ 

jBZTXJ-SAJNHAEA 'The round of the seasons’ A poem 
attributed to Kah-d^a. This poem was pnLhshed by Sir "W 
Jones, and was the first Sanskr2t work ever printed. Thert; ai'a 
other editions. It has been translated into Latin by Lolden. 

EOHIiVL I Daughter of Kasyapa and Surahhi, and mother 
of horned cattle, including Hama-dhenn, the cow win* h grants 
desires. 2. Daughter of Daksha and fourth of the Innar as- 
terisms, the favourite wife of the moon. 3 One of the wive^ 
of Yasu-deva, the father of Krzshna and mother cf Bala-iama. 
She was burned with her husbands corpse at DwarakL 4 
K?ishwa himself also had a wife so called, and the name i< 
common. 

EOHITA. ‘ Eed.’ A red horse ; a horse of the sun « r 
of fire. I. A deity celebrated in the Atharva-veda, probably 
a form of fire or the sun. 2. Son of Eang Haris-chandra. He 
IS also called Eohitaswa, The fort of Eohtas is said to derive 
its name fiom him. See Haris-chandra. 

EOMA-HAESHAiVA. Ste Loma-harsha/sa. 

EUDEA. ‘A howler or roarer^ terrible’ In the Tedas 
Eudra has many attributes and many names. He is the howl- 
ing terrible god, the god of storms, the father of the Endia^ 
or Mamts, and is sometimes identified with the god of fire. 
On the one hand he is a destructive deity who brmgs diseast** 
upon men and cattle, and npon the other he is a beneficent 
deity supposed to have a healing influence. These are the germ» 
which afterwards developed into the god &va. It is WLrtiiy cf 
note that Eudra is first called Maha-deva m the AVhite Xajiir- 
veda. As applied to the god <Siva, the name of Eudra geiieiaii.y 
designates m his destructive character. In the B/ihad- 
aranyaka Upanishad the Eudras are " ten vital breaths Q?t7n<7) 
with the heart (manas) as eleventh.” In the Yish?iU Pura/^a 
the god Eudra is said to have sprung from the forehead cf 
Brahma, and at the command of that god to have separated his 
nature into male and female, then to have multiplied each of 
these into eleven persons, some of which were white and gentle, 
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others black and furious. Elsewhere it is said that the eleven 
liudras were sons of Ka^syapa and Surabhi, and m another 
♦ of the same Puia?za it is represented that Brahma 

il to create a son, and that Eudra came into existence as a 
VuJth He wept and asked for a name. Brahma gave him the 
name of Eudra; but he wept seven times more, and so he 
r.] it iim^d seven other names : Bhava, Siarva, Is^a, Painipati, 
liLima, Ugra, and !ilaha-deva. Other of the Pumnas agree in 
*]i:- li* -menclature. These names are sometimes used for Eudra 
r>v Sixji himself, and at others for the seven manifestations of 
him, sometimes called his sons. The names of the eleven 
li' Iras vary considerably m different books. 

EUIjRA-SATARlVA. The twehth Mann. See Manu. 


ELTOIIX. A son of Eing Bhishmaka and king of Vidarbha, 
V Lo offered his services to the Pam^avas and Eauravas m turn, 
hit was rejected by both on account of his extravagant boast- 
ings and pretensions. He was brother of Rukmiwl, with whom 
E?;sh«a eloped, Eukmm pursued tlie fugitives and overtook 
tlinm, but his army was defeated by E^^sh^, and he owed his 


life to the entreaties of his sister. He founded the city of 
Bhrja-kara, and was eventually killed by Bala-rama 
ErElMLVL Daughter of Bhishmaka, kmg of Vidarbha. 
Acemling to the Hari-vansa she was sought m marriage by 
E; rah^^a, with whom she fell m lova But her brother Eukmm 
was a friend of Eansa, whom E? ishm had killed. He therefore 
cpiMsed him and thwarted the match, Rukmmi was then 
b^rrothed to S^u-pala, king of Chedi, but on her wedding day, 
frhe was going to the temple, ^^Erishwa saw her, took her by 
the Land, and carried her away m his chariot.” They wore 
pursued by her intended husband and by her brother Eukmm 
but Enshwa defeated them both, and took her safe to Dwamku’ 
where he married her. She was his prmcipal wife and bore liini 
a son, Pradynmna (q. v ) By him also she had nine other sons 
^d one daughter, « These other sons were Charu-desh?za, 
|-u^esh;2a, Charu-deha, Su-shena, Charu-gupta, Bhadra-clifiru, 
Charu-vm^^Su-charu, amd the very mighty Charu, also one 
daughter, Charu-mati.” At Krishna’s death she and seven other 
Of wives immolated themselves on his funeral pile. 

EuAIA ^ Wife of the monkey kmg Su-griva, 

SABAIASWAS. Sons of Daksha, one thousand in number, 
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brought forth after the loss of the Haryaswas. Like their pre- 
decessoi’Sj they ^vere dissuaded by N^da from begetting oH- 
spring, and “scattered themselves through the regions” never 
to return. 

6'ACHL AYife of India. See Indra?zi. 

SADHYAS A Gawa or class of inferior deities , the per- 
sonified rites and prayers of the Yedas who dwell ■with the 
gods or in the intermediate region between heaven and earth. 
Their number is twelve accordmg to one authority, and seven- 
teen according to another, and the PuraTzas make them sons 
of Dharma and Sadhya, daughter of Daksha 

S AGAR A A king of Ayodhyd, of the Solar race, and son 
of lung Baliu, who was (kiven out of his domimons b}' the 
Haihayas Bahu took refuge in the forest "Ruth his -wives. 
Sagara’s mother was then pregnant, and a ri^^'al wife, being 
jealous, gave her a drug to prevent her dehvery. This poison 
confined the child in the -womb for seven years, and in the 
mterim Bahu died. The pregnant wife wished to ascend his 
pjTe, but the sage Aurva forbad her, 2 )redictmg that she -^vould 
give birth to a valiant universal monarcL YTien the child was 
born, Aurva gave him the name of Sagara {sa, ‘with,^ and gaia, 

^ poison ’) The child grew up, and havmg heard his father’s 
history, he vowed that he would exterminate the Haihayas and 
the other harhanans, and recover his ancestral kingdom. He 
obtamed from Aurva the Agneyastra or fire weapon, and, armed 
with this, he put nearly the whole of the Haihayas to death 
and regained his throne. He would also “ have destroyed the 
Sakas, Yavanas, Eambojas, Paradas, and Pahlavas,” but they 
applied to Yasish^ha, Sagara’s family priest, and he mduced 
Sagara to spare them, but “be made the Yavanas shave their 
heads entirely ; the Sakas he compelled to shave (the upper) 
half of their heads , the Paradas wore their hair long ; and the 
Pahlavas let their beards grow m obedience to his commands.” 
Sagara married two wives, Su-mati, the daughter of Easyapa, and 
Eesinl, the daughter of Raja Tidarbha, but havmg no children, 
he besought the sage Aurva for this boon. Aurva promised 
that one \nfe should have one son ; the other, sixty thousand 
Eesini chose the one, and her son was Asamanjas, through 
whom the royal line was contmued Su-mati had sixty thou- 
sand sons, Asamanjas was a wild immoral youth, and his 
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filter Llhil The other sixty thousand sons followed 

tlie ( -\r>cs of their brother, and their impiety -^as such that 
gij h compLuued of them to the sage Kapila and the god 
V.'b < I S''^''ara engaged in the performance of an Aswa-medha 
> : -i^rxrvjc of a horse, but although the animal was guarded by 
I. • ^rciy iLouSaud sons, it was carried off to Pat^a. Sagara 
»ij‘* L*s sons tu recorer it They dug their way to the 
iJif 'in J r(^,^uns, and there they found the horse grazing and the 
= „ -■■‘ateJ close by engaged in meditation. Conceiving 

b-' the thief, they menaced him with their weapons, 
d fjom his devotions, “ he looked upon them for an 
t .md tliey were reduced to ashes by the (sacred) flame 
"..it dai^rtl from his person.' Their remains were discovered 
' An^nmat, the son of Asamanjas, who prayed Kapila that the 
of his wrath might he raised through his favour to 
3i^‘av*.n. Kapila promised that the grandson of Ansumat should 
tliM r.eans of accomphshing this by himgmg down the river 
oi heaven. An^umat then returned to Sagara, who completed 
Lz'* sacriiice, and he gave the name of Sagara to the chasm 
uLich his sons had dug, and Sagara means ' ocean.’ The son of 
was Dilipa, and his son was Bhagiratha. The dovo- 
t. n < -f Bhagimtha brought dovm from heaven the holy Ganges, 
vliich flows from the toe of Yibh?m, and its waters having laved 
tko a-hes of the sons of Sagara, cleansed them from all impurity. 
T-ieir 3Xan&3 were thus made fit for the exeguial ceremomes and 
f jr adnn^sion into Swarga. The Ganges received the name of 
S:.ara in honour of Sagara, and Bhagirathi from the name of 
ike devout king whose prayers brought her down to earth (See 
) The Hari-van^a adds another marvel to the story. 

S ^garak vufe Su-mati was dehvered of a gourd containing sixty 
thousand seeds, which became embryos and grew Sagara at 
tiA placed them in vessels of milk, hut afterwards each ono bad 
a sepamte nurse, and at ten months they all ran about The 
r.im: of Sagara is frequently cited in deeds conveying grants of 
land in honour of his generosity in respect of such gifts. 
SAHA-DEYA The youngest of the five Pandu princes 
son of mdn, the second vufe of P^ndu, and mythologically 
fnn of the A^wms, or more specifically of the Aswin Da,sra, 
e was learn^ in the science of astronomy, winch he had 
studied under Drona, and he was also well acquainted with the 
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management of cattle [See ]y!alia-L]iarata.) He liad a sun 
named Su-hotra by bis wife Tijaya 

SAHASEAKSHA. ^ Thousand - eyed.’ An epithet uf 
Indr^ 

SAHITYA-DARPAJVA ^ The mirror of coinijosit.* r ’ A 
celebrated work on poetry and rhetoric by Tiswanatha Havi 
Kaja, written about the fifteenth century It has been trans- 
lated into Enghsh for the Bibliotheca Indica. There aie seveiol 
editions of the text 

iSAIBYA Wife of Haris-chandra (qv.); wife of Jy^agha 
(q.v ) ; wife of /Sata-dhanu (q v ). 

SAINDHAYAS. The people of Smdhu or Sindh, of the 
country between the Indus and the Jhilaim 

fiAIYA PUEAiVA Same as ^S'lva PurlTia. 

iSAEA- An era commencmg 78 a.d , and called the era of 
/Sahvahana. Cunningham supposes its epoch to be connected 
with a defeat of the Sakas by Sahvahana. 

/SAEALA. The city of the Bahikas or Madras, m the Pan- 
jab It has been identified with the Sagala of Ptolemy on the 
Hyphasis (By as), south-west of Lahore. Cunningham says it is 
the Sangala of Alexander 

S^AKALYA An old grammarian and expositor of the Vedas 
who hved before the tune of Yaska He is said to hare dauded 
a Sanhita of the Veda mto five, and to have taught these por- 
tions to as many disciples. He was also called Y eda-mitra md 
Deva-mitra. 

jSAEAPUiVI, ^S^AEAPUIIYI. An author who aiTanged a 
part of the i2«g-veda and appended a glossary He hred before 
the time of Yaska. 

iSAEAS. A northern people, usually associated with the 
Yavanas Wilson says, “These people, the Sakai and Sacae of 
classical writers, the Indo- Scythians of Ptolemy, extended, about 
the commencement of our era, along the West of India, from the 
Hindu Koh to the mouths of the Indus ” They were proljably 
Turk or Tatar tribes, and were among those recorded as con- 
quered by Kmg Sagara, who compelled them to shave the upper 
liah of their heads. They seem to have been encountered and 
kept hack by King Yikramaditya of Ujjayini, who was called 
iSiakan, ‘ foe of the fi^akas ’ 

SAELAZAYAETA An ancient grammarian anterior to Ylska 

s 
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and PaTiini. Part of his work is said to have been lately dis- 
covered by Dt. Biihler. 

filKHA. , ‘ Branch, sect.^ The /?akhas of the Yedas are the 
different recensions of the same text as taught and handed 
down traditionally by different schools and teachers, show- 
ing some shght variations, the effect of long-continued oral 
tradition. Sbq Yeda. 

SASJNlS. Female demons attendant on Durga, 
jSAXEA. a name of Indra 
^AKEAYL Wife of Indra. See Indra^ii, 
iSAKEA-PEASTHA. Same as Indra-prastha. 

SAKTA A worshipper of the /Saktis 
>tSAXTL The wife or the female energy of a deity, but 
especially of &va. See Devi and Tantra. 

^AKTI, ^AKTEL A priest and eldest son of Yasish^fliju 
King Kahnasha-pada struck him with a wlnp, and ho cursei I 
the king to become possessed by a man-eating Eaksliasa. lie 
himself became the first victim of the monster he had evoked. 

jSAKTJhTI. Brother of Queen Gandhari, and so uncle of the 
Kaurava prmces He was a skilful gambler and a cheat, so he 
was selected to be the opponent of Yudhi-shdiira in the mat('h 
in which that prince was induced to stake and lose his all Ho 
also was known by the patronymic Sanbala, from Su-bala, liis 
father. 

#S'AKirhrTALA. A nymph who was the daughter of Yuswa- 
mitra by the njunph Menak^ She was boin and loft in a 
forest, where she was nourished by buxls until found by tlio 
sage Ka?iwa. She was brought up hy this sago in las hcjr- 
mitage as his daughter, and is often called his daiiglit(‘r. 
Tlie loves, marriage, separation, and rc-union of fi^akuiitala, and 
King Dushyanta are the subject of the celebrated drama >^akun- 
tal^ She was mother of Bharata, the head of a long race of 
kmgs, who has given his name to India (Bharata-varsha), and 
the wais of whose descendants are sung m the Maliri-bliarat.L 
The story of the loves of Dushyanta and Aikuntala is, tliiit. 
wlnle she was living in the heimitage of Ka/iwa she wus 
seen in the forest by King Dushyanta, who fell iii lov(i wiib 
her. He induced her to contract with him a Oandbarva mai- 
nage, that is, a simple declaration of mutual acceptance, (jii 
leaving her to return to his city, he gave her a ring as a pledge 
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of Ills loYe. "Wlieii the nymph Yrhen hack to the hermitage, she 
was so engrossed with thoughts of her husband that she heeded 
not the approach of the sage Dur-vasas, who had come to visit 
KaTzwa, so that cholenc saint cursed her to be forgotten by her 
beloved He afterwards relented, and promised that the curse 
should be removed as soon as Dushyanta should see the img 
>?akuntala, findmg herself with child, set off to her husband , 
but on her way she bathed in a sacred pool, and there lost the 
rmg On reaching the palace, the kmg did not recogmse her 
and would not own her, so she was taken by her mother to the 
forest, where she gave birth to Bharata. Then it happened that 
a fisherman caught a large fish and in it found a rmg which he 
carried to Dushyanta. The king recognised his own ring, and 
he soon afterwards accepted /Sakuntala and her son Bharata. 
Kah-d^a’s drama of ;S^akuntala was the first translation made 
from Sanskrit mto English, It excited great curiosity and 
gamed much admiration when it appeared. There are several 
recensions of the text extant The text has been often printed, 
and there are many translations into the languages of Europe. 
Professor Williams has published a beautifully illustrated trans- 
lation 

S^ALAGEAMA. A stone held sacred and worshipped by the 
Yaishwavas, because its spirals are supposed to contain or to be 
typical of Vishnu. It is an ammonite found m the river Gan- 
dak, and is valued more or less highly according to the number 
of its spirals and perforations. 

aSALIVAHANA a celebrated kmg of the south of India, 
who was the enemy of Vikranmditya, and whose era, the /Saka, 
dates from a,d. 78 His capital was Prati-sh^hma on the 
Godavan He was killed m battle at Karux 

/SALWA Name of a country in the west of India, or Eaja- 
sthan , also the name of its king 

SALTA King of the Madras, and brother of hladri, second 
wife of Pan^Zu. In the great war he left the side of the Pan^Za- 
vas and went over to the Kauxavas, He acted as charioteer of 
Kar/za m the great battle. At the death of Kar?za he suc- 
ceeded him as general, and commanded the army on the last day 
of the battle, when he was slain by Yudhi-sh/hira. 
SAMA-VEDA The third Veda. Bee Veda 
SAjMA-VIDHANA BEAHMAJVA The third Br^maTia 
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of tlie S^a-veda. It has heen edited and translated by Bur- 
nell 

SALIATACHARIKA StJTRAS. Eules for the usages and 
practices of everyday life. See Sutras 

,<yAArP. A. A son of K? ish^za by Jambavati, but the Linga 
Purazza names Rukmizzi as his mother. At the swayam-vara of 
Draupadi he carried off that princess, but he was pursued by 
Dur-yodhana and his friends and made prisoner Eala-raina 
undertook to obtain his release, and when that hero thrust his 
ploughshare under the ramparts of Hastina-pura and threatened 
it with rum, the Kauravas gave up their prisoner, and Bala- 
rama took him to Dw^aka, There he hved a dissolute life and 
scoffed at sacred things The devotions of the three great sages, 
Yiswamitra, Dur-vasas, and Narada, excited the ridicule of Samba 
and his boon compamons. They dressed /Samba up to represent 
a woman with child and took him to the sages, inquiring 
whether he would give bu-th to a boy or a giil Tlie sagos 
answered, This is not a woman, but the sou of K-? /sh7?a, and 
he shall brmg forth an iron club which shall destroy the whole 
race of Yadu, . . . and you and all your people shall ])orish by 
that club ” /S^ba accordingly brought fortli an iron cluh, 
which Ugrasena caused to he pounded and cast into the sea 
These ashes produced rushes, and the rushes when gathered 
turned into clubs, or into reeds which weio used ns swords 
One piece could not he crushed. Tins was subsequently found 
in the helly of a fish, and was used to tip an arrow, which 
arrow was used by the hunter Jaras, who with it uninitmtionally' 
killed Knshm Under the curse of Dur-vasas, /Vdiuha boeanuj a 
leper and retired to the Panjah, where by fasting, ])OTKiiie,(‘, and 
prayer he obtained the favour of Surya (tlie sun), and was cured 
of his leprosy lie built a temiile to tlie sun on i\w liaiiks of 
the ChandiXL-bliaga (Cbinlb), and introduced the wnrslu’i) of ili.d, 
luminary. 

/SAMBxi-PURAA^A. See Purana, 

/SAMBARA. In the Vedas, a demon, also raile<l a Dasyu, 
who fought against King Divodasa, but was deh^ated nml had 
his many castles destroyed hy India I hi ajiiKMi's to Ixi ii 
mythical personification of diuught, of a kuidnul cliaiMcter 1,0 
Yntra, or identical with him In the Puraz/as a Ihiitya who 
carried off Pradyumna and threw him into tJie sea, but was 
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subsequently slain by him. (See Pradyumna) He was also 
employed by HiraTzya-lia^ipu to destroy Prablada. 

AS'AI^njHIJ. A name of >Siva ; also one of the Eudras. 

iSAMEtJEA. A >Shdra, mentioned in the Eaghu-yan^a, who 
performed religious austerities and penances improper for a man 
of his caste, and was consequently hilled by Eama-chandra. 

*SAML The Acacia suma, the wood of which is used for 
obtainmg fire by friction. So Agni, or fire, is called /^ann- 
garbha, ‘ having the /Sami for its womb.’ It is sometimes per- 
somfied and worshipped as a goddess, /Sami-devL 

SAhIPATL A mythical bird who appears m the Eamaya^za 
as son of Yish^zu’s bird Garurfa, and brother of Ja/ayus. Ac- 
cording to another account he was son of Aniwa and S'yenI 
He was the ally of Eama. 

SAMVAEAYA. Son of i?/ksha, fourth m descent from 
Ikshw^u, and father of Eluru. According to the Maha-bharata 
he was driyen from Hastma-pura by the Panch^as, and forced 
to take refuge among the thickets of the Indus. When the 
sage Vasish/ha jomed his people and became the Eaja’s family 
priest, they recovered then? country under Kunu 

SAMYAETA Writer of a Dharma-^astra or code of law 
bearing his name 

SAMYAT, SALIYATSAEA A^ear,’ The era of Yikrama- 
ditya, dating from 57 nc. 

/^AHAIaS'-CHAEA ‘Slow-moving,’ A name of /?am or Saturn. 
SAEAKA, SAEAITOA, SAHATAEA, SAEAT-KHISIAEA 
The four Kumaras or mind-bom sons of Brahma. Some specify 
seven. Sanat-kumara (or Sanat-sujata) was the most prominent 
of them They are also called by the patronymic Yaidhatra. 
See Kumara. 

SAISTAT-HUIVIAEA PUEAJVA See Pura?7a. 

SAKDHYA ‘ Twihght’ It is personified as the daughter 
of Brahma and wife of Siva. In the Siva, PuraTza it is related 
that Brahma having attempted to do violence to his daughter, 
she changed herself into a deer. Brahma then assumed the form 
of a stag and pursued her through the sky. fi^iva saw this, and 
shot an arrow which cut off the head of the stag. Brahma then 
reassumed his own form and paid homage to Siva^ The arrow 
remains in the sky m the sixth lunar mansion, called Ardra, 
and the stag’s head remains in the fifth mansion, Mriga-siras, 
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SAi^TDHTA-BALA. ‘Strong in tmlight’ Eakshasas and 
other demons, supposed to be most po'sverful at twilight 

SAxVjDILYA. a descendant of ShTzrfila A particular sage 
who was connected with the Chh^dogya TJpanishad , one who 
wrote a book of Sutras, one who wrote upon law, and one who 
was the author of the Bhagavata heresy . two or more of these 
may be one and the same person. The Sutras or aphorisms 
have been pubhshed m the Bibliotheca Inclica 

SANDIPANL A master-at-arms who gave instruction to 
Bala-rama and Krzsh^za. 

SAKDEACOTTUS. See Chandra-gupta. 

SANGlTA-EATKlElAEA. A work on singing, dancing, 
and pantomime, written by Slm^ Deva 

SANHITA That poition of a Yeda which comprises the 
hymns. See Yeda, 

SAJSTHITOPAYISHAI). The eighth BrahmaTWi of the Sama- 
veda. The text with a commentary has been pubhshed by 
BumelL 

5ANI The planet Saturn. The regent of that planet, re- 
presented as a black man in black garments Som was a son of 
the sun and Chhaya, but another statement is that he was the 
offspring of Bala-rama and EevatL He is also known as Ara, 
KoTza, and Kroda {cf Ksovoj), and by the patronymic S'aura His 
influence is evil, hence he is called Ehura-dris and Krura-lochana, 
‘the evil-eyed one ' He is also Manda, ‘ the slow / Pangu, ‘the 
lame/ Sanai5-chara, ‘slow-moving/ Sapt^chi, ‘seven-rayed/ 
and Asita, ‘ the dark ’ 

SAiTJATA I. The charioteer of Dhnta-r^hfra, He was 
minister also, and went as ambassador to the PaTwfavas before 
the great war broke out. He is represented as reciting to Dhi^ta- 
rash^ra the Bhagavad-git^ His patronymic is Gavalgam, son of 
GavalgaTza. 2 . A king of Ujjayinl and father of Yasava-dattJL 

SANJHA. ‘ Conscience ’ According to the Purawas, she 
was daughter of Yl5^va-karma and wife of the sun. She 
had three children by him, the Manu Yaivaswata, Yama, and 
Yami (goddess of the Yamuna river), “ Unable to endure the 
fervours of her lord, Sanjna gave him Chhaya (sliade) as his 
handmaid, and repaired to the forests to practise devout exer- 
cises.'^ The sun beheld her engaged in austerities in the form 
of a mare, and he approached her as a horse. Hence sprang tlie 
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two Aswms and Eevanta Surya then took Sanjna back to his 
own dweUing, hut his effulgence was still so overpowering, that 
her father, Yiswa-karma, placed the sun upon his lathe, and cut 
away an eighth part of his brilliancy. She is also call Djni- 
niayT, ‘ the brilliant,^ and Mahar-virya, ^ the very powerful ’ 

/SAiSTKAEA ‘ Auspicious ’ A name of S’lva in his creative 
chaiacter or as chief of the Eudras. 

^SAJN'EIAEACHAEYA (^Sankara + acharya). The gi’eat reli- 
gious reformer and teacher of theYedanta philosophy, who hved 
in the eighth or ninth century He was a native of Kerala or 
Malabar, and lived a very erratic life, disputing with heretics and 
popularising the Yedanta philosophy by his preaching and writ- 
ings wherever he went. His travels extended as far as Kashmir, 
and he died at Kedaranath in the Himalayas afc the early age of 
thirty-two. His leammg and sanctity were held m such high 
estimation and reverence, that he was looked upon as an incarna- 
tion of SirsL, and was beheved to have the power of working 
miracles. The god >Siva was the special object of his worship, and 
he was the founder of the gieat sect of Smartava Brahmans, who 
are very numerous and powerful in the south He estabhshed 
several maths or monasteries for the teacliing and preservation 
of his doctrmes. Some of these still remain The chief one is 
at Srznga-gin or Sjmgm, on the edge of the "Western Ghauts 
in the Mysore, and it has the supreme control of the Smartava 
sect. The writings attributed to him are very numerous , chief 
among them are his Bhashyas or commentaries on the Sutras or 
aphorisms of Yyasa, a commentary on the Bhagavad-gita, some 
commentaries on the Upanishads, and the Ananda-lahari, a 
hymn m praise of Parvati, the consort of Sivsl 

jSAHKAEA-YIJATA. ‘ The triumph of Sankara.’ A bio- 
graphy of Sankaracharya relating his controversies with here- 
tical sects and his refutation of their doctrines and superstitions. 
There is more than one work bearmg this name , one by Ananda 
Giri, which is published in the BiUwtheca Indica , another by 
Madhav^harya , the latter is distmgmshed as the Sankshepa 
Sankara-vijaya. The work of Ananda Giri has been critically 
examined by Kashinath Trimbak Telang m the Indian Antir 
guaiy, voL v 

SAHKAESHAAA, A name of Bala-mma, 

SAKKHji, Writer of a Dharma-^astra or law-book bearing 
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las name He is often coupled with. Likhita, and the two seem 
to have worked together. 

SA^s'KHAYAXA. r. Kame of a -svriter who was the author 
of the Sankhavana Erfdimajfa of the J 2 zg-Yeda, and of certain 
Stauta-sutras also called by Ins name 2 He is the oldest 
known WHter on the Ars Erotica, and is author of the work 
called Sankhayana Kaina-sutra. 

SAYKHYi- A school of philosophy. See Darsana. 

SAZ^KHYA-DAES'AJVA Kapila’s aphorisms on the San- 
khya philosophy. Tliey have been printed. 

SAXKHYA-KAEIKA. A work on the Sankliya philo- 
sophy, -Nvritten by Iswara K? ishna ^ translated by Colebrooke 
and Yhlson. 

SANKHYA-PEAVACHAHA A text-book of the Sankhya 
philosophy, said to have been written by Xapila himself. 
Printed m the Bihliotheca Indica, 

SANKHYA-S AEA ’ A work on the Sankhya philosophy by 
Yijnana Bhikshu- Edited by Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica 

SANHYASL A Brahman in the fourth and last stage of his 
religious life. {See Brahman.) In the present day the term has 
a wider meaning, and is apphed to various kinds of rehgious 
mendicants who wander about and subsist upon alms, most of 
them m a jGIthy condition and ^vlth very scanty clothing They 
are generally devotees of 5 iva. 

aSAJVTA Daughter of Dasa-ratha, son of Aja, but adopted 
by Loma-pada or Eoma-pada, king of Anga She was married 
to ^2shya-s? znga. 

^AE'TANIJ. A king of the Lunar race, son of Pratipa, 
father of Bhishma, and in a way the grandfather of Dh?z-ta- 
rashfica and Vmdw., Regarding him it is said, Ei'ery decrepit 
man whom he touches with his hands becomes young ” {See 
Maha-bh^ta ) He was called Satya-vMi, ^ truth-speaker,^ and 
was remarkable for his devotion and cliarity, modeKsty, con- 
stancy, and resolution.” 

/SAJ^^YL/SATAKA A century of verses on peace of mind. 
A poem of repute wiiten by Sn /Sihlana. 

SAPT^iESHI (Sapta-7 ^bhi) The seven great iJ^shis. See 
ii^shi. 

SAPTA-d'ATL A poem of 700 verses on the triumphs of 
Durgd. It IS also called Devi-mahatmya. 
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SAPTA-SIXDHAYA. ^Tlie seven rivers’ The term fre- 
quently occurs m the Vedas, and has been Tndely knovTi and 
somewhat differently ap jibed. It was apparently knovn to the 
Romans m the daj’s of Augustus, for Virgil says — 

‘ ‘ Cell septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 
Per taciturn Ganges ” — Eneid^ ix 30. 

Tliey appear in Zend as the Hapta-heando, and the early Mu- 
hammadan travellers have translated the term. But their Saba’ 
Sin, ‘seven rivers,’ according to Biruni, apphes to the rivers which 
flow northwards from the mountams of the Hindu Koh, and 
“umting near Turmuz, form the river of Ballch (the Oxus).” 
The hymn in which the names of the rivers have been given 
has the following description — “ Each set of seven (streams) 
has followed a threefold course. The Sindhn surpasses the 
other rivers in impetuosity. . . , Receive favourably this my 
hymn, 0 Ganga, Yamuna, Saras wati, /Sutudri, Panish^i, hear, 
0 Marud-vndha,.with the Asikni and Vit^sta, and thou, Arjikiya, 
with the Sushem^ Umte first in thy course with the Tnsh/ama, 
the Susartu, the Rasa, and the Swetl \ thou meetest with the 
Gomati, and the Krumu with the Kubha and the Mehatnu.” 
According to this, the “ seven nvers ” are — (i.) Ganga (Ganges) , 
(2) Yamuna (Jumna), (3.) Saraswati (Sarsuti) , (4.) ^tudn 
(Satlej) , (5,) Parushm, (6.) Marud-vndha, (7 ) Arjiklj’a (the 
Vipas^ H}q)hasis Byas) 'Wilson says “ the Parusli??i is iden- 
tified with the Iravati ” (Hydraotes, Ravi), but m this hymn it 
is the Marud-vndha which would seem to be the Iravati, because 
it is said to unite with the Asikni (Akesines, Chandrabhaga, Chi- 
nab) and the Vitasta (Hydaspes or Jhilam) This would leave 
the Parush7ii unsettled. The other names, with the exception of 
the Gomati (Gumti), are not identified. Sushoma has been 
said to be the Sindhu, but in this hymn the Smdhu is clearly 
distmet. In the Maha-bharata the seven rivers are named in 
one place Yaswokasara, Hahni, Pavani, Ganga, Sita, Smdliu, 
and Jambu nadi , and in another, Ganga, Yamuna, Plakshaga, 
Rathastha, Saryu (Sarju), Gomati, and Gandaki (Gandak) In 
the Ramayawa and the Purlinas the seven rivers are the seven 
streams into which the Ganges divided after falhng from the 
brow of aS'ivu, the Halini, Hladini, and Pavani going east, the 
Chaksliu, Sita, and Smdliu to the west, while the Ganges proper, 
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the Bliagxiatlu, flowed to the south. The term is also used 
for the seven great oceans of the world, and for the country of 
the seven rivers. 

SAPTA-YADHEI A Yedic Itishi. In a hymn he says, 
“ Aswins, by your devices sunder the wickerwork for the hbera- 
tion of the terrified, imploring i?ishi Sapta-vadhn ” Concermng 
this the following old story is told. Sapta-vadhri had seven 
brothers who determined to prevent his having intercourse with 
his wife. So they shut him up every mght in a large basket, 
which they locked and sealed, and m the morning they let him 
out He prayed to the A^wins, who enabled him to get out of 
his cage during the mght and to return to it at daybreak 

fi^AEAEHA. I. A fabulous animal represented as having 
eight legs and as dwellmg in the Himalayas It is called also 
Utpadaka and Kunjararati. 2 One of Eama's monkey aUies 
6AEA-BHANGA A hermit visited by EiXma and Sita in 
the Dawf/aka forest. YiThen he had seen Eama he declared that 
his desire had been granted, and that he would depart to the 
highest heaven. He prepared a fire and entered it His body 
was consumed, but there came forth from the fire a beautiful 
youth, and in this form fi^ara-blianga departed to heaven 
fi^AEADA-TILAKA. 1 A mystic poem by Lakshma?ia. 2 
A dramatic monologue by fihnkara, not earlier than the twelfth 
century 3. Name of a Tantra. 

aSAEAD\YAT a said to be the father of Khj)! He 
IS also called Gautama. See K? ipd 

SAEAMA I. In the J?zg-veda the dog of Indl'a and mother 
of tlie two dogs called, after then* mother, Sdrameyas, who each 
had four eyes, and were the watchdogs of Yama. Saraiiu is 
said to have puisued and recovered the cows stolon by the 
a myth which has been supposed to moan that Saianifi is the 
same as Ushas, the dawn, and that the (tows TopriiH('nt tliu rays 
of the sun carried away by night 2. The wihi of YihliTsham, 
who attended upon Situ, and showed her great kindness when 
she was m captivity with Eavana. 3 In the Bliagavata Puriina, 
Sarama is one of the daughters of Haksha, and the inotlier of 
wild animals 

SAEAMEYAS The two children of Harama, Indra^s watch- 
dog ; they wore the watchdogs of Yama, and each had four eyes. 
They have been compared with the Greek Ilermos, 
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SAEA-.VYU ‘ The fleet runner * A daughter of Twashfr^ 
She has heen identified -with the Greek Ennnys. The begin- 
ning of this myth is in a hymn of the i?zg-Teda, Tvhich says — 
I Twashti i makes a wedding for his daughter. (Hearing) this, 
the whole world assembles. The mother of Yama, the wedded 
wife of the great Yivaswat (the sun), disappeared. 2. They 
concealed the immortal (bride) from mortals. Makmg (another) 
of like appearance, they gave her to Vivas wat. Sarawyu bore 
the two Aswins, and when^he had done so she deserted the two 
twins ” In the Hirukta the story is expanded as follows — 
“ Sara7iyu, the daughter of Twash/ri, bore twins to Yivaswat, 
the son of Aditi. She then substituted for heiself another 
female of similar appearance, and fled in the form of a mare 
Yivaswat m like manner assumed the shape of a horse and 
followed her. Erom their intercourse sprang two A^wms, while 
Manu was the offsprmg of SavarTza (or the female of like appear- 
ance),” The B? diad-devata has another version of the -same 
story — “ Twash^? i had twm children, (a daughter) Sara?^yu and 
(a son) Tn-siras He gave Saraiayu in marriage to Yivaswat, to 
whom she bore Yama and Yami, who also were twins Creat- 
ing a female like herself without her husband's knowledge, and 
making the twins over m charge to her, Sa^a7^yu took the form 
of a mare and departed. Yivaswat, in ignorance, begot on the 
female who was left Manu, a royal i2ishi, who resembled his fatlier 
m glory ; but discovering that the real SaraTiyu, Twash^? i’s 
daughter, had gone away, Yivaswat folbwed her quickly, takmg 
the shape of a horse of the same species as she. Recognising 
him in that form, she approached him with the desire of sexual 
connection, which he gratified. In their haste his seed fell on 
the ground, and she, hemg desirous of offsprmg, smehed it 
Erom this act sprang the two Kumaras (youths), Xasatya and 
Basra, who were lauded as A^wms (sprung from a horse).” — 
Muifs Texts, V. 227, See the Puiawic version under “ Sanjna ” 
SAEASWATA. i In the Maha-hh^ata the .Bzshi S^aswata 
is represented as being the son of the personified river SafaswatL 
In a time of great drought he was fed with fish hy his mother, 
and so was enabled to keep up his knowledge of the Yedas, 
while other Brahmans were reduced to such straits for the means 
of subsistence that study was neglected and the Yedas were 
lust When the drought was over, the Brahmans flocked to 
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him for instruction, and 60,000 acquired a knowledge of the 
Yedas from him. “This legend,” says Wilson, “appears to 
indicate the revival, or, more probably, the introduction of the 
Hindu ritual by the race of Brahmans, or the people called 
Saraswata/’ who dwelt near the Saraswatl river. Saraswata 
Brahmans still dwell in the Panjab, and are met with in many 
other parts 2 The country about the Saraswatl river. 3 A 
great national division of the Brahman caste 

SAEASWATL ^ Watery, elegant ’ In the Yedas, Saras- 
watl IS primarily a nver, but is celebrated in the hymns both as 
a river and a deity The Saraswatl river was one boundary of 
Brahmavartta, the home of the early Aryans, and was to them, 
in all likelihood, a sacred river, as the Ganges has long been to 
their descendants. As a river goddess, Saraswatl is lauded for 
the fertilismg and purifymg powers of her waters, and as the 
bestower of fertility, fatness, and wealth. Her position as Yach, 
the goddess of speech, finds no mention in the iZ/g-veda, but is 
recognised by the Brahmawas and the Mah^bharata Dr- Muir 
endeavours to account for her acquisition of tins character He 
say, “ When once the river had acquired a divine character, it 
was quite natural that she should be regarded as the patroness 
of the ceremomes which were celebrated on the margin of her 
holy waters, and that her direction and blessing should be in- 
voked as essential to their proper performance and success. 
The connection into which she was thus brought with sacn**! 
rites may have led to the further step of imagining her to have 
an influence on the composition of the hymns which formed so 
important a part of the proceedings, and of identifying her with 
Yach, the goddess of speech” In later times Saraswatl is tbo 
mfe of Brahma, the goddess of speech and learning, nivcntress 
of the Sansk? it language and Deva-nagari letters, and patroness 
of the arts and sciences. “She is represented as of a white 
colour, without any superfluity of limbs, and not unfrequeiitly 
of a graceful figure, wearing a slender crescent on li(*r brow and 
sitting on a lotus ” — Wilson The same authority states that “ tlie 
YaishTiavas of Bengal have a popular legcntl that she 'was the wife 
of Yish?iu, as were also Lakshmi and Gangl Tlio ladn^s dis- 
agreed , Saraswatl, like the other prototype of learned ladies, 
Minerva, being something of a termagant, and Yislniu finding 
that one wife was as much as he could manage, traiisferre<l 
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Saraswatl to Braliiaa and Ganga to Siyq., and contented himself 
with Lakshmi alone (See Tach ) Othei names of Saraswatl 
are Bharatl, Brahmi^ Piit-tari, 6irad^ Vagi5warl The river is 
now called SarsutL It falls from the Him^ayas and is lost in 
the sands of the desert. In ancient times it flowed on to the sea. 
A passage in the ii^g-veda says of it, “ She who goes on pure 
from the mountains as far as the sea .” — Alax Mullein Feda, 45. 
Accordmg to the Maharhhaxata it was dried up by the curse of 
the sage Utathya (q v ) See Sapta-sindhava. 

SARASWATI EaV^ABHABAA^A. A treatise on poeti- 
cal and rhetorical composition generally ascribed to Bhoja Raja. 
SARAYU. The Saiju river or Gogra. 

SARIMISHTHA Daughter of Vnshaparv^an the D^ava, 
second wife of Yayati and mother of Puru. See DevayanL 
/SARNGA. The' bow of Krzshwa. 

SARYA, SARYA AYedic deity, the destroyer. After- 
wards a name of /Siva and of one of the Rudras. See Rudra. 

SARYA-DARMJVA SAKGRAHA A work by Madhavar 
ch^ya which gives an account of the Da^5a?^as or schools of 
philosophy, whether orthodox or heretical It has been prmted. 

fiARYARL A woman of low caste, who was vary devout 
and looked for the coming of Rama until she had grown old 
In reward of her piety a sage raised her from her low caste, and 
when she had seen Rhna she burnt herself on a funeral pile. 
She ascended from the pile in a chariot to the heaven of 
Yish?uu 

SARYA-SARA Rame of an TJpanishacL 
fiA)SADA ^Hare-eater’ A name given to Yikukshi (q.v.). 
SASlj SASIN The moon, so called from the marks on the 
moon being considered to resemble a hare (sascc), 

>SASTRA ‘A rule, book, treatise.’ Any book of divine or 
recognised authority, but more especially the law-books 

/SATA-DHAhTU, A king who had a virtuous and discreet 
vufe named 5 ^aibyiL They were both worshippers of Ylsh?^u, 
One day they met a heretic, with whom S'ata-dhanu conversed ; 
but the wife “ turned away from him and cast her eyes up to 
the sun. ” After a time 5 hta-dhanu died and his wife ascended 
his funeral pile. The wife was horn again as a princess with a 
knowledge of her previous existence, but the husband received 
the form of a dog. She recogmsed hnn in this form and placed 
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tlie bridal garland on liis neck. Then she reminded him of his 
previous existence and of the fault which had caused his degra- 
dation. He was greatly hundhated and died from a broken 
spuit. After that, he was bom successively as a jackal, a wolf, 
a crow, and a peacocL In each form his wife recognised him, 
reroindel him of his sin, and urged him to make efforts for 
restoration to his former dignity At length “ he was bom as 
the son of a person of distinction,” and Saibya then elected him 
as her bridegroom ; and having “ again invested hi-m with the 
character of her husband, they hved happily together ” "When 
he died she again followed him in death, and both “ ascended 
beyond the sphere of Indra to the regions where all desires are 
for ever gratified.” “This legend,” says TTilson, “is pecuhar 
to the YishTiu Purawa, although the doctrine it inculcates is to 
be found elsewhere. 

SATA-DHAXTTAX, ^-ATA-DKAXUS. ‘ Having a hundred 
hows’ A Yadava and son of Hridika. He killed Satrajit, 
father of Satya-bhama, the wife of Krishna, in his sleep, and 
was him&elf killed in revenge by Krishna, who struck off his 
head with his discus. 

SATA-DEIT. ‘Flowing in a hundred (channels).’ The 
name of the nver Sutlej, the Zaradrus of Ptolemy, the Hesudrus 
of Phny 

^'ATA-GHXL ‘ Slaying hundreds.’ A missde weapon used 
by K.?zsh;ia. It is described in the !Maha-bharata as a stone 
set round with iron spikes, but many have supposed it to be 
a rocket or other fiery weapon. 

aS'ATA-HKATU- ‘ The god of a hundred rites ; ’ Indra 
SATAPATHA-ERABQIA-YA A celebrated BrahmaTza at- 
tached to the White Yajur-veda, and ascribed to the .Rishi 
Yajnawalkya. It is found in two S^has, the Madhyandma 
and the Ka/zwa. This is the most complete and systematic as 
well as the most important of all the Brahmazzas. It has been 
edited by Weber 

6ATA-ECPA. ‘The hundred-formed’ The first woman. 
According to one account she was the daughter of Brahma, and 
from their mcestuous intercourse the first Manu, named Swayam- 
hhuva, was bom. Another account makes her the wife, not 
the mother, of Mann. The account given by Manu is that 
Biahma divided himself into two parts, male and female, and 
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from them sprang Mann. She is also called Savitrl See Viraj 
and Brahm^ 

SATATAPA An old 'writer on law. 

/SATA-VAHAKA A name by which /S^-vahana is some- 
times called. 

SATI A daughter of Daksha and wife of Endm, % e , Sivsl 
The Yishmi PnraTia states that she “ abandoned her body m 
consequence of the anger of Daksha. She then became the 
daughter of Himavat and Mena, and the divme Bhava again 
married Uma, who was identical ivith his (Siva’s) former 
spouse ” The authorities generally agree that she died or killed 
herself m consequence of the quarrel between her husband and 
father , and the Kasi Kliawrfa, a modern work, represents that 
she entered the fiie and became a Satl See Pl^a-sthana. 

SATE A JIT, SATE A JIT A Son of E'lghna In leturn for 
praise rendered to the sun he beheld the luminary m his proper 
form, and received from him the wonderful Syamantaka gem 
lie lost the gem, but it was recovered and restored to him 
by Kr 2 sh?ia In return he presented KrzsliTm with his daughter 
Satya-bliama to wife There had been many suitors for this 
lady’s hand, and one of them, named S'ata-dhanwan, in revenge 
for her loss, killed Satrajit and earned off the gem, but he was 
afterwards IciUed by ’Krishna 

fi'ATEIJ-GHNA ‘ Foe destroyer ’ Twin-brother of Laksh- 
inawa and half-brother of Eama, in whom an eighth part of 
the divinity of YishTiu was incarnate His wife was &uta-kirti, 
cousin of Sihl He fought on the side of Eama and killed the 
Eakshasa chief Lavawa, See Dasa-ratha and Eama. 

SATYA-BIIAMA Daughter of Satrajita and one of the 
four cluof wives of Knsh7ia. She had ten sons, Bh^u, Su- 
bhriiui, Swar-bhanu, Prabhanu, Bhanumat, Chandrabhanu, B^i- 
liadbhruiu, Atibhanu, &Ibhanu, and Pratibhanu. Ki ishwa took 
her with him to Lidra’s heaven, and she induced him to bring 
away the Parijata tree 

SATYA-DIIjB/TL Son of 5aradwat and grandson of the 
sago (hiiitama. According to the Yishwu Pumia he was father 
by tlie nymph IJrvasi of K7?pa and lO/pT 

SATYAKT., A kinsman of K7«sli7za’s, who fought on the 
side of the Tanchvtis, and was K77sh7Wi’s charioteer. He assassi- 
nated Krzta-vanna in a drinking bout at Dwaraka, and was him- 
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self cut down by tlie friends of his victinL He is also called 
Dainika and Yuyudhana ; and iSaineya from his father, SmL 
SATYA-LOKA, See Loka. 

SATYAYAN See SavitrL 

SATYA-Y ATI, i Daughter of Upanchara, king of Chedi, by 
an Apsaras named Adrika, who was condemned to iiye on earth 
in the form of a fisL She was mother of Yyasa by the i?ishi 
Para^ara, and she was also wife of Eling S^antanu, mother of 
Yichitra-yirya and Chitr^gada, and grandmother of the Kaur- 
avas and Pa 72 (^avas, the rivals in the great war. The sage 
Par^ara met her as she was crossing the river Yamuna when 
she was quite a girl, and the offsprmg of their ilhcit intercourse 
was brought forth on an island (diol^a) m that river, and was 
hence called Dwaipayana. (See Yyasa ) She was also called 
Gandha-kali, Gandha-vati, and Kalangam, and as her mother 
hved m the form of a fish, she is called Dasa-nandim, D^eyi, 
Jliajhodarl, and IMatsyodari, ‘ fish-hoiiL’ 2. A daughter of King 
Gadhi, wife of the Brahman iJichika, mother of Jamad-agni and 
grandmother of Parasu-rama. She was of the Kusika race, and 
is said to have been transformed mto the Kausiki river. See 
JSichika and Yiswamitra 

SATYA-YEATA i. Name of the seventh Manu. See 
Mann 

2. A king of the Solar race, descended from Ikshwaku. He 
was father of Haris-chandra, and is also named Yedhas and Tri- 
5 ankiL According to the Eamayawa he was a pious king, and 
was desirous of performmg a sacrifice in virtue of which he 
might ascend bodily to heaven. Yasish^ha, his priest, declined 
to perform it, declarmg it impossible. He then apphed to 
Yasish/ha’s sons, and they condemned him to become a Chawdala 
for his presumption. In his distress and degradation he apphed 
to Yiswamitra, who promised to raise him m that form to 
heaven Yiswamitra’s mtended sacrifice was strongly resisted 
by the sons of Yasish^ha, hut he reduced them to ashes, and 
condemned them to he born agam as outcasts for seven hundred 
births The ^vTatlaful sage bore down all other opposition, and 
Tii-sanku ascended to heaven. Here his entry was opposed by 
Indra and the gods, but Yiswamitra in a fury doclared that he 
would create “ another Indra, or tlie woild should have no Indra 
at aU.” The gods were ohhged to yield, and it was agreed that 
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Tii-5anku, an immortal, slionld hang with his head downwards, 
and shine among some stars newly called into being by Vi^wa- 
mitreu 

The Yislmu Pnra^a gives a more simple version While 
Satya-viuta was a Cham^dla, and the famine was raging, he sup- 
ported Yi^wrumtia’s family by hanging deer’s flesh on a tree on 
the hanlv of the Clang es, so that they might ohtam food without 
the degradation of receiving it from a Cha^i^Zrda . for tins charity 
Yiswamitra raised him to heaveru 

The story is differently told in the Hari-van^a. Satya-vi\ata 
or Tn-sankii, when a tDniice, attempted to carry off tlie wife of a 
citizen, in conse(|uence of which his father drove him from home, 
nor did Yasisliiha, the family priest, endeavour to soften the 
father’s decision. The period of his exile was a time of famine, 
and he greatly succoured the wife and family of Yi^'waniitra, 
who were in deep distress while the sage was absent far away. 
He completed his twelve years’ exile and penance, and being 
hungry one day, and having no flesh to cat, he killed Yasishflia’s 
wondrous cow, the Kama-dhenu, and ate thereof himself, and 
gave some to the sons of Yiiwaniitra In lus rage Yasisli^ha 
gave hmi the name Tn-^anltu, as being guilty of three great 
sins Yitswamitra was gratified hy tlie assistance which Siiiya- 
vrata had lendered to his family, “ho installed him in his 
father’s kingdom, . . . and, in spite of tlie resistance of 11 10 
gods and of Yasish/ha, exalted the king alive to heaven.” 

/SArYAYAHA. Hame of a Bnihina 7 ?,a. 

SATYA-YAUYANA. A cortam Yidyii-dhara. 

SAUllIIA A magical city, apparently first mentioned in 
the Yajur-veda An aerial city belonging to Ilan^'-cliandra, and 
accoKhng to popular belief still visible occasionally. It is 
(Mlled also Kha-piira, Piuti-iiiargakn, and Tinnga In the 
]\IaUa-hharata an aerial or self-supporting city belonging to the 
Daityas, on the shore of the ocean, j’^^otected hy tlie SdiWii 
king. 

SAUPIIART A devout sago, wlio, when lio was' old and 
emaciated, was inspired with a desire of ollspring He went 
to King klandhatn', and demanded one of his fifty daughters. 
Afraid to refuse, and yet unwilling to bestow a daughter upon 
such a suitor, the king teinjiorised, and endeavoured to evade 
the ref^uest. It was at length settled that, if any one of the 

T 
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daughters should accept him as a bridegroom, the king woulc 
consent to the marriage. Saubhari was conducted to the pre 
sence of the girls ; but on his way he assumed a fair and hand 
some form, so that all the girls were captiyated, and contendet 
with each other as to who should become his wile It endet 
by his marrying them all and taking them home. He cause* 
Viswa-karma to build for each a separate palace, furnished m th 
most luxurious manner, and surrounded with exquisite garden 
where they bred a most happy hfe, each one of them having he 
husband always present with her, and beheving tbat he we 
devoted to her and her only. By his wives he had a hundre 
and fifty sons ; hut as he found his hopes and desires for thej 
to daily increase and expand, he resolved to devote himse 
wholly and solely to penance and the worship of Yish7n 
Accordmgly, he abandoned his children and retired with h 
wives to the forest. See Yishra Pura?^a. 

SAUDASA. Son of Eling Sud^ Their descendants a 
aU Sandasas See Kalmasha-pada. 

SAXnSTANDA A club shaped hke a pestle, which was oi 
of the weapons of Bala-mma 

S'AXJN’AKA A sage, the son of /S'unaka and grandson 
Gratsa-mada. He was the author of the BnTiad-devata, an Au 
kramam, and other works, and he was a teacher of the Athari 
veda His pupil was Aswalayana. There was a family of t 
name, and the works attributed to Saunaka are probably t 
productions of more than one person, 

SAUEA PUEAYA See Purawa 

SAUEASHTEAS The people of Surash^ra. 

SAUTI. !N’ame of the sage who repeated the Maha-hhmj 
to the -Bzshis in the Haimisha forest. 

SAUYlEAS A people connected with the Saindliavas 
people of Sindli, and probably inhabitants of the western a 
southern parts of the Punjab Cunningham says that Sauv 
was the plain country. 

SAYAEYA, SAYAEYL The eighth Manu The nam< 
used either alone or in combination for all the succeeding Mai 
to the fourteenth and last. See Manu. 

SAYAEYA Wife of the sun. The female of like appc 
ance,’’ whom SaraTiyu, wife of Vivaswat, substituted for hen 
when she fled. (See Sarawyu.) Manu was the offspring 
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SavajTza. This is the Yersion given m the Kirukta. In the 
Yish??u Purawa, Savarwa is daughter of the ocean, -wife of 
Prachinabarhis, and mother of the ten Prachetasas 

SAYITiiZ ‘ Generator.’ i. A name used in the Yedas for 
the sun Many hymns are addressed to him, and he is some- 
times distinguished from that deity. 2. One of the Adityas. 

SAYITEL I. The holy verse of the Yeda, commonly called 
Gayatri 2 A name of &tarrhpa, the daughter and mfe of 
Brahma, who is sometimes regarded as a persomfi cation of the 
holy verse 3. Daughter of King Aswa-pati, and lover of Sat- 
yavan, whom she insisted on marrying, although she was warned 
by a seer that he had only one year to hve. YThen the fatal 
day arrived, Satyavan went out to cut wood, and she followed 
him. There he fell, dying, to the earth, and she, as she sup- 
ported him, saw a figure, who told her that he was Yama, king 
of the dead, and that he had come for her husband’s spirit 
Yama carried olf the spirit towards the shades, but Savitri 
followed him Hei devotion pleased Yama, and he offered her 
any boon except the life of her husband. She extorted three 
such boons from Yama, but still she followed him, and he was 
finally constrained to restore her husband to life 

SAYYA-SACHIK ‘Who pulls a bow with either hand.’ 
A title of Arjuna. 

SAYAYA. Sayanacharya, the celebrated commentator on 
the i?ig-veda. “ He was brother of Madhavacharya, the prime 
minister of Yira Bukka Eaya, Eaja of Yijaya-nagara, in the 
fourteenth century, a munificent patron of Hmdii hterature 
Both the brothers are celebrated as scholars, and many important 
works are attributed to them , not only scholia on the Sanhitas 
and BrahmaTzas of the Yedas, but original works on grammar 
and law , the fact, no doubt, bemg that they availed themselves 
of those means which their situation and influence secured them, 
and employed the most learned Brahmans they could attract to 
Yijaya-nagara upon the works which bear their name, and to 
which they also contributed their own labour and learnmg, 
their works were, therefore, compiled under peculiar advantages, 
and are deservedly held in the highest estimation.” — Wilson, 

5 BSHA, /SESHA-HAGA. King of the serpent race or Nagas, 
and of the infernal regions called Patala. A serpent with a 
thousand heads which is the couch and canopy of Vishra whilst 
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sleeping during tlie intervals of creation. Sometimes jS'eslia is 
represented as supporting tlie world, and sometimes as upholding 
the seven Patflas or hells. W'Tienever lie yawns he causes earth- 
quakes. At the end of each kalpa he vomits vonoinous file 
which destroys all creation. When the gods churned the ocean 
they made use of /Sesha as a great rope, which they twisted round 
the mountain Mandara, and so used it as a chuin He is repre 
sented clothed in purple and wearing a white necldace, holding 
in one hand a plough and m the other a pestle He is alsc 
called Ananta, 'the endless/ as the symbol of eternity. His 
wife was named Ananta-5lr&ha He is sometimes distinct frorr 
Yasuki hut generally identified with him In the Puril?zas h( 
is said to be the son of Kasyapa and Kadiui, and according t( 
some authorities he was incarnate m Pala-rama His hood ii 
called ]\Ia;u-dwipa, ' the island of jewels,' and lus palace Mam 
bhitti, ' je-wel-walled,’ or IMam-mawJajia, 'jewel palace ' 

SETU-BANDHA ' Kama's bridge ' The line of rocks be 
tween the continent and Ceylon called in maps "Adam’s bridge 
It is also know as Samudra.ru. There is a poem called Setu 
bandha or Sotu-kavya on the subject of the building of th 
bridge by Eama’s albes 

SHAi^-DARA'AHA See Darsana 

SHAi^-VIhrSA ' Twenty-sixth' One of the Brahmawas c 
the Sama-veda It is called " the twenty-sixth " because ^ 
was added to the PraurZha Brulima?za, which has twenty-fi-y 
sections 

SIIAr-PUEA ‘ The sixfijld city,’ or 'tlie six cities ’ grante 
by Brahma to (lie Asuras, and of which Nikumbha was kin< 

It was taken l)y K.nblinii and giveii to Br.ilmia-datta, a Bi’dliniai 
— Utvi i-vaiisit. 

SIDDIIAS A class of scnu-divim‘. beings of groat punt 
and lLoliiUi.ss, who d\v<‘ll in tlic regions of tlie sky botwx'en tl 
earth and the sun They are said to bo 8S,ooo m inuuber. 

SII)1)11ANTA. Any scieuiilie work on astronomy or math 
inatic.s 

RIBDTIANTA KAIJMUDT A modern and bimplifiod for 
of Pamni’K (jr.inmuir hj Blia^/ojI Ihkshiia. It is in print ^ 

SIBBllANTA-ASlJtOMAiVI. A work on astronomy 1 
lihaskaraoharya. It has been printed, and li.as been translati 
for the BiUiothcca Incllca. 
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SIKHAiV^DIiSr, /S'lKHAjySINl Sikhmdml is said to liavo 
been the daughter of Eaja Drupada, but according to another state- 
ment she was gne of the two wives whom Kushma obtained for 
his brother Vichitra-virya. “ She (the widow) perished in the jun- 
gle, but before her death she had been assured by Parasu-rama that 
she should become a man m a future birth, and cause the death of 
Bhishma, who had been the author of her misfortunes ” Accord- 
ingly she was born again as Sikliandnif son of Drupada Bhishma 
fell in battle pierced all over by the arrows of Aijuna, but ac- 
cording to this story the fatal shaft came from the hands oi 
/Sikha^z^^in. See Ambl 

/SIKSHA. Phonetics ; one of the Vedangas The scion co 
which teaches the proper pronunciation and manner of reciting 
the Vedas There are many treatises on this subject 

;SILPA->SASTRA The science of mechanics , it includes 
architecture. Any hook or treatise on this science. 

SINDHU. I The river Indus , also the country along that 
river and the people dwelling in it From Smdhu came tbc 
Hind of the Arabs, the Hindoi or Indoi of the Greeks, and 
our India 2 A river in Malua There are othei's of the 
name See Sapta-sindhava 

SmHALA, SINHALA-DWIPA. Ceylon 
SmEASANA DWATEm^AT. The tlurty-two stones 
told by the images which su2iportcd the throne of King Vikra- 
mklitya It is the Singhiisan Battlsi in Hindustan], and is 
current in most of the languages of India. 

SINHIKA. I, A daughter of Dakslia and wife of Ka^yapa; 
also a daughter of Kasyapa and wife of Vijn'ai'biUi. 2 A Kak- 
shasl who tried to swallow Hanuinan and make a luoal of him. 
He allowed her to do so and then rent her body to pieces and 
departed. Her habit was to seize the sliadow of tlio object she 
wished to devour and so drag the jney into her jaws 

/SIPEA. The river on winch the city of XJjjayini stands. 
SiRA-DIIWAJA. ‘He of the jdough-bannoi*.’ ’An ointhet 
for Janaka , 

ST/SUMARA. ‘A porpoise.' The jdanetary sidicro, which, as 
explained by tlie Vislmu Purana, lias the shape of a por})ois(\ 
Vish?iu being seated in its heart, and Dhruva or the poh^ star in 
its tail “As Dhruva revolves, it causes the sun, moon, and 
other idanets to turn round also ; and the lunar aatcrisms follow 
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in its cii'cnlar path, for all tlie celestial luminaries are, in fact, 
bound to the polar star by aerial cords.” 

SLSU-PALA. Son of Dama-ghosha, king of Chedi, by Snita.- 
deva, sister of Yasu-deya , he was therefore cousin of K? ishnsi, 
but he was K?'ish?2a's implacable foe, because Knshwa had car- 
ried oH Euknum, his intended wife. He was slam by K?^shwa 
at the great sacrifice of Yudhi-shiJliira in punishment of oppro- 
brious abuse The Maha-blurata states that AS'i5u-pala was born 
with throe eyes and four arms. His parents were inchned to 
cast him out, but were warned by a voice not to do so, as his 
time was not come It also foretold that his superfluous mem- 
bers should disappear when a certain person took the child into 
Ills lap, and that lie would eventually die by the hands of that 
same person. placed the child on his knees and the 

extra eye and arms disappeared ; ishna also killed him The 
Vishnu Ihu’fv/ia contributes an additional legend about him. 
“ 5'isu-pala was m a former existence the unrighteous but valiant 
monarch of the Haityas, IhrcU^yca-ka&ipu, who was kiUed by the 
divine guardian of creation (m the man-lion Avatara) He was 
next the ton-hcadod (sovereign RTivawa), whose unequalled 
prowess, strength, and power wore overcome by the lord of the 
tliroo worlds (Elma). Having been killed by the deity in the 
form of Eagliava, lie had long enjoyed the reward of his virtues 
in exemj)tiun from an ouibodieil state, but had now received 
birlh once move as /Vi.su-pala, the son of Dania-ghosha, king of 
Chedi. In tins eluinietci' ho Tenowt‘d with greater inveteracy 
than ov(*r liis hostile hatred towards l^untZailkaksha (Vishmi), 

. , . and wiiK 111 (ioiise<pu‘n(iO slam by him But from the cir- 
cumsiancci of his thoughts being constantly engrossed by the 
supreme being, ^STsii-pala was united witli lum after death, . . . 
for the lord bestows a heavenly anil exalted station oven upon 
those whom slays iii his displeasure.” Ho was called aSu- 
nltha, ^ virLiious.’ 

SLS'UPALA-BADITA. ‘The d<*atli of RLsu-pala/ an cpicpoom 
by IMagha, in tw(inty cantos. Jb has been often priirbod, and has 
been translated into h^rcmdi by Haiichc 

SiTA. ‘A furrow.’ fii the Veda, fcSita is the furrow, or hus- 
bandry [)(jrs()nifi(‘d, and worshipped as a deity presiding over 
aj,au',ultiirc and fruits. lu the Itaniayawa and Interworks she is 
daughter of Janalca king of Vidcha, and wife of Eania. The 
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olJ YeJic idea still adhered to her, for she sprang from a furrow. 
In the HamayaTia her father Janaka says, “ As I was ploughing 
my field, there sprang from the plough a girl, obtained by me 
Avhile cleansing my field, and known by name as Sita (the fur- 
row) This girl sprung from the eaith grew up as my daughtei ” 
Hence she is styled Ayonija, ‘not horn from the womb.’ She 
IS said to ha^e lived before m the Kr^ta age as Yedavati, and to 
be in reality the goddess Lakshmi in human form, born in the 
woild for bringing about the destruction of Havana, the Kak- 
shasa king of Lanka, who was invulnerable to ordinary means, 
but doomed to die on account of a woman. Sita became the 
wife of Eama, who won her by bendmg the great bow of Siva 
She was his only wife, and was the embodiment of pui'ity, ten- 
derness, and conjugal affection She accompanied her husband 
in his exile, but was carried off from him by Ea.va?ia and Iccpt 
in his palace at Lanka There he made many efforts to win lier 
to his will, but she continued firm against all jiersuasions, thre.its, 
and ten’ors, and maintained a digmfied serenity throughout 
"When Eama had slam the ravishcr and recovered his wife, he 
received her coldly, and refused to take her back, for it was ha 3 ‘<l 
to believe it possible that she had retamed her lionour She 
asserted her purity in touching language, and resolved to cstal)- 
lish it by the ordeal of fiie The pile was raised and she entered 
the flames in the presence of gods and men, but she reuiauii*<l 
unhurt, and the god of fire brought her forth and placed her in 
her husband’s arms hTotwithstandmg this proof of lier inno- 
cence, jealous thoughts passed through the mind of Eama, ,111 d 
after he had ascended his ancestral throne at Ayodhya, his people 
blamed him for takmg back a wife who had been in the power 
of a hcentious ravisher So, although she was pregnant, he 
banished her and sent her to the hermitage of Yalmiki, where 
she gave birth to hvin sons, Kusa and Lava There she hv(^d 
till the boys were about fifteen years old One day they stray(*d 
to their father’s capital He recogmsed and acknowledged tluaii 
and then recalled Sita She returned and puhhcly declared lior 
innocence. But her heart was deeply woundcid She ciiUcmI 
upon her mother earth to attest her purity, and it did so. Tlie 
ground opened, and she was taken back into tlie source from 
which she had sprung Eama was now disconsolate and lesolvod 
to quit this mortal life, Eama.) Sita had the aijpellations 
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of Bliunii-ja, Dliarawi-suta, and Partliivi, all meaning ^ daughter 
of the earth.’ 

/S^IYA. The name /Siva is unknown to the Yedas, hut 
Eudra, another name of this deity, and almost equally common, 
occms in the Yeda both in the singular and plural, and from 
these the great deity /Siva and his manifestations, the Eudras, 
have been developed. In the Big-veda, the word Eudra is used 
for Agni, and the Maruts are called his sons In other passages 
he is distinct from Agni He is lauded as “ the lord of songs, 
the lord of sacrifices, who heals remedies, is hrilhant as the sun, 
the best and most bountiful of gods, who grants prosperity and 
w^elfare to horses and sheep, men, women, and cows , the loril 
of nourishment, who drives away diseases, dispenses remedies, 
and removes sm , but, on the other hand he is the wielder of 
the thunderbolt, the bearer of bow and an‘ows, and mounted on 
his chariot is terrible as a wild beast, destructive and fierce ” 
In the Yajur-veda there is a long prayer called /Satanidriya whicli 
IS addressed to him and appeals to him under a great variety of 
epithets He is auspicious, not terrible ^ “ the deliverer, the 

first divine physician , ” he is blue-necked and red-coloured, 
who has a thousand eyes and hears a thousand quivei's , ” and in 
another hymn he is called ^^Tryambaka, the sweet-scented m- 
creaser of prosperity ; ” ‘‘amedicme for kine and horses, a me(b- 
ciiie for men, and a (source of) ease to rams and ewes.” In tlio 
Atharva-veda he is still the protector of cattle, but his character 
is fiercer He is “dark, black, destroying, terrible.” Ho is the 
“ fierce god,” who is besought to betake himself elsewhere, “ and 
not to assail mankind with consumiition, poison, or celestial fire ” 
Tlio Eralima?zas tell that whonEudi'a was born ho wept, ainl Lis 
fatlier, Prajapati, asked the reason, and on being told that h(3 
wept because he had not received a name, Ins father gave liua 
the name of Eudra (from the root ^ ad, Svoop’). They also rehit(3 
that at the request of tliegods he pierced Prajapati biiiiause of Ins 
incestuous intercourse with lus daughter. In luiothor jilaco ho is 
sai(i to liavo applied to lus fatlicr eight succtjssive times fora name, 
and that he received in succession the names Bliava, Rarva, Pa^su- 
pati, TJgradova, Mahandeva, Eudra, Luna, and Amni In the 
Hpamshads lus character is furtiier developed. Ifo declares to the 
inquiring gods, “ T alone before (all things), and T exist and 
I shall be. Ho other kaixsceiids mo. I am eternal and nut 
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eternal, discernible and undiseemible, I am Brabma and I am 
not Bralima '' Again it is said, “ He is the onl7 Rudra, he ib 
Isana, he is divine, he is Maheswara, he is Mahadeva” There 
is only one Rndra, there is no place for a second. He riiles 
this fourth -vvorld, controlling and productive , living beings 
abide with him, united with him At the time of the end ho 
annihilates all worlds, the protector.” “ He is without begin- 
ning, middle, or end , the one, the pervadmg, the spiritual and 
blessed, the wonderful, the consort of IJma, the supreme lord, 
the three-eyed, the blue-throated, the tranquil , , He is 
Brahma, he is /Siva, he is Indra, he is undecaying, supreme, self- 
resplendent , he is VishTiu, he is breath, he is the spirit, the 
supreme lord , he is all that hath been or that shall be, eternal 
Knowing him, a man overpasses death. There is no other way 
to hberation ” In the Eamayam /Siva is a great god, but the 
references to him have more of the idea of a personal god than 
of a supreme divinity. He is represented as fighting with 
Vish?m, and as receiving worship with Brahma, Yish?zu, and 
Indra, but he acknowledges the divinity of Eama, and holds a 
less exalted position than Yish?2U The Maha-bharata also gives 
Yish?zu or K^ishTia the highest honour upon the whole. But it 
has many passages m which Sivb. occupies the supreme place, 
and receives the homage and worship of Yish?^u and K? 2 sh?ia 
“ hlaha-deva,” it says, is an all-pervading god yet is nowhere 
seen, he is the creator and the lord of Brahma, Yish^iu, and 
Indi-a, whom the gods, fi*om Brahma to the Pisachas, worship ” 
The rival claims of Siva and Yish^zu to supremacy are clearly 
displayed in this poem , and many of those powers and attributes 
are ascribed to them which were afterwards so widely developed 
in the PuraTzas. Attempts also are made to reconcile their con- 
fiictmg claims by representing Siysl and Yislmu, /Siva and 
Krzshzza, to be one, or, as it is expressed at a later time m tlio 
Hari-vansa, there is “no difference between /Siva who exists 111 
the form of Yishnu, and Yishmi who exists in the form of Srva ” 

The Pura?2as distmctly assert the supremacy of their particular 
divinity, whether it he /Siva or whether it be Yishmi, and they 
have developed and amplified the myths and allusions of the 
older writings into numberless legends and stories for the gloii- 
fication and honour of their favourite god. 

The Eudra of the Yedas has developed in the course of ages 
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into the great and powerful god /Siva, the tlnrd deity of the 
Ilmdu triad, and the supreme god of his votaries He is shortly 
described as the destroying principle, hut his poweis and attri- 
butes are more numerous and much wider TJiider the name of 
Eudra or Maha-kala, he is the great destroying and dissolving 
power But destruction m Hindu behef imphes reproduction , 
so as Siva or /Sankara, ^ the auspicious,’ he is the reproductive 
power which is perpetually restoring that wdiich has been dis- 
solved, and hence he is regarded as Hwara, the supreme lord, and 
ihEah^deva, the great god. Under this character of restorer he 
is represented by his symbol the Linga or phallus, typical of re- 
2 jroduction ; and it is under this form alone, or combined with 
the Yoni, or female organ, the representative of his /Shkti, or 
female energy, that he is everywhere worshipped. Tlnrdly, he 
13 the Maha-yogi, the great ascetic, in whom is centred the 
highest perfection of austere penance and abstract meditation, by 
which the most unhmited powers are attained, marvels and 
miracles are worked, the highest spiritual knowledge is acquired, 
and union with the great spirit of the universe is eventually 
gamed In this character he is the naked ascetic Dig-ambara, 
‘ clothed with the elements,’ or Dhur-ja^i, ‘ loaded with matted 
hair,’ and liis body smeared with ashes. His first or destiuctive 
character is sometimes intensified, and he becomes Bhairava, ‘the 
ten ible destroyer,’ iv^ho takes a pleasure in destruction. He is 
aho Bhuteswara, the lord of ghosts and gohlms In these char- 
acters he haunts cemeteries and jdacos of cremation, wearing 
serpents round lus head and skulls for a necklace, attcuided by 
troops of imps and trampling on rebellious demons. He some- 
times indulges in revelry, and, heated with drinlc, dances funously 
with lus wife Devi the dance called Ta?itZava, while troops of 
drunken imps caper aiouiid them. Possessed of so inany [)owors 
and attributes, ho has a great number of names, and is T02)resentcd 
under a variety of foims One authority cimin orates a thousand 
and eight names, hut most of these aro descriptive epithets, as 
Tn-lochana, ‘the thrcc-oyod,’ Hlla-kantlia, ‘ th(i blue-throated,’ 
and Panch-anana, ‘ the five-faced ’ /S'lva is a fair man with five 
faces and four arms. He is commonly reprosont(‘d seated in 
profound thoiiglit, with a third eye in the imddlo of his fore- 
head, contained in or surmounted by tlio moon’s crescent ; his 
matted locks are gatlicred up into a coil like a horn, which bears 
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upon it a symliol of the river Ganges, winch he caught as it fell 
from heaven , a necklace of skulls (muTzda-mala), hangs round his 
neck, and serpents tmne about his neck as a collar (naga-ku?^c?ala), 
his neck is blue from drinking the deadly poison which would 
have destroyed the world, and in his hand he holds a tnsula or 
trident called Pinaka His garment is the skin of a tiger, a deer, 
or an elephant, hence he is called Kntti-vasas ; sometimes he is 
clothed m a skm and seated upon a tiger-skm, and he holds a deer 
in his hand. He is generally accompamed by his bull INandi He 
also carries the bow Ajagava, a drum (c^amaru) in the shape of 
an hour-glass, the Kha^wanga or club with a skull at the end, or 
a cord (pa^a) for bindmg refractory offenders. His Pramathas 
or attendants are numerous, and are imps and demons of various 
kmds His third eye has been very destructive. With it he 
reduced to ashes Kama, the god of love, for daring to inspire 
amorous thoughts of his consort Parvati while he was engaged 
in penance ; and the gods and all created beings were destroyed 
by its glance at one of the periodical destructions of the universe. 
He IS represented to have cut off one of the heads of Lrahma 
for speaking disrespectfully, so that Brahma has only four heads 
instead of five /Siva is the great object of worship at Benares 
under the name of Vi^weswara. His heaven is on Mount 
Kailasa 

There are various legends respecting Siva^s garments and 
weapons It is said that “ he once visited a forest in the form 
of a religious mendicant, and the wives of the Mishis residing 
there fell in love with his gi’eat beauty, which the Il'ishis, per- 
ceiving, resented , in order, therefore, to overpower him, they 
first dug a pit, and by magical arts caused a tiger to rush out of 
it, which he slew, and taking his skm wore it as a gaiment ; 
they next caused a deer to spring out upon him, which he took 
up in his left hand and ever after retained there. They then 
jiroduced a red-hot iron, but this too he took up and kept m 
his hand as a weapon . The elephant’s skin belonged to an 
Abura named Gaya, who acquired such power that lie would 
have conquered the gods, and would have destroyed the Munis 
had they not fled to Benares and taken refuge in a t(*in])lo of 
fi'iva, who then destroyed the Asura, and, ripping up Ins body, 
stripped off the (elephant) hide, which lie cast over his shouldons 
for a cloak.” — JViUutms, 
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Other names or epithets of Siysl are Aghora, ‘horrible;’ 
Babhru, Bhagavat, ‘diYine/ Chandra-sekhara, ‘moon-crested;’ 
Ganga-dhara^ ‘bearer of the Ganges/ Ginsa, ‘ mountain lonl / 
Hara, ‘seller/ Isana, ‘ ruler / Ja^a-dhara, ‘wearing matted 
hair/ Jala-mhrtti, ‘whose form is water;’ KSa, ‘time;’ Kalan- 
]ara^ Kapala-malm, ‘wearing a garland of skulls/ Maha-kala, 
‘great time/ Mahesa, ‘great lord/ Mntynnjaya^ ‘vanquisher 
of death;’ Pasn-pati, ‘lord of animals ; ’ /Shnkara, &rvaj 
Sadasiva or ^'ambhu, ‘the auspicious/ Sthanu, ‘the firm/ 
Tryambaha, ‘three-eyed/ Ugra, ‘fierce / Yirupaksha, ‘of nus- 
formed eyes / Yiswanatha, ‘lord of all’ 

SIVA PUEiJSrA. See Purana. 

SIYL Son of TJ^inara, and king of the country also called 
IJfiinara, near Gandhara The great charity and devotion of 
Sivi are extolled m the Maha-bharata by the sage ]\Iarka?2rZeya 
Agm having assumed the form of a pigeon^ was pursued hy Indra 
in the shape of a falcon. The pigeon took refuge m the bosom 
of Swi, and the falcon would accept nothing from instead 
of the pigeon but an equal weight of the kmg’s own flesh 
cut a piece of flesh from his right thigh and placed it in the 
balance, but the bird was the heavier He cut again and again, 
and still the pigeon drew the scale, nntil the kmg placed his 
whole body in the balance. This outweighed the pigeon and 
the falcon flew away On another occasion YishTJU went to 
SiYi in the form of a Brahman and demanded food, but would 
accept no food but ^'m’s own son Yr/had-garbha, whom he 
required Svd to kill and cook The king did so, and placed 
the food before the Brahman, who then told him to eat it him- 
self, Sivi took up the head and prepared to eat The Brahman 
then stayed lus hand, commended his devotion, and restoring 
tlie son to hfe, vanished from sight. 

SICAMBHA. ‘ The supporter ’ A name sometimes used in 
the i?/g-veda to designate the Supreme Deity. There is con- 
si(lerahle doubt and mystery about both this name and deity 
“The moaning of the term,” says Goldstucker, “is ‘the fulcrum,’ 
and it sooms to mean the fulcrum of the whole world in all its 
physiiial, religious, and other aspects.” — 3Tui7's Texts, v 378 

SKANDA. God of war See Xarttil^eya 

SK ANDA PURAJVA “ The Skanda Purawa is that m whicli 
the six-faced deity (Skanda) has related the events of the 
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Tatpurusha Kaipa, enlarged with many tales, and subservient to 
the duties taught by Maheswara. It is said to contain 81,800 
stanzas so it is asseited amongst mankind ” “ It is uniformly 

agreed,” says Wilson, “ that the Skanda Purawa, in a collective 
form, has no existence, and the fragments, ui the shape of 
Sanhitas, Xha?^^?as, and Maliltmyas, which are affirmed lu 
various parts of India to be portions of the Puraiia, jnesent a 
much more formidable mass of stanzas than even the immense 
number of which it is said to consist The most celebrated of 
these portions in Hindustlian is the Elhawifa, a very mmuto 
description of the temples of Sira in or acljacent to Benares, 
mixed with directions for worslnppmg Maheswara, and a great 
^^anety of legends exiilanatory of its merits and of the liohncss 
of Kasi. Many of them are pueiile and uninteresting, but 
some of them are of a higher character There is every reason 
to believe the greater part of the contents of tlie Kasi KhaTi^Za 
anterior to the first attack upon Benares by Malimud of Ghazni. 
The Kasi "Khanda alone contains 15,000 stanzas Another con- 
siderable work IS the Utkala Khawj^a, giving an account of the 
holmesB of Onssa ” A part of this Puiuwa has been prmted at 
Bombay 

SMAETA Appertaimng tothe Sm7ztL The Smarta-sutras. 
See Sutras 

SMJ?/TL * Wliat was remembered ’ Inspiration, as dis- 
tinguished from ^ruti, or direct revelation. What has been 
remembered and handed down by tradition. In its wid(*&t 
application, the term mcludes the Yedangas, the Sutras, tlie 
Eamaya?za^ the Maha-bharata, the Puiuwas, the DhaniiOnsastiuR, 
especially the works of Manu, Yajiiawalkya, and other insjured 
lawgivers, and the Kiti-sastras or ethics, but its ordmary appbea- 
tion is to tbe Dharma-sastras, as Manu says, “ By /S^iuti is meant 
the Yeda, and by Smriti the mstitutes of law,” 11 10 

SM/f/TI-CHANDRIKA A treatise on law, ac(jordmg to 
the Dravu^ian or Soutliem school, by Devana JShaiix 

SOJSIA The juice of a milky climbing plant (Asclcjva^ acidti), 
exti'acted and fermented, forming a bovciTigo oilhred in libations 
to tbe deities, and drunk by the Brahmans Its exliilaratiiig 
qualities were grateful to the pnosts, and the gods wore repre- 
sented as bemg equally fond of it. This soma juico occupies 
a largo space m the it/g-veda ; ono Man^^ala is almost wholly 
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devoted to its praise and uses. It was raised to the position of a 
deity, and represented to be primeval, all-powerful, healing all 
diseases bestowor of riches, lord of other gods, and even iden- 
tified with the Supreme Being. As a personification, Soma was 
the god who represented and animated the soma juice, an Indian 
Dionysus or Bacchus 

Tile simple-minded Arian people, whose whole rehgion was 
a. wor-Lip of the wonderful powers and phenomena of nature, 
had no sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate 
th*^ ^piiits and produce a temporary frenzy, under the mfluence 
oi V Ineh the intlividual was prompted to, and capable of, deeds 
bny, .jid his natural powers, than they found in it something 
divine * it was to their apprehension a god, endowing those mto 
whom it entered vuth godlike powers , the plant which afforded 
it became to them the king of plants ; the process of preparing 
It was a holy sacrifice; the instruments used therefor were 
sacred. The high antiquity of this cultus is attested by the 
references to it found occurrmg m the Persian Avesta , it seems, 
however, to have received a new impulse on Indian territory — 

In later time^, the name was appropnated to the moon, and 
some of the quahtics of the soma juice have been transferred to 
the lummary, who is Oshadhi-pati, or lord of herbs. So Soma 

considered the guardian of sacrifices and penance, asterisms 
and healing herbs. 

In the Pura?zic mythology Soma, as the moon, is commonly 
said to be the son of the Eishi Atn by his wife Anasuya, 
hut the authorities are not agreed. One makes him son of 
Idianaa , another gives his paternity to Prabhakara, of the race 
of Am , and he is also said to have been produced from the 
cliuming of the ocean in another ^lanwantara. In the Tish?zu 
Parana he is called “the monaich of Brahmans,” hut the 
B; diad Ara/tyaka, an older work, makes him a Kshatriya He 
man led twenty-seven daughters of the i?^shi Daksha, who are 
really persomfications of the twenty-seven lunar asterisms , hut 
keeping up the personality, he paid such attention to Eohi7d, the 
fouith of them, that the rest became jealous, and appealed to 
their father. Daksha’s interference was fruitless, and he cursed 
his son-m-law, so that he remained childless, and became affected 
udth consumption. Tins moved the pity of his wives, and they 
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interceded -vrith their father for hinu He could not recall his 
curse, but he modified it so that the decay should be periodical, 
not permanent. Hence the wane and increase of the moon 
He performed the Eaja-suya sacrifice, and became in consequence 
so arrogant and licentious that he carried off Tara, the wife of 
B? fiiaspati, and refused to give her up either on the entreaties 
of her husband or at the command of Brahm^ This gave rise 
to a wide-spread quarrel The sage Usanas, out of enmity to 
B/diaspati, sided with Soma, and he was supported by the 
Danavas, the Daityas, and other foes of the gods. Indra and 
the gods m general sided with Bnhaspati There ensued a 
fierce contest, and “ the earth was shaken to her centre.” Soma 
had his body cut in two by 5iva’s trident, and hence he is called 
Bhagnatma. At length Brahma interposed and stopped the 
fight, compelhng Soma to restore T^a to her husband The 
result of this intrigue was the birth of a child, whom Tara, 
after great persuasion, declared to be the son of Soma, and to 
whom the name of Budha was given * from him the Lunar race 
sprung 

According to the Purams, the chariot of Soma has three 
wheels, and is drawn by ten hoises of tbe whiteness of the jas- 
mine, five on the right half of the yoke, and five on the left 

The moon has many names and descriptive epithets, as 
Chandra, Indu, SasT, ‘marked hke a hare,’ Ni^Scara, ‘maker 
of night/ Nakshatra-natha, ‘lord of the constellations,’ Sita- 
marlchi, ‘ havmg cool rays Sitansu, ‘ having white rays / Mri- 
gtlnka, ‘ marked like a deer ,’ ASiva-sekhara, ‘ the crest of &va , ’ 
Kumuda-pati, ‘ lord of the lotus ; ’ 5'weta-vaji, ‘ drawn by white 
horses ’ 

SOMADEYA BHATTA. The writer or compiler of the 
collection of stones called Hatha-sarit-sagara. 

SOMAKA. Grandfather of Drupada, who transmitted his 
name to his descendants 

SO]\IA-LqKA. See Loka. 

SO]\rA-!N’ATHA, SO]\IHS^YARA ‘ Lord of the moon ’ The 
name of a celebrated Lingam or emblem of /Siva at the city of 
Somnath-pattan m Gujarat It was destroyed hy Mahmud of 
Ghazni 

SOMAPAS ‘ Soma-drinkers ’ A class of Pitrzs or Manes 
who dnnk the soma juice. See Pitres. 
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SOMA-YANSA. See Cliandra-van^a. 

SRADDBLA., I. Faith, personified m the Yedas and lauded 
in a few hymns, 2. Daughter of the sage Daksha, wife of the 
god Dharma, and reputed mother of Kama-deva, the god of 
love 

/SRADDHA-DEVA, ;?EADDHA-DEVA. Manu is caUed 
hy the former name in the Brahmawas, and hy the latter in the 
j\Ialid-l)harata The latter is commonly apphed to Yama. 

/S'RAUTA Belongmg to the /S'rutL See ^Sruti and Sutra. 

^'RAUTA-StJTRxA See Sutra and Vedangas 

^RAYASTl. An ancient city which seems to have stood 
near Eaizabad in Oude 

^Rl ‘ Foitune, prosperity.’ i The wife of Vishnu {See 
Lakshim ) 2 An honorific prefix to the names of gods, kings, 

heroes, and men and hooks of high estunation 

>S'RI BHAGAYATA See Bhagavata Purana 

6 'Rl DAINIA CHARITRA A modern cliama in five acts by 
Sama Eaja Dlkshita, on the sudden elevation to affluence of Svi 
Daman, a friend of K? zshna. It is not a good play, “ but there 
IS some vivacity in the thoughts and much melody in the style.” 
— Wilson 

^Rl-DHARA SWAlVIl Author of several commentaries of 
repute on the Bhagavad-gita, Vishnu Purana, &c. 

S^l HAESHA A great sceptical philosopher, and author 
of the poem called hTaishadha or hfaishadlilya. There were 
several kmgs of the name. 

^Rl HAESHA DEVA A king who was author of the 
drama Ratnavall. 

Sit/HGA-GIEI. A hill on the edge of the "Wester n Ghats 
ni Mysore, where there is a math or monastic establishment of 
Brahmans, said to have been founded by /Sankaracharj'a 

Sit/XGAEA TILAKA ^The mark of love.’ A work by 
Eiidra Bha^^a on the sentiments and emotions of lovers as exhi- 
bited in poetry and the drama. 

/SS/ISTGA-VERA The modem Sungroor, a town on the 
loft hank of the Ganges and on the frontier of Kosala and th(3 
Blill country The country around was inliahitod by Nishadas 
or wild tribes, and Guha, the friend of Rama, was their chief. 

SRI- 5 ^AILA. The mountain of Sn, the goddess of fortune. 
It IS a holy place in the Dakhin, near the Knslma, and was 
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formerly a place of great splendour It retains its sanctity but 
has lost its grandeur Also called /Sn-parvata 

/SEI-YATSA. A particular mark, said to be a curl of hair 
on the breast of Yish?zu or K^ishwa, and represented by ^ 
^UTA-BODHA A work on metres attributed to K^-dasa. 
It has been edited and translated into French by Lancereau. 
/SEUTA-KIETTL Cousin of Sita and wife of /S'atru-ghna 
aS'RUTAESHL a J 2 «shi who did not receive the /Sruti 
(revelation) direct, but obtained it at second-hand from the 
Yedic i^ishis. 

^'EUTI ^What was heard.’ The revealed word. The 
Mantras and Brahma?ias of the Yedas are always included in 
the term, and the Upanishads are generally classed with them, 
STHALI-DEYATAS, DEYATAS. Gods or goddesses of 
the soil, local deities 

STHAJSTU. A name of Siva. 

STHAPATYA-YEDA The science of architecture, one of 
tlie Upa-vedas. 

STlItjiYA, STHUiV!A-KABiYA A Yaksha who is repre- 
sented in the Mah^bharata to have changed sexes for a while 
•with ^'ikhaTz^^ini, daughter of Erupada 

SU-BAHU. ‘ Eive-armed ’ i. A son of Ehrita-rash/ra and 
kmg of Chedi 2. A son of ^Sktru-ghna and king of Mathura. 

SE-BALA I. A king of Gandhara, father of Gandhari, wife 
of Ehrita-r^hh’a. 2. A mountain in Lanka on which Hanuman 
alighted after leaping over the channel 

SU-BHAEEA Eaugliter of Yasu-deva, sister of Krzsh^a, 
and wife of Arjuna Bala-rama, her elder brother, wished to 
give her to Eur-yodhana, but Arjuna carried her off from Ewamka 
at X? 2sh?za’s suggestion, and Bala-rama subsequently acquiesced 
in their union She was mother of Abhunanyu She appeal’s 
especially as sister of XrJsh?^a in his form Jagan-natha, and 
according to tradition there was an incestuous intimacy between 
them When the car of Jagan-natha is brought out the images 
of Su-bhadra and Bala-rama accompany the idol, and the mti- 
macy of Jagan-natha and Su-bhadm is said to provoke taunts and 
reproaches 

SEBHAXGI ‘ Eair-limbed.’ An epithet of Eati, wife of 
Kama, and of YakshI, wife of Kuvera. 

SU-BHANU, Son of Krishna and Satya-bhama. 

u 
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SU-EODHIXL A commentary by Viswe^wara Bha^fa on the 
kw-hook called Mitakshar^ 

SU-BRAH!MAiV^YA A name of Kaxttikeya, god of 
1*^61! especially m the SoutL See E^ttakeya. 

STJ-CHAEU. A son of K?^shwa and Euknii?zL 

SU-DAESAXA A name of Kr/sh^m's chakra or discus 
'^veaprjtu See Tajra-nablia. 

SUDAS A kmg who frer^uently appears in the Jt^g-yeda, 
and at whose court the nval -Eishis Yasish^ha and Yi^wamitra 
are represented as hving. He was famous for his sacrifices. 

ST 7 -DESHXA Son of Krishm. and Eukmnzi. 

^STCT-DESHXA ‘Good-looking’ i, Wife of the Eaja of 
Yu’d^Qj the patron of the disguised Pd?2(^ayas, and mistress of 
HraupadL 2. Also tlie wife of Balm. 

SH-DHAEMA, SH-DHAEIMAX, The haU of Indra, “ the 
unnyalled gem of princely courts,” which Kr2sh?2a commanded 
Indra to resign to Ugrasena, for the assemblage of the race of 
Tadu After the death of Krzshwa it returned to India’s 
heaven. 

/S'EDEA The fourth or servile caste. See Yarna 

6 TjT)EAKA A kmg who wrote the play called ichchha- 
ka/I, ‘the to}-cart,’ in ten acts 

SU-DYUMXA Son of the Manu Yaivaswata. At his bmtli 
he was a female, Ha, hut was afterwards changed into a male and 
called Su-dyunma, Under the curse of S^iva he again became 
BI, who married Budha or ^lercury, and was mother of Puru- 
ravas. By favour of Yish?m the male form was again recovered, 
and Su-dvumna became the father of three sons. This legend 
evidently has reference to the origm of the Lunar race of kings. 

SU-GElYA ‘Handsome neck’ A monkey king who was 
dethroned by his brother Balin, but after the latter had been 
killed, Su-griva was re-mstalled by Eama as king at Eashkm- 
dhya. He, with his adviser Hanuman and their army of 
monkeys, were the allies of E^a in his war against Eava^m, in 
which he was wounded- He is said to have been son of the sun, 
and from his paternity he is called Eavi-nandana and by other 
similar names. He is described as bemg grateful, active m aiding 
Ins friends, and able to change his form at will His wife’s 
name was Euma. 

SXJHMA A country said to be east of Bengal 
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OTKA-SAPTATL ‘The seventy (tales) of a parrot’ This 
is the original of the Tuti-namah of the Persian, from which 
the Hindustani Tota-kahani was translated 

SXJKRJl The planet Venus and its regent >Sukra was son 
of Bhr^gu and priest of Bali and the Daityas (Daitya-guni), He 
13 also called tlie son of Kavi. His wife’s name was /S'usiima or 
fihta-parwa His daughter Devayani married Yayati of tlie 
Lunar race, and her husband’s iiifidehty induced jS'ukra to curse 
him. /Sukra is identihed ^vlth Usanas, and is author of a code 
of law The Hari-van^a relates that he went to /IJiva and asked 
for means of protecting the Asuras agamst the gods, and for 
obtammg his object he performed “a pamful rite, imbibing the 
smoke of chaff with his head downwards for a thousand years ” 
In his absence the gods attacked the Asuras and Yisli?m killed 
his mother, fur which deed >Sukra cui'sed him “ to be bom seven 
times m the woild of men,” /Shkra restored his mother to hfe, 
and the gods being alarmed lest /S'ukra’s penance should be 
accomplished, Indi’a sent his daughter JayantI to lure him from 
it. She waited upon him and soothed lum, but he accomphshed 
his penance and afterwards married her. ^Sukra is known by 
his patronjmnc Bhargava, and also as Bhr/gu He is also Kavi 
or Kavya, ‘ the poet ’ The planet is called Asphujit, , 

Magha-bhava, son of Magha, Shodasiinsu, ‘having sixteen 
rays , ’ and Swcta, ‘the wlnte.’ 

SUKTA, a Vedic hymn 

SU-MANTRA. The chief counsellor of Raja Dasa-ratha and 
friend of Rama 

SU-MANTU. The collector of the hymns of the Atharva- 
veda; he is said to have been a pupil of Veda Vyasa, and to 
have acted under his guidance. 

/STJMBHA and KLSHTJMBHA. Two Asuras, brothers, 
who were killed by Durga. These brothers, as redated in the 
MarkaTZifeya PuroTza, were votaries of ^'iva, and performed severe 
penance for 5000 years in order to obtain unmoitality Sivii 
refused the boon, and they continued their devotions wuth such 
increased intensity for 800 years more, that the gods trembled 
for their power By advice of Indra, the god of love, Kama, 
went to them wuth two celestial nymphs, Rambha and Tilottamd, 
and they succeeded in seducing the two Asuras and holding them 
111 the toils of sensuality for 5000 years. On recovering from their 
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volupluoTis aborration tlioy drove tho nymplis back to pajradiso 
and i’(‘cominoiico(l thoir penajica At tLe end of looo yeais 
bb'saod them “tliat in nchos and strength they should 
excel the gods.” In thoir exaltation they wan-ed against the 
gods, wlio, in daspair, appealed in succession to Eraliinii, Vish??n, 
and Siva, hut m vain Tlio latter advised them to apply to 
DtngTi, and tli('y diil so. She contrived to engage the Asuras in 
war, (l(dt*aiod thoir forces, slew their commanders, ChsindB, and 
Sliwda, and fiiuilly killed them See Sunda. 

SU-MKUU. Tho luonutain Morn, actual or personified. 

SIF-MITKA \Vifu of Ihi^ai-vaiha and mother of Lakshma^ia 
and Satrn-glnm St'o Das’iirratha. 

SU-MUKIIA. ‘ irtindsoiuo fixco.’ This epithet is used for 
< Javu/^a and for tho sou of GartuSu 

SUN A/f->S'Hl*irAtS, Tho legend of Siina/i-sephaa, as told in 
1h»‘ Ailuivja UrriliniatM, is ns follows: — King IltWiii-chaudia, of 
tho raco of ILhliwrikn, homg elnldluss, made a vow that if ho 
ohhiincil a sou would sacnlhso Inm to Vaiai?ia. A son was 
iMtili who reeoiviMl tho iianu^ of Kohita, but the father post- 
poned, undt‘r vai‘i(MiH pndexlH, tho fulhlinont of Ins vow When 
at h'liglli ho ivsolv<‘(l to iKTfonn tho sac-rifico, Ttohita refused 
to h(‘ tin* victim, and went out into tho forest, whom ho lived 
fur SIX lb* i.hen mot a ])oor IJmInnan Ji/shi callod 

Aji'iarita, who had Uirco sons, and Kohita })urcdmsi‘d from 
Aji.'isirila for a limidivd cowh, the Ht*cond son, niimiMl 

ph*is U> Im' tlio Mihstitiite for him.s(*ir in tlu^ HacTilicn Vam/a 
,HHiniM‘il (i| ih<‘ .siilisl.il nil', and tlio Hacrilici^ was about tobepor- 
IoviihmI, Uio r.itlo'r another Imndrod eows for binding 

lo* ion |ti Ihc virtifabd post, and ,i thnd hundretl bir ngrc*<*iug 
1»i , I.MC'jiler him. A'unn/Ksopliao naved himstdf ]>y reciting voi-hes 
in liommriif ililleiciit d«'ilici, .nid was rcci‘iv<id into the family of 
Vt.>U 4 onihM, v^llo \mii one of tlm oHicjatmg prhjsU Tho Krnnri- 
y.i/m givi'.'i a dillbi-mt version <if the h‘geiid. Amliiinsha, king 
of .V^^otlhya, sviiM iH*rfonningii Hacrilic.e when Indiii earned nir tho 
vieiim. Tho ollieiiiUiig priest n*prcstmi.cd that tins loss eoidd bo 
atoiieil fm* only l»y the sae.rifioo of a hnnian \ictim. The king, 
after a hmg Murch, found a Hrahman ///shi named 7indiika, who 
had two HoiiN, and the younger, »S'ima//. .vcplias, was then sold by 
his own wnstjiit h»ra luindrod th^msaml co\v.s, ten millions of gold 
fiioccB, and hoapB of jowoIh, A?uua/i-5ophii» iu(‘t with lus mater- 
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nal uncle, Yi5wamitra, wlio taught him two divine verses which 
he was to repeat when about to be sacrificed As he was bound 
at the stake to be immolated, he celebrated the two gods India 
and Yish7m with the excellent verses, and Indra, being pleased, 
bestowed upon him long hfe He was afterwaids called Deva- 
rata, and is said to have become son of Yiswamitra The Maha- 
bharata and the Pura?2as show some few variations A series of 
seven hjmns in the Aig-veda is attributed to AS'una/i-6ephas See 
Mmds Te:!et&^ i' 355 ? 407 j 4^3 ^ Vishnu Fmana^ iv. 25 , Muller’s 
Sansh it Litendxii 408, "Wilson^s l 60. 

SU-NA]\IA!N’. Son of Ugrasena and brother of Kansa. He 
was kmg of the >Surasenas. TYhen Kanaa was overpowered in 
battle by K? zshTza, Su-naman went to succour him, but was en- 
countered and slam by Bala-rama. 

SU-NANDA. A prmcess of Chedi who befriended Dama- 
yanti when she was deserted by her husband 

SUXDA Sunda and Upasunda, of the Maha-bharata, weie 
two Daityas, sons of iN’isunda, for whose destruction the Apsaras 
Tilottama was sent down from heaven. They quarrelled for her, 
and killed each other. See /Sumbha. 

STJ-PAEiVAS ‘ Pme-vunged’ Bemgs of superhuman char- 
acter, as Garurfa, and other birds of equally fanciful description ] 
one of those classes first created by the Brahmadikas, and m- 
cluded in the daily presentation of water to deceased ancestors, 
&c ” — Wilson 

SIJ-PAE 5 TY A A fabulous bird in the Kamaya?za, He was 
son of Sampati and nephew of Ja^a}nis, 

STJ-PRITA ‘ Very dear ’ Chief of the Gandharvas, 

>StjEA A Yadava king who ruled over the fi'uiasenas at 
Mathura , he was father of Yasu-deva and Kunti, and grand- 
father of K? zsh7ia. 

SUEA Wine or spirituous liquor, personified as Sura-devI, 
a goddess or nymph produced at the churnmg of the oceam 
SUEABHI, The ‘ cow of plenty/ produced at the churning 
of the ocean, who granted every desire, and is reverenced as the 
fountain of milk and curds ” See Hama-dhenu and HandmL 
SUEAS In the Yedas, a class of beings connected with 
Surya, the sun. Tiie infenor deities who inhabit Swarga ; a 
god in general Accordmg to some, the word is allied to swai\ 
‘heaven,’ others think it to have sprung from the deriva- 
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tion assigned to asura, and as a-Biira is said to signify ' not a 
god,' sura has come to mean ‘god ' 

SU-EASX A RakshasI, mother of the Ntigas, "Wlien Hanu- 
TnnTi on his flight to Lanka against Eava^z-a, she tried to save 
her relatiTe by siralloTring Hanuman bodily To avoid this 
Hanuman distended his body and contimied to do so, while she 
stretched her month till it was a hundred leagues wide Then 
he suddenly slirank up to the size of a thumb, darted through 
her, and came out at her nght ear 

i'CEASEXAS ISTame of a people, the Suraseni of Aman. 
Tlieir capital was Mathura on the Yamima, which Manu calls 
>yirasena 

j9tTEP-^ -"V A ETTA. ‘Having nails hke winnowing-fans.' 
Sister of Eavawa This Eakshasi admired the beauty of Eama 
and fell in love with him. “Wlien she made advances to Eama 
he referred her to LakshmaTza, and Lakshma? 2 a in like manner 
sent her back to Eama. Enraged at this double rejection, she 
feU upon Sita, and Eama was obliged to interfere forcibly for the 
protection of his wife. He called out to Lak&hmaTia to disfigure 
the violent Eakshasi, and Lakshma?za cut off her nose and ears. 
She flew to her brothers for revenge, and this brought on the war 
between Eama and Eavawa. She descanted to Eava7m on the 
beauty of Sit^ and instigated his carrying her off, and finally 
she cursed bim j'ust before the engagement m which he was 
kdled. 

StTEYA. The sun or its deity He is one of the three chief 
deities in the Vedas, as the great source of hght and warmth, 
hut the references to him are more poetical than precise Some- 
times he is identical with Savitri and Aditya, sometimes he is 
distmct “Sometimes he is called son of Djaus, sometimes of 
AditL In one passage, Ushas, the daw, is his wife, m another 
he is called the child of the dawns , he moves through the sky 
m a chanot drawn by seven ruddy horses or mares." Surya has 
several wives, hut, according to later legends, his twin sons the 
Aswms, who are ever young and handsome and ride in a golden 
car as precursors of Ushas, the dawn, were horn of a nympli 
called AsvunI, from her having concealed herself in the fonn of 
a mare In the E^aya?^a and Pura^ms, Surya is said to be the 
son of Ka^yapa and Aditi, but in the Ramayawa he is otherwise 
referred to as a son of Erahmiu His wife was Sanjna, daughter 
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of Yi5wa-karma, and by ber he had three children, the ]\Iann 
'Vaivas'wata, Yama, and the goddess Yami, or the Yamuna 
river. His effulgence was so overpowering that his wife gave 
liim Chhaya (shade) for a handmaid, and retired into the forest 
to devote herself to religion. While thus engaged, and in the 
form of a mare, the sun saw her and approached her m the form 
of a horse. Hence sprang the two Aswins and Eevanta. Surya 
brought back his wife Sanjna to Ins home, and her father, the 
sage Vuwa-karma, placed the luminary on his lathe and cut 
away an eighth of his effulgence, trimming him in every part 
except the feet. The fragments th^t were cut off fell blazing to 
the earth, and from them Vi5wa-karma formed the discus of 
VishTZu, the trident of /Siva, the weapon of Huvera, the lance of 
IKh?ttikeya, and the weapons of the other gods. According to 
the Maha-bharata, Karwa was his illegitimate son by KnntL He 
is also fabled to be the father of Sscni and the monkey chief Su- 
gnva. The Manu Taivaswata was father of Ikshwaku, and from 
Him, the grandson of the sun, the Surya-van^a, or Solar race of 
kmgs, draws its origin. In the form of a horse Surya commu- 
nicated the White Yajur-veda to Yajnawalkya, and it was he 
who bestowed on Satrajit the Syamantaka gem. A set of terrific 
[Rakshasas called Mandehas made an attack upon him and sought 
to devour him, but were dispersed by his hght. According to 
the Yish?m Purawa he was seen by Sattrajita in ‘‘bis proper 
form,” “ of dwarfish stature, with a body like burnished copper, 
and with shghtly reddish eyes.” Surya is represented m a chariot 
drawn by seven horses, or a horse with seven heads, surrounded 
with rays. His charioteer is Aruwa or Yivaswat, and his city 
Ybvaswati or BhaswatL There are temples of the sun, and he 
receives worship. The names and epithets of the sun are number- 
less He is Savitn, ‘ the nourisher ; ’ Yivaswat, ‘ the hrilhant ; ’ 
Ehaskara, ‘ hght-maker ; ’ Dina-kara, ‘ day-maker Arha-pati, 
^ lord of day , ’ Loka-chakshuh, ‘ eye of the world , ’ Harma- 
s^sM, ‘ witness of the deeds (of men) ; ’ Graha-mja, ‘ kmg of 
the constellations ; ^ Gabhastiman, ‘ possessed of rays ; ' Sahasra- 
lvira72a, ‘havmg a thousand xays;^ Yikarttana, ‘shorn of his 
■beams' (by Yiswa-karma) ; Marta?w?a, ‘ descended from 
&c, Siirya’s wives are called Savar7% Swati, and Maha-virya^ 
StFEYA-KANTA ‘The sun-genu' A crystal supposed to 
be formed of condensed rays of the sun, and though cool to the 
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toucli, to give out lieat in tlie sun’s rays. There is a similar 
moon-stone It is also called Dahanopala. ScQ Cliaiulra-kanta 
StiRYA SIDDHAJSTTA. A celebrated work on astronomy, 
said to have been revealed by the sun (Surya). It has been 
edited m the Bibliotheca Iiidica by Hall, and there are other 
editions. It has been translated by Whitney and Jhiigess, 
StiRYA- YAHSA The Solar race. A race or lineage of 

Kshatriyas which spranlc from Ikshwaku, gmndson of tlie sum 
Rama w^as of this race, and so were many otlu*r great Iviiigs and 
heroes Many Rajputs claim descent from iliLs and tlie other 
great hneage, the Lunar race. The Rana of U day] air claims to 
he of the Surya-van^a, and the Jlurejas of Cutcli and Sindli 
assert a descent from the Chandia-vaiii'a There wi*rc two 
dynasties of the Solar race. The elder hrancli, which riMgnod at 
Aj^odhya, descended from Hcshwaku tlu’Oiigli lus (hlest son, 
Yikukshi The other dynasty, reigning at Mithila, (hisei‘nd(Ml 
from another of Ikshwaku’s sons, named Niini. TIk^ lists of 
these two dynasties on the opposite page an* takt^n from the 
Vishmi Purawa The hsts given by other autlioritks show some 
discrepancies, but they agree in gonoial as to tlio chmf Utiiiics. 

8U-/S'AE]MAN. A king of Tri-gartla, who sitlmkcd the Riga 
of Yirafa, and defeated him and made Jiim i)nHonor, hut lihima 
rescued the Raja and made Su-sarman prisoner. 

SUSHENA I A son of Knshwa and Rnkinr/d 2 . A jhy- 
sicianin the anny of Rama, who brought the dead to ]if<i and 
performed other miraculous euros 
/STJSHYA All Asura luentioiied in the as killed 

by India 

STORIJTA A medical writer whoso djit(‘ is hut 

Ins work was translated nito Arabic hefoie tlui (aid ol the isghtli 
century. The book has hocn iirintod at Caleutt-a. Inhere is a 
Latin translation by Hopler and one in (Wriunu by Vidli-rs 
SUTA. ^ Chai'iotuer.’ A title giv(‘Ji to JCaiv/a 
SU-TIKSTLVA. A hermit sago wlio dwidt nt the, Dani'Zak.i 
forest, and was visited by Rama and RTta. 

SUTRA ‘ a thread or string.’ A rule or «ipliori,sm. Averse 
expressed in brief and tochnKial languagi‘, - a yny favourite 
form among the Hindus of emljodying and truiismiU-ing ruhis. 
There are Sutras upon almost ov(3ry subject, but the Hfiiras” 
generally signify those which arc conncctija with the Viulaw, vi/., 
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the Xalpa Sutras, relating to ritual, the Grihya Sutras, to 
domestic rites ; and the Samayacharika Sutras, to conventional 
usages The Kalpa Sutras, having especial reference to the Veda 
or Sruti, are called &auta, the others are classed as Smurta, hemg 
derived from the Sm? iti The Sutras generally are anterior to 
Mann, and are probably as old as the sixth century B o. Several 
liave been pubhshed in the Bibliotheca Indtca 

/SUTUDRI The river Satlej See 5ata-dru. 

SU-VAHII. A Eakshasa, son of Tarakl He was killed by 
Eama. 

SU-YELA. One of the three peaks of the mountain Tri- 
ku/a, on the midmost of which the city of Lanka was built. 

STT-YOTI FA'N 'A. ^ Fair fighter ’ A name of Dur-yodliana 

SWAHHA. ‘ Oblation’ Daughter of Daksha and Prasuti 
according to one statement, and of Agni according to another. 
She IS connected with the Pitns or ]\Ianes, and is represented 
as wife of Kavi or of one class of Pitr/s, and as mother C)f 
others 

SWAHA. ^Offering’ Daughter of Daksha and Prasuti. 
She was wife of Yahni or Fire, or of AbhimanT, one of the 
Agms. 

SW A-PHALK A. Husband of Gandini and father of Akrura. 
He was a man of great sanctity of character, and whore he 
dwelt famine, plague, death, and other visitations were un- 
known.” His presence once brought rain to the kingdom of 
Hcin-raja, where it was much wanted 

ST7AR See Yyali? iti 

SWARGA. The heaven of Indra, the abode of the inferior 
gods and of beatified mortals, supposed to be situated on Mount 
Mem. It IS called also Sairibha, ]^^l5raka-vana, Tavisha, Txi- 
divam, Tn-pish^apam, and TJrdliwa-loka. Fames of heaven or 
paradise in general are also used for it 

SWAE-LOKA See Loka, 

SWAROCHISHA Fame of the second Manu, See Manu, 

SWASTIKA A mystical religious mark placed upon jjcr- 
sons or thmgs. It is in the form of a Greek cross with the ends 

bent round 

SWAYAM-BHtJ. * The self-existent’ A name of Brahma, 
tlie creator. 
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SW^'^AII-BHUYA. a name of tlie first IManu (q.T.) 

S \V ETA-DWlPA ‘ The -white island or continent ’ Colonel 
Wilford attempted to identify it with Britain. 

6'WETA-KETIT. A sage who, according to the ]\Iaha-bharata, 
put a stop to the practice of married women consorting with 
other men, especially with Brahmans. His indignation was 
aroused at seeing a BrOiman take his mother hy the hand and 
invite her to go away with him. The husband saw this, and 
told his son that there was no ground of offence, for the practice 
had prevailed from tune unmemonal S'weta-ketu would not 
tolerate it, and introduced the rule by which a wife is forbidden 
to have mtercourse with another man unless specially appointed 
by her husband to raise up seed to him. 

S VV ETAS WAT AE A An Upanishad attached to the Yajur- 
veda. It is one of the most modem. Translated by Dr. Eoer 
for tha Bibliotheca Indica, 

SYALA ‘ A brother-in-law.’ A Yadava prince who in- 
sulted the sage Gargya, and was the cause of his becommg the 
father of K^-yavana, a great foe of K? ishna and the Yadava 
family. 

/SYAMA. ‘The black.’ A name of >Siva’s consort iSee 
DevL 

SYAMAIS'TAKA. A celebrated gem given by the sun to 
Satrajita “ It yielded daily eight loads of gold, and dispelled 
aU fear of portents, wild beasts, fire, robbers, and famme ” But 
though it was an inexhaustible source of good to the virtuous 
wearer, it was deadly to a wicked one. Satrajita being afraid 
that Knshwa would take it from him, gave it to his own brother, 
Prasena, hut he, bemg a had man, was killed by a lion. Jain- 
bavat, kmg of the bears, killed the lion and earned off the gem, 
hut Ki fshTia, after a long conflict, took it from him, and restored 
it to Satrajita. Afterwards Satrajita was killed m his sleep 
by /Sata-dhanwan, who earned off the gem. Being pursued by 
K^ishwa and Bala-rma, he gave the gem to Akriira and con- 
tinued his flight, but he was overtaken and killed by K? ishna. 
alone. As K?2shwa did not brmg back the jewel, Bala-rama 
suspected that he had secreted it, and consequently he upbraided 
him and parted from him, declanng that he would not be im- 
posed upon by perjuries. Akrura subsequently produced the 
gem, and it was claimed hy lO’ishTia, Bala-rama, and Satja- 
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bhama After some contention it was decided that Akriira 
should keep it, and so ''he moved about like the sun wearing a 
garland of hght.’’ 

SYATlS'WA Son of Archai^as Hoth were Y edic i^ishis. 
In a hymn he says, "/S'a6iyasl has given me cattle, comprising 
horses and cows and hundreds of sheep. The stoiy told in 
explanation is that Archananas, having seen the daughter of 
Eaja Eathaviti, asked her in maniage for his son SyiwTihwa. The 
kmg was inclmed to consent, but the queen objected that no 
daughter of their house had ever been given to any one less 
samtly than a Bishi To qualify himself SjTivaswa engaged in 
austerities and begged alms Among others, he begged of Susl- 
yasl, wife of EIja Taranta. She took him to her husband, witli 
whose permission she gave him a herd of cattle and costly orna- 
ments The Eaja also gave him whatever he asked for, and 
sent him on to his younger brother, Pummilha On his way he 
met the Maruts, and lauded them in a hymn, for winch they 
made him a iJishi. He then returned to Eathaviti, and received 
his daughter to wife. 

TAPAEX See Taraka. 

TAITTIElYA This term is applied to the Sanhita of the 
Black Yajui’-veda (See Yeda ) It is also ajipliod to a Broli- 
maTMi, to an Ara?^yaka, to an Upanishad, and a Prati^akhya of 
the same Yeda. All these are prmted, or are in course of prinl- 
mg, in the Bibliotheca Lidica, and of the last there is a transla- 
tion in that serial 

TAXSHA, TAKSHAKA Son of Bharata, and nephew of 
Eama-chandra. The sovereign of Gandhara, who resided at and 
probably founded Taksha-^Ila or Taxila, in the Punjab. 

TAKSHAKA ' One who cuts ofi’, a carpenter.’ A name of 
Yiswa-kaima. A serpent, son of Kadru, and chief of snakes. 

TAKSHA-SILA. A city of the Gandhriras, situahvl in th(^ 
Panjah It was the residence of Takslia, son of Bharata and 
nephew of Eama-chandra, and perhaps took its name from him. 
It is the Taxila of Ptolemy and other classical writers, Arrian 
describes it as “a large and wealthy city, and tl'o nu)st populous 
between the Indus and Hydaspes ” It was tliiee days’ journty 
east of the Indus, and General Cunningham lias found its 
remains at Sahh-dhari, one mile north-east of Kala-kisaral 

TALAJANGHA Son of Jaya-dhwaj'a, king of Avaiiti, of 
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the Haihaya race^ and founder of the TZla-jangha tube of Hai- 
liayas Ste Haihaya. 

TALA-KETU. ‘ Palna-banner ’ An appellation of Bhishma , 
also of an enemy killed by Krishna. Bala-rama had the synonym- 
ous appellation Tala-dhwaja 

TALAM The throne of Dnrga 

TAL A Y AKAB. A. A name of the Kena Upanishad. 

TAIMASA. The fourth Mann. See, Mann. 

TAMASA The river “ Tonse,” nsmg m the iJiksha moun- 
tains, and falling into the Ganges 
TAMRA-LIPTA The country immediately west of the Bha- 
girathi ; Tanilook, Hijjah, and Midnapore Its inhabitants are 
called Tamra-hptakas. 

TAMRA-PARiVil, TALIRA-PARATI Ceylon, the ancient 
Taprobane. There was a town in the island called Tamra-pami, 
from which the whole island has been called by that name 
TAA 7 DIJ. One of Shiva’s attendants. He was skilled m music, 
and invented the dance called Tan^Zava. Siva. 

TAYZ>YA, TAi\ 7 Z)AKA. The most important of the eight 
Brahina?ias of the Sama-veda It has been published in the 
Bibliotheca Indtca 

TANTRA. ^ Rule, ritual ’ The title of a numerous class of 
religious and magical works, generally of later date than the 
Puravias, and representing a later development of religion, 
altliongh the worship of the female energy had its origm at an 
earlier period The chief pecuharity of the Tantras is the pro- 
minence they give to the female energy of the deity, his active 
nature being personified m the person of his /Sakti, or wife 
There are a few Tantras which make Yi&]i?m’s wife or Radha 
the object of devotion, but the great majority of them are 
devoted to one of the manifold forms of Devi, the fi'akti of /Siva, 
and they are commonly written in the form of a dialogue between 
tliese two deities. Devi, as the /Shkti of /Siva, is the especial 
energy conceined with sexual intercourse and magical powers, 
and those are the leading topics of the Tantras. There are five 
requisites for Tantra worship, the five Makaras or five m’s — (i ) 
Madya, wine, (2.) Mansa, flesh, (3.) Matsya, fish, (4.) Mudro, 
parched gram and mystic gesticulations , (5 ) Maithuna, sexual 
intercourse Each /Sakti has a twofold nature, white and black, 
gentle and ferocious. Thus Uma and Gauri are gentle forms of 
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^ inti of *Sira, \rhile Durga and Kali are fierce forms. The 
wrrsMppers of the ,Shktis are divided into two classes, 
*ruk-h ul.haris and Vamachans, the righ^handed and the left- 

V ^ y. 1. ^ The wurship of the nght-hand jSaktas is comparatively 

* *h t: that of the left hand is addressed to the fierce forms 
, V -^he and is most hcentious. The female principle is 

Tr r i, not only syrnhohcally, but m the actual woman, 

!, I mtereoTiTse forms part of the orgies. Tantia 

V T^rcvails chieSy m Bengal and the Eastern provinces- 

1 PAE-LOKA, TAPO-EOKA. Se& Eoka. 

T IPAXL The river Tapti personified as a daughter of the 
-’.xr v Chliaya. She was mother of Kuril by Samvara72a. 

XAEA. "^Vife of the monkey kmg Balia, and mother of 
An,:^ la. After the death of Balm m battle she was taken to 
y his brother, Su-griva. 

TAE-1, TABAKA. Wife of B?’ihaspati, According to the 
I' ^irwtas. Soma, the moon, carried her which led to a great 
V, b^trween the gods and the Asuras. Brahma put an end to 
ta ^ war and restored Tara, but she was delivered of a child 
vL^ .h she declared to he the son of Soma, and it was named 
I!,. V X .S* e B; ^haspati 

T AT ? Alv A , Son of A^ajranaka. A Eaitya whose austerities 
male him formidable to the gods, and for whose destruction 
'**han la, the god of war, was miraculously born. 

TAB AK A- A female jDaitya, daughter of the Yaksha Su-ketu 

of the demon Stmda, and mother of Maricha She was 
ehan«''-d into a Kakshasi by Agastya, and hved in a forest called 

V h_r name on tlie Ganges, opposite the confluence of the Sarju, 
a:. I she ravaged all the countiy round, Vi,swamitra desired 
P'mri-ehantira to kill her, hut he was reluctant to kill a woman, 
lie resoh ed to deprive her of the power of domg harm, and cut 
«.i'lier two arms. Lakshmarea cut off her nose and ears. She, 
hr the power of sorcery, assailed Rama and EakshmaTza with a 
fcaiml shower of stones, and at the earnest command of Wiswa- 
xxvra, the former killed her with an arrow. — Ramclyana. 

TARAKA-AIAYA The war which arose m consequence of 
S ma, the moon, having earned off T^, the wife of B?iliaspati. 

TARKisIIA A. An ancient mythological personification of 
the sun m the form of a horse or hird. In later times the name 
is applied to Garutfa. 
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TATWA SAMASA. A text-book of the Sankhya philo- 
sophy, attributed to Kapila himself. 

TELINGA The Telugu country, stretching along the coast 
from Orissa to Madras. 

TILOTTAMA. Name of an Apsaras. She was originally a 
Urahman female, but for the offence of bathing at an improper 
season she was condemned to be born as an Apsaras, for the 
purpose of bringing about the mutual destruction of the t^MJ 
demons Sunda and Upasunda. 

TIMIN, TIMIN-GILA. The Timm is a large fabulous fish. 
The Timm-gila, ^ swallower of the Timm/ is a still larger one , 
and there is one yet larger, the Tnnm-gila-gila or Timi-timin-gila, 
^ swallower of the Timin-gila ’ Of, the Arabic Tinnin, sea-serpent. 
It is also called Samudrani 

TISHYA. The Kali Yuga or fourth age 

TITTIRI ‘ A partridge ^ An ancient sage who was the pupil 
of Yaska, and is an authority referred to by PawmL Some attri- 
bute the Taittiiiya Sanhuta of the Yajur-veda to him See Veda 

T 08 ALAKA. An athelete and boxer who was killed by 
K? ^sh?ia in the pubhc arena m the presence of Kansa. 

TRAIGAETTAS. The people of Tn-gartta (q v ) 

TRASADASYTJ. A royal sage and author of h3Tnns Ac- 
cording to Siiya?ia, he was son of Purukutsa. When Purukutsa 
was a prisoner, “ lus queen propitiated the seven i?ishis to obtain 
a son who nught take his father’s place. They advised her to 
worslup Indra and Yaru?ia, in consequence of which Trasadasyu 
was born ” He was renowned for his generosity According to 
tlio Bhagavata Purawa he was father of Purukutsa. 

TRET A YUGA. The second age of the world, a period of 
1,296,000 years Bee Yuga. 

TRI-BHUYANA, TEI-LOKA. The three worlds, Swarga, 
Bhumi, Patala — heaven, earth, and helL 

TRI-DA^?A. ‘Three times ton, thirty.’ In round numbers, 
the thirty-three deities — twelve Adityas, eight Yasus, eleven 
Rudras, and two Aswins 

TRI-GARTTA ‘The country of the tlnee strongholds, 
lately identified with the northern hill state of Kotoch, which is 
still called by the people “ the country of Traigart ” — Wilson 
General Cunningham, however, clearly identifies it with the 
Jalandhar Doab and Kangra. 
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TRI-JArA. An amiaLle EaksliasI who hefriended Sita 
when she was the captive of Rlvawa in Ceylon. She is also 
called Dhanaa-jnL 

TPtl-ElAAT/A SESHA A Sanskrit vocabulary in three 
chapters, composed as a supplement to the Amara-kosha. It 
has been printed in India. 

TRI-KUrA. ‘Three peaks’ i mountain on which 

the city of Lanka was built 2 A mountain range running 
south from ^leru 

TRI-LOCHAXA ^ Three-eyed,’ i e , /Siva. The Malia-bharata 
relates that the third eye burst from /Siva’s forehead with a great 
fame when his wife playfully placed her hands over his eyes 
after he had been engaged in austerities in the Him^aya. This 
eye has been very destructive. It reduced Kama, the god of 
love, to ashes. 

TltmCRTI ‘Tnpleform.’ The Hmdu triad This was 
foreshadowed in the Tedic association of the three gods Agni, 
Tdvu, and Surya The triad consists of the gods Bralima, /Siva, 
and Tishim, the representatives of the creative, destructive, 
and preservative principles. Eiahma is the embodiment “of 
the Rajo-gu«a, the quahty of passion or desire, by which the 
world was called into being ; Sixa is the embodied Tamo-gUTia, 
the attribute of darkness or wrath, and the destructive fire by 
which the earth is annihilated j and YishTiu is the embodied 
Satwa-guna, or jiroperty of mercy and goodness by which the 
world IS preserved. The three exist in one and one in three, as 
the Veda is divided into three and is yet but one , and they 
are all A^rita, or comprehended within that one being who is 
Parama or ‘ supreme,’ Guhya or ‘ secret,’ and Sarvatma, ‘ the soul 
of all things.’ ” — Wilson 

The Padma Pura?za, which is a Vaish??ava work and gives tlie 
supremacy to Vish/iu, says, “In the beginning of creation, the 
great Tish?m, desirous of creating the whole world, became three- 
fold . creator, preserver, and destroyer In order to create this 
world, the supreme spirit produced from the right side of Ms 
body himself as Brahma , then in order to preserve the world he 
produced from the left side of his body Yishm 3 and on order to 
destroy the world he produced from the middle of Ms body the 
eternal /Siva. Some worsMp Brahma, others YishTiu, others /Siva; 
but VishTiu, one yet threefold, creates, preserves, and destroys, 
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therefore let the pious make no difference between the tliree.” 
The representation of the Tri-murti is one body with three 
heads in the middle Trahma, on the right Yishmi, and on tlie 
left Siva The worship of Trahma is almost extmct, but Vish?m 
and Siva receive unbounded adoration from their respective 
followers, and each is elevated to the dignity of the supreme 
being 

Ti?/iVAYAETTA. A demon who assumed the form of a 
whirlwind and carried off the infant El9ishwa5 but was over- 
powered and killed by the child. 

TRI-PADA ‘Three-footed^ Pever personified as having 
three feet, symbolising the three stages of fever — ^heat, cold, and 
sweat. 

TEI-PURA. ‘ Triple city.’ i According to the Hari-van^a 
it was aerial, and was burnt in a war with the gods. 2. A name 
of the demon Ea^za, because he received in gift three cities from 
Siva, Erahma, and Yish^. He was killed by Siva His name 
at full length is Tripur^ura. The name is also apiilied to Siva 

TEI-PIJRI. The capital city of the Chedis, now traceable 
in the insignificant village of Tewar, on the banks of the Har- 
mad^ 

TEI-SAl^KIJ See S<ii\a-irata 

TEI-SIEAS ‘ Three-headed. ’ i. In the Yedas, a son of 
Twash^99-j also called Yiswa-rupa. 2 Fever personified as a 
demon with three heads, typical of the three stages of heat, cold, 
and sweatmg. 3 Kuvera, god of wealth 4 An A sura killed 
by Yishmi. 5 A son or a friend of Eava?ia killed by Eama. 

TRI-SULA. ‘ A trident ’ The trident of Siva. 

TEITA, TRITA APTYA A minor deity mentioned occa- 
sionally in the i^^g-veda, and generally in some 1 elation to India, 
Thus “ Indra broke through the defences of Yala, as did Trita 
through the coverings (of the well).” In explanation of tins and 
similar allusions, a legend is told by the conimenUtor to the 
effect, that Ekata, Dwita, and Trita (first, second, and third), 
were three men produced in water by Agni, for tlie purpose of 
rubbing off the remains of an oblation of clarified butter Agm 
threw the cinders of the offerings into water, and fioin them 
sprang the three brothers, who, from their origin in water (dp), 
were called Aptyas Trita went one day to draw water from a 
well and fell into it. The Asuras then heaped coverings over 

X 
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the moutli of it to prevent lus getting out, but be broke tbrougb 
them -with ease. The IS’itl-manjari tells the story differently, 
Ekata, Dwita, and Tnta were travelling in a desert and suffered 
from thirst They came to a well from which Tnta drew water 
and gave it to his brothers In order to appropriate his pro- 
perty the two brothers threw him into the well, placed a cart- 
wheel over it, and there left him. Tnta prayed earnestly to the 
gods, and with their help he escaped. 

Ti?/TSUS. A people frequently mentioned in the Yeda. 
Saya?2a says they were “ priests who were Yasishdia’s disciples.” 
Yasish/ha himself is said to have belonged to the tribe 

TRI-YEuYL ^The triple braid’ A name of Prayaga. It is 
so called because the Ganges and Jumna here unite, and the 
Saras watl is supposed to jom them by an underground channel 

TKI-^nXEAhLA A name of Ylsh?^u used in the JSig-veda, 
and referring to three steps or paces which he is represented as 
taking These steps, according to the opinion of a commentator, 
are “the three periods of the sun’s course, — ^his rising, culminatmg, 
and setting ” An old commentator says, “ Yishra stepped by sepa- 
rate strides over the whole universe In three places he planted 
his step, one step on the earth, a second in the atmosphere, and 
a third in the sky, in the successive forms of Agni, Yayu, and 
Siirya.” The great commentator Saya 72 a, a comparatively modern 
writer, understands these steps as bemg the tliroe steps of Yishnu 
in the Yamana or dwarf incarnation, and no doubt they were 
the origin of this fiction 

TEYAhlBAXA. ‘ Three-eyed,’ or ^ Havmg three wives or 
sisters ’ r A name of Siva 2. One of the Eudras. 3. Name 
of one of the twelve great Lingas. See Linga. 

TEYAEUiVA- A king, son of Trivrishan, of the race of 
Ikshwaku. He was ndmg in a chariot which Yrisa, his puro- 
hita or family priest, was drivmg The velucle passed over and 
killed a Brahman boy, and a question arose as to who was 
responsible for the death. The question was referred to an 
assembly of the Ikshwakus, and they decided it agamst Yn^a 
The purohit by his prayers then restored the boy to life, and 
being very angry with them for what he deemed partiahty, “ fire 
henceforth ceased to perform its functions in their dwellings, 
and the cooking of their food and other offices ceased.” The 
Ikshwakus appeased him, and upon his prayers the use of 
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fire Tvas restored to theiTL Tins story is told by Sayana in 
elucidation of a Yedic allusion, and lie quotes the /S'atyayana 
Erdlinia?ia as the authority, 

TUXHAEAS. A northern tnhe from whom Tiikharistan 
ohtamed its name. They are probably the tribe of Shkas, by 
whom Bactna was taken from the Greeks, They are also called 
Tusharas 

TULADHAEA- A trading Yaisya mentioned m the Maha- 
bharata as very virtuous and learned, to whom Jaijali, an 
arrogant Br^man, was sent by a voice from the sky to learn 
wisdom. 

TULUJS’GA Tuluva, or the country where the Tulu lan- 
guage is spoken, on the western coast below Goa. 

TTJhlBUETJ. Name of a Gandharva. Bee, Yimdha, 

TUA^DA A demon slain by Nahusha, the son of Ayus. 
He had a son named Yitu? 2 £Za, who was kiUed by Bhagavati 
Purga) 

TUEANGA-YAKTEA ^Horse-faced people.’ See Kinnaras. 

TUEUSHKAS. Turks, the people of Turkistan. The 
Indo-Scythians, who, under Kanishka and other kings of the 
race, held Northern India 

TUEYASA, TUEYASU Son of Yayati by DevayM He 
refused to bear the curse of premature decrepitude passed upon 
his father, and so his father cursed him that his posterity should 
“ not possess dominion ” His father gave him a part of his 
kmgdom, but after some generations, his Ime merged mto that 
of his brother Puru, who bore for a time the curse passed upon 
his father 

TTJSHAEA See Tukhara. 

TUSHITAS A gam or class of subordinate deities, thirty- 
six m number, but sometimes reduced to twelve, and identified 
with the Adityas. 

TWASHTT?/. In the i2ig-veda this deity is the ideal artist, 
the divme artisan, the most skilful of workmen, who is versed 
m all wonderful and admirable contrivances, and corresponds in 
many respects with Hephaistos and Yulcan. He sharpens and 
carries the great iron axe, and he forges the thunderbolts of 
India He is the beautiful, skilful worker, the omnifonn, the 
archetype of all forms, the vivifier and the bestower of long hfa 
He imparts generative power and bestows offspring. He forms 
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husband and vife for each other, even from the womb He 
develops the seimual germ m the womb, and is the shaper of 
aU forms, human and ammaL He has generated a strong man, 
a lover of the gods, a swift horse, and has created the whole 
world As the S'atapatha I)rahma?za expresses it, “He has pro- 
duced and nourishes a great vanety of creatures ; all worlds (or 
beings) are his, and are known to him ^ he has given to heaven 
and earth and to all things their forms ” He created Brahmanas- 
pati above all creatures, and generated Agni along with heaven 
and earth, the waters and the Bh? igus He is master of the 
umverse, the first-born protector and leader, and knows the 
region of the gods He is supphcated to nourish the worshipper 
and protect his sacrifice He is the bestower of blessmgs, and 
is possessed of abundant wealth, and grants prosperity He is 
asked, like other gods, to take pleasure in the hymns of his 
worshippers and to grant them riches. He is associated with 
the fiibhus, and is represented as sometimes envying and some- 
times admiring their skill He is represented as hemg occa- 
sionally m a state of hostihty with Indra, and he had a son 
named Vi^a-rupa (omniform) orTri-siras, who had throe heads, 
SIX eyes, and three mouths, who was especially obnoxious to 
India, and was slam hy him. He had a daughter, Sara?iyu, 
whom he mamed to Yivaswat, and she was the mother of the 
Aswms. In the Purawas Twash^?^ is identified with Vi5wa- 
kaiman, the artisan of the gods, and sometimes also with Prajl- 
pati One of the Adityas and one of the Rudras bear tins name, 
as also did a pnnce descended from Bharata. 

TJCHCHAIff-SRAYAS. The model horse. The white 
horse of Indra, produced at the churmng of the ocean. It is 
fed on ambrosia, and is held to be the king of horses. 

TJCHCHHISHrA. The remains of a sacrifice, to which 
divine powers are ascribed by the i2ig-veda. 

TJBAYA-GIEI PARYATA The eastern mountain from 
hehmd which the sun rises. 

TJDAYAHA i A prmce of the Lunar lace, and son of Salias- 
mnika, who is the hero of a popular story. He was king of 
Yatsa, and is commonly called Yatsa-raja. His capital was 
Kaus^bL Yasava-datta, prmcess of Ujjayini, saw him in a 
dream and fell m love with him. He was decoyed to that city, 
and there kept in captivity hy the kmg, Cha7^^^asGna ; but when 
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lie was set at liberty by tbe minister, be earned off Yasava-dattS 
from her father and a rival suitor 2. A name of Agastya. 

UDDHAYA. Tbe friend and counsellor of Znsb?za. Ac- 
cordmg to some be was Krisb^ia’s cousm, bemg son of Deva- 
bbaga, tbe brother of Vasn-deva. He was also called Pavana- 
vyadbL 

HDGATi?/. A priest whose duty it is to ebaunt tbe prayers 
or b}Tnns from tbe Sama-veda. 

UDPANKA. Han5-cbandra’s aerial city See Saubba. 

UGRA A name of Eudra, or of one of bis manifestations. 
See Eudra 

XJGEASENA. A king of Mathura, husband of KarTiI, and 
father of Kansa and Devaka He was deposed by Kansa, but 

isbm, after kilbng tbe latter, restored Ugrasena to tbe throne. 
See Kan5£u 

UJJAYAFl. Tbe Greek O^Tjyyj and tbe modem Oujein or 
TJjjein. It was tbe capital of Yikramaditya and one of the 
seven sacred cities Hindu geographers calculate their longitude 
from it, making it their first meridian. 

ULtTKA ‘An owl’ Son of Kitava He was king of a 
country and people of tbe same name. He was an ally of the 
Kauravas, and acted as their envoy to the Pa^^<^avas. 

ULHPI a daughter of Kauravya, Eaja of tbe Nagas, 
with whom Arjuna contracted a kind of marriage. She was 
nurse to her step-son, Eabbru-vahana, and had great influence 
over him According to the Yishra Purlwa she bad a son 
named Iravat 

UMA ‘Light’ A name of the consort of Siysl. The 
earliest known mention of the name is in the Kena Upanisbad, 
where she appears as a mediatrix between Brahma and the other 
gods, and seems to be identified with Yacb. See Devi. 

UMA-PATI. ‘ Husband of TTma,’ that is to say, /Siva. 

UPAHISHADS. ‘ Esoteric doctrine ’ The third division 
of tbe Yedas attached to the ErahmaTza portion, and forming 
part of tbe /Sruti or revealed word. The Upanisbads are generally 
written m prose with interspersed verses, but some are wholly in 
verse There are about 150 of these works, probably even more 
They are of later date than the BrahmaTzas, but it is thought that 
the oldest may date as far back as tbe sixth century b.c. The 
object of these treatises is to ascertain the mystic sense of the 
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text of the Yeda, and so they enter into such abstruse questions 
as the orgm of the universe, the nature of the deity, the nature 
of soul, and the connection of mind and matter Thus they con- 
tam the heginmngs of that metaphysical inquiry which ended 
in the full development of Bhndu philosophy. The Upanishads 
have one remaikable peculiarity, the total absence of any 
Brahmanical exclusiveness m their doctrine. They are evidently 
later than the older Sanhitas and BrOimaTias, but they breathe 
an entirely dilferent spirit, a freedom of thought unknown in 
any earlier work except the i^/g-veda hymns themselves. The 
gi*eat teachers of the higher knowledge and Br^mans are con- 
tmuallv represented as gomg to Xshatnya kings to become their 
pupils ” — Professor Cowell The iSzg-veda has the Upanishad 
called Aitareya attached to the Aitaxeya Brahma?ia. The 
Taittiriya Sanhita of the Yajur has an TJpamshad of the same 
name. The Yajasaneyl Sanhita has the l^a, and attached to 
the Shtapatha Brrihma?za it has the B? chad Aranyaka, which is 
the most important of them. The Sama voda has the Kena and 
Chhandogya. All these have been translated mto Enghsh. The 
Atharva-veda has the Xa/ha, Prasna, Mu?^^Zaka, Mandukya, and 
others, altogether fifty-two in number These are the most im- 
portant of the Ypamshads Many of the Upanishads have been 
pnnted, and several of them translated m the Bibliotheca Indica, 
and by Poley There is a catalogue by Muller m the Zeitsdmft 
des D 21 G voL xix 

UPAPLA^TA. Matsya, the capital of the king of Yira^a. 

UPA-PURAjYAS. Secondary or subordinate Purawas. See 
PuTd^a. 

UPAEICHARA A Yasu or demigod, who, according to the 
Maha-hhaiuta, became kmg of Chedi by command of Indra He 
had five sons by his wife ; and by an Apsaras, named Adnka, 
condemned to hve on earth m the form of a fish, he had a son 
named Matsya (fish), and a daughter, Satya-vati, who was the 
mother of Yyasa. 

UPAiSEUTL A supernatural voice which is heard at night 
revealmg the secrets of the future. 

UPASUXUA. A Daitya, son of Hisunda, brother of Sunda, 
and father of Miika. See Sunda. 

UPA-A'TEDAS. Subordinate or inferior Yedas. These are 
sciences which have no connection whatever with the /Sruti or 
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revealed Veda. Tliey are four in number — (i.) Ayur-veda, 
medicme , (2 ) Gandbarvorveda, music and dancing ; (3 ) Dha- 
niir-veda, archery, mihtary science; (4.) Stliapatya-veda, archi- 
tecture. 

UPEN^DRA A title given to X-oi^hm by India. 

UEAGAS. The Nagas or serpents inhabiting Pat^a 
UKMILA Daughter of Janaka, sister of Sit^ wife of Laksh- 
niawa, and mother of Gandliarvi SomadL 

URVA Father of jBichika and grandfather of Jamad-agni. 
TJEVA/S'L A celestial nymph, mentioned first in the Eig- 
^ eda. The sight of her beauty is said to have caused tlie gener 
ration, in a peculiar way, of the sages Agastya and Vasishfiia by 
Mitra and VaruJia. A verse says, “ And thou, 0 Vasish^ha, art 
a son of Mitra and Varu^a ” She roused the anger of these two 
deities and incurred their curse, through which she came to 
live upon the earth, and became the wife or mistress of Purii- 
ravas The story of her amour with Puru-ravas is first told in 
the /Satapatha Drahma^ia. The loves of Puru-ravas, theVikrama 
or hero, and of UrvasI, the nymph, are the subject of Xali- 
dusa^s drama called Vikramor\’'a5i See Puru-ravas 
D/SAISTAS. I. The planet Venus or its regent, also called 
S'ukra (q V ) 2. Author of a Dharma-sastra or law-book 

TTSHA, A Daitya prmcess, daughter of and grand- 

daughter of EalL She is called also Pnti-jusha^ She fell in 
love with a prince whom she saw m a dream, and was anxious 
to know if there were such a person Her favoimte com2)anion, 
Chitra-lekha, drew the portraits of many gods and men, but 
Usha’s choice fell upon Anmiddha, son of Pradyumna and 
grandson of iBh. 7 ia, Chitra-lekho, by her magic power, brought 
Aniruddha to Usha. Her father, on hearing of the youth^s 
being in the palace, endeavoured to kill liim, but he defended 
himself successfully. Bam, however, kept Aniruddha, binding 
him m serpent bonds ” K? klma, Pradyumna, and Bala-rama 
Avent to the rescue ; and although BaTxa was supported by Siva 
and by Skanda, god of war, his party was defeated, and Aniruddlia 
was carried back to Dw^aka with his wife Gshfi 
TISHAS. The dawn, the of the Greeks and Aurora of 
the Latms She is the daughter of heaven and sister of the 
Adityas. This is one of the most beautiful myths of tlie Vedas, 
and IS enveloped in poetry. Tishas is the friend of men, she smiles 
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like a young ivife, slie is the daughter of the sky, she goes to 
every house, she thinks of the d^rellings of men, she does not 
despise the small or the great, she bnngs wealth ; she is always 
the some, immortal, ditine, age cannot touch her, she is the 
young goddess, but she makes men grow old. All this,” adds 
ilax Muller, “may be simply allegorical language. But the 
transition from Devi, 'the bright,' to Devi, the goddess, is so 
easy , the daughter of the sky assumes so readily the same per- 
sonahty which is given to the sky, Dyaus, her father, that we can 
only guess whether, m every passage, the poet is speaking of a 
1 (Tight apparition or of a bright goddess, of a natural vision or a 
visible deity ” She is called Ahana and Dyotana, ' the illnmer.' 

USHMAPAS The Pit?is or a class of Pitris (q.v ). 

U>^TJ Mentioned in the iZig-veda as the mother of Kak- 
sliivat. A female servant of the queen of the Kalinga Raja 
The king desired his queen to submit to the embraces of the 
sage Dirgha-tamas, in order that he might beget a son. The 
(lueen substituted her bondmaid Uii] The sage, cognisant of 
the deception, sanctified XJsij, and begat upon her a son, Kak- 
shivat, who, through his affiliation by the king, was a Kshatriya, 
hut, as the son of Dirgha-tamas, was a Brahman. This story is 
told in the Maha-bharata and some of the Pura?^as 

UTATHYA. A Brahman of the race of Angiras, who 
maiTied Bhadra, daughter of Soma, a woman of great beauty. 
The god YaruTza, who had formerly been enamoured of her, ear- 
ned her off from XJtathya's hermitage, and would not give her 
up to IS'arada, who was sent to bring her back. Utathya, greatly 
enraged, drank up all the sea, still Varum would not let her go. 
At the desire of Utathya, the lake of VaruTza was then cbicd up 
and the ocean swept away The saint then addressed himself to 
the countnes and to the river . — “ Saraswati, disappear into the 
deserts, and let this land, deserted by thee, become impiue ” 
“After the country had become dried up, Varumi submitted 
himself to Utathya and brought back Bhadra. The sage was 
pleased to get back his wife, and released both the world and 
VaruTza from their suffenngs.” 

UTKALA The modem Orissa. It gives its name to one of 
the five northern nations of BrMimans, See Brahman, 

UTTAhlAUJAS. A wanior of great strength, and an ally 
of the Pd?idavas. 
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TJTTAXA-PAD. * Outstretclied, supma’ In the Yedas, a 
peculiar creative source from Tvhich the earth sprang Sup- 
posed to refer to the posture of a woman m parturition. 

UTTAXA-PADA. A son of Manu and j?ata-rupa By his 
wife Su-n? ita he had four sons, Dhruva, Kirtmian, Aynshman, 
and Vasu Some of the Pum?ias gave him another wife, Su-ruchi, 
and a son, TJttama. See Dhruva. 

XJTTARA (mas.), TJTTAEA (fern.). A son and daughter of 
the Eaja of Yira^gi TJttara was killed m battle hy Salja, The 
daughter married Ahhimanyu, son of Arjuna. 

UTTAEA-KXJED A region lying far to the north (See 
Jamhu-dwipa) (Plural) The inhabitants of this region. 
DTTAEA MllMANSA. A school of philosophy. See Darsana. 
UTTAEA-NAISHADA-CHAEITA. A poem on the hfe 
of Nala, kmg of Nishada, written about the year 1000 a.d by 
Sn Harsha, a celebrated sceptical philosopher. It has been 
prmted in the BiUwtheca Indica, 

UTTAEA-EAJSI A-CHAEITA ‘ The later chromcle of Eama 
A drama by Bhava-bhuti on the latter part of Eamah life. The 
second part of King Eama, as the Maha-vira-charita is the first. 
The drama is based on the tTttara KAnda. of the Eamaya?za, 
and quotes two or three verses from that poem. It was pro- 
bably written about the beginning of the eighth century It has 
been translated in blank verse by Wilson, and more liteinlly by 
Professor C H. Tawney. There are several editions of the text 
YA. A name of YaruTia , also name of his dweUing. 

YACH. ‘ Speech.’ In the E^g-veda, Yach appears to be the 
personification of speech by whom knowledge was communicated 
to man. Thus she is said to have “ entered into the jBishis,” 
and to make whom she loves terrible and intelligent, a pnest 
and a i^ishi. She was ‘'^generated by the gods,” and is called 
“ the divine Yach/’ “ queen of the gods,” and she is described 
as “ the melodious cow who milked forth sustenance and water,” 
“ who yields us nourishment and sustenance.” The Brahmawas 
associate her with Prajapati in the work of creation. In the 
Taittiriya Brahmawa she is called “ the mother of the Yedas,” 
and “ the wife of Indra, who contains within herself all worlds ” 
In the 5 ^atapatha Br^ma?ia she is represented as entering into 
a sexual connection with Prajapati, who, “ being desirous of 
creatmg, connected himself with vanouvS spouses,” and among 
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them, ‘^through his mind, with Tach,” from whom “he created 
the waters , ” or, as this last sentence is differently translated, 

He created the waters from the world [m the form] of speech 
( Vuch) In the Kathaka TJpanishad this idea is more distmctly 
formulated , — “ Prajapati was this universe. Yach was a second 
to him. He associated sexually with her, she became pregnant, 
die departed from him ; she produced these creatures , she again 
entered mto Prajapati.’’ 

The Aitareya Prahmawa and the 5atapatha B^ahmay^a have a 
£torv of the Gandliarvas having stolen the soma juice, or, as one 
calls It, “ Kmg Soma,” and that as the Gandharvas were fond of 
women, Yach was, at her own suggestion, “ turned into a female” 
by the gods and Hi&his, and went to recover it from them. 

In the Atharva-veda she is identified with Yiraj, and is the 
daughter of Kama (desire) “That daughter of thme, 0 Kma, 
ii? called the cow, she whom sages denominate Yacli-Yiraj ” 

The JIaha-hharata also calls her “ the mother of the Yedas,” 
and says, “ A voice derived from Brahma entered into the ears 
of them all ; the celestial Saraswati was then produced from the 
heavens,” Here and “ m the later mythology, Saraswati was 
identified with Yach, and became under different names the 
spouse of Brahma and the goddess of wisdom and eloquence, and 
IS mvoked as a muse,” generally under the name of Saraswati, 
but sometimes as YacL 

The Bhagavata PuraTaa recognises her as “ the slender and 
enchantmg daughter ” of Brahma, for whom he had a passion, 
and from whom mankmd was produced, that is the female Yiraj. 
{See Yiraj and fi'ata-rupa.) Saraswati, as wife of Brahma and 
goddess of wisdom, represents perhaps the union of power and 
intelligence which was supposed to operate m the work of crea- 
tion. According to the Padma Pu^d?^a, Yach was daughter of 
Daksha, wife of Ka5}"apa, and mother of the Gandharvas and 
Apsarases ^ 

YADAYA, YADAYAKAIIA. The submarine fire which 
“ devours the water of the ocean,” causing it to throw off the 
vapours which are condensed mto ram and snow. The word is 
also written Yadava and Bac?av£u See Aurva, 

YAH A KA ^Avehicla’ Most of the gods are represented as 
having animals as their vahanas Brahma has the Hansa, swan 
or goose ; Yish?iu has GarutZa, half eagle, half man , &va, the 
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Nandi; India, an elephant ^ Yama, a buffalo ^ Hiirttikeya, 
a peacock ; Kama-deva, the marine monster Makara, or a parrot , 
Agni, a ram, Yaru^za, a fish, Ganesa, a rat, Yayu, an antelope, 
/Shni, or Saturn, a vulture , Durga, a tiger. 

YAHNI iFire See Agni 

YAHUKA. ‘ Charioteer.^ A name and office assumed by 
Nala m Ins time of disguise 

YAIBHO JAS. The Maha-bharata says, “ The descendants of 
Druliyu are the Yaibhojas.” ‘‘A people unacquainted with the 
use of cars or beasts of burthen, and who travel on rafts ; they 
have no kings.” — W%lson • 

YAIBHEAJA. A celestial grove; the grove of the gods on 
Mount Suparswa, west of Merm 

YAIDAEBHA. Belonging to the country of Yidarbha or 
Birar. The people of that country. 

YAIDEHA. Belonging to the country of Yideha or Tirhoot, 
<fec The kmg or the people of the country. Janaka was called 
Yaideha and Sita was Yaidehi. 

YAIDYA-NATHA. ‘ Lord of physicians.’ A title of &va. 
Name of one of the twelve great Lingas See Lmga 

YAIJAYANTA. The palace or the banner of India 

YAIJAYANTL i The necklace of Yishm, composed of five 
precious gems, pearl, ruby, emerald, sapphire, and diamond; it “is 
the aggregate of the five elemental rudiments ” 2 . A law-book 

current in the soutL It is a commentary by Nanda Pa^i^ita on 
the Yislmu Smntn 

YAIKAETTANA- A name of KaiTia from his putative 
father, Yikarttana, the sun. 

YAIKUNYBLA The paradise of Yishwu, sometimes de- 
scribed as on Mount Meru, and at others as m the Northern 
Ocean. It is also called Yaibhra. Yislmu himself is sometimes 
designated by this term. 

YAINATEYA. A name of Yishra’s bird Garu^Za. 

YAIEAJ. Manu the son of Yiraj. 

YAIEAJAS, Semi-divine beings or Manes unconsumable by 
fire, who dwell m Tapo-loka, but are capable of translation to 
Satya-loku The Kasi-kha7icZa explains this term as the Manes 
of “ascetics, mendicants, anchorets, and penitents, who have 
completed a course of rigorous austerities.” See Pitm 

YAIEOCHANA. A name of Bali. 
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YALSALL A city founded "by Yisala, son of T?v'?2abmdii. 
This is “ a city of considerable renovrn m Indian tradition, but 
its site is a subject of some uncertainty ” It was a celebrated 
place among the Buddhists, and would seem to have been situated 
on the left bank of the Ganges General Ciinnmgham places 
it about 27 miles north of Patna. It is frequently confounded 
with Yi5^a, Ujj'ayinL 

Y A IfIX iVrP lYAXA A celebrated sage who was the onguial 
teacher of the Black Yajur-veda. He was a pupil of the great 
Yyasa, from whom he learned the Maha-bharata, which he after- 
warils recited to King Janamejaya at a festival The Hari-van^a 
is also represented as having been communicated by him. 

YALSESHIKA. The Atomic school of philosophy. See 
Darsana 

YALSKAYAjSTA. Patronymic of Kuvera. 

YALSY 7 AKAEA. A name by which Agni is occasionally 
known in the i2ig-veda. 

YAI/STA. The third or trading and agricultural caste. See 
Yarna. 

YAITAHA SHTEA The ritual of the Atharva-veda The 
text has been published by Dr Garbe. 

YAITAEAYl ^ (The river) to be crossed,’ tliat is, the river 
of heU, which must be crossed before the infernal regions can 
he entered This nver is described as bemg filled with blood, 
ordure, and all sorts of filth, and to run with great impetuosity. 
A second nver stated by the Maha-bharata to be in the country 
of the Kahngas , it must be the nver of the same name (vnlg 
Byetnmee ”) somewhat higher up in Cuttack. 

YAIYASWATA Kame of the seventh Manu ; he was son 
of Surya and father of Ikshwaku, the founder of the Solar race 
of kings 

YAJASAKEYI-SAKHITA Tlie body of hymns forming 
the Wlute Tajur-veda, See Yeda 
YAJIJST, A priest of the White Tajur-veda. 

YAJEA. I. The thunderbolt of Indra, said to have been 
made of the bones of the i?ishi Dadhichi, It is a circular 
weapon, with a hole in the centre, according to some, but others 
represent it as consisting of two transverse bars. It has many 
names — ^Asani, Ablirottha, ‘sky-born;’ Bahu-d^, ‘much cleav- 
ing;’ Bbidira or Chhidaka, ‘the sphtter/ Dambholi and Jasuri, 
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‘destrnctiYe;’ Hradm, 'roaring;’ Kuln.a, 'axe^ ’ Pavi, 'pointed/ 
Pkena-yahin, 'foam-'bearmg^ Slia^-kona, 'liexagon/ fi'ambka and 
Swam. 2. Son of Aniruddlia His mother is sometimes said 
to be Aniruddha’s wife Su-hliadra, and at others the Daitya 
princess Usha. H^zshria just before his death made him king 
over the Yadavas at Indra-prastha. See the next 
YAJEA-hTABHA The celebrated chakra (discus) of K? ish^ia. 
According to the Maha-bh^ata it was given to him by Agni for 
his assistance in defeating Indra and burning the Khia^it^ava forest 
YAK A ' A crane ’ A great Asura who hved near the 'city 
of Eka-chakr^ and forced the Eaja of the place to send him 
daily a large quantity of provisions, which he devoured, and 
not only the provisions, but the men who carried them. Under 
the directions of Kunti, her son Ehima took the provisions, and 
when the demon struck him, a terrific combat followed ; each 
one tore up trees by the roots and belaboured the other, till 
PhTma seized the demon by the legs and tore him asunder, 
Kiivera is sometimes called by this name. 

YALA-KHILYAS. i Eleven hymns of an apocryphal or 
pecuhar character mteipolated in the iiJig-veda 2 “ Pigmy 
sages no bigger than a joint of the thumb, chaste, pious, resplen- 
dent as the rays of the sun ” So described by the Yishwu 
Purawa, which says that they were brought forth by Samnati 
(humihty), wife of Kratu, and were 60,000 in number. They are 
able to fly swifter than birds The i 2 ig-veda says that they sprang 
from the hairs of Prajapati (Brahma) They aie the guards of 
the chariot of the sun. They are also called Kharwas. 'VVilson 
says " they are not improbably connected with the character of 
Daumling, Thaiunhn, Tamlane, Tom-a-lyn, or Tom Thumb.” 

YALMiKL The author of the Eamaya7?a, which he in Vedic 
phrase is said to have "seen.” He himself is repicsented as 
taking part in some of the scenes he desciibes He received 
the banished Sita into his hermitage at Clutra-ku^a, and edu- 
cated her twin sons Kusa and Lava. “ Tradition has marked a 
hill in the district of Banda in Bundlekand as his -abode.” The 
invention of the sloka is attributed to him, but it cannot be his, 
because the metre is found in the Yedas. 

YAMACHAElS. PoUowers of the left-hand sect. See Tantra. 
YAMA.-I?EYA. i. A Yedic iJishi, author of many hymns 
In one of his hymns he represents himself as speaking before his 
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birth, saving, “ Let me not come forth by this path, for it is 
difficult (of issue) let me come forth obbquely from the side.” 
Ravana, the commentator, says in explanation, “ The i?^shi 
Y^a-deva, whilst yet in the womb, was reluctant to be born in 
the usual manner, and resolved to come into the world through 
his nioth:r s side Aware of his purpose, the mother prayed to 
Aditi, wiio thereupon came with her son Indra to expostulate 
with the PiiBhi ’ [This story accords with that told by the 
Luddhists of the hirth of Buddha ] In the same hymn Yama- 
deva sa^s, In extreme destitution I have cooked the entrails of 
a dog," and Manu cites this to show that a man is not rendered 
impure even bv eating the flesh of dogs for the preservation of 
lus life. In another hymn he says, As a hawk I came forth 
with speed , and a commentator explains, Having assumed 
the form of a hawk, he came forth from the womb by the power 
of Yoga, for he is considered to have been endowed with divine 
knowiege from the period of his conception” 2. A Yedic sage 
mentioned m the hlaha-bbarata as possessor of two horses of 
marvellous speed called Yamyas, 3 A name of &va , also of 
one of the Eudras. 

YAilAYA The dwarf incarnation of Yishra See Ava- 
tara 

YAhlAXA PUEiALA “That in which the four-faced 
Brahma taught the three objects of existence, as subservient to 
the greatness of Tri-vikrama (Yish?zu), which treats also of the 
/Siva kaipa, and which consists of 10,000 stanzas, is called the 
Yamana Pum7za ” It contains an account of the dwarf incarna- 
tion of Yishnu, and “extends to about 7000 stanzas, but its 
contents scarcely estabhsh its claim to the character of a Purawa.” 
“It 13 of a more tolerant character than the (other) PurixTzas, and 
divides its homage impartially between Ava and Yishm with 
tolerable impartiality It has not the air of any antiquity, and 
its compilation may have amused the leisure of some Brahman 
of Ltnares three or four centuries ago ” — JFilson 

YAXA-PEASTBLA ‘A dweller in the worlds.’ A Brahman 
in the third stage of Ins lehgious life, passing his time as an 
anchorite m the woods See Brahman. 

YAXA-CEAEAS (mas), YAXE-CHAElS (fern.). Wan- 
derers of the woods. Fauns, Dryads, or sylvan guardians. 

'S AX&A A race or family Lists of the J?fehis or successive 
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teachers of the Yedas which are found attached to some of the 
Brahma?ias are called Vansas, 

YAB’S'A-BEAHMAiVA* The eighth Brahma^ia of the Sama- 
veda. It has been edited by BnrnelL 

YAPUSHMAT. A man who killed King Marutta of the 
Solar race. Dama, son or grandson of Marutta, in retahation 
killed Yapushmat With his blood he made the funeral ojffer- 
ings to the Manes of Marutta, and with the flesh he fed the 
Brahmans who were of E^shasa descent 

YAEA-DA ‘ Bestower of boons.’ A name of Devi, also of 
Saras watL 

YAEAHA The boar incarnation of Yishm See Avat^. 

YAEAHA-KALPA. The present kalpa or year of Brahma. 
See Kalpa. 

YAEAHA MIHlEA An astronomer who was one of “ the 
nine gems” of the court of Yikramaditya {See Kava-ratna.) 
He was author of Bnhat-sanhita and Bnhaj-jataka. His deatli 
IS placed in Saka 509 (a d 5 87). 

YAEAHA PUEAiVA “That in which the glory of the 
great Yaraha is predominant, as it was revealed to Earth by 
Yishnu, in connexion, wise Mums, with the M^ava kalpa, and 
which contains 24,000 verses, is called the Yaralia Pura^ia , ” 
hut this description diflers so from the Purawa which bears the 
name in the present day, that Wilson doubts its applying to it. 
The kno-vvn work “ is naiTated by Ylsh?^u as Yaraha, or in the 
boar incarnation, to the personified Earth Its extent, how- 
ever, is not half that specified, httle exceeding 10,000 stanzas. 
It furnishes also itself evidence of the prior currency of some 
other work similarly denominated” “It may perhaps be 
referred to the early part of the twelfth century ” 

YAEAiVASl. The sacred city of Benares , also called Kasl 

YAEAJVAYATA The city m wluch the PaTzJavas dwelt in 
exile 

YAEAETJCHL A grammarian who is generally supposed to 
be one with Katyayana (q.v ). There was another Yararuchi who 
was one of “ the nine gems ” at the coui’t of Yikramaditya. 

YAEDDHA-KSHATEL A patronymic of Jayad-ratha. 

YAEKSHL Daughter of a sage, who is instanced in the 
Mah^bharata as being a virtuous woman, and wife of ten 
husbands. 
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TAT? ,V 4 . ^ Class or caste ’ The Chato-yaim, or four castes, 
as found established in the code of Manu, are — 

I. Brahman The sacerdotal and learned class, the members 
of which may be, but are not necessarily priests ' 

2 Kshatriya The regal and warrior caste 

3. TaL-^ya Tradmg and agricultural caste. 

4 /Sudia. Servule caste, whose duty is to serve the other 
three. 

The first tliree castes were called dwi-ja, “ twice bom or rege- 
nerate. ’ from their hemg entitled to investiture with the sacred 
tlu’ead wluth effects a second birth The Eiahmans maintain 
mat their caste alone remains, that the other three have been 
lost or degraded, and it is generally believed that there are no 
pure Kahatnyas or Taisyas now existing The numerous castes 
winch have sprung up from the mtercourse of people of different 
castes or from other causes are called Yar 72 arsankara, ^ mixed 
castes ' 

TAESHA. A region Nine varshas are enumerated as 
situated between the great mountam ranges of the earth — (i.) 
Bharata-varsha, India , (2.) Kim-purusha or Ein-nara , (3.) 
Han, (4.) Ramyaka, (5 ) Hiran-maya ; (6.) TJttara-kuru ; 
(7 ) Hav^ua , (8 ) Bhadia^wa ; (9 ) Ketu-mala. 

TAESHATETA- A name of El?2shm as a descendant of 
T/fsh?m iN'ame of King hTala^s charioteer 

TAETTIKAS. Supplementary rules or notes to the gram- 
mar of Pa?tim hy later grammarians, as Hatyayana, Patanjali, 
Ac Hatyayana is the chief of these annotators, and is called 
Tdrttika-kara, ‘the annotator,’ 

TAEUiVA Similar to Ov^auog, ‘The umversal enconi- 
passer, the all-embracer ’ One of the oldest of the Vedic deities, 
a personification of the all-investmg sky, the maker and up- 
holder of heaven and earth. As such he is king of the universe, 
king of gods and men, possessor of illimitable knowledge, the 
supreme deity to whom especial honour is due. He is often 
associated with Mitra, he being the ruler of the night and hlitra 
of the day ; hut his name frequently occurs alone, that of Mitra 
only seldom. In later times he was chief among the lower 
celestial deities called Adityas, and later still he became a sort of 
Keptune, a god of the seas and rivers, who rides upon the 
Makaia. This character he stdl retains. His sign is a fiab. 
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He IS regent of the 'west quarter and of one of the iN'akshati'as 
or lunar mansions According to the Maha-hhiirata he was son 
of Kardama and father of Pushkara. The I^faha-hharata lelates 
that he carried off Bhadra, the wife of TJtathya (q r \ a Brali- 
nian, hut Utathya ohhged him to submit and restoie her He 
was in a way the father of the sage Vasishdia (q v ) In the 
Yedas, Yarn?? a is not specially connected with T\ater, hut there 
are passages in 'which he is associated with the element of water 
Loth in the atmosphere and on the earth, in such a way as may 
account for the character and functions ascribed to him in the 
later mythology 

Dr Mini thus sums up in the words of the hymns the func- 
tions and attributes of YaruTza* — “The grandest cosmical func- 
tions are ascribed to Yaru7za Possessed of illimitable resources 
(or knowledge), this di-vine being has meted out (or fashioned) 
and upholds heaven and earth, he dwells m all worlds as sove- 
reign ruler , indeed the three worlds are embraced withm him. 
Ho made the golden and revolving sun to shine in the firma- 
ment The wind which resounds through the atmosphere is his 
breatln He has opened out boundless paths for the sun, and 
has hollowed out channels for the livers, which flow by his com- 
mand By his wonderful contrivance the rivers pour out their 
waters into the one ocean but never fill it His ordmances are 
fixed and unassailable. They rest on liiui unshaken as on a 
inountam. Tliroiigh the operation (of his laws) the moon walks 
in brightness, and the stars which appear m the nightly sky 
mysteriously vamsh in dayhght. Neither the hirds flying m 
the air, nor the rivers in their ceaseless flow can attain a know- 
ledge of his power or his wrath His messengers hehold both 
worlds He knows the flight of birds in tho sky, the paths of 
ships on the ocean, the course of the far-trayeUing wind, and be- 
holds all tlie things that have been or shall be done. No cicatiiro 
can even wink mthout him He witnesses men’s truth and false- 
hood He instructs the llisln Yasishdia in mysteries , but his 
seciets and those of Mitra are not to be revealed to the foolish” 
“He has unlimited control over the destinies of mankind Ho 
has a hundred thousand remedies, and is supidicatcd to sliow liis 
wide and deep benevolence and drive aw’ay evil and sin, to untio 
sin like a rope and remove it He is entreated not to steal away, 
but to prolong hfe, and to spare the suppliant who daily tiaus- 

Y 
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gresses liis laws In many places mention is made of the bonds 
or nooses with which he seizes and punishes transgressors, 
^klitm and Yaru?za conjointly are spoken of in one passage as 
being barriers against falsehood, furnished with many nooses, 
winch the hostile mortal cannot surmount , and, in another 
place, Indra and Varum are descnbed as binding with bonds 
not formed of rope On the other hand, Varum is said to be 
giaciuus even to him who has committed sin He is the wise 
guardian of immortality, and a hope is held out that ho and 
Yama, reigmng m blessedness, shall be beheld m the next woild 
by the nghteous ” 

“ The attributes and functions ascribed to Varum impart to 
his character a moral elevation and sanctity far surpassing that 
attributed to any other Vedic deity ” 

The conespondence of Varum with Ouranos has been already 
noted, but “ the parallel will not hold in all pomts There is 
not m the Vedic mythology any special relation between 
Varuna and P?ithivi (the earth) as husband and wife, as there 
is between Ouranos and Gaia m the theogony of Hesiod , nor is 
Varu?m represented in the Veda, as Ouranos is by the Greek 
poet, as the progemtor of Dyaus (Zeus), except in the general 
way m which he is said to have formed and to preserve heaven 
and earth” (Jluirs Texfs, v 58) Manu also refers to Vam?ia 
as hindmg the guilty m fatal cords ” 

In the PuraTzas, Varu 7 za is sovereign of the waters, and one 
of his accompaniments is a noose, which the Vedic deity also 
earned for binding offenders this is called Hdga-pa^a, Pula- 
kanga, orVi5Wd-jit His favourite resort is Pushpa-giri, ^flower 
mountam,' and his city Vasudha-nagara or Sukha He also 
possesses an umbrella impermeable to water, formed of the hood 
of a cobra, and called Abhoga. The VishTiu Puram mentions 
an incident which shows a cunous coincidence between Varum 
and Yeptune At the marriage of the sage jKichika, Varu^ia 
supphed him with the thousand fleet white horses which the 
bndes father had demanded of hnru Varum is also called 
Prachetas, Ambu-raja, Jala-pati, Kesa, 'lord of the waters/ 
Ud-dama, 'the suirounder/ Pa^a-bhrzt, 'the noose-earner/ 
"V iloma, Van-loma, 'watery hair / Yada/i-pati, ' king of aquatic 
animals His son is named Agastn 

YAPUiVAYI, VAEUiYL VS^ife of Varum and goddess of 
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wine* She is said to have sprung from the churning of the 
ocean The goddess of wine is also called Mada and Sura. 
YASAITTA, Spring and its deified personification, 
VASA]i^'TA-SElTA. The heroine of the drama called M? ich- 
clihakajfi, ‘ the toy cart. ’ 

VASAYA-DATTA A princess of Ujjayun, who is the heroine 
of a popular story hy Suhandhu. The work has been printed 
by Dr F. Hall in the Bibliotheca Indica He considers it to have 
been written early in the seventh century. See Udayana. 

YASISHTHA. ‘Most wealthy’ A celebrated Yedic sage 
to whom many hymns are ascribed. Accordmg to Manu he 
was one of tlie seven great ^ishis and of the ten Prajapatis. 
There was a special rivalry between him and the sage Yi 6 wa- 
mitra, who raised himself from the Kshatriya to the Brahman 
caste Yasish^ha was the possessor of a “ cow of plenty,” called 
E’andml, who had the power of grantmg him all things {vasu) 
he desired, hence his name. A law-book is attributed to him, 
or to another of the same name. Though Yasish&a is classed 
among the Prajapatis who sprang from Brahma, a hymn in the 
iJig-veda and the commentaries thereon assign him a different 
origin, or rather a second birth, and represent him and the sage 
Agastya to have sprung from Mitra and Yaruwa. The hymn says, 
“ Thou, 0 Yasish/ha, art a son of Mitra and YaruTia, bom a Brali- 
man from the soul of Ur^asL All the gods placed in the vessel 
thee the drop which had fallen through divine contemplation.” 
The comment on this hymn says, “"When these two Adityas 
(Mitra and Yarmza) beheld the Apsaras TJrva^I at a sacrifice their 
seed fell from them. ... It fell on many places, into a jar, into 
water, and on the ground The Mum Yasishfiia was produced 
on the ground, while Agastya was born m the jar ” 

There is a pecuhar hymn attributed to Yasish^ha in the i?/g- 
veda (Wilson, iv. 12 1), beginning “Protector of the dwelling,” 
which the commentators explain as having been addressed by 
him to a house-dog which barked as he entered the house of 
Yaruwa by night to obtain food after a three days’ fast. By it 
the dog was appeased and put to sleep, “ wherefore these verses 
are to be recited on similar occasions by thieves and burglars ” 
In the same Yeda and in the Aitareya BrahmaTia, Yasish^ha 
appears as the family pries't of Kmg Sudas, a position to which 
Ills rival Yiswaimtra aspired This is amphfied in the Mdil- 
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Lharata, "wliere lie is not the pnest of Sud^ but of his son 
Kaliiilsha-pada, vd\Q bore the patronymic Saiidasa. It is said 
that Ins iival Tiswamitra ^as jealous, and \rished to have this 
office for himself, but the king preferred Vasish/ha Yasishifha 
had a hundred sons, the elde«»t of whom was named ASaktru 
lie, meeting the king m the road, was ordered to get out of the 
way , hut ho civilly replied that the path was his, for by the 
law a king must cede the way to a Erahman. The king struck 
him vith a whip, and he letorted by cursing the king to be- 
Lome a man-eater, Viswaimtra was present, but invisible, and 
lie mahciously commanded a man-devonring Eakshasa to enter 
the king So the king became a man-eater, and his first victim 
'.ras 5'aktn. The same fate befell all the hundred sons, and 
Tasifth^ha's grief was boundless He endeavoured to destroy 
himself m various ways. He cast himself from the top of 
Mount Meru, but the rocks he fell upon were like cotton. He 
Tiassed through a burmng forest without harm He throw 
himself mto the sea with a heavy stone tied to his neck, but the 
waves cast him on dry land He plunged into a river swollen 
by ram, but altliough he had hound his arms with cords, the 
stream loosened his bonds and landed him nnbouiid on 

Its banks From this the nver received the name of Vipa^a 
(Eyas). He threw himself into another river full of alligators, 
but the river rushed away in a hundred directions, and was con- 
sequently called /Shta-dru (Sutlej) Fmding that he could not 
kill himself, he returned to his hermitage, and was met in the 
wood by Ehng Kalmasha-pada, who was about to devour him, 
but Yasishiha exorcised him and delivered him from the curse 
he had borne for twelve years. The sage then directed the king 
to return to his kmgdom and pay due respect to Erahmans 
Kahnasha-pada begged Yasishdia to give him olTsprmg. He 
promised to do so, and ‘‘ being sohcited by the king to beget 
an heir to the throne, the queen became pregnant by him and 
brought forth a son at the end of twelve years 
Another legend in the ]\Ialia-bharata represents Yiswamitra 
as commanding the river Saraswati to bung Yasishdia, so that 
he might kill him. Ey direction of Yasish^a the river obeyed 
the command, bnt on approaclung Yiswamitra, who stood ready 
armed, it promptly carried away Yasish^ha in another directioa 
The enmity of Yasishifha and Yiswamitra comes out very 
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strongly in the Rainaya??a Yiswamitra ruled the earth for 
many thousand years as king, hut he coveted the wondrous cow 
of plenty which he had seen at Yasish/ha’s hermitage, and 
attempted to take her away hy force A great battle followed 
between the hosts of Eing Yiswamitra and the warriors pro- 
duced by the cow to support her master A hundred of Yi^wa- 
mitra’s sons were reduced to ashes by the blast of Yasish/ha’s 
mouth, and Yiswamitra bemg utterly defeated, he abdicated and 
retired to the Himalaya. The two met agam after an interval 
and fought in single combat YLSwamitra was agam worsted by 
the Erahmamcal power, and “ resolved to work out his own ele- 
vation to the Erahmanical order,” so as to be upon an equahty 
■with his rival He accomplished his object and became a pnest, 
and Yasish^ha suffered from his power. The hundred sons of 
Yasishdia denounced Yiswamitra for presuming, though a 
Kshatriya, to act as a priest This so incensed Yiswamitra that 
he “ by a curse doomed the sons of T^asisli/ba to be reduced to 
ashes and reborn as degraded outcasts for seven hundred bnths.” 
Eventually, ‘^Yasish/ha, being^ propitiated by the gods, became 
reconciled to Yiswamitra, and recogmsed his claim to all the 
prerogatives of a Brahman jBzshi, and Yiswamitra paid all hon- 
our to Yasish^ha 

A legend in the Yish?iu Parana represents Yasishdia as bemg 
requested by Nimi, a son of Iksbwaku, to officiate at a sacrifice 
wbicb was to last for a thousand years. The sage pleaded a 
prior engagement to Indra for five hundred years, but offered to 
come at the end of that period. The king made no remark, 
and Yasishffia, taking silence as assent, returned as he had 
proposecL He then found that Himi bad engaged the jBzshi 
Gautama to perform the sacrifice, and this so angered him that 
he cursed the kmg to lose his corporeal form, Himi retorted 
the curse, and in consequence ‘‘the vigour of Yasish/ha entered 
into the vigour of Mitra and YaniTza. Yasishdia, however, 
received from them another body when their seed had fallen 
fium them at the sight of UrvasL” 

In the M^ka?ifZeya Pura^za he appears as the family piiest of 
Hans-chandra. He was so incensed at the treatment shown to 
that monarch by Yi^amitra, that he cursed that sage to be 
transformed into a crane. His adversary retorted by dooming 
him to become another bird, and in the forms of two monstrous 
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birds they fought so furiously that the course of the universe 
■was disturbed, and many creatures perished. Brahma at length 
put an end to the conflict by restoring them to their natural 
forms and compelhng them to be reconciled. 

Acconhng to the Yishnu Puram, Yasishi^ha had for wifo 
Crja, one of the daughters of Daksha, and by her he had seven 
«')ns. The Bhagavata PuiCiTza gives him Arundhatl for wife. 
The Yish/m Purawa also makes him the family pnest “ of the 
house of Bc^h-^aku , ” and he was not only contemporary with 
Ikshwaku lumself, but vuth his descendants down to the sixty- 
fifct generation. ‘‘Yasish^ha, accoidmg to all accounts (says 
Dr Muir), must have been possessed of a vitahty altogether 
t'Uperliuman,’^ foi it appears that the name Yasishfha is “ used 
not to denote merely a person belonging to a family so called, 
but to represent the founder of the family himself as taking 
part in the transactions of many successive ages 

‘ It is clear that Yasish/ha, although he is frequently designated 
in post-vedic writmgs as a Brahman, was, according to some 
authorities, not really such m ai^y proper sense of the word, as 
in tlie accounts which are given of his hmth he is declared to 
have been either a mind-born son of Brahma, or the son of 
Mitra and Yaruwa and the Apsaras Urva5i, or to have had some 
other supernatural origm ” {Muii, i. 337) YasishiJha’s descen- 
dants are called Yasishz'has and Yashkalas. 

YASTOSH-PATL ‘ House protector ’ One of the later gods 
of the Yeda, represented as springing from Brahmans dalliance 
■^nth his daughter He was the protector of sacred rites and 
guardian of houses 

YASL The Yasus are a class of deities, eight m number, 
chiefly known as attendants upon India They seem to have 
lieen in Yedic times personifications of natural phenomena. 
They are Apa (water), Dhruva (pole-star), Soma (moon), Dhara 
(earth), Amla (wmdj, Anala (fire), Prabhasa (dawn), and Pror- 
t^iisha (hgbt). Accordmg to the Ilaiiiaya?za they were children 
of Aditi 

YASU-DEYA Son of 5 ura, of the Yadava branch of the 
Lunar race He was father of Knsh;za, and KuntI, the mother 
of the Pa/iifava princes, was his sister He married seven 
daughters of Ahuka, and the youngest of them, Devaki, was the 
mother of Knshwa. After the death of Kmlxm and Bala- 
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rama he also died, ajid four of his -wives burnt themselves with 
his corpse So says the Maha-bharata, but according to the 
Vish?iu Piira^za he and Devaki and Eohi^ii burnt themselves at 
DwarakL He received the additional name of Anaka-dundubhi, 
because the godSj conscious that he was to be the putative 
father of the divine Kr^sh^a, sounded the drums of heaven at 
Ills birth He was also called Lhu-kasyapa and Dundu, ^ drum.’ 

VASTJ-DEYA A name of Krishna, derived from that of his 
father, Yasu-deva , but as that is incompatible with his claims 
to divinity, the Maha-bharata explains that he is so called “ from 
his dwelling (vasandt) in all beings, from his issuing as a Yasu 
from a divine womb.” The name was assumed by an impostor 
named PaujwZraka, who was kiUed by X? zshwa See PauwfZraka. 

YASTJXI. Xmg of the Xagas or serpents who hve in Patala. 
He was used by the gods and Asuras for a coil round the moun- 
tain Mandara at the churning of the ocean. See S'esha. 

YASII-5ENA A name of Xar? 2 a. 

YATA. ‘Wind.’ Generally the same as Yayu, but the 
name is sometimes combmed in the Yeda wuth that of Parjanya, 
and Parjanya-vata and Yayu are then mentioned distinctively 

YATAPL Yatapi and Hwala, two Rakshasas, sons either of 
Hrada or Yiprachitti They are mentioned in the Ramayawa 
as dwelhng in the Da?z(^aka forest. Yatapi assumed the form 
of a ram which was offered in sacrifice and afterv ards eaten by 
Brahmans Hwala then called upon him to come forth, and 
accordingly he tore his way out of the stomachs of the Bi'ah- 
inans. He tried the same trick upon Agastya, but that austere 
sage ate and digested him Hwala, as before, called his brother 
to come forth, and assaulted the sage, who told him that his 
brother would never return. Then Hwala was burnt up by fire 
from the eyes of Agastya. The Maha-bh^ta’s story vanes 
slightly. 

YATA-Y ASIN ‘ Dwelling m fig-trees ’ {vaia) Yakshas. 

YATSA, YATSA-EAJA Xing of Yatsa, the capital of 
which was Xausanibi. A title of the prince TJdayana There 
am many persons named Yatsa 

YATSYAYANA A sago who wuote upon erotic subjects, 
and was author of the Xama-sutras and Nyaya-bhasha. He is 
also called Malla-naga 

YAYU. ‘Air, wind’ The god of the wind, Eolus. In the 
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Todas he is often associated %rith Indra, and rides in the same 
car TTith him, India being the charioteer The chariot has a 
fianie’w^ork of gold which touches the sky, and is drawn by a 
thou-and horses There are not many hymns addi’essed to him. 
According to the Xirukta there are three gods specially con- 
n^cted with each other. ^^Agni, whose place is on earth, 
VdTU or Lidra, whose place is in the an, and Surya, whose 
jdace is in the heaven.” In the hymn Purusha-sukta Yayu is 
^id to have sprung from the breath of Pnrusha, and in another 
] ^Tun he IS called the son-m-law of Twash^? i He is regent of 
north-west quarter, where he dwells 
AL‘:Grding to the Vishim PuraT^a he is kmg of the Gandliar- 
The Phagavata PuraT^a relates that the sage Naxada in- 
cited the wind to break down the summit of Mount Meru. He 
2 a teiTible storm which lasted for a year, but yish?m’s bird, 

I h shielded the mountam with his wings, and all the 
blasts of the wind-god were in vam Xarada then told him 
tj attack the mountain in Garurfa’s absence. He did so, and 
breaking off the summit of the mountain, he hurled it into the 
&-.\i where it became the island of Lanka (Ceylon) 

Vayu IS the reputed father of Bliima and of Hanumat, and he 
IS fedid to have made the hundred daughters of King Kusanahha 
cijoked because they would not comply with his licentious 
d) sires, and this ga^e the name Kany^kubja, ‘hump-backed 
c to their city 

Gthor names of Yayu (wmd) are Amla, Marut, Pavana Vdta, 
Gan»]ha-vaha, ‘bearer of perfumes,’ Jala-kantara, ‘whose gai- 
dfU IS watery’ Sadd-gata, Satata-ga, ‘ever moving/ &c. 

^ ^ AYL PL EAAA “ The Pura^ia in which Ya}ni has de- 
cLred t]^ laws of duty, m connection with the >SwDta kalpa, 
cnd^whiLh comprises the M^iatmya of Eudra, is the V%u 
Pura,£a , it contains twenty-four thousand verses.” Ko MS. con- 
taining tins number of verses has yet been discovered, but there 
are imhcations of the work bemg imperfect. The Pimana is 
divided mto four sections, the first beginnmg with the creation, 
and the last treatmg of the ages to come. It is devoted to the 
^iraise of >Siva, and is connected with the Siva Puraua, for when 
me of them is given m a hst of Purawas the other is omitted. 

VEDA Root, vid^ ‘ know.’ ‘ Dmne knowledge.’ The Vedas 
are the holy hooks wluch are the foundation of the Hmdu reli- 
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gion. They consist of hynins written in an old form of Sansb it, 
and accordmg to the most generally received opinion they were 
composed between 1500 and 1000 b.c But there is no direct 
evidence as to their age, and opinions about it vary considerably. 
Some scholars have thought that the oldest of the hymns may 
be carried back a thousand years farther It seems likely that 
some of the hymns were composed before the arrival of the 
Aryan immigrants in India, and there is no doubt that the hymns 
vary greatly in age and spread over a very considerable period. 

There are various statements as to the origin of the Yedas. 
One is that the hynins emanated hke breath from Brahma, the 
soul of the universe. It is agreed that they were revealed orally 
to the jB^shis or sages whose names they bear ; and hence the 
whole body of the Yeda is known as S'ruti, 'what was heard.' 

The Yedas ,are now four in number . — (i ) i 2 ig, (2 ) Yajur, 
(3 ) Sama, (4 ) Atharva ; but the Atharva is of comparatively 
modern origm. The other three are spoken of by ]Manu as the 
" three Yedas,” and are said by him to have been " milked out, 
as it were,” from fire, air, and the sun. In reahty the .R^g-veda 
is Yeda, the original work ; for the Yajur and the Sama are 
merely different arrangements of its hymns for special purposes. 

Each Yeda is divided into two parts, Mantia and BrahmaTza. 
The Mantra, or ' instrument of conveying thought,' consists of 
prayer and praise embodied in the metrical hymns The Erah- 
ma?za, a collective term for the treatises called Brahma/zas, is of 
later date tlian the Mantia It is written in prose, and contains 
liturgical and ritualistic glosses, explanations, and applications of 
the hymns illustrated by numerous legends To the Brahmanas 
arc added the Ara?iyakas and TJpamshads, mystical treatises in 
prose and verse, which speculate upon the nature of spirit and 
of God, and exliibit a freedom of thought and speculation which 
was the beginning of Hindu philosophy. All the Yedic writmgs 
are classified in two great divisions, exoteric and esoteric the 
Karma-ka?zda, ' department of works,' the ceremonial , and the 
J nana-ka?zcZa, ' department of knowledge ' The hjmns and prayers 
of the Mantra come under the first, the philosophical specula- 
tions of the Brahnia/zas, and especially of the Upanishads, under 
the second division All are alike A?ruti or revelation See 
Brlhmawa, Upanishad, &c 

The Mantra or metrical portion is the most ancient, and the 
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book or books in whicli the hymns are collected are called San- 
hitas Tlie iZig-veda and the Samarveda have each one Sanhita^ 
the Tajnr-veda has two Sanhitas. 

As before stated, the Eig-veda is the original Veda from 
which the Yajur and Saman are almost exclusively derived. It 
consists of 1017 Siiktas or hymns, or with eleven additional 
hymns called Vidakhilyas of an apocryphal character, 1028 
These are arranged in eight Ash^akas, ‘ octaves,^ or Khawf?as, 
‘ sections/ which are again subdivided into as many Adliynya=5, 
‘chapters,' 2006 Vargas or ‘classes,’ 10,417 Eiks or ‘verses,’ 
and 153,826 Padas or ‘words ’ Theie is another division, which 
runs on concurrently with this division, in ten ]\ra?zfZalas, 
‘ circles ’ or ‘ classes,’ and 85 Anuvakas or ‘ sections ’ The total 
number of hymns is the same in both arrangements It is a 
generally received opinion that the hymns of the tenth Iv^a7^^Zala 
are later in date than the others 

A few hymns of the iJig-veda, more especially some of the 
later hymns in the tenth Masala, appear to contain some 
vague, hazy conception of one Supreme Being ; but as a whole 
they are addressed directly to certain personifications of the 
powers of nature, which personifications were worshipped as 
deities having those physical powers under their control From 
these powers the Vedic poets invoked prosperity on themselves 
and their flocks ; they extolled the prowess of these elemental 
powers m the struggles between hght and darkness, warmth and 
cold, and they offered up joyous praise and thanksgiving for the 
fruits of the earth and personal protection. Chief among the 
deities so praised and worshipped were Agni, Indra, and Sfirya. 
More hymns are addressed to Agni (Ignis), ‘fire,’ than to any other 
deity, and chiefly in its sacrificial character, though it receives 
honour also for its domestic uses. Indra was honoured as the 
god of the atmosphere, who controlled the rains and the dew, 
so all-important to an agricultural people Siirj^a, ‘the sun,’ 
was ‘the source of heat,’ but he shared this honour witli 
Agm, the sun being considered a celestial fire Among the 
most ancient of the myths was that of Dyaus-pitar, ‘ heavenly 
father,’ the regent of the sky. Others were Aditi, ‘ the infinite 
expanse,’ Varuwa (Ovoav6$)^ ‘the investing sky,’ afterwards 
god of the waters; Ushas ‘the dawn,’ daughter of the 

sky ; the two Aswins, ‘ twm sons of the sun,’ ever young and 
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handsome, and riding in a golden car as precursors of the 
dawn. Prithivi, ‘ the hroad one,’ as the earth was called, re- 
ceived honour as the mother of ah beings. There were also the 
Manits or storm-gods, personifications of the wind, the especial 
foes of Yntra, the spirit of drought and ungenial weather, who 
was m constant conflict with Indra ^ Rndra, the howlmg, furious 
god, who ruled the tempest and the storm ^ Yama, the god of 
the dead and judge of departed spirits, also received his meed of 
reverence , last, though apparently not least in the estimation of 
the Aryan worshippers, was Soma, the personification of the fer- 
mented juice of the plant so named. This exhilarating hquid 
was ahke acceptable to the gods and their worshippers, and many 
hjnnns are addressed to it as a deity. 

To each hymn of the iZig-veda there is prefixed the name of 
the iJishi to whom it was revealed, as Yasish^ha, Yis^vamitra, 
Bharadwaja, and many others ; and these sages axe frequently 
spoken of as authors of the hymns bearing their names It is 
quite unknown when the hymns were first committed to wntmg 
They were transmitted orally from generation to generation, and 
continued to be so handed down even after they had been 
collected and arranged by Ktish^za Dwaipayana, ‘ the airanger ’ 
The oral teaching of the Yedas produced what are called the 
/Siikhas or ^ schools ’ of the Yedas. Different learned men, or 
bodies of men, became famous for their particular versions of 
the text, and taught these versions to their respective pupils. 
These different versions constitute the 6'dkhas , they present, as 
might be expected, many verbal variations, but no very material 
discrepancies. 

“The poetry of the i?;g-veda,” says Professor Cowell, “is 
remarkably deficient m that simphcity and natural pathos or 
sublimity which we naturally look for m the songs of an early 
period of civihsation. The language and style of most of the 
h}unns is singularly artificial . . Occasionally we meet with 

fine outbursts of poetry, especially in the hymns addressed to 
the dawn, hut these are never long sustained , and as a rule we 
find few grand similes , or metaphors ” A similar opinion is 
expressed hy Professor Wilhams, who finds them “ to abound 
more in puerile ideas than m striking thoughts and lofty 
conceptions ” 

The Tajur or second Yeda is composed almost exclusively of 
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liymns taken from the Big, but it contains some prose passages 
which are new. Many of the hymns show considerable devia- 
tions from the original text of the Big These differences may 
perhaps be attributable either to an ongmal difference of the 
traditional text or to modifications required by the rituahstic 
uses of the Yajur The Tajur-veda is the priests' office-book, 
arranged in a hturgical form for the perfoimanee of sacrifices 
As the manual of the priesthood, it became the great subject of 
study, and it has a great number of different 5*akhas or schools. 
It lias two Sanhitas, one called the Taittiriya Sanhita, the other 
Ydjasaneyi Sanhita, commonly kno%va as the Ulack and White 
Yajur. Of these, the former is the more ancient, and seems to 
have been kno^vn in the tlmd century b 0 These Sanhitas 
contain upon the whole the same matter, but the arrangement 
is different The WTiite Yajur is the more orderly and sys- 
tematic, and it contains some texts which are not in the Black. 

The Sanhita of the Taittiriya or Black Yajur is arranged in 
7 Kandas or books, 44 Prasnas or chapters, 651 Anuvakas or 
sections, and 219S Ka^ndikas or pieces, “fifty words as a rule 
furmmg a Kawdikl” The Sanhita of the Yajasaneyi or White 
Yajur is m 40 Adhyayas or chapters, 303 Anuvakas, and 1975 
Xa?idikas 

How the separation into two Sanhitas arose has not been 
ascertained. It probably originated m a schism led by the sago 
Ydjnawalkya, hut if it did not, it produced one, and the 
adherents of the two divisions were hostile to each other and 
quarrelled like men of different creeds In later days a legend 
was invented to account for the division, which is thus given by 
the Yishwu and Yajm Purawas • The Yajur-veda, in twenty-seven 
branches (iSakhas), was taught by Yaisampayana to his disciple 
Yajnawalkya Yaisampayana had the misfortune to kill his 
sister 3 child by an accidental kick, and he then called upon his 
disciples to perform the appropriate expiatory penance Yajna- 
valkya refused to jom the “miserable inefficient Brahmans," 
and a quarrel ensued. The teacher called upon the disciple to 
give up ah that he had learnt from him ; and the disciple, mth 
the same quick temper, vomited foith the Yajur texts which he 
had acquired, and thfey fell upon the ground stained with blood 
Tlie other pupils were turned into partridges (Tittiri), and they 
picked up the disgorged texts; hence the part of the Yeda 
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"wliicli Tvas tlius acquired was called Taittiriya and Elack 
Yajnawalkya sorrowfully departed, and by tKe peiformance of 
severe penances induced the Sun to impart to bim those Yajur 
texts which Ins master had not possessed. The Sun then 
assumed the form of a horse (Vajin), and commumcated to him 
the desired texts The priests of this portion of the Yeda were 
called Yajins, while the Sanhita itself was called Yajasaneyl, 
and also Wlnte (or bright), because it was revealed by the sun. 
The statement that Yajnawalkya received this Yeda fiom the 
sun IS, however, earher than the Pura^ias, for it is mentioned by 
the grammarian Katyayana. A more reasonable and mtcUigible 
explanation is, that Yajasaneyi is a patronymic of Yajnawalkya, 
the offsprmg of Vajasani, and that Taittiriya is derived from 
Tittm, the name of a pupil of Yaska’s. Weber, the man best 
acquainted with this Yeda, says, “ However absurd this legend 
(of the Purarias) may be, a certain amount of sense lurks beneath 
its surface. The Black Yajur is, m fact, a motley undigested 
jumble of dijBferent pieces ; and I am myself more mclmed to 
derive the name Taittiriya from the variegated partridge (Tittiri) 
than from the Bi&lii Tittiri.” Goldstucker’s view is, that the 
motley chaiacter of the Black Yajur-veda arises from the cir- 
cumstance that the distinction between the Mantra and Brah- 
maiza portions is not so clearly estabhshed m it as in the other 
Yedas, hjinns and matter properly belonging to the BrSimaTzas 
being there mtermixed. This defect is remedied m the Wlnte 
Yajur-veda, and it points, therefore, to a period when the mate- 
rial of the old Yajur was brought mto a system consonant with 
prevalent theories, literary and rituedistic.” 

The Sania-veda Sanliita is wholly metrical It contains 1549 
verses, only seventy-eight of which have not been traced to the 
i2ig-veda The readings of the text in this Yeda frequently 
differ, hke those of the Yajur, from the text as found m the 
i2ig, and Weber considers that the verses “occurring in the Siima 
Sanhita generally stamp themselves as older and more ongmal 
by the greater antiquity of their grammatical forms.” But 
this opinion is disputed. The verses of the Sama have heen 
selected and arranged for the purpose of being chaunted at the 
sacrifices or offerings of the Soma. Many of the invocations are 
addressed to Soma, some to Agni, and some to Indra The 
Mantra or metrical part of the Sama is poor in litciary and 
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histoncal interest, hut its ErahmaTzas and the other hterature 
belonging to it are full and important 

There were different sets of priests for each of the three 
Yedas Tliose whose duty it was to recite the i?2g-Teda were 
called Hot; or Eahv? ichas, and they were required to know the 
whole Teda. The priests of the Yajur, who muttered its formu- 
las in a pecuhar mannei at sacrifices, were called Adhwaryus, and 
the chaunters of the verses of the Saman were called XJdgatrzs. 

The Atharva-veda, the fourth Yeda, is of later origm than the 
others. This is acknowledged by the Brahmans, and is proved 
by the internal e^udence of the hook itself. It is supposed to 
date from about the same period as the tenth Marit^ala of the 
i?c’g-veda, and as Manu speaks of only “ the three Yedas,” the 
Atharva could hardly hare been acknowledged m his tuna 
Professor Yliitney thinks its contents may be later than even 
the tenth Ha/ztfala of the Eig, although these two stand nearly 
connected m import and origin.” There are reasons for suppos- 
ing it to have had its ongin among the Saindhavas on the hanks 
of the Indus. One-sixth of the whole work is not metrical, 
and about one-sixth (of the hymns) is also found among the 
limns of the jS;g-veda, and mostly in the tenth hook of the 
Litter , the rest is peculiar to the Atharva.” The number of the 
hymns is about 760, and of the verses about 6000. Professor 
YTntney, the editor of the Atharva, speaks of it thus • “As to 
the mtemal character of the Atharva hymns, it may be said 
of them, as of the tenth hook of the Eig^ that they are pro- 
ductions of another and a later period, and the expressions of a 
different spirit from that of the earlier hymns in the other 
Yedas. In the latter, the gods are approached with reverential 
awe indeed, hut with love and confidence also , a worship is 
paid them that exalts the offerer of it, the demons embraced 
under the general name Eakshasa are objects of horror whom 
the gods ward off and destroy ; the divinities of the Atharva are 
regarded rather with a kind of crmging fear, as powers whose 
wrath is to he deprecated and whose favour curned, for it knows 
a whole host of mips and hohgobhns, in ranks and classes, and 
addiesses itself to them directly, offering them homage to induce 
them to abstain from doing harm. The YEantra prayer, which 
in the older Yeda is the instrument of devotion, is here rather 
the tool of superstition ; it wrings firom the uawilling hands 
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of tlie gods the favours which of old their good-wiU to men in- 
duced them to grant, or hy simple magical power obtains the 
fulfilment of the utterer’s wishes. The most pro min ent charac- 
teristic feature of the Atharva is the multitude of incantations 
which it contains , these are pronounced either by the person 
who is himself to' be benefited, or more often by the sorcerer 
for him, and are directed to the procurmg of the greatest variety 
of desnable ends ; most frequently perhaps long life or recovery 
from grievous sickness is the object sought ; then a tahsman, 
such as a necklace, is sometimes given, or in very numerous 
cases some plant endowed with marvellous virtues is to be the 
immediate external means of the cure , farther, the attainment 
of wealth or j)ower is aimed at, the downfall of enemies, success 
m love or m play, the removal of petty pests, and so on, even 
down to the growth of hair on a bald pate. There are hymns, 
too, m which a smgle rite or ceremony is taken up and exalted, 
somewhat m the same strain as the Soma in the Pavamanya 
hymns of the Big Others of a speculative mystical character 
are not wanting, yet their number is not so great as might 
naturally be expected, considering the development which the 
Hmdu rehgion received in the periods foUow^mg after that of 
the primitive Yeda. It seems in the mam that the Atharva is 
of popular rather than of * priestly origin ; that in makmg the 
transition from the Vedic to modern times, it forms an inter- 
mediate step rather to the gross idolatries and superstitions of 
the ignorant mass than to the sublimated Pantheism of the 
Erahmans ” Such is the general character of the fourth Yeda, 
but Mas Muller has translated a hymn in his A'tiuient Sanshif 
Litemime, oi winch Professor Wilson said m the Bchnoff/’/h 
Beview, ‘^We know of no passage in Yedic hterature which 
approaches its simple sublimity.” This bjunn is addressed to 
Yaruwa, “ the great one who rules over these worlds, and be- 
holds all as if he were close by , who sees all that is wuthin and 
beyond heaven and earth,” &a 

This Yeda is also called the Erahman Yeda, “ because it 
claims to be the Yeda for the chief sacrificial priest, the Erah- 
nian ” It has a Erahma?ia called Gopaflia and many Upanishads. 
An entuely new recension of this Yeda has lately been found 
in Kashmir It is in the hands of Professor Eoth, and is 
believed to show many important variations. 
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The whole of the 7tig--vecla, with the commentary of Sayawa, 
lias been magnificently prmted in six large quarto toIs under the 
editorship of Max Muller, at the expense of the Government of 
Tridia. Editions of the text separately m the Sanhita and in the 
Pada forms have been pubbshed by him , also another edition 
inth the Sanhita and Pada texts on opposite pages. There is also 
a complete edition of the text m Eoman characters by Aufrecht, 
and a portion of the text was puLhshed by Eoer m the Bihliotlieccb 
Dr Eosen pubbshed the first Ash^aka of the text, with 
a Latin translation, m 183S Four volumes of Wilson’s incom- 
plete translation have appeared There is a French translation 
by Langlois, and Max hluUer has printed a critical translation 
of twelve hymns to the Maruts There are other translations of 
portions Translations by Ludwig and by Grassmann have also 
lately appeared The text, with an Engbsh and Marafhi trans- 
lation, IS appearing in monthly parts at Bombay. 

The Sanhita of the Black Yajur-veda has been pubbshed by 
Eoer and Cowell m the BiUiotheca Indica The Mbhite has been 
X»nnted by Weber, and another edition has been pubbshed in 
Calcutta 

Of the Soma Sanhita, the text and a translation have been 
published by Dr Stevenson Benfey has also pubbshed the 
text with a German translation and a glossary , and an edition 
with the commentary of Sayana is now coming out in the BiUio- 
th^C'i Indica fvoL 1 ) 

The text of the Atharva-veda Sanhita has been printed by 
Eoth and Whitney, and a part of it also by Aufrecht. 

YEDA-!iLiTi?/ ^ Mother of the Tedas ’ The Gayatrl. 

YEDAXGAS (Teda + angas.) ^Members of the Yeda.’ The 
ShaJ-angas ox six subjects necessary to be studied for the reading, 
understanding, and proper sacrificial employment of the Vedas — 

1 Alisha Phonetics or pronunciation, embracing accents, 
quantity, and euphony in general 

2 Clihi atlas, 3 IetTe. 

3 Vijalartma, Grammar Said to be represented by PaTimi, 
but rather by older grammars culmmatmg in his great work. 

4. Xirvlio Etymologj" or glossary, represented by the glos- 
sary of Yaska. 

5. Jifoiilia Astronomy. Such knowledge of the heavenly 
bodies as was necessary for compiling a calendar fixing the days 
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and hours suitable for the performance of Vedic sacrifices and 
ceremonies. 

6 Kalpa, CeremoniaL Eules for applying the Yedas to the 
performance of sacrifices. These rules are generally ■written in 
the form of Sutras or short aphorisms, and. so they are kno'^m as 
the Kalpa-sutias dv S'rauta-sutras 

VEDANTA. The orthodox school of philosophy. See Dar^ana. 

VEDANTA-PAEIBBLiSHA. A modern text-book on tlie 
Vedanta philosophy. 

VEDANTA-SAEA. ^Essence of the Ved^ta.’ A short 
popular work on the Vedanta philosoph}'-. It has been trans- 
lated by Ballantyne, and also by Eohtlingk, Eoer, and Frank, 

VEDANTA-SUTEA. The aphorisms of Badaraya^za on the 
Vedanta philosophy. They are commonly called Brahma-sutras, 
and a translation under that name by the Eev X. hL Baneqea 
is progressmg in the Bihhotheca Indtca, There is a Fieiich 
translation by Poley. 

VEDAETHA-PEAXA/SA. ‘ Elucidation of the meaning of 
the Veda.’ This is the name of Sayawa’s great commentary on 
the iJig-veda Also of a commentary on the Taittirlya Sanhita 
by Madharacharya. 

VEDAVATl The Wocal daughter’ of the /’fehi Kusa-dliwaja, 
son of B^ zhaspatL Vlien Eava^za was passmg through a forest 
in the Himalaya he met with Vedavati, a damsel of great beauty 
dressed m ascetic garb He fell in love and tried to vun her 
.vShe told him that gods and Gandharvas had sought to woo her, 
but her father would give her to no one but Vish^iu, whom he 
desired for his son-in-law. Provoked at this resolution, 5 'ani- 
bhu, king of the Daityas, slew her father, but she remained 
firm to her father’s wish, and practised austerities to gain Vish?m 
for her spouse. Nothing daunted, Etiva?^ urgently pressed his 
suit, and boasted that he was superior to Vishwu He then 
touched her hair with the tip of his finger This greatly 
incensed her, and she forthwith cut off her hair, and said she 
would enter uito the fire before Ins eyes, adding, “ Since I have 
boon insulted in the forest by thee who art wicked-hearted, I shall 
be born again for thy destruction ” So she entered the blazing fire, 
and celestial fiowers fell all around It was she who was bom 
again as Sita, and was the moving cause of Eava^za’s death, 
though Eama was the agent. — M%di^s Texts, ii 49 8, iv 4158 
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TEDA-TYASA. ^ The arranger of the Yedas.’ Vyasa. 

XEDODAXA. ‘ Source of the Veda ’ An epithet of the 
fcuii as the source of the Sama-veda. 

TEG A VAT ^ Swift.’ i. A son of K? ish^za 2 . A D^ava 
who fought on the side of the 6'alwas against Kn’shwa, and was 
killed h} Saniha 

VEVA. Son of Anga, and a descendant of Manii Swayani- 
]*huva "When he became king he issued this proclamation * — 
“ Men must not sacrifice or give gifts or present oblations Who 
else but myseH is the enjoyer of sacrifices *2 I am for ever the 
lord of ofiermgs,” The sages remonstrated respectfully with 
him, but in vain , they admomshed him in stronger terms , but 
when nothmg availed, they slew him with blades of consecrated 
grass. After his death the sages beheld clouds of dust, and on 
im|uiry found that they arose from hands of men who had taken 
to plundermg because the country was left without a kmg As 
Ve/ia was childless, the sages, after consultation, rubbed the 
thigh (or, according to the Han-vama, the right arm) of the dead 
king to produce a son. From it there came forth ‘‘ a man hke 
a charred log, with flat face, and extremely short ” The sages 
told him to sit down (Xishida) He did so, and thus became 
a NishHa, from whom ‘‘sprang the Ilfishadas dwellmg m the 
Vindhva mountams, distinguished by their wicked deeds.” The 
Brahmans then rubbed the right hand of Ye? 2 a, and from it 
“sprang the majestic P;fihu, Ve?za’s son, resplendent in body, 
glowing hke the manife?ted Agm.” The above is the story as 
told, with httle variation, in the Maha-bharata, the Vishnu and 
Bhigavata PuraTjas, and the Hari-vansa. The Padma Pura?ja 
sa}s that Vewa began his reign well, hut fell into the Jama 
heresy For this the sages pummelled him until the first of the 
Nishadas came forth from Ins thigh and P?* 2 thu from his right 
arm. Being freed from sm by the birth of the Hishada, he 
retired to a hermitage on the Xarmada, where he engaged in 
penance. Vishnu was thus conciliated, and granted hiTn the 
boon of becoming one with himself. See P? ithu 

VEVl'SAXHAEA. ‘The hmding of the hraicL’ A drama 
by Bha^fa 5s arayana. The plot is taken from the Maha-hharata. 
Diaupath, the wife of the Pa?2t7u princes, was dragged by the 
hair of her head into the hall of the Eauravas by Duh-sasana, 
and she vowed that it should remain disheveUed until the insult 
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was avenged. After tlie death of the Kaiiravas she again braided 
her hair Wilson has given an analysis of the drama. There are 
several editions of the text 

VENKA^Aj '\^I?'KATADEL A hill which was a seat of 
the worship of Vish^zu. It is the modern Tripati 

VETALA A ghost or gohlmj a spnte who haunts cemeteries 
and animates dead bodies. 

YETALA-PANCHAVIjSr/S'ATl The twenty-five stories of 
the Vetala. It is the Baital Pacldsi of Hindustani, and has been 
translated mto all the languages of India^ The work is ascribed 
to an author named J ambhala-datta. 

VETEAVATl. The river Betwa, which rises m the Yind- 
hyas and falls mto the Jumna below Kalpi. 

YIBHAiySAXA. Son of Xasyapa. An ascetic who retired 
from the world and hved in the forest vuth his infant son 
J?zshya-5rmga (q v ) A sage of this name is sometimes classed 
among the great ^ ishis. 

YIBHiSHAITA ‘ Terrible ’ A younger brother of Eavawa. 
He, hke his brother, propitiated Brahma, and obtamed a boon 
His was that he should never commit an unworthy action even 
in the greatest extremity. He was virtuous, and opposed to the 
practices of the Eakshasas. This led to a quarrel between him 
and Eavawa, who kicked him from his seat He flew off to 
Kailasa, and under the advice of Siva he went and alhed liimself 
with Ema-chandra, who received and embraced him as a friend. 
After the defeat and death of EavaJia he was raised by Kama to 
the throne of Lanka. 

VICHITEA-VIEYA Hame of a kmg. See Maha-hharata. 

YTDAGLHA-MADHAVA A drama in seven acts by Eupa 
on the loves of En'shwa and Eadlia, written m 1533 a n. “It 
IS weak as a drama, and its hterary merits are sm^’^ 

VIDilEBHA. Birar, and probably mcliiding with it the 
adjoimng district of Beder, which name is apparently a corrup- 
tion of Yidarbha. The capital was XuTJiima-pura, the modern 
“ Eundapur,” about forty miles east of AmaravatL 

YIDDBA-SALABHAEJIKA. ‘The statue.’ A comedy of 
domestic intrigue by Eaja Sekhara. It was probably written 
earlier tlian the tenth century. 

YIDEHA. An ancient country, of which the capital was Mi- 
thila. It corresponds with the modem Tirhut or Eortli Biliar. 
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YIDHATjBJ. ‘ Creator.’ A name of Brahma, of Vishwu, 
and of Yi5wa-kanQ^ 

YIDUEA. A son of Yyasa by a Sddra slave girl, w^bo took 
tbe place of his consort Yidnia was called Kshattri, a term 
ordinarily apphed to the child of a jSudra father and Brahman 
mother He enjoyed the character of the “wisest of the wise,” 
and gave good advice to both Kanravas and Pa?Z(favas, but in 
the war he sided with the latter See Maha-bharata. 

YIDlTEA A mountam in Ceylon, probably Adam’s Peak 

YIDYAYAIOD A-TAEAXGIiVL ‘ Pountain of pleasure to 
the learned,’ A philosophical work by Eama-deva, translated 
mto Enghsh by Eaja Krzshwa, 

^TDYA-DHAEA (mas), YIDTA-DHAEl (fern.). 'Pos- 
sessors of knowledge.’ A class of inferior deities inhabiting the 
regions between the earth and sky, and generally of benevolent 
disposition. They are attendants upon Indra, but they have 
chiefs and kings of their own, and are represented as inter- 
marrymg and having much intercourse with men They are 
also called Elama-rupin, ‘taking shapes at will,’ Khechara and 
Xabhas-chara, ‘mo'^ung m the air,’ Priyam-vada, ‘sweet-spoken ’ 

YTDYAEAATTA, YIDTAEAxVTA-SWAm. ‘Forest of 
learning’ A title of Madhavacharya, as patron of the city of 
Yidyli-nagara afterwards altered to Yijaya-nagara, the capital of 
the last great Hindu dynasty of the Dakhm. 

YlJA-GAXIIA A work on algebra, translated by Cole- 
brooke and by Strachey It is a chapter of the work called 
Siddhanta-<?iroma?d, written by Bhaskaracharya. There are 
several editions of the text 

YIJATA-YAGAEA The capital of the last great Hindu 
dynasty of die south. It was ongmally called Yidyarnagara, 
‘ city of learning,’ after the great scholar and minister Madha- 
vacharya, entitled Yidyaiawya, ‘ forest of learning.’ But m the 
days of its glory the Yidya was altered to Yijaya, ^victory ’ 

YIJXAXES'STAEA Author of the law-book called Mitak- 
shard 

YI1'L\.EYA a son of DhuTa-rashfra. 

YIEEA^IADITYA A celebrated Hindu king who reigned 
at TTjjayinL He is said to have been the son of a kmg named 
Gardabhlla. Has name has been given to tbe Samvat era, com- 
mencing 37 aa He was a great patron of leammg, and his 
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court was made illustrious by tbe NaYa-ratna, or nine gems of 
literature, wbo flourislied there. He is a great hero of romance, 
and many improbable stories are told of him. His real position 
IS uncertain. He appears to have driven out the fi'akas, and to 
have estabhshed his authority over Horthem India. He is said 
to have fahen uf battle with his rival jSalivahana, king of the 
Dakhin, who also has an era called /Saka dating from 78 a. d 

YIKRAMOE.VA^'l ‘ The hero and the nymph.’ A cele- 
brated drama by Kididasa, translated in Wilson’s H%ndic Theatre, 
There are many editions and translations See Puru-ravas. 

YIKUHSHL A kmg of the Solar race, who succeeded his 
father, Ilcshwaku He received the name of ASa^ada, ‘ hare-eater.’ 
He was sent by his father to hunt and obtam flesh suitable for 
offenngs Being weary and hungry he ate a hare, and Yasishflia, 
the priest, declared that this act had defiled all the food, for what 
remamed was but his leavmgs. 

YlhlADA. In the iJ^g-veda it is said the Aswins gave 
a bride to the youthful Yimada, and the commentator explains 
that Yimada had won his bride at a swayam-vara, but was stopped 
on the way home by his unsuccessful competitors The Aswins 
came to his succour, repulsed the assailants, placed the bride in 
their chariot, and carried her to the home of the prince. 

YINATA. A daughter of Daksha, one of the wives of 
Kasyapa, and mother of Garud^a. According to the Bhagavata 
Purawa she was the wife of Tarkshya or Garuc^a. 

YINDA Ymda and Anuvmda were joint kings of Avanti, 
and fought m the great war 

YIITDHYA The mountains which stretch across India, and 
divide what Manu calls the Madhya-desa or * middle land,’ the 
landof the Hmdus, from the south, that is, they divide Hindustan 
from the Dakhim The mountain is personified, and according to a 
legend he was jealous of the Bhmulaya, and called upon the sun to 
revolve round him as he did round Mem. Wlien the sun refused 
the mountam began to raise its head to obstruct that luminary, 
and to tower above Himalaya and Mem. The gods mvoked the 
aid of Agastya, the spiritual guide of Yindhya. That sage called 
upon the mountain to bow down before him, and afford him an 
easy passage to and from the south. It obeyed, and Agastya 
passed over. But he never returned, and so the mountain remains 
in its humbled condition, fax inferior to the Himalaya. 
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ATOTHYAYALL Y^ife of Bali the Asura 

TI5:DHTA-YASIXI ^ThedweUermtlie Vmdhyas’ The 
■wife of >SiYa DevL 

YIP AS, YIP ASA. The river Byas, the Hyphasis or Bihasis 
of the classical "wntera A legend relates that it obtained its 
name through the sage Yasish;fha, "who, visJung to commit 
suicide, hound his hmhs vith cords and threw himself mto the 
water The river, declining to drown him, cast him unhound 
{vxi^a^d) on its hanlv 

YIPPlACHITTL Son of Kasyapa and Danu. He is chief 
uf the Dlnavas 

YlRA-BH^VBEA. A son or emanation of Siva, created fiom 
his moutli, and having, accordmg to the Yayu Pura?ia, “ a thou- 
sand heads, a thousand eyes, a thousand feet, wielding a thou- 
sand clubs, a thousand shafts , holding the shell, the discus, the 
mace, and bearing a blazing bow and battle-axe, fierce and 
terrific, shimng with dreadful splendour, and decorated with the 
crescent moon , clothed in a tiger’s skin, dripping with blood, 
having a capacious stomach and a vast mouth armed with for- 
midable tusks,'’ A'c , &c. The object of his creation -was to stop 
Baksha’s sacrifice, and harry away the gods and others who were 
attending He is an especial object of worship in the Mahratta 
country, and there are sculptures of him m the caves of Ele- 
phanta and Ellora, where he is represented with eight hands. 

YlRA-CHAEITA A book of tales by Ananta, which de- 
scribes the feuds between the descendants of Yikramaditya and 
/S’dhvahana. 

YIEADHA. A horrible man-eatmg Eakshasa, son of Kala 
and ^Satahrada. By penance he had obtained from Brahma the 
boon of mMilnerabihty. He is described as “bemg hke a 
mountam peak a man-eater, loud-voiced, hollow-eyed, large- 
mouthed, liuge, huge-hellied, homble, rude, long, deformed, of 
di'eadful aspect, wearmg a tiger’s skin, dripping with fat, wetted 
with blood, terrific to all creatures, like death with open month, 
bearing three hons, four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the 
great head of an elephant with the tusks, and smeared -with fat, 
on the pomt of an iron pike, shouting with a loud voice.” Eama, 
with Lakshma/?a and Sita, encountered him in the Da?zdaka 
forest, when he foully abused and taunted the brothers, and 
seized upon Sita. The brothers proved "with their arrows that 
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he was not invnlnerahle, iDtit he caught them, threw them over 
his shoulders, and ran off with them as if they had been chil- 
dren. They broke both his arms, threw him down, beat hi-m 
^vith their firsts, and dashed him to the earth, but they could not 
kill him, so they dug a deep hole and buried him ahve After 
his burial there "arose from the earth a beautiful person, who 
said that he was a Gandharva who had been condemned by 
Kuvera to assume the -shape of a Eakshasa, from which Eaina 
had enabled him to escape He was also called Tumburu 

VIEAJ. Kanu thus describes Yiraj — “ Having divided his 
hody mto two parts, the lord (Brahma) became with the half a 
male, and with the (other) half a female , and in hei he created 
Yiraj Know that I (Manu), whom that male Yiraj himself 
created, am the creator of all this world ’’ (See Manu.) One 
passage in the i2?g-veda says, “From him (Purusha) sprang 
Yiraj, and from Yiraj (sprang) Puiusha ( 3 Imr^s Texts^ v 50, 
369), hke as Aditi is said to have sprung from Daksha, and 
Daksha from AditL Yiraj, the male half of Biahma, is sup- 
posed to typify all male creatures , and Sata-rupa, the female 
half, all female forms, 

YlEA-MITEODATA- A law-book by Mitra-misra, of autho- 
rity in the Benares School. ' It is in the form of a commentary 
on the Mitakshara. The text is m prmt 

YIEATA. A country m the vicmity of the modern Jaypur 
Tlie present town of Baira^ is 105 miles south of Delhi Its king 
was called Eaja of Yma^a or Eaja Yrra^a It was at lus court 
that the PaTZifava princes and DraupadI lived m disguise They 
rendered him great services against his enemies, and he fought 
on their side m the great war and was killed by Dro?za See 
JMatsya 

YIEQCHANA A Dmava, son of Prahlada, and father of 
Dali. He is also called Drisana. When the earth was miUcecl, 
Yirochana acted as the calf of the Asuras See PT'ithi. 

YIEUPAKSHA ‘ Deformed as to the eyes ’ A name of 
/S'lva, who has three eyes Also one of the Eudras Also a 
Danava, son of Kasyapa. 

Ylf'AHHA-DATTA. Author of the drama “Mudra-rak- 
shasa.” He is said to be of royal descent, but his family has 
not been identified. 

YI5ALA ‘ A name of the city IJjjayinL 
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VLSILVU Root, tish, Ho pervade ’ Tlie second god of the 
Hindu triad In the J^/g-veda Yishnu is not in the first rank of 
god^ He IS a manifestation of the solar energy, and is described as 
striding through the seven regions of the universe in three steps, 
and enveloping all things vuth the dust (of his beams) These 
three steps are explained by commentators as denoting the tliree 
manifestations of hght — fire, hghtning, and the sun , or the three 
places of the sun — its nsmg, culmination, and setting In the 
Veda he is occasionally associated with Indra. He has very 
little in common with the Yishwu of later times, but he is called 
‘•the unconquerable preserver,” and this distinctly indicates the 
great presenung power which he afterwards became 

In the Ilrahma?zas Yishwu acquires new attributes, and is in- 
vested with legends unknown to the Yedas, but still very far dis- 
tant from those of the Puranas In Manu, the name is men- 
tioned, hut not as that of a great deity. In the Maliarbhaxata 
and in the Pura/zais he is the second member of the tnad, the 
embodiment of the Satwa-guTia, the quality of mercy and good- 
ness, which displays itself as the preserving power, the self- 
existent, all-pervadang spirit As such, his votaries associati(5 
him with the watery element which spread everywhere before 
the creation of the world. In this character he is called bTara- 
TdJia, ‘ mo-sung in the waters,’ and is represented pictonally in 
human form slumbering on the serpent Stesha and floating on 
the waters. This, too, is the position he assumes during the 
periods of temporary annihilation of the universe 

The worshipped of Yishrau recogmse in him the supremo 
being from whom all thmgs emanata In the Mah^hharata and 
in the Puraraas he is the Prajapati (creator) and supreme god 
As such, he has three Avasthas or conditions — r That of 
Brahma, the active creator, who is represented as spnnging from 
a lotus which grew from Yish^u’s navel while he was sleeping 
tifioat upon the waters. 2, Yish’wu Inmself, the preserver, in an 
Avatara or incarnate form, as m Kr^sh^^a. 3 ^S^iva or Rucira, 
the destructive power, who, according to a statement of the 
ilaha-bhamtd, sprang from his forehead. But though tlie Maha- 
Lliiirata generally allows Yish?iu the supremacy, it does not do 
so invariably and exclusively. There are passages which uphold 
(S'wa a,s the greatest of the gods, and represent Yishwu as paying 
S'lm homage. The /Saiva Puranas of course make /Siva supreme. 
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Vishnu’s preserving and restoring power has been manifested 
to the world in a variety of forms called Avataras, hterally ‘ de- 
scents/ hut more intelligibly ‘incarnations/ in which a portion 
of his divine essence was embodied m a human or supernatural 
form possessed of superhuman powers AH these Avataras 
became mamfest for correcting some great evil or effecting sotae 
great good in the world The Avataras are ten in number, but 
the Bhagavata Purana increases them to twenty-two, and adds 
that in reality they are innumerable. AH the ten Avataras are 
honoured, but the seventh and eighth, Rama and Kr^slma, are 
honoured as great mortal heroes and receive worship as great gods, 
K? ish?za is more especiaHy looked upon as a fuH manifestation 
of Vishwu, and as one with Vlsh^^u himself, and he is the object 
of a widely extended and very popular worship See Avatarci. 

The holy river Ganges is said to spring from the feet of 
Vishwu. 

As preserver and restorer, Vish?iu is a very popular deity, 
and the worship paid to him is of a joyous character. He has 
a thousand names (Sahasra-n^a), the repetition of which is a 
meritorious act of devotion His wife is Lakshmi or Sil, the 
goddess of fortune, his heaven is VaikunzJha, and his vehicle 
is the bird Garu^Za^ He is represented as a comely youth of a 
dark-blue colour, and dressed hke an ancient king. Ho has four 
hands One holds the Panchajanya (q.v ), a 6hnkha or conch- 
shell , another the Su-darsana or Vajra-nabha, a chakra or quoit 
weapon , the third, a Gada or club caUed Kaumodaki , and the 
fourth, a Padma or lotus. He has a bow caHed ^mga, and a 
sword caUed Handaka On his breast are the peculiar mark or 
curl caUed Sri-vatsa and the jewel Kaustubha, and on his wrist 
IS the jewel Syamantaka. He is sometimes represented seated 
on a lotus with Lakshmi beside him, or reclming on a leaf of 
that plant Sometimes he is portrayed rechning on the serpent 
Stesha, and at others as ridmg on his gigantic bird GarurZa. 

Of the thousand names of Vishmi the foUowing are some of 
the most common • — Achyuta, ‘iinfaHen, imperishable/ Ananta, 

‘ the endless ; ’ Ananta-sayana, ‘ who sleeps on the scrjiGut 
Ananta,’ Chatur-bhuja, ‘four-armed,’ Damodara, ^ bound round 
the beUy with a rope,’ as Knsh?za ; Govinda or GopHa, ‘ the 
cowkeeper ’ (Krishna) ; Hari ; Erishlkesa, ‘ lord of the organs 
of sense,’ Jala-saym, ‘who sleeps on the waters;’ JanaiHdaiu, 
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men worship/ Ke?ava, ‘the hairy, the radiant/ Kirl- 
tin, ‘ wearing a tiara Lakshmipati, ‘lord of Lakshmi / Madhu- 
^’"dana, ‘ destroyer of Madhu/ Madhara, ‘descendant of Madhn/ 
^lukimda, ‘dehverer/ ilurari, ‘the foe of Mura/ iN'ara, ‘the 
man , ’ Xarayawa, ‘ who moves in the waters , ’ Panchayudlia, 
" aimed with five weapons / Padma-nahha, ‘louus-navel / Pitam- 
1 »ara, ‘ clothed in yellow garments ^ ’ Purusha, ‘ the man, the 
-pint Pumshottama, ‘the highest of men, the supreme spirit / 
>'?amgm or Samgi-pam, ‘ carrying the bow fi'arnga , ’ Yasudeva, 
son of Yasudeva; Yarsh?^eya, ‘descendant of V^^shwi/ 
A’aikun.ha-nitha, ‘ lord of Yaikun/ha (paradise) , ’ Yajnesa, 
Yajneswara, ‘lord of sacrifice.’ 

YISHJ\"U. Author of a Dharma-sastra or law-hook. 
"S'lSHATT PUE-LYA. This Purawa generally stands third 
’u the hsts, and is described as “ that in which Para^ara, hegin- 
with the events of the Yamha Xalpa, expounds all duties, 
called the Yaifch«ava, and the learned know its extent to he 
23,000 stanzas The actual number of stanzas does not amount 
t / 7000, and there is no appearance of any part being wanting. 
The text is in prmt 

YMaon, the translator of this Pura^za, says, “ Of the whole 
aeries of Purai^as the YishTZu most closely corresponds to the 
iletimtion of a Pancha-laksha?za Purina, or one which treats of 
five specified topics (Primary Creation, Secondary Creation, 
(jenealogies of Gods and Patriarchs, Eeigns of the Manus, His- 
ttiy) It comprehends them all ; and although it has infused 
a pration of extraneous and sectarial matter, it has done so with 
si'brifcty and judgment, and has not suffered the fervour of its 
n hgious zeal to transport it to very wide deviations from the 
prescribed path The legendary tales which it has mserted are 
few, and are conveniently arranged, so that they do not distract 
the attention of the compiler from objects of more permanent 
interest and importance ” The whole work has been translated 
with numerous elucidatory notes by TTilson, and a second edi- 
r.on has been published with additional valuable notes by Dr 
F Hall 

TISiliPAXA. ‘Astounding.’ The aenal city of the Gand- 
harvas, nhioh appeals and disappears at intervals. 

^fTji>EATAS. Son of the Prajapati Pulastya, or, according 
to a statement of the hTaharhharata, a reproduction of half 
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Pulastya himself. By a Brahmani ■wife, daughter of the sage 
Bharadwaja, named Idfividl or Havi^a, he had a son, Kuvera, the 
god of wealth. By a Eakshasi named ISTikasha or Kaikasi, 
daughter of Sum^i, he had three sons, KavaTza, Kumbha-karna, 
and Yibhlshana and a daughter named Surpa-nakha. The 
Yishwu Purana sflbstitutes Kesini for iN'ikashL The account 
given by the Llaha-bhaiata is that Pulastya, being offended witli 
Kuveia for his adulation of Brahma, reproduced half of himself 
as Yiiravas, and Kuvera to recover his favour gave him three 
E^shasi handmaids ; Pushpotka^a, the mother of Eavawa and 
EumbhakarTia ; Mahni, the mother of Yibhishana; and Eaka, 
the mother of Khara and Surpa-nakhL 
YLSWA-DEYAS, YhSWE-DEYAS. ‘All the gods.' In 
the Yedas they form a class nme m number AU the deities of 
inferior order. They are addressed in the Yeda as “preservers 
of men, bestowers of rewards.” In later times, a class of deities 
particularly interested in exequial offerings The accounts of 
them are rather vague. They are generally said to be ten in 
number, but the hsts vary, both as to the number and the names. 
The following is one hst: — (i ) Yasu, (2) Satya, (3.) Kratu, 
(4 ) Daksha, (5 ) Kala, (6 ) Kama, (7.) Dbiti, (8 ) Kuru, (9 ) 
Puru-ravas, (10 ) Madravas Two others are sometimes added, 
Eochaka or Lochana and Dhuri or Dhwani. See Yishmi Pura^ia, 
Hall’s edition, voL 111 pp 178, 188, 189. 

YKWA-KAEMA, YLSWA-KAEMAK ‘ Ommficent.' Tins 
name seems to have been originally an epithet of any powerful 
god, as of Indra and Surya, but in course of time it came to 
designate a personification of the creative power In this cha- 
racter Yi5wa-karma was the great architect of the universe, and 
IS described in two hymns of the i?ig-veda as the one “ all-seeing 
god, who has on every side eyes, faces, arms, and feet, who, 
when producing heaven and earth, blows them forth (or shapes 
them) with his arms and wings ; the father, generator, disposer, 
who knows aU worlds, gives the gods their names, and is beyond 
the comprehension of mortals ” In these hymns also ho is said 
to sacrifice himself or to himself, and the Nirukta explains this 
by a legend which represents that “ Yiswa-karma, son of Bhii- 
vana, first of aU offered up all worlds in a Sarva-medlia (general 
sacrifice), and ended by sacrificing himself.” 

In the Epic and Pura?nc periods Yi5wa-karma is invcfated 
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with, tlie powers and oflSces of the Vedic Twasli^?i, and is some- 
times so called He is not only the great architect, hut the 
general artificer of the gods and maker of their weapons. It was 
he who made the Agneyastra or “ fiery weapon/' and it was he 
who revealed the Sthapatya-veda, or science of architecture and 
mechanics The Maharhharata describes hifn as “the lord of 
the arts, executor of a thousand handicrafts, the carpenter of the 
gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, the most eminent of artisans, 
who formed the celestial chariots of the deities, on whose craft 
men subsist, and whom, a great and immortal god, they continu- 
ally worship ” 

In the RimayaTia, Yiswa-karma is represented as havmg built 
the city of Lanka for the Rakshasas, and as havmg generated 
the ape Xala, who constructed E^a's bridge from the continent 
to Ceylon 

The PuraTias make Vrswa-karma the son of Prahhasa, the 
eighth Yasu, by his wife “the lovely and virtuous Yoga-siddhL” 
His daughter Sanjna was married to Surya, the sun ; but as she 
was unable to endure his effulgence, Yi5wa karma placed the sun 
upon his lathe and cut away an eighth part of his brightness. 
The fragments fell to the earth, and from these Yi^wa-karma 
formed “ the discus of Yishwu, the tndent of /Siva, the weapon 
of Kuvera the god of wealth, the lance of Karttikeya god 
of war, and the weapons of the other gods.” Yiswa-karma 
IS also represented as having made the great image of Jagan- 
nltha 

Iq his creative capacity he is sometimes designated Prajapati. 
He also has the appellations Earn, ‘ workman ; ' Takshaka, 

* woodcutter , ' Deva-vaxdhika, ‘ the builder of the gods , ' Su- 
dhanwan, ‘ liaviiig a good how ' 

YLSfWAHITEA. A celebrated sage, who was born a Ksha- 
tnja, but by mtense austerities raised himself to the Brahman 
caste, and became one of the seven great i?«shis. According to 
the Ji/g-veda he was son of a king named Eusika, a descendant 
of Eu^a, hut later authorities make him the son of Gathin or 
Gadhi, kmg of Eanya-kuhja^ and a descendant of Puru; so 

iswamitra is declared m the Hari-vansa to be “ at once a Pau- 
rava and a Kausika” by hneage. Accordmg to some, Gadhi was 
of the Eusika race, descended from Eusika. Yiswamitra is 
called Gadhi-ja and Gadhi-nandana, « son of Gadhi.' The story 
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of Yi^vamitra’s birtlL, as told in the Yish^m Piiia?za, is that 
Gadhi had a daughter named Satyavatl, whom he gave in mar- 
riage to an old Braliman of the race of Bh? iga named i^ichlka. 
The wife being a Ehhatriya, her husband was desirous that she 
might bear a son having the qualities of a Brahman, and he gave 
her a dish of foocf which he had prepared to effect this object 
He also gave her mother a dish intended to make her conceive a 
son '^vith the character of a warrior. At the mstigation of the 
mother the dishes were exchanged, so the mother gave birth to 
Yiswa-mitra, the son of a Kshatriya with the qualities of a 
Brahman ; and Satyavati bore Jamad-agni, the father of Parasu- 
rama, the warrior Brahman and destroyer of the 

The most noteworthy and important feature in the legends of 
Yiswanntra is the active and enduring struggle between him 
and the Brahman Bishi Yasish^ha^ a fact which is frequently 
alluded to in the i?ig-veda, and is supposed to typify the con-* 
tentions between the Brahmans and the Kshatnyas for tlie 
superiority. Both these iSishis occupy a prominent position in 
the iZ/g-veda, Yi^wamitra being the J?2shi of the hymns in the 
third MaTZifala, winch contains the celebrated verse Gayatri, and 
Yasishdia of those of the seventh Each of them was at differ- 
ent times the Purohita or family priest of Kong Su-das, a position 
of considerable importance and power, the possession of which 
stimulated if it did not cause their rivalry The two sages 
cursed each other, and carried their enmity into deeds of ■vio- 
lence. Yiswamitra’s hundred sons are represented as having 
been eaten or burnt up by the breath of Yasishdia, On the 
other hand, the hundred sons of Yasish^ha were, according to 
one legend, eaten up by King Kalni^ha-pada, mto whom a 
maii-eatmg Efikshasa had entered under the influence of Yiswa- 
mitra, or, according to another legend, they were reduced to 
ashes by Yi&wamitra^s curse “ and reborn as degraded outcasts 
for seven hundred births ” The Aitareya Brahmawa states that 
Yiswanntra had a hundred sons, but that when he adopted his 
nephew /Suna/i-sephas ho proposed to make Inm tlie oldest of his 
sons. Fifty of them assented, and them Yiswanntra blessed 
that they should “ abound in cattle and sons , ” the other and 
elder fifty dissented, and them he cursed ‘‘that their progeny 
sliould possess the furthest ends (of the country),” and from 
them have descended many of the border tribes and most of the 
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Dasyus Tlie :i^Ialia-lDliarata has a legend of Yi^'^amitra having 
commanded the river Saraswati to bring his rival Yasishdia that 
he nught kill him, and of having turned it into blood when it 
flowed in another direction and carried Yasish^ha out of his 
reach 

Yiswamitra’s relationship to Jainad-agni nahurally places him 
in a prominent position in the R^aya^ia. Here the old animo- 
sity between him and Yasishflia agam appears He as a king 
paid a visit to Yasish^ha’s hermitage, and was most hospitably 
entertamed , hut he wished to obtain Yasish^ha’s wondrous cow, 
the Kama-dhenu, which had furnished all the dainties of the 
feast His offers were immense, hut were all dechnecL The 
cow resisted and broke away when he attempted to take her by 
force, and when he battled for her, his armies were defeated by 
the hosts summoned up by the cow, and his “ hundred sons were 
reduced to ashes m a moment by the blast of Yasish^ha’s mouth ” 
A long and flerce combat followed between Yasish^ha and 
Yi5wamitra, in which the latter was defeated, the Kshatriya 
had to submit to the humiliation of acknowledgmg his infe- 
riority to the Brahman, and he therefore resolved to work out his 
own elevation to the B^dimamcal order. 

YTiile he was engaged in austerities for accomplishing his 
object of becoming a Brahman he became connected with King 
Tri-sanku. This monarch was a descendant of King Ikshwaku, 
and desired to perform a sacrifice in virtue of which he might 
ascend bodily to heaven. His priest, Yasishdia, declared it to 
he impossible, and that priest’s hundred sons, on being applied 
to, refused to undertake what their father had declined When 
the king told them that he would seek some other means of 
accomphshmg his object, they condemned him to become a 
ChajitZila In this condition he had resort to Yi5wamitra, and 
he, takmg pity on him, raised him to heaven in his bodily form, 
nutwithstanding the opposition of the sons of Yasish/ha The 
Hari-vansa version of this story is different Tri-5anku, also 
called Satya-vrata, had attempted the abduction of the young 
wife of a citizen. For this his father bamshed him, and con- 
demned him to “ the performance of a silent penance for twelve 
jears.” During his exile there was a famine, and Tri-5anku 
succoured and supported the wife and family of Yiswamitra, 
who were reduced to the direst extremity in that sage's absence. 
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Yasish/lia, the family priest, had done nothing to assuage the 
Tmth of the aggrieved father, and this offended Tri-sankii. At 
the end of his penance, being in vant of meat, he killed Yasish- 
zdia’s wonder-working cow and partook of her flesh, for this 
act Yasish^ha gave him the name of Tri-5anku, ‘ guilty of three 
sms/ Yiswamitrh. was grateful for the assistance rendered by 
Tri-5anku, and gave him the choice of a boom He begged that 
he might ascend bodily to heaven. Yi^wamitra then installed 
Tri-5anku m his father’s kingdom, and in spite of the resist- 
ance of the gods and of Vasishflia he exalted the king alive to 
heaven.” 

The Maha-bharata and the Eamayawa tell the story of Vi 5 wa- 
mitra’s amour with Menaka. His austerities had so alarmed the 
gods that Indra sent this Apsaras to seduce Yiswainitra “by the 
display of her charms and the exercise of all her allurements ” 
She succeeded, and the result was the birth of ASakuntall 
Yisw^itra at length became ashamed of his passion, and “ dis- 
missing the nymph with gentle accents, he retired to the northern 
mountams, where he practised severe austerities for a thousand 
years.” He is said also to have had an amour wuth the nymph 
Eamhha. 

The result of the struggle between Yasishflia and Yiswamitra 
is thus told in the Eamaya?m — “ Yasish^ha, hemg propitiated 
by the gods, became reconciled to Yiswamitra, and recognised 
his claim to all the prerogatives of a BrSiman iZishi. Yirwo- 
mitra, too, havmg attained the Brahm^ical rank, paid all honour 
to Yasish^ha.” 

The Eamaya?2a gives many particulars of Yiswiimitra’s con- 
nection with Eama. It was Yi^wamitra who prevailed u])on 
Eang Dasarratha to send his son Eama for the protection of the 
Brahmans agamst the attacks of Eava^ia and his Eakshasas, He 
acted as his guru, and returned with E^a to Ayodhya, wlicre 
the prince obtained the hand of Sita 

In the MarkaTideya and other PuraTzas the story is told of 
Yi^wamitra’s implacable persecution of King Haris-chandra {see 
Haris-chandra), one result of which was that Yasishflia and 
Yiswamitra cursed each other so that they were turned into 
birds, and fought together most furiously till Brahma put an 
end to the conflict, restored them to their natural forms, and 
compelled them to be reconciled. 
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TIS'WA-EC'PA. ' bearing all forms, omnipresent, tmiversal 
a title of YisliTiU. 

Vr^S'WAYASU, A eluef of the Gandharvas in India’s 
lieaveiL 

YI^STTESY^AEA 'Lord of all’ A name of ^S'lva, The 
Celebrated Linga or emblem of Ava at BenareA S^e Linga. 

YlTA-HAYYA A king of the Haihayas. His sons attacked 
and sle^ all the family of Divodasa, kmg of A son, 

named Piatardana (qv.), was subsequently bom to Divodasa, 
and he attacked the Haiiayas and compelled Vlta-havya to fly 
to the sage Ehr?gu for protection. Pratardana pursued him, and 
demanded that he should be given up. Then “ Vita-havya, by 
the mere word of Bh?2gu, became a Brahman i^eshi and an 
utterer of the Yeda” (Maha-bharata) His son, Gntsa-mada, 
was a highly honoured Eishi, and author of several h^unns in 
the £tg-veda. He was the founder of the tribe of Haihayas 
called Yita-havj’as. 

YITASTA. The classic Hydaspes, the Behat of later days, 
and the modern JhelauL 

YTYADA-BHAX6AE*YAYA. a code of Hmdu law ac- 
cording to the Bengal school, composed by J agan-natba Tarka- 
lankara at the end of the last century. It has been translated 
by Cc'lebrooke, and is commonly known as Colelioohe^s Digest, 

YIYADA-CHAXDEA A law-book of the Benares school 
by Laklnml Devi, a learned lady 

^'RLllLl-CHINTAll^IAiYI A law-book of the MitbHa 
school by Ylchaspati Hisra. The text is in print. 

'NT^LlDA-EATls AKAE A A law-book of the Benares school 
by Chnudeswara, who hved about 1314 A.n. 

A lYADA-TAA DAYA A law-book of the Benares school 
by Eatnakara. 

^YIAA.SWAT ‘The bright one.’ The sun. {Bee Suxya.) 
L ?c»l a'jintrtimes perhaps for the firmament. 

ATA IXDHAYA A Danava killed m battle by Cbaru- 
son of Knshjia Bee Alaha-bharata. 

A L^PA-Di-A A A grammarian of great repute, who lived 
a ' ut the thirteenth century a.©, at Deva-giri, and wrote the 
M . : -idha-bodha. 

^ ATIAJA A pastoral district about Agra and Mathura, where 
Kti&hm passed his boyhood with the cowherds. 
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TRATTA. Persons whom the twice-bom heget on women 
of their own classes, hut who omit the prescribed rites and 
have abandoned the Gayatrl, are to be designated as Yratyas.” 
— Mamo 

YBIDD'EA. ^ Old.’ An epithet frequently found prefixed 
to the books of hncient writers, and evidently implying that 
there are one or more versions or recensions — as Vriddha 
Manu, Y'i i-ddha Harita. See Dharma-sastra. 

V J?iIIAT-K ATELi ‘ Great story.’ A large collection of tales 
from which the Katha-sant-s^ara was drawn. There is a 
critical examination of this work by Dr. Buhler in the Indian 
Antigua'iy, voL l 

Vi?/HAT-SA!N'HITA. The astronomical work of Var^a 
Mihira. 

ViJ/HAN I!TARAJ)IYA PURLYA An Upa-purawa. See 
Pura^a. 

Yi?/HASPATL See E? ihaspati, 

Y727KODARA ^ Wolf belly ’ An epitliet of Ehima. 

\ It I ^lyirY AH A. A wood in the district of Mathura where 
Kr^shm passed his youth, under the name of Gopala, among the 
cowherds 

Y-E7SHYI A descendant of Yadu, and the ancestor from 
whom K? Lshm got the name Yarsh^zeya. 

Y72JSHY1S, YTJJSHTVAYAS The descendants of Ynshwi, 
son of Madhu, whose ancestor was the eldest son of Yadu. 
K? lohm belonged to this branch of the Lunar race. 

Y7t7TRA In the Yedas he is the demon of drought and 
ungenial weatLer, with whom Indra, the god of the firmament, 
IS constantly at war, and whom he is constantly ovcrpowermg, 
and releasmg the ram. Sometimes called Yrztiusura. 

YTJITEA-HAiN' The slayer of Yn’tra A title of Indra. 

YYADI An old giaminarian and lexicographer, some-what 
later in time than Pamm. A story in the Yr^hat-katha repre- 
sents him as contemporary with Yararuchi. 

YYAH727TIS. Thi'ce mystical words said by Manu to 
have been milked from the Yedas by Prajiipati — the word 
from the 7 t 2 g-veda ; the word hlmvah, from the Yajur-vedaj and 
the word swai^ from the Sama-veda (Mam, ii 76 ). The >Shta- 
patha BiCihmawa defines them as “ three luminous essences ” 
which Prajapati produced from the Yedas by heating them. 

2 A 
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He uttered the word &7iwr, which hecame this earth ; bhuvaJi, 
which became this firmament , and siiar, which hecame that 
sky” A fourth word, raahm, is sometimes added, and is pro- 
bably intended to represent the Atharva-veda See Loka. 

yV aK AH A A"A. 'Grammar’ One of the Yedangas. The 
science of grammar has been carefully studied among the Hindus 
from very ancient times, and studied for its own sake as a science 
inther than as a means of acquiring or regulating language The 
grammar of Panini is the oldest of those known to survive, but 
Paiiim refeis to several grammarians who preceded himself. One 
of them was named /Saka^ayana, a portion of whose work is 
said to have been discovered lately. 

YYASA ' An arranger ’ This title is common to many old 
authors and compilers, but it is especially apphed to Yeda-vya&a 
the arranger of the Yedas, who, from the imperishable nature of 
his work, IS also called /S^watas, ' the immortal’ The name is 
given also to the compiler of the jVIaharbh^ta, the founder of 
the Vedanta philosophy, and the arranger of the Purawas, aU 
these persons heing held to be identical with Veda-vyasa But 
this IS impossihle, and the attribution of all these works to one 
person has ansen either from a desire to heighten their antiquity 
and authority, or from the assumed identity of several different 
" arrangers ” Yeda-^^asa was the illegitimate son of the Bishi 
Pamura and Satyavatl, and the child, who was of a dark colour, 
was hi ought forth on an island (dwipa) m the Yamuna, Being 
illegitimate he was called Kanina, the ‘ bastard ; ’ from his com- 
plexion he received the name K? ^sh7^a, and from his birthplace 
he was called Dwaipayana. His mother afterwards married King 
ASTintanu, by whom she had two sons. The elder was killed in 
battle, and the younger, named Yichitra-virya, died childless. 
K??sh«a Bwaipayana preferred a life of religious retirement, 
but m accordance with law and at his mother’s request, he took 
the two childless widows of her son, Yichitra-virya, By them 
he had two sons, Dh? ^ta-rash^Ia and Pa?idu, between whose 
descendants the great war of the Maha-bharata was fought. 

The Pura;^a3 mention no less than twenty-eight Yyasas, 
incarnations of YishTzu or Brahma, who descended to the earth 
in different ages to arrange and promulgate the Yedas. 

YYAYABAKA-CHIKTAYEAYL A law-book of the Benares 
school by Yachaspati ilisra. 
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VYAVAHAEA-lMAYtiKHA A law-Look of tlie Maliratta 
scliool by IsTilakan^a Eba^^a. TraBslated by Borrodaile. 

VYAYAHAEA-TATWA. A modem ^roxk on law accord- 
ing to the Bengal school by Eaghunandana, who is also called 
Sm^ta-Bha^^acharya. 

YADAYA A descendant of Yadu. The Yadayas were tlie 
celebrated race in which & ish^ 2 a was bom. At the time of his 
birth they led a pastoral life, but under him they established a 
kingdom at Dwaraka in Gujarat. All the YMavas w'ho were 
present in that city after the death of K? zshwa penshed in it 
when it was submerged by the ocean. Some few were absent, 
and perpetuated the race, from which many princes and chiefs 
still claim their descent. The great Eajas of Yijaya-nagara 
asserted themselves as its representatives. The Yishra Pura?za 
says of this race, Who shall enumerate the whole of the mighty 
men of the YMava race, who were tens of ten thousands and 
hundreds of hundred thousands in number ? ” 

YADU. Son of King Yayati of the Lunar race, and founder 
of the hne of the Yadavas m which Kr^shyza was born He 
refused to bear the curse of decrepitude passed upon his father 
by the sage S^ukra, and in consequence he incurred the paternal 
curse, Your posterity shall not possess dominion.” Still he 
received from his father the southern districts of his kingdom, 
and his posterity prospered. 

YAJA A Brahman of great sanctity, who, at the earnest 
sohcitation of King Drupada, and for the offer of ten millions of 
kme, performed the sacrifice through which his “altar-bom” 
children, Dh? ish^a-dyumna and Draupadi, came forth from the 
sacrificial fire. 

YAJKA ^ Sacrifice ’ Sacrifice personified in the Purawas 
as son of Euchi and husband of Dakshi^i^ He had the head 
of a deer, and was killed by Yira-bhadra at Daksha’s sacrifice. 
According to the Hari-vansa he was raised to the planetary 
sphere by Brahma, and made into the constellation M> zga-siras 
(deer-head). 

YAJKA-DATTA-BADHA ‘ The death of Yajna-datta^ An 
ejnsode of the Eamaya7za. It has been translated mto Trench 
by Ch^zy. 

YAJNA-PAEIBHASHA. A Sutra work by Apastambha 

YAJHA-SEhTA A name of Drupada. 
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YAJXA'WALKTA. A celebrated sage, to whom is attri- 
buted tlie TVTiite Yajur-reda, the 5^atapatha Bralima?ia, the 
Bribad Arawyaka, and the code of law called Yajnawalkya- 
sm?^tL He bved before the graromarian Katyayana, and was 
probably later than Mann , at any rate, the code bearing his 
name is posterior to that of Manu He was a disciple of Bash- 
kali, and more particularly of Yai^ampayana The Maha-bh^ata 
nukes him present at the Eaja-suya sacrifice performed by 
YuJhi-sh/hira , and according to the /Shtapatha Brahmaj^a he 
fioiirished at the court of Janaka, king of Yideha and father of 
Situ Janaka had long contentions with the Brahmans, in which 
he was supported, and probably prompted, hy Yajnawalkya, 
This sage wa^ a dissenter from the rehgions teaching and prac- 
tices of his tune, and is represented as contending with and 
silencing Biahmans at the court of his patron. A Brahman 
named Yulaglha fiakalya was his especial adversary, hut he 
vanquished hnn and cursed him, so that ‘^his head dropped off, 
and his bones were stolen by robbers/’ Tajnawalkya also is 
II presented as inculcating the duty and necessity of rehgions 
retxrenient and meditation, so he is considered as having been 
the originator of the Yoga doctrme, and to have helped in pre- 
parmg the woild for the pjreaching of Buddha. He had two 
wives, 3raitreyi and KItyayani, and he mstructed the former in 
his philrsopliical doctrme Max Muller quotes a dialogue be- 
tween them from the &tapatha Bralunayza {Ancmit Sanslcrd 
L^^ciohiie^ p 22 ), in which the sage sets forth his views 

TlL‘e White Yajur-veda ongmated in a schism, of which 
Yajnawalkya was a leader, if not the author. He was the on- 
gmat'‘»r and cunq ileT of tins Yeda, and according to some it was 
called Ydjasanevu Sonhitl, from his surname Yajasaneya. See 
Veda. 

TTLat '^hore Yiijnawalkya had in the production of the ^hta- 
patha Erahmaiva and E/thad Axa7iyaka is very doubtful Some 
j art uf them laay, perhaps, have sprung directly from him, and 

y Were pruLably compiled under his supermtendence ; but it 
may be, some think, that they are so called because they treat 
of him and embedy his teaching. One portion of the B/'ihad 
Ara7/yaKa, called the Yajnawalkiya Easda, cannot have been his 
compKi&itiom for it is devoted to his glorification and honour, and 
was probably written after his death. 
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Tlie Sm?ztij or code of law wluc]i bears the name of Tajna- 
walkya, is posterior to that of llanu, and is more precise and 
stringent in its provisions. Its authority is inferior only to tliat 
of JManii, and as explained and developed by the celebrated 
commentary Mitahshar^ it is m force all over India except in 
Eengal proper, but even there the origmal text-hook is received. 
The second century A.r> has been named as the earhest date of 
this work. Like Manu, it has two recensions, the lB?'ihad and 
Vvwidlia, perhaps more The text has been prmted in Calcutta, 
and has been translated mto German by Stenzler and into Eng- 
lish by Eoer and Montriou 

TAJUE or YAJUSH. The second Veda. See Veda. 

TAKSHAS. A class of supernatural beings attendant on 
Xuvera, the god of wealth Authorities differ as to their origin. 
They have no very special attributes, but they are generally 
considered as inoffensive, and so are called PuTiya-janas, ^ good 
people,’ but they occasionally appear as imps of eviL It is a 
Yaksha m whose mouth Kah-dasa placed his poem Megha-duta 
(cloud messenger) 

YAKSHA-LOKA. See Loka. 

YAK8HI, YAKSHLVL i. A female Yaksha. 2. We of 
Kuvera. 3. A female demon or imp attendant on Durga. 

YAhlA * Eestrainer ’ Pluto, IMinos. In the Vedas Yama 
is god of the dead, with whom the spirits of the departed dwell 
He was the son of Vivaswat (the Sun), and had a twm-sister 
named Yami or Yamuna. These are by some looked upon as 
the ffrst human pair, the originators of the race ; and there is a 
remarkable hymn, m the form of a dialogue, m which the female 
urges their cohabitation for the purpose of perpetuatmg the 
species. Another hymn says that Yama was the first of men 
that died, and the first that departed to the (celestial) world.” He 
it was who found out the way to the home which cannot be taken 
away . Those who are now bom (follow) by then own paths 
to the place whither our ancient fathers have departed ” ^^But,” 
says Dr. Muir, “ Yama is nowhere represented in the A’^g-veda 
as havmg anything to do with the punishment of the wucked ” 
So far as is yet known, ‘‘the hymns of that Veda contain no 
prominent mention of any such penal retribution. . Yama is 
still to some extent an object of terror. He is represented as 
having two msatiable dogs with four eyes and wide nostrils, 
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■which guard the road to his abode, and ’vrhich the departed are 
advised to huny past with all possible speed. These dogs are 
said to -wander about among men as his messengers, no doubt 
for the purpose of summoning them to their master, who is in 
another place identified with death, and is described as sending 
a bird as the herald of doom.” 

In the epic poems Yama is the son of the Sun by Sanjna 
( conscience), and brother of Vaivaswata (Manu). Mythologically 
he was the father of Yudhi-sh^hira He is the god of departed 
spirits and judge of the dead, A soul when it quits its mortal 
lorm repairs to his abode in the lower regions , there the re- 
corder, Chitra-gupta, reads out his account from the great 
register called Agra-sandh^i, and a just sentence follows, when 
the soul either ascends to the abodes of the Pit? is (Manes), or 
IS sent to one of the twenty-one hells according to its guilt, or 
it IS born again on earth m another form. Yama is regent of 
the south quarter, and as such is called Hakshma^irpatL He 
IS represented as of a green colour and clothed with red He 
Tides upon a buffalo, and is armed -with a ponderous mace and a 
noose to secure his Tictims. 

In the Pura??as a legend is told of Yama haying lifted his 
foot to kick Chhay^ the handmaid of his father. She cursed 
him to have his leg affected with sores and worms, but his 
father gave him a cock which picked off the worms and cured 
the discharge. Through this mcident he is called 5^iiwa-pada, 

‘ shrivelled foot ’ 

Yama had several -wives, as Hemamala, Su-sila, and Yijaya. 
He dwells m the lower world, m his city Yama-pura There, m 
his palace called Xalichi, he sits upon his throne of judgment, 
^ ichara-hhu. He is assisted by his recorder and councillor, 
Chitra-gupta, and waited upon hy his two chief attendants and 
custodians, Chanda or Maha-chanda, and Hala-pursusha His 
messengers, Yania-dutas, bring m the souls of the dead, and the 
door of his judgment-hall is kept hy his porter, Yaidhyata. 

Yama has many names descriptive of his ofiace. He is Mr/tyu, 
Kala, and Antaka, 'death/ Kntanta, 'thefimsher/ >Sainana, 
the settler , Ha/zdi or Da/zcfa-dhara, ‘ the rod-bearer j ’ Hhima- 
«lsaiia, 'of temble decrees/ Pa^ ‘the noose-carrier,’ Pit?> 
pati, ' lord of the manes ; ’ Preta-raja, ' Irmg of the ghosts ; ’ 
^Sr^dha-deva, ‘god of the exeqmal offerings / and especially 
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Dlianna-raja, ‘king of justice ’ He is Audumkara, from TJdum- 
bara, ‘the fig-tree,’ and from his parentage he is Yaivaswata. 
There is a Dharma-s^tra which bears the name of Yama. 

YAMA-YAIVASWATA. Yama as son of Yiyaswat 

YAIIL The goddess of the Yamuna river. Sister of Yama 

(q^) _ 

YAlIUiN'A. The river Jumna, which rises in a mountain 
called Xahnda (Sun). The river Yamuna is personified as the 
daughter of the Sun by his wife Sanj’na. So she was sister of 
Yama. Bala-rama, in a state of inebriety, called upon her to 
come to him that he might bathe, and as she did not heed, he, 
in a great rage, seized his ploughshare-weapon, dragged her to 
him and compelled her to follow him whithersoever he wandered 
through the wood. The river then assumed a human form and 
besought his forgiveness, but it was some time before she could 
appease him. Wilson thinks that “ the legend probably alludes 
to the construction of canals from the Jumna for the purposes of 
irrigation.” The river is also called Kaliudi, from the place of 
its source, Surya-ja, from her father, and Tri-yama. 

YASKA. The author of the Hirukta, the oldest known gloss 
upon the text of the Yedic hymns Yaska lived before the 
time of Pamni, who refers to his work, but he was not the first 
author who wrote a Nirukta, as he himself refers to several 
predecessors See Nirukta. 

YASODA Wife of the cowherd Nanda, and foster-mother 
of ish^ 

YATUS, YATU-DHAHAS. Demons or evil spirits of various 
forms, as dogs, vultures, hoofed-animals, &c. In ancient times 
the Yatus or Yatu-dhanas were distmct from the Kakshasas 
though associated with them, but in the epic poems and 
Pura? 2 as they are identified. Twelve Yatu-dhanas are named 
in the Yayu Purawa, and they are said to have spiung from 
Ka5yapa and Su-rasa, They are associated with the Dasyus, and 
are thought to be one of the native races which opposed the 
progress of the immigrant Aryans. 

YAYA-KEl, YAYA-KElTA. ‘Bought with barley.’ Son 
of the sage Bharadwaja. He performed great penances in order 
to obtam a knowledge of the Yedas without study, and having 
obtamed this and other boons from Indra, he became arrogant 
and treated other sages "with disrespect. He made love to the 
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%nfe of Parayasu, son of lus father’s friend, Raibhya. That sage 
m his anger performed a sacrifice which brought into being a 
fearful Piikshasa who killed Yava-knta at his father’s chapel 
Eharadwaja, in grief for his son, burnt himself upon the funeral 
pile Before his death he cursed Paravasu to^ be the death of 
his father, EaiLhya, and the son killed liis father m mistake 
for an antelope All three were restored to life by the gods in 
recompense of the great deTOtions of Arvarasu, the other son of 
Eaibliya (q.v.) — Mahorllidudd, 

YAVAXxlk Greeks, the Yavans of the Hebrew. 

The teim is found m Pa/imi, who speaks of the writing of the 
Yavana«i. The Purawas represent them to he descendants of 
Turvasu, but they are always associated with the tribes of 
the north-west frontier, and there can be no doubt that the 
Macedonian or Bactnan Greeks are the. people most usually in- 
tended by the teim. In the Bactnan Pah inscriptions of Kmg 
Priyadara the word is contracted to Yona, and the term Yona- 
raja is associated with the name of Antiochus, probably Antio- 
chus the Great, the ally of the Indian prince Sophagasenas, 
about Bc. 210 Tlie Purawas charactense them as “wise and 
eminently brave They were among the races conquered by 
King Sagaxa, and “ he made them shave their beads entirely ” 
In a later age they were encountered on the Indus by Pushpa- 
nntra, a Alauiyan general, who dethroned his master and took 
the tlirone. In modem times the term has been apphed to 
the Muhammadans. 

YAYATL The fifth king of the Lunar race, and son of 
Xahusha. He had two wives, Devay^ and SarmishiJha, from 
the former of whom was bom Yadu, and from the latter Puru, 
the respective founders of the two great Imes of Yadavas and 
Pauiavas. In all he had five sons, the other three being 
Druliyu, Tujvasu, and Anu. He was a man of amorous dis- 
position, and his infidehtj to Devayani brought upon him the 
curse of old age and infirmity from her father, Siikra. This 
cui'se Sukra consented to transfer to any one of his sons who 

ould consent to bear it. All refused except Puru, who imder- 
t 3 ijk to resign his youth in his father’s favour Yayati, after a 
thousand years spent m sensual pleasures, renounced sensuality, 
restored his vigour to Puru, and made him his successor This 
stury of Puru’s assuming Yayati’s decrepitude is first told in the 
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^laha-bliarata. The above is the version of the Vishm Puiu/^a. 
In the Padma it is told in a different manner, Yayati was in- 
vited to heaven hy Indra^ who sent Matali, his charioteer, to 
fetch his guest. On their way they held a philosophical dis- 
cnssion/which made such an impression on Yayati that, when 
he returned to ealth, he, by his virtuous administration, rendered 
all his subjects exempt from passion and decay Yama com- 
plained that men no longer died, and so Indra sent Kama-deva, 
god of love, and his daughter, Asruvmdumati, to excite a pas- 
sion in the breast of Yayatn He became enamoured, and in 
order to become a fit husband for his youthful charmer he made 
apphcation to his sons for an exchange of their youth and his 
decrepitude. All refused but Puru, whose manly vigour his 
father assumed. After awhile the youthful bride, at the insti- 
gation of Indra, persuaded her husband to return to heaven, and 
he then restored to Puru his youtL The Bhagavata Pura^za and 
the Hari-vansa tell the story, but with variations. According to 
the latter, Yayati received from Indra a celestial car, by means 
of which he m six nights concLuered the earth and subdued the 
gods themselves. This car descended to his successors, but was 
lost by Jamamejaya through the curse of the sage Gargya. 
Yayati, after restoring his youth to Puru, retired to the forest 
with his wife and gave himself up to mortification. Abstammg 
from food, he died and ascended to heaven. He and his five 
sons are all called R^arshis. 

YAYATI- CHAEITR A. A drama in seven acts on the life 
of Yayati It is attributed to Rudra-deva. The subject is 
Yayati’s intrigue with Sarnnsh^ha. 

YOGA A school of philosophy. See Dar^ana and Yaj'na- 
walkya. 

YOGA-KEDRA ‘ The sleep of meditation.’ Persoiufied 
delusion. The great illusory energy of VishTzu and the illusory 
power manifested in Devi as Maha-maya, the great illusion. 

YOGINt A sorceress. The Yoginis are eight female demons 
attendant on Durga Their names are Maijani, Karpura-tilaka, 
Malaya-gandhini Kaumudika, MaMi, ITayaki, and 

Jaya or Shbhachara , Su-laksha?^a, Su-nanda. 

YONl The female organ. Aone, or in combmation with 
the Linga, it is an object of worship by the followers of the 
Saktis, 
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YUDHI-SETHIRA The eldest of the five Vmdu princes, 
mythologically the son of Dharma, the god of justice. "With 
the Hindus he is the favounte one of the five brothers, and 
3 ^ represented as a man of calm, passionless judgment, strict 
veracity, unsv'erving rectitude, and rigid justice. He was re- 
nowned as a ruler and director, but not as a warrior. Educated 
at the court of his uncle, Dhrzta-i^h^ra, he received from the 
lamily preceptor, Drowa, a mihtary training, and was taught the 
Ube of the spear "Wlieu the tune came for naming the Yuva-raja 
or heir-apparent to the realm of Hastma-pura, the Maha-raja 
Dll? zta-rashfra selected Yudhi-sh^hira m preference to his own 
ddest son, Dur-yodhana. A long-standing jealousy between 
the P^^Zava and Kaurava princes then broke forth openly. 
Dur-yodhana expostulated with his father, and the end was that 
the Pawrfavas went in honourable banishment to the city of 
Yara?iavata The jealousy of Dur-yodhana pursued them, and his 
emissaries laid a plot for burning the brothers in their dwelling- 
house. Tudhi-shfhira’s sagacity discovered the plot and Bhima 
frustrated it The bodies of a Bhil woman and her five sons 
were found m the ruins of the burnt house, and it was believed 
for a time that the Pa7z&vas and their mother had perished. 
^Yhen Draupadi had been won at the swayam-vara, Y’udhi- 
shfliira, the eldest of the five brothers, was req[uested by his 
jumors to make her his wife, hut he desired that she should 
become the wife of Arjuna, by whose prowess she had been worn 
Through the words of their mother, KuntI, and the decision of 
the sage Yy^, the pnncess became the common wife of the five 
])rothers. An arrangement was made that Draupadi should 
dwell in turn with the five brothers, passing two days in the 
separate house of each, and that under pam of exile for twelve 
j ears no one of the brothers but tbe master of the house should 
enter while Draupadi was staying m it The arms of the 
family were kept m the house of Tudhi-sh/hira, and an alarm 
rubbery being raised, Aijuna rushed there to procure his 
weapons while Draupadi was present He tlrus incurred the 
pain of exile, and departed, though Tudhi-sh/hira endeavoured 
to dissuade him by arguing that the elder brother of a fatherless 
family stood towards his juniors in the position of a father. 
After the return of the Pa?iiZavas from exile and their establish- 
ment at Indra-prastha, the inile of Tudhi-sh^hira is described as 
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Laving been most excellent and prosperous, TLe Eaja ruled 
Lis country witL great justice, protecting Lis subjects as Ins own 
sons, and subduing all bis enemies round about, so tbat every 
man was without fear of war or disturbance, and gave bis whole 
mind to the performance of every rehgious duty And the Eaj a had 
plenty of ram at the proper season, and all his subjects became 
rich , and the virtues of the Eaja were to be seen m the great 
increase of trade and merchandise, in the abundant harvests and 
tlie prolific cattle. Every subject of the Eaja was pious ; there 
were no bars, no thieves, and no swindlers , and there were no 
droughts, no floods, no locusts, no conflagrations, no foreign 
invasions, and no parrots to eat the gram. The neighbourmg 
Edjas, despainng of conquering Eaja Yudhi-sh^hira, were very 
desirous of securing his fiiendship. Meanwhile Tudhi-sh^hira, 
though he would never acqune wealth by unfair means, yet 
prospered so exceedmgly that had he lavished his riches for a 
thousand years no dimmution would ever have been perceived.’^ 
After the return of his brother Arjima from exile, Yudhi-sh&ira 
determmed to assert his supremacy by performmg the Eaja-suya 
sacriflce, and this led to a war with Jarasandha, Eaja of IMaga- 
dha, who declined to take part in it, and was m consequence 
defeated and killed. The digmty which Yudhi-sLhira had 
gamed by the performance of the sacrifice rekindled the jealousy 
of Dur-yodhana and the other Kauravas, They resolved to 
invite their cousins to a gamblmg match, and to cheat Yudln- 
sh^hira of his kingdom. Yudhi-shdiira was very unwilling to 
go, but could not refuse his uncle’s invitation. Sakum, maternal 
uncle of Dur-yodhana, was not only a skilful player but also a 
dexterous cheat. He chaUenged Yudhi-sh^hira to tlirow dice 
wnth him, and Yudhi-sh^hira, after stipulating for fair-play, 
began the game’ He lost his all, his kingdom, his brothers, 
himself, and his wife, all of whom became slaves. Wlien 
Draupadi was sent for as a slave and refused to come, Duh- 
sasana dragged ber into the hah by the hair, and both he and 
Dur-yodhana grossly insulted her. Ehima was half mad Avitli 
rage, but Yudhi-sh^hira’s sense of right acknowledged that 
Draupadi was a slave, and he forbade Bhima and his brothers to 
mterfere. When the old Maharmja Dh? ita-rashte was informed 
of what had passed, he came into the assembly, and declaring that 
his sons had acted wrongfully, he sent Draupadi and her bus- 
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bands away, imploring them to forget wliat had passed. Dnr- 
yodham was Tery wroth, and induced the Maha-xaja to allow 
another game to avoid war, the condition being that the losers 
should go mto exde for thirteen years, and should remain con- 
cealed and undiscovered during the whole of the thirteenth year. 
The game was played, and loaded dice gave Sakuni the victory, 
so the PaiztZavas went again into exile. During that time they 
rendered a service to Dur-yodhana by rescuing him and his com- 
panions from a band of marauders who had made them prisoners 
\VTien Jayad-ratha, king of Sindhu, was foiled in his attempt 
to caiTV off Draupadi, the clemency of Tudhi-sh^hira led hmi 
to implore his brothers to spare them captive's hfe As the 
thirteenth year of exile approached, m order to keep themselves 
concecded, the five brothers and Draupadi went to the country 
of Virata and entered into the service of the Eaja Yudhi 
sli/hira's of&ce was that of private companion and teacher of 
dice-playing to the king. Here Yudhi-shihira suffered his wife 
Draupadi to be insulted, and dissuaded his brothers from inter- 
fermg, lest by so domg they should discover themselves. When 
the term of exile was concluded, Yudhi-shfinra sent an envoy to 
Hastina-pura asking for a peaceful restoration to the Pa?2rfavas 
of their former position. Tlie negotiations failed, and Yudhi- 
shfinra invited K? ^sh 7 ^a to go as his representative to Hastina- 
puia. Notwithstanding Yudhi-sh/hira’s longing for peace the 
war began, but even then Yudhi-shfiiira desired to withdraw, 
but was overruled by K? istna, 

Yudhi sh/hiia fought in the great battle, but did not distm- 
guish himself as a soldier The version of the Maha-bharata 
given m Mr. Wheeler's work makes him guilty of downright 
cowardice. At the instigation of K?’ish?ia he compassed the 
death of Dro/ia by conveying to that warrior false intelligence of 
the death of his son Aswatthaman, and his character for veracity 
was used to warrant the truth of the representation. His con- 
science would not allow him to tell a do^vnright lie, but it "was 
reconciled to telling a lying truth m killing an elephant named 
A;?Avatth^an, and informing the fond father that Aswatthaman 
was dead. He retreated from a fight with Kar?^a^ and after- 
wards reproached Arjuna for not having supported him and 
Bhima. Tins so irritated Arjuna that he would have kiUeti him 
on the spot had not Krishna mterposed. After the great battle 
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'vras over fslina saluted Imu king, "but he showed great disin- 
clination to accept the dignity His sorrow for those who had 
fallen was deep, especially for Kar?2a, and he did what he could to 
console the bereaved Dhrita-rashto and G^dhari, as well as the 
many other sufferers. He was made king, and was raised to the 
throne with gre’&^t pomp, he acting as ruler under the nominal 
supremacy of the old King Hhj'ita-rashfra There, after an intei- 
val, he asserted his universal supremacy by performing the great 
Aswa-medha sacndce. The death of Kr^sh^za at Dwaraka and 
regrets for the past embittered the hves of the Pd^i<favas, and 
they resolved to withdraw from the world. Yudhi-shihira 
appointed Parikshit, grandson of Ai^una, to be his successor, 
and the five brothers departed with Draupadi to the Himalayas 
on their way to Swarga. The story of this journey is told with 
great feeling in the closing verses of the hlaharhharata Set 
Maha-hharata. 

Yudhi-sh^hira had a son named Yaudheya hy his wife Devika, 
hut the Vish^in Pura^za makes the son’s name Devaka and the 
mother’s Yaudheyu 

YUGA An age of the world. Each of these ages is preceded 
by a period called its Sandhya or twihght, and is followed by 
another period of equal length called Sandhyansa, ‘ portion of 
twihght,’ each hemg equal to one-tenth of the Yuga. The 
Yugas are four in number, and their duration is first computed 
hy years of the gods : — 


1. KrataYuga, . • • . • . 4000 

Sandhya, . . . • . 400 

Sandhyansa, , • . • . 400 

4,800 

2. TretaYuga, • . . . • 3000 

Sandhya, ..... 300 

Sandhyansa, ..... 300 

3^600 

3 JDwapara Yuga, .... 2000 

Sandliya, ..... 200 

Sandhyansa, ..... 200 

2,400 

4. Kali Yuga, ..... 1000 

Sandhya, . . • • . 100 

Sandhyansa, . . • . .100 

1,200 


12,000 
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But a year of the gods la equal to 360 years of men, so 

4800 X 360 = 1,728,000 
3600 X 360 = 1,296,000 
2400 X 360 = 864,000 

1200 X 360 = 432,000 

Total, 4,320,000 

years, forming the period called a Maha-yuga or Manwantara. 
T\vo thousand Maha-yugas or 8,640,000,000 years makea Kalpa 
or night and a day of Brahma. 

This elaborate and practically boundless system of chronology 
'ff'as mvented between the age of the J^zg-veda and that of the 
Maha-hharata. IN’o traces of it are to be found in the hymns of 
the Sigi but it was fully established in the days of the great 
epic In this work the four ages are described at length hy 
Hanumat, the learned monkey chief, and from that description 
the following account has been abridged — 

The K? ita is the age in which righteousness is eternal, when 
duties did not langmsh nor people decline No ejfforts were 
made by men, the frmt of the earth was obtained by their mere 
A^ush There was no mahce, weeping, pride, or deceit , no con- 
tention, no hatred, cruelty, fear, affliction, jealousy, or envy. 
The castes alike in their functions foffllled their duties, were 
unceasmgly devoted to one deity, and used one formula, one rule, 
and one rite Though they had separate duties, they had but 
one Veda and practised one duty . 

In the Treta Yuga sacrifice commenced, righteousness decreased 
hy one-fourth: men adhered to truth, and were devoted to a 
righteousness dependent on ceremonies Sacrifices prevailed 
with holy acts and a variety of ntes. Men acted with an object 
in view, seekmg after reward for their rites and their gifts, and 
were no longer disposed to austerities and to hberaJity from a 
simple feeling of duty. 

In the Dwapara Yuga righteousness was dimimshed by a half. 
The Teda became fourfold. Some men studied four Yedas, 
others three, others two, others one, and some none at alL 
Ceremomes were celebrated in a great variety of ways. Brom 
the declme of goodness only few men adhered to truth, 'When 
men had fallen away from goodness, many diseases, desiWs, and 
calanuties, caused by destiny, assailed them, by which they were 
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severely afflicted and driven to practise austerities Otliers 
desirmfr heavenly bliss offered sacrifices. Thus men declined 
through unrighteousness. 

Tn the Kali Yuga righteousness remained to the extent of 
one-fourth only. Practices enjoined by the Vedas, -works of 
righteousness, and rites of sacrifice ceased. Calamities, diseases, 
fatigue, faults, such as anger, &a, distresses, hunger, and fear 
prevailed. As the ages revolve righteousness declines, and the 
people also decline When they decay their motives grow 
weak, and the general dechne frustrates their aims. — Mmr, 1 
144 

In the K?2.ta Yuga the duration of hfe was four thousand 
years, in the Treta three thousand, in the Dwapara two thou- 
sand. In the Kah Yuga there is no fixed measure. Other pas- 
sages of the Maha-bharata mdicate that the Knta Yuga was 
regarded as an age in which Er^mans alone existed, and that 
Kshatriyas only began to be born in the Treta.” 

YUGAN-PHARA A city in the Panj'ab. A people dwell- 
ing there and in the vicinity 

YUVANAiS^WA. A kmg of the Solar race, father of Man- 
dhat? i. A legend represents this son as being conceived by and 
born of his father 

YUVA-EAJA ^ Young kmg.' The heir-apparent to a 
throne 

YUYUDHAHA A name of Satyaki. 

YUYUTSU A son of Dhnta-rashte by a Yaisya handmaid. 
On the eve of the great battle he left the side of the Kauravas 
and joined the PaTi^avas. WTien Yudhi-sh^hira retired from 
the world he established Yuyutsu in the kingdom of Indiu- 
prastha. 
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A'bdlu-jan= Aswms 
Abdhi-nagari = D waxaka. 
Abhayada, 69. 

Abbimam— Swaba, 
Ab]u-rupa=KaTna 
Abhoga— Varu^za. 
Abhra-matanga— Loka-pala, 
Abbramn-Loka-pala, 
Abhra-pwacha = Rahu. 
Abbrottha=Vajra. 

Ab]a= Brahma, 58. 

Abja-hasta = Agni 
Ab]a-yoni=Braliina, 58. 
A-dharma— NirntL 
Adhuatha— Karwa, 
Adhiratlii=Kania. 

Adhisima— Krzshwa, 70. 
Adhwaryu— Veda 350. 
Adhyaya— Veda 346 
Adi-Kavi = Brahma, 

Adi-parva, igo 
Adityas— Daksha. 
Adu-ja=DeTi 

Adrika— Satyavati, Uparichaia 
Adrz^yanti— Pariwara. 
Adwaita— Madhava. 

Adwaita, 82 
Agasti— Varuwa. 

Agastya— Bhrzgu. 

Aghora=iS'iva 

Aghrai=Pushan. 

Agneyastra— Vi5wa-kanna. 
Agneyi— Angiias 
Agni—Angiias, TwashW, 
Agzu-bh1i= Karttikeya. 


Agnivarzia, 313. 
Agnive^a^Agneyastra. 
Agra-sandhani— Yama. 
Ahamyati, 69 
Ahana=Ushas, 

AM— Indra. 

Ahmagu, 313. 

Ahinara, 70, 

Alunsa= Naia-Narayawa. 
Aid&mddk ) _ 

Ailavila } 

Alla— Puru-ravas 
Aittdii= Indiawi, Matrzfe. 
A-ja=Kama 
AjamicJha, 69. 

Ajyapas— Pitns, 
A-kacha=:Ketu 
Akhiz-ratha = Gane^a. 
Akrodhana, 70. 
Aksha=EavaMa 
Alambusha^Icfavii/jL 
Alarka, 69 
Aiiiaradri=Mera. 

Amarsha, 313 
Amaru— Amaru Pataka. 
Ambika— Chainu?Z(fa 
Ambu-raja= Varmza 338 
Amrzta = Dhan wautari. 
Amrztahara?za = Garu^^a, 
Amurta-rajas— Dhaimaiawya. 
Auala= Agm, Vasu 
Aii-aiiga=:Kama. 
Ananta=Devi 
Ananta-^ayana = Vishwu. 
Auanta = ^irsha— Sesha 
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Au-anya- ja = Kama. 

Anara/iya, 313 
Anarta — Kusa-sthalL 
Anavaiatlia, 69 
Andliaka-npu — Andhaka. 
Andhaka-vrish.?2i — Andhaka. 
Andha tamisra — Naiaka 
Anenas— Ayus, 

Anenas (t'wo), 313, 

Anga — Anu, Champa, Dirgha- 
tamas, Kama, Prithi. 

A agadi — Angada 
*Viiga-i *ij a = Kai utx 
Angaraka = IMangala. 

Aiigirasa=B> jhaspati. 

Anila, 69. 

Anila— Vasu, Vajm. 

Amli = Hanumat 
Animishacliiirya -= Brihaspati. 
Anjana, 313 
An] an a — Loka-pala. 

An]an.eya= Hanumat. 

Ansa— Ailitya. 

Ansu, 70. 

Anupama — Loka-p3la. 

Anuratha, 69 
An-nru = Ani?ia. 

Anusaras = Rakshasas. 
Anusasana-parya, 190 
Anuvaka— Veda 346, 348 . 

Apa — V asu. 

Apaiita — ^Aparanta. 

Aptyas— Tnta 
A rajj va-k.i >2 — Ramaya^z a. 

Ard=iS'aui. 

Araviu, 69 

Archananas— 5yavaswa. 

Ardra— Sandhya^ 313. 

Arha= India 
Arha-pati = Surya 
Aiisb^a— Gandhaiva 106. 
Arl3h^a-nelni = Saha-deva, 1S7, 

- 3 / 3 - 

Ai] ikiya — Sapta-smdhava. 
Arka-sodara — Loka-pala. 

Amzza — Jaiayn, Sampati, Sniya. 
Aru«i— X achiketas, 

Arunoda— Manasa, 


Amshi — Anrva, Chyavana, 75. 
Arvarivat — Puiaha 
Arya=Devi 
Aryaman— Aditya. 

Asani— i8iva, 296, Vajra, 

Asaras = Ralcshasas 
Ash^adhyay5 =JPa?nni. 

Ashiaka — Galava, Veda 346. 
Asliia-karwa= Brahma 57 
Asikni — Sapta-smdhava 
Asi-patra- vana — N araka 
Asita=8'ani 

Asita-dansh^ra = hlakara. 
Asitanga — Bhairava. 
Aalesha-hhava = Ketu. 

Asmaka, 313. 

Asmana = Am?ia. 

Asphnjit = S'ukia. 

Asrama-paiva, 190 
Asra-pas = i>akmis 
Asra-pas = Rakshakas. 

Asrjk-pas = Rakshakas. 

Asnta— Ti i-miirti. 
Asnivindninati — Y ay ati. 

A^nras — ^Dadhyanch 
Asvra, 77 

As\yalayana Brahmana — Brah- 
ma zia 

Asyramedhadatta, 70. 
As\ra-medhilca parva, 190. 
AsAva-pati — Sdvitri. 

As^vlni — ^Aswins 
Aswins — 73, 75, Saranyu. 

Atala — ^Patdla 
Atikaya = Ravana 
Atithi, 313. 

Atithi-g\ra= Divo-dasa. 
Atma-hhu = Kam a 
Anchathya = Dirgha-tamas. 
Audumhara= Yama. 
Aur«avabha— Avataia 34. 
Anrvasiya — Agastya. 
Anttanapadi = Dhniva. 

Avantis — Haihaya. 

Avar a = Devi 
Avastha — ^Vishwu 360. 
Ayana-ghosha — Radha. 

Ay ana— N aray awa. 
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Ayodhya-kaMC?a — Ilam§,ya?ja. 
A5'oni-ja=Sita 
Ayushman — U ttana-pada. 
Ayuta^Tis— 70, 313 

Ba'bhravI=DevL 
Babliru = »Siva. 

Bac^ava mukha— Aurva. 
BadZavaaala — Aui va. 

Baliikas— ^yakala 
Baliu— Aurva. 

Baliu-dara = Vaj ra. 

Balmgava, 69 
Bahuka, 313 
Bahula^wa, 313 
Bahu-5alm = Bhima. 

Bahvrichas — Veda 350. 

Balaja river, 62 
Bala-kawfi?a — ^Ramaya^za. 

Balaki — G^gya 
Balandkara — Bhima. 

Ballala — Bhoja-prahandha. 
Ballava= Bhima, 187. 
Bd?za-hha^^a — Kadambari. 
Ba?za~Tnpura. 

Banga— Dirgha-tamas 
Bashkali — Y ajuavralkya. 

Bhadra — U ta thya 
Bhadra-soma = Ganga 
Bhadra^wa — ^Bwipa, Jambu-d 
Bhaga — Aditya, Daksha, 77, 
Pushan. 

Bhaga-v ad-^ta, 82. 

Bhagavat = 5 iva 
Bhagavati = D e vi 
Bhagnatma = Soma, 

Bhaimi = Damay anti. 

Bhajamana, 70 
Bhaj eratha — Iksh^waku. 

Bhakti — Narada Puiazza 
Bhanu — Satya-bhama 
Bhanumat — Satya-bhama, 313. 
Bharadwaja, 69. 

Bhara?zi — ^Bahu. 

Bhara?zi-bhu= Rahn. 

Bharata, 69. 

Bharata vaisha — Bmpa, Jam- 
bu-d. 


Bhaiati = SaiaswatL 
Bharga, 70 
Bharga-hhtoi, 70. 

Bhai gava = 5 ^ukra 
Bhaskara = Surj^a 
Bhaswati — Surya. 

Bha^fa Narayazm — Ve«i Sanhara 
Bha^^oji Dikshita — Siddhanta- 
kaumudi. 

Bhauma = Mangala. 

Bhava-ja = Kama. 

Bhavani = Devi 
Bhavanmanyu, 69. 

Bhela — Dhan’W'antari. 

Bheruwffa — Y ogini. 
Bhidira=Vajra 
Bhimaratha (t^yo), 69 
Bhima-sasana — Y ama. 

Bhishazza — Bhairava. 
Bhishma-parva, 191 
Bhoja — Krzta-varman 
Bhoja-ka^a — Rukmm . 

Bhramaii = D e vi 

Bhrigu — Aurva, TwashM’, Khv- 
ati, Pz’zthivi, Piatardana, jS'u- 
kra 

Bhrzgus — Krita-virya 
Bhumi, 34. 

Bhumi-ja = Sita. 

Bhumi-putra = Mangala, 
BhUta-nayaki = Devi 
Bhuvana — V iswa-karma. 
Bmdu-sdra — Maurya. 

Biahmo, — ^Bhrzgu 
Bi ahma = N djada, 

Biahma-datta — Ghntachi, Ni- 
kumbha 

Brahmadikas — Su-parwas. 
Brahmanaspati — Twa&h^rz. 
Biahma?zi— Mat? zs 
Brahman- veda — Veda 351. 
Brahmasti a — As%vattham an. 
Brahma- varaha — Brahma- vai- 
varta 

Brahma- vidya—Atharvan, 
Brahma-vrmda, 57. 

Biahmi — 57, Saras wati. 
Bnhadaswa, 313, 
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BrEhadbala, 313 
B? ihad-bhanu — Satya-bhamS,. 
B/"»hadratba — 70, Jara-sandha, 
Maurya. 

B?2haduktba, 313. 

Brihaj - j ataka — \ araba iMibira. 
Brzhaii-jMaiiu — Mann. 
B?7han-iiala = Arjunaj 1 87. 
Brihan NSiadiya Pura?ia — ^Na- 
rada PuriJia. 

Br/haspati — PnthL 
B/vliat— Bkarma-sastia* 

B/ /hatksbatra, 69. 

Buddha, 26, 38, 68. 


Chakora— Chandra-ketu. 

Chakra — Cliakra-varta. 
Chakia-vat^a, 1 , 

Chakra-vala, jLoUloka. 

Chakshas = B? jhaspati 
Cliakshu — Sapta-sindhava. 
Champadhipa = Kar« a. 

Chauchala = Lakslimi. 

Chaftcf ika = De-N^, 

Cha?ic?a — Chdmu7ic7a, De^L 
Chanda— Y ama 

Cb ande^'ff'ara — V ivada Batna- 
kara 

Cliandra-bha^a — jSiainba,^ Sapta- 
sindhava. 

Cliandrabhanu — Satya-bbSina. 


Chandia-chuc^a = Bhairava. 

C uaudraTiaas — Chandra-gupta. 
Chandra-sekhai a = Sfiva. 


Cliara = Mangala. 

Charak-pu] a. — DeTi, 

Caarvi, 174. 

Chatur-anaiia=Bralirai, 57. 
Cuatur-bhu] a = V ishuu. 
CiiatuT-muklia= Brahma, 57. 
Chatur-variia — Var^za.. 
CHaturvedas— Pitrzs. 
Chhaga-ratba — AgnL 
Cbbala, 313 
Cbbidaka = Vajra. 
Chbmna-mastakd = DevL 
Cbirdd = Garuf^a, 
Cbitra-ratba, 65, 69, 70, 13S. 


CMtra-sikbanc2inas — ^Bisbis 
CMtra-vabana — Chitiangada, 
Cbola — Panc?ya. 

CbtuLchu, 313 
Cbyavana — Mada. 

Badbi — D\np£« 

Dahanopa],a= Siirya^kanta. 
Daitya—^uia 
Daitya-guni = ^S'uki a. 

Daivata— Kinikta. 

Daksha— Aditya, Viswa-devas. 
Daksba-35. = DeTi. 

Dakshaya = Ganieva. 

Daksheya = Pa?iini. 

Bakshi— Pazuni. 

Dakshizia— Akati, Arjuna 23. 
Bakshizia = Devi — ^Yaj na 
Dakshiiiasa'pati = Y ama. 

Dala, 313. 

Dama, 77. 

Damaiu — ^S^iva. 

Dambboli = Yaj ra. 

Damodara 3kli5ia — Hanuman- 
Na^aka 

Danava — ^Asura. 

Dazzefa-dhara = Yama. 
Danda^ukas =Ilakshakas* 

Dane?! =s Yama. 

Dantakdra, 162 
Darpaka=Kama 
Daruka= 5 atyaki. 

Dasa — ^Arya. 

Dasa-bbuj a= D evi. 

Dasa-kan^ha = Havana 
Dasa-naiidim= Satya-vati. 
Dasa-ratba — J aiayu, Maurya, 
i?zsbya-5rziLga, 

Dasdrba, 69 
Daseyi = Satya-vati. 

Dasma ) , 

Doamavarebas } 
DasTa=PiisbaiL. 

Dasyu — ^Arya. 

Dattaka— Magba. 
Datteya=Indra 
Deva-bhiiti = GangfL. 
Deva-brahina=a Naiada. 
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Deva-giri— Bhagavata 45, Maya, 
Vopa-deva 

Devaka — Yudhi-sh^liira. 
Deva-kshattra, 69 
Devamit^liuslia, 70. 

Deva mitia=*S'akadya 
Devana Bha^^a— Dattaka Ckan- 
drika, Sm?vti Cliandtika 
Deva-nagari— Saraswati 
Devanam-piya = Asoka. 

Devanika, 313 
Devantaka — E,ava«a 
Deva-parvata= Meru. 

Deva-pati= Indra. 

Beva-rata — 69, 313. 

Beva-sena = J ayanti. 

Beva-si avas — Ekalavya. 

Bevatithi — 70 

Beva- vardhaka — V i5wa-kaiina^ 
Be Vika — Nidagha, Yudki-sli^hira. 
Bhanaka — Knta-virya. 

Bharnis — 36 
Bhanwantan — 69. 

Bhaia — Vasu 
Bhara?ii — Lakshml. 

Bharawi-suta = Sita 
Bhainia — Nara Narayajia, Haris- 
ckandia. 

Bhamia-jna = Tri-ja^a. 
Bhaamya— Bhai ma-sastra. 
Bhlsha?^a — ^B/ ihaspati 
Bhnsh^a-ketu — 69, 313. 

Bknsli^a — Mann 
Bhnti— 313, Viswa-devas 
Bkniva — Vasu 
Bliruvasandhi, 313. 

Bkuma-ketu = Agni, 

Bhun— V IS wa-de vas. 

Bliwani—V iswa-de vas. 
Bhyushitaswa — 3 1 3 
Bidivis = Briliaspati. 

Bilipa, 70, 

Bimkhaka — Hansa. 

Bma-kai a = Siirya. 

Bipaka=Kama 
Blrgha-bahu, 313. 

, Birgha-tamas— Bharadwaja,TJsij. 

69. 


Birgbayus =]Markaw(^eya. 

Bivodasa, 69, 104. 

Bivya-ratna — Chinta-majzi, 

Brau«ayana=AswattIidman 

Bndhaswa, 313 
Brisana = Virocliana 
Bnshadvrati iivei — Bialima- 
varta 

Bro;ia — Jaiita. 

Brow-a-parva, 191. 
Bru-glia«a=Bialima, 59, 
B^llll?^a= Brahma, 59. 

B ruhyu — V aihhoj as, 

B ugdha — Bwipa 
BuA-saha — Naimada. 
Bundu=:Vd&u-deva. 
Bmga-pujd—Be^i 
B ur-vasas — Mudgala. 
Bushyanta, 69 
Bwddasa-kaia ) 

BwSdasaksha ( =^^ 5 rttikeya. 
B wai-matura = Ga?iesa. 
Bwaita—Madhava 
B wai aka = Kusa-sthali. 

B-wi deha=Ga?zesa. 
Bwi-ja—Varwa. 

Bwita — Tnta. 

Bwivida — Bala-iama 41. 

Bya D\nveda— Mti-manjarL 
Byaus = Ushas 
Byava-p?’^thlvl— Byaus. 
Byotana^Ushas. 

Byumat, 69 
Byumayi = Sanjna. 

Ekasr^ngas — Pit? is. 

Eka ta— T nta. 

Gabhastunan = Sui-ya. 
Gabhastunat— Bharata varsha, 
Dwipa, Patala. 

Gada — ^Angada 
Gada — ^Vish?2u 361. 

Gadagadau = Aswms, 
Gada-yitnu= Kama. 

Gadlu — Kusamblia 
Gadhi-ja ) 

Gadlu-nandana ) 
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GaganeswaTa= GrarucZa 
Gaganolmaka=Maiigala. 

Gaia^TOdana \ 

Ga?i-a-iiayaki = Devi. 
Gawa-parvata= Kailasa. 

Ganda- vaha = V ay u. 

Gandha-kdll ) „ . 

Gandha-vati | =Satj-a.vatt. 

Gandiia - mddana — Kula - parva- 
tas 

Gandliarva— Bhaiata - varsta, 
Dvripa. 

Gandhan^as, 99 
Gandharvi Somada— "Crrmila. 
Ganga-ja = Karttikeya 
Ganga-putra = Karttikeya 
Gaaga— Sapta-sindliaTsa 
Gar^abila— V ikramaditya. 
Garga— Kala-yavana. 
Gargya-lialala— Aj ata-^atrn, 
Gargya — Dliarma-sastra, jSiyala, 
Yayati. 

GarTaapatyas— Pitna. 

Garutmaii= GanL^?a. 

Gatu = GandJiarva. 

Ganri— Mandhatri. 

Gantama — ^Knpa 
Gavalgawa ) _ 

Gavalga«i j = San] ay a. 

Gaya— 5 iva 299 
Ghafodthava = Agastya. 
Gha^otkaclla — Alambusha, 
Gbz-ita— Divipa. 

Girisa= 5 ^i^a 
Gisli-pati = haspatL 
Go-kaiJia — Aparanta. 

Gomati— Sapta-siadbava. 
Go-meda — N ava-ratna. 
Go-medaka Dvripa— D^vipa 
Gonai diya = Patanj all, 
Gowikaputra = Patanj all. 

Gopa — Ganplyanas 
Gopi-natha — Kauttika-sarvaswa 
Gk>tama — Elripa. 

GrahadLara = Dhruva 
Graha-raja^: Surya. 
Grantliika=Nakala, 187. 


G? idliu=Kdina. 

GntSTi = Ka,ma 
Guhya — ^Tn-mtirtL 
Gnpta-chara = Bala-xama. 

Haihayas— Bafin 
HaiinaYati=DevL 
Hala, 41 * 

Hala= Bala-rama 
Halayudha Bliai^a — Abhidliana. 
Hansa-valiaiia=Bralima 57 
Hanuslias = Bakshasas. 
Hara-^ekliara= Ganga 
Hari-chandana — ^Panclia-vrikslia. 
Hanta, 313. 

Hlnta— Chyavana, 75. 
Han-varsha — Dwipa, Jambu-d, 
Harj’aswa — Galava, (tliree) 313- 
Harsh a Vikramaditya — KaJi- 
daaa, Nava-ratna 
Hastina-pura— Bala-rama, 
ba. 

Hatakeswara— Patala. 
Havishmats — Angiras. 
Haya-griva, 36 
Hayas, 162 
Haya-sixas — Aurva. 
Haya-yahana— Revanta 
Hema Chandra — ^Ahhidhana 
Hemadri — Bhagavata Purawa, 
Mem 

Hema-mala — ^Yama 
Heramba =s Ga^iesa. 
Hiina-pa?i«;?^ — Loka-paJas. 
Hira = Lakshmi. 

Hiran-maya— Dwipa, Jambu-d. 
Hirawya-kasipu, 37, jSfisu-pala. 
Hira?iyaksha, 37. 

Hira?2yanabha, 313 
Hladini — Sapta-smdhava. 
Hradiii=Vajia. 

Hraswaroma, 313 
Hridika, 70, ^Sata-dhanvan. 

: Huta-bhuj = Agni. 
Hutasa=Agni. 

Ichchha-vasu= Kuvera. 
Idduinati — ^Aja 
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Ijy a = B?'^^laspati. 

Ikshu — Dwipa. 

Ikshwakus — Tryaruwa 
11 a — Su-dyumna 
Ilavila, 313 

Ila-vrita — D-wipa, Gandha-ma- 
dana, Jambu-dmpa 
Ilusha— Ka\ asha. 

Indira = Lakshmi. 

Indra — 64, 74, 75» Bur-vasas, 
Twasll^r^, Krauncha. 

Indra -dwipa — Bharata -varsha 
In dra-pramati — Ma?it;?Tikeya. 
Indra-prastha, 186 
Indram— Ma tns 
Indrasena ( — sena) Nala. 

Indrejya = Bnhaspati. 

Indu-j a= Narmada. 

Ira-ja=Kama 

Iravat — Airavata, Arjnna, Uliipi 
Iravati — Pnthi, Sapta-sindiiava 
isani= Devi 
l 5 a-saklii = Kuvera. 

Ishma=Kama 
IsL^ipaclias = Bolcsliasas. 

I5V ara K? islina — Sankliya-kari- 
ka 

l 5 wari=Devi 

Jagad-dhatrj = Devi 
Jagad-gaini= Devi 
Jagad-ganii = Manasa. 

J agad-isa — Hasy arwava. 
Jagan-mata = Devi 
Jagan-natha, 62 

Jagan-natba Tarkalankara — Vi- 
vada Bhangarwava. 

Jalianaka = Maha-pralaya. 

Jahnu, 69 
Jala — ^Dwipa 
Jaladlii-ja= Lakshml 
J ala-kantara = V ayu. 

Jala-mui tti =: /Siva 
Jala-pati=Va^a9^a, 338. 

J ala-i*iipa = Makai a 
J ambha-bkedm — J ambba. 
Jambhala-datta — Vet 5 la Pancba- 
vinsatl 


Jambii-nadi— Sapta-sindbava. 

J anaka — Y aj naw'alkj'^a 
Janaka-piira= Mithila. 

Jara — J ara-sandba 
Jams — iS'amba. 

Jarasandba-jit = Bbima. 

J arat-kam — ^Astika. 

Jaritan— Jarita 
Jasxu*i=Vajra. 

Jata — Haibaya. 

J a^a-dbara = /S'lva. 

Jata-vedas = Agni. 

Jaya, 313 

Jaya-deva — Prasanna-Bagbava. 
J ay a- dhwa j a — Talaj angba- 
Jajm — YogmI. 
Jaya=yudbi-sb«biia, 187. 
Jayad-bala = Saba-deva, 1 87. 

J ayani = J ayantl 
Jayaiita= Bbima, 1S7. 

J ayanti — ^ukr a, 

Jayasena, 69 
Jaya-sena=Nakxila, 187. 

Jbaj bodari = Satya-\ ati. 
Jbasbanka = Ann uddha. 
Jibma-yodhili = Bbima. 

Jimiita, 69 
Jisb7m= Indra 
Jiva = Bnbaspati. 

Jndiia-kawc^a — Veda 345 
jAvala-muldii — Piiba-stbana. 
Jyamagha, 69 
Jyotir-lmgam — Lingam. 

Jyotir wara — Dhuiia-samaga- 

ma 

ICabandba — Rahu. 

Kacbcbbapa — Nidbi. 

Kadraveya — Kadru. 

Kadvat — Ka 
Kaka-dbwaja = Anrva 
Kakudmati — Pradjnimna. 
Kala=:jSfiva, Bbairava, Viiadba, 
Vi5wa-devas, Yama 
Kalakeli= Kama 
Kalangani= Satya-vati. 
Kalanjara=jS^iva 
Kdlan j ai i = D e vl 
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Kalanknra = Kan^a 
Kala-purusha — ama 
Kalas — Pitns. 

Kalasi-suta = Agastya. 

Kdla-sutra — Naraka 
Kala-yavana — 167, <S'yala. 

Kali — !Nala. 

Kallchl— Y axna. 

Kali-ghd^ — ^Piiha-sthana 
Kali-kilraka = Narada. 

Kalinda — Kalmdi, Yamuna 
Kalindi-kar 5 ha ;2 a = Bala-rama 
Kalinga — Anu, Dirgha tanms 
Kalpa-\ 1 iksha — Panclia-'v ? ikslia 
Kalya?? a — Kalinas. 

Kama— Vich, Tw'W'a-devaa. 
Kama-chaTiu= Garu^/a. 
Kama-duh= Kama-dbenu. 
Kima-kala J 
Klma-patni f =RatL 
Klraa-pnya ' 

Kamikhj I = Devi, Kalika Pu- 


ra?2a. 

Kamala= Lak'diml. 

Kamalakara — Nimaya - smdhu 
K amala-youi = Brabml 
Kamaua = Kama, 

Kimarupa Tirtba — KlLkl Pu- 
ra?ia. 

Klma-rlpiu — Vidyl- dbara. 
Kania-sutras — Y iitsyayana. 
Kruulyus = Garufi'a. 

Klmi=:Rati 


Kim-pala = Bala-rama . 
Kimya— Pm a-viata. 

Veda 34S 
Kandaslra— Indra. 


Kanc?ilcl — Veda 34S. 
Kamna= Kar?? a, also = Y y? =5a 
Kama ) ^ ^ ^ 

Kanja-ja (= Brahma 58. 

Kanj ana = Kama, 
Kanka^Yudhi-sbfbira, 187. 


Ka^t taka = Makara. 
Kaiitu=Kama. 


Kanwa- sakhi — .Satapatba - brali- 
mana 

Kaiiyi=I>eYL 


=E.ama. 


Kapala— Bhairava. 

KapaJa-malin = S\yq>, 
Kapalini=Devi 
Kapila— Loka-palas. 

Kapi-piabbu 
Kapi-ratha 
Kapi^eya — Kapisa 
Kapi-vaktra = Kai ada 
Karambhad = Pushan. 

Karambhi, 69, 

Karburi=DevL 
Karburas = Raksbasas. 

Kardama — Anginas, Dakslia 77. 
Kare?tu-mati — N akula. 

Kan muldia=:Gaw-e5a 
Kaniia-ka?z£fa — eda 345. 
Karma-saksbi = Sury a. 
Karaia-moti = DevL 
Karwa-parva, 19 1. 

Kar/tl — U grasena. 

Kar/iikacbala = jMeru. 
Karpura-manjari — Baja AS^ekbara. 
Karptira- tilaka — Y ogini. 
Kaisb?zi= Kama. 

Karttikeya — Kraiin cba. 

Kara = V mva-karma. 

Klrur — ^AS^alivabana 
Karasba — Danta-vakra, Manu 
Kisa, 69 

Kasenimat — Bbarata - varsba, 
Bmpa 

Kasi — ^Amba. 

Kasiraja, 69 
Kajyapa — Gandhar^^a 
Katyayaiu=DeYl, Yajuawalkya. 
Kaumari — Karttikeya. 
Kaumudika — ^Y o gmi, 

Katmapas = Rlksbakas, 
Kausalyl— Dasaratha 
Kausbitaki ) Agastya, Lopamud- 
Kausitaki ) rl, 
Kau5iki=De\i, Satya-vatk 
Kaufilya — Cba^akya. 

Kauveii, 174, 

Kavi - karna - pnra — Chaitanya, 
Chandrodaya. 

KaTi=jS'iikra, Swadba. 
Kavya=ASfukra. 
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Pitris. 


,s, ) 

Kavyas, ) 

Kaya— Ka, 

Xelikila=Ilati. 

Ke^a=Varu?ia 338. 

Ke^aii — Hanumat, 

Ke^ini— Sagaia, Asamanjas. 
KetiZ'indla— D'wipa, Jambu-dwi- 


pa. 

Ketu-matl— Kaikasi. 

Ketumat, 69 
Khagesvrara = Garui?a. 

Kham^a— Veda 346. 

Khandapawi, 70 
Kha?w3?a-paraau = Parasu-rama. 
Kha?ici?ava — Agni. 

Kha-pura = Saubha. 

Kharba— Nidhi 
Kbar was = V alakbilyas. 
Khasatmajas — Khavas. 
Kbechara— Vidy a- dhara, 
Khetaka — ^Bala-rama 41. 
Khuikira—Kba^wanga, 

Kbyati— Laksbmi 
KilsJa-pas = Pi.aksbasas. 
Kim-punisha-dwipa — Dwipa, 
Jambtt-d 
Kinkira=Kama 
Kin-nara-dwipa—Dwipa. 
Kirati=Devi= Ganga. 
Kiritm=Visb?iu. 

Kirtiman— U ttSaa-pada. 
Kiahkmdbya-kaw^a — Ramayana 
Kitaya—Ul^a, 

Kona=^aiii. 

Konkana— Renuka. 

Kratha, 69. 

Kratu— Vi^wa-devas. 
Kiatu-dwishas = Daityas, 
Kiauncha-dwipa— Dwipa, 
Kravyad— Agni, Raksbasas. 
Kmafiwa, 313 
K^^3b^^a= Draupadi. 
Knsbwarkavi— Kan^a-badha, 
Knsbwa-mwra — Prabodba Chan- 
drodaya 
Knta, 313 

K? 4ta.dbwaja--Ke5i*dbwa3a. 


Kntanta = Y ama 
Kntaiatba, 313. 

Knti, 313 
Kntirata, 313, 

K7’^tti■vasas = Siysl 
Kroda=/Saiii 

Krodha— Bhairaya, Daksba77. 
Krosbin — Angada 
Krosh^u, 69. 

Krumu — Sapta-sindbava. 
Rrura-dris ) _„ 
Knira-lochana J 
Ksbama— Pulaha. 

Ksbapa^as Raksbasas. 
Kshattra-vriddhi—Ayus, 69. 
Ksbema-dbanwan, 313 
Kshemaka, 70. 

Kshemaii, 313. 

Ksbira—Dwipa, 

Kshirabdbi- tanaya = Laksbmi 
Ksbiti = Maha-pialaya. 

Kubha— Sapta-sindbava 
Kubja, 166 
Kucfmala— N araka. 
Ku-jassDevi 
Kiib5a=Va3ra. 

Kumara = Rarttikeya, 

Kumaraka — D wipa 
Kumajra-Bu = Ganga, 
Kumbba-sambbava = Agastya 
Kumbbina^ 1 — Lavaw a 
Kuinnda— Dig-gaja, Loka-pala. 
Kumuda-pati = Soma. 

Kunda— Nidbi. 

Kujw, 313. 

Kunj ara = Agastya. 
Ktinjaiarati—^arabba. 

Kunti, 69. 

Ku-pati — Bbairava. 

Kara — Vuwa-devas, 

Kura-vatsa, 69. 

Kusa — Dharmarawya 
Kuja- dbwaj a — V edavati. 
Ka^a-dwipa — ^Dwipa. 

Ku^amba— Gadbi. 

Ku^a-nSibba — Gbntacbi, Kanya- 
knbja, Vayu. 
Kasa-rava—Maitreya. 
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Kusika, 74 
Ku^a-3a =D^07^a. 

Kn-tanu = Kuvera. 
Kutliiiini — ^Dharma-sSstras 
Kuvalaya^wa, 69 


Laglm— Dharma-sastra. 
Lakhima-devi — Vivada Chandra. 
Lakshnla?^a (author) — ^Sarada- 
tilaka. 

Lakshmi-pati = V ishTiu. 
Lalita-vistara — Gathas 
LaTnba-kania= Gawesa. 

Lambodai a = Ga?ie5a 
Lanka-dahi= Hanumat 
Lavawa — Dwipa 
Likhita — Dharma-^astra, iSfan- 
kha 

Linga— Bhngu 
Lochana — V iswa-devas. 

Lohita = Mangala 
Loha-daraka, | 


- INaraka. 


Loha-sanku, 
Loka-chakshuh = Siirya. 
Lokdkshi— Dharma-sastra. 
Loka-mata = Lakshml 
Lola=LakshniL 
Lopa-mudra — Agastya . 


Alada = Y aruTidnt 
M adamhara — Loka-pSlas 
Midhava— J aumniya. 
Mildhavacharya — Sarva-darsana- 
sangraha. 

Madhavi—Galava. 

]Madhu — Layawa. 
^ladhu—Mathura, 69. 
Madhii-dipa= Kama. 

Madhn-pnya = Bala-rSma. 
Matlhn-sudana — Kai^ahha. 

ladhu-vana — Mathura. 
Madhyandina-sakhS — ^ 5 atapatha- 
hrah-ma^m * 

Madira — KadamharL 
Madravas — iswa-devas. 
Magha-bhava= jS'ukra. 
Mahi-bhadia— Mauasa. 

Maha — ^Bhairava. 


Maha-chanda — Y ama. 

Mahadh?^ti, 313. 

Maha-kali = De vi. 

Mahamm = Devi 
Maha-maya = Devi 
Maha maya — Batala. 

Malia-naraka — Nai aka 
Mahandeva — Swb. 296. 
Maha-padma — Loka-palas, Nid- 
hi. 

Maha-padma Nanda — Chandra- 
gupta. 

Maha-prasthanika Parva, 192. 
Maharajika — Ga?ia. 

IVIaha-raurava — Naraka. 
Maharoman, 313. 

Mahasuri = Devi. 

Mahaswat, 313 
Mahatala — Patala. 

Maha-vichi — Naraka 
Maha-virya= SanjnS.. 

Maha-virj^a = Stirya 3 1 3. 
Mahesa=i?iva. 

Mahes'w ari = De^ 

Mahesvrari — Mat?*^s 
IMahisha-mardini = D evi. 
Mahishmati— E,ava?za. 

Mahi-suta = Mangala 
Maitra-varuwi = Agastya 
Makara— Nidhl 
Makara-ketu = Kama 
IMalaya-gandhini — Y oginl 
Malini — Visravas. 

Malla-iiSga= V atsy ayana. 
Mamata — ^Brihaspatx 
Mamata— Dirgha-tamas. 
Mamateya = Dirgha-tamas. 
^lammaia BhaWa — Kavya Pra- 
kara. 

Mana= Agastya 
Manasas— Pitris. 

ISIanasyu, 69. 

Manavas — ^Manu-sanhita^ 
Manda= 5 'anl 
Mandakmi * Ganga. 

^landa-pala — Janta, 

Mandara, 36 

Mandara — ^Pancha-vnksha. 
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^ra?ZG?avi, 47. 

Mawi-bliitti — ^S^esha. 

Jkla?a-chaka — Chandra-kanta. 
^layii-dwipa — /S'esha. 

Mawi-gi Iva = Kuvera 
Ma/zi-maudapa-^esha 
Ma?zi-pura — Arjuna 23, Babhni- 
vahana 

Maao- j a = Kama 
Manu Savamx — Chliaya 
Maja=Kama. 

Marichi— Agnishwattas. 
Marjani— Y oginL 
Marka?i6;?eya— Angiras. 
]\Iarttanci?a — Aditi, 

Maru (two), 313. 

Marud-vndlia — Sapta-sindhava 
Maruta — Maruts. 

Marati= Hanumat. 

Manit-putra— Hanumat 
Maruts— DitL 
Maratwan «» India 
Matali— YaylLti. 

Matali— YoginL 
Matsya — Upanchara 
Matsyodari = Satya-vati 
Matangi=DevI. 

Maudgalya — Mudgala, 

IMauryas — Asoka, Chandra-gup- 
ta 

Mausala-parva, 191. 

Maya— PataJa, 

Maya, 189 
Maya-suta = Kama. 

Mayi=:Kama 
Mayu raj a = Kuvera. 

Mayus= Km-naras. 

Medas— Kaiiabha 
Medhatithi— Asanga. 

Medhavm, 7a 
Megba-vabana = Indra 
Mebatnu— Sapta-sindhava 
Mekala, Kyr , 1 

Mekala-kanya, 

Mena — Apama 
Meru— JSisbabba. 

JNIinaksbi — Kuvera. 

Minaratba, 313. 


Misraka-vana ^ Swarga. 
Mitakshara — Su-bodbml 
Mitra — Aditya, Daksba 78, Va- 
m7ia. 

Mitra-misra — ^Vira Mitrodaya 
Mithila — Nimi 
Mitrasaha — Kalmlsba-pada 


=Devi. 


Mrida, ^ ] 

Mr2c?aiu, ) ■" 

M?idu, 70, 

Mnganka s= Soma. 
Mraga-^iras — Sandbya, Yajna 
Mrikanda— Markawc^eya. 
Mrjttikavati — Bboja 
Mritynn j aya = 5iva. 


Mubira = Kama. 

Mukta-kesi = Devi. 

Mukunda = V lsb;^u — Nidlu. 
Malaka, 313. 

Mu?ic?a = Ketu — Cbamnwda. 
Muwc?a-inala, 299 
Muni, 106. 

Mura — Chandra-gupta 
Muraai Misra, ) Anargba Rag- 
Muraxi Kanaka, ) bava. 
Murmura •= Kama 
Mum, 163, 167, 174. 

Musala, 41 
Musali = Bala-rama. 


Nabbaga, 313 . 

Nabbaga — ^Rlanu. 

Nabbas, 313. 

Nabbas-cbara = V idya-dbara. 
Nabbi — ^JSisbabba. 

Nabbi-j a = Brahma., 58 
N adi-deha — N andi 
Nadi- j a ■= Bbisbma. 
Ndga-dwipa — Bbarata-varsba, 
Bwlpa, 

Ndga-ku7Xf^ala, 299. 
Ndga-malla — Loka-pala. 
Naga-natba, ) 
Naga-natbe^a, ] 

Ndgantaka— Garndti 
Nsga-pasa — Y aruwa. 

Nagas — Gandbaivas, Janamc- 
3aya. 
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Nagnajit, 162. 

N aigama — Nirukta* 

Naigliaiiiaka — ^Nirukta. 
Nakshatra-natha^ Soma 
Nakskatras— Daksha 77 
N aktaackar as = Rakskasas 
Nala, 313 

N almi— Sapta-siadkaTa 
Nanda— Nidki, 

Naiida Pa?2f/ita — Dattaka Mi- 
mausa, Taijayanti, 

Xandaka — Visluiu, 361. 

Xandana — Indra 127, Kama. 
Xandini — Dilipa, Vasisk^ka. 
Xandirardkana, 313 
X arada— U tatky a. 

Xlradiya Bkarma-sastra — Xa- 
rada. 

Xara-Xarayawa — Badari, Dam 
bkodkkava 
Xarantaka — RavaTia. 

Xara-raja « Kuvera. 

Xava-ratka, 69, 

XarSyajia, 78 
Xan-kavacka, 313. 

Nanskyaikta — Manu 
Nasat^as = A^wins 
N avcircki = Mangala 
Xayaki— Y ogini 
Xetra-yoTU « Indra. 

XickakrUj 70 
Xidhana — Xidku 
Xidki, 174. 

Xigkna — ^Prasena. 

Xikara— Xidki. 

X ikaska — Pi^itasanas. 
Xikaskatmajas 
X’lkiimbha— BhanumatTj 313 
Xilakan^ka Bka^^a — ^Vyavakara 
ilayukka. 

Xila— Xidhi 
Xila-vastra — Bala-rZina. 

Ximi — Janaka, Kskemaka. 
Xmusha— Ximi. 

Xiramitra, 70, Kskemaka, Xa- 
kula, 

Xir-jara— Amnta. 

Xir-riti— Loka-palas 


Nir-vriti, 69 
Ni^akara** Soma. 

Nlsa^ka — ^Bala-rama, 41. 

Niskada — Pntki 
Niskadka (King) 313. 

Nmimkka— D evi 
Xitala — Patala 
Xiti-gkoska — BnkaspatL 
Niti-sataka— -Bkartn-kari 
Xitya=Devi 
Xitya=Manasa 
Xitya-yanvani— DraupadL 
Xri-ckakskas = Rakskakas 
Xr^ckakskllsk, 70. 

Xr^ga — ^Dkriskta-ketn, Manu. 
Xr^- jagdkas = Rakskakas 
Xrzpanjaya, 70. 

X y akska = Parasu-rSma 
Xyaya-bkaska— Vatsyayana. 

Ogka, 163 

Oskadhi-pati = Soma 

Padma— Nidki. 
Padina-lanckkana= DevL 
Padma-nabka T iskniu 
Padmayati = Manasa 
Paknaya = Paklava 
Paila — ^Indra-pramati 
Pai^kinasi — Dkarma-^astia. 
Pajra— Kakshivat 
Pajnya— -Kakskivat. 

Paladas = Rakskakas. 

Palalas = Rakskakas 
Palankaskas = Rakskakas. 

Panck ali = DraupadL 
Panckami= DraupadL 
Pancka-vinsa — PraucHia Brak- 
ma7£a 

PanckSyudka isk?iu. 

Pa?i^?ya, 162 
PangusjS'ani. 

Pankti-griYa= Ravaraa. 
Pannaga-nasana— Garu£?a. 
Pansula — Kkai^^anga. 

Pantk 3 na — Xai aka 
Parama — Tn-murti. 

Paramesk^a =; Brahmi 
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Parangada = Ardlia-nail 
Paran-ja — India 127. 

Para’v am— Karttik^ya, 
Paravrat, 69 

Panj ataka — Pancha-vnTcslia 
Panpatra — Knla-parvatas, 313. 
Panplava, 70. 

Parivita, 57 

Pai lyatia— Knla-parvatas. 
Par^i^a — Bhoja 
Plrshati= Draupadx 
Parsh?ii=Kunti 
Parushm — Sapta-sindliav a 
Parushya — India 127. 

Parvan — Bahu 
Pasa — 5 Iva 299 
Pasa-kh? ^t = V anijta. 
Pa^i=Yama 
Pasnpata— Arjnna 22. 
Pa5u-pati=/S'iva 
Patala, 37. 

Paulasty a = Knvera. 

Pauloma — Kalaka. 

Paulomi= IndraJiL 
Pauwc^iaka, 168. 

Pavaka— Agni. 

Pavamana — Agni. 
Pavamanya— Veda 351. 
Pavana- vy adlu — U ddhava. 
Pavani— Sapta-smdhava 
Pavi=Vajia. 

Phala ;= Bala-rama. 

Phenapas— Pitres. 

Phena- valnn = Vaj ra. 

Pij a vana— Paij avana. 

Pinaka — iS^iva. 

Pinga=Devi 
Pingala— Loka-pala. 
Pi5una=Narada 
PitalDdlii = Agastya. 

Pitha — 162. 

Pi^ha-stMna— Kulika, Purawa 
Pitn-pati = Yama 
Piy iiska = Anmta 
Piyada5i=A5oka 
Plakslia dwipa — Dwipa 
Plakshaga — Sapta-sindhava 
Playoga — Asanga. 


Prablid=AIaka 
Prabhakara — Soma 302. 

Prabhanu — Satj^a-bhaioa 
Prabhasa — Vasu 
Piachetas — N aru7ia 
Pradunabarhis — Prachetas, Sa- 
vaiwd 

Piachinvat — 69 
Prachyas— Cbaudra-gupta 
Praghasas =Baksliakas. 
PjLag-jyotisba — Aditn 
Pi abai sbaiia = Bndha 
Prahlada— N i vata-kavacha 
Pian^n— Mann 
Prasena — J ambava t 
Prasenajit — Jamad-agni, 313. 
Prama — Veda 348 
Prasusruta, 313 
Prasuti — Swadba, STvalia 
Pratibandbaka, 313 
Pratibbann — Satya-bhama 
Pratiksbattra, 70. 
Prati-inaxgaka= Saublia 
Pratipa — A^antanu 
Prati-sb^liana — Puru-ravas. 
Prati-ymdhya, 96, 1S8 
Pratyuslia — ^Vasu, Vi^wa-kanna. 
Pravira, 69. 

Pieta-raja= Yama 
Prsshada^wa, 313. 
Prethu-laksha— Cbampa. 
Prithu-mvas, 69 
Priti=Ilati. 

Priti-j usba = Usha. 

Pnya madbu = Bala-r^a 
Pii3»’am-vada = Vidya-dhara 
Pnya-vrata — Daksha 76, Dbm- 
va. 

Pulaha— Kaidama 
Pulaka = Gandbai \ a 
Pulakanga — Varu^ia 338. 

Pulastya — Dhanna-^astra 
Puloma — 74, Kalaka 
Puloman — 74, India 126 
Pu?ic?arika — Dig-gaj a, Loka-pii- 
las, 313. 

Pime&ra— Dirgha-tamas 
Puwya-janas — Knm-stbali. 
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Pujiva-janas = Yalcshas. 
Pura-jyotis— Agni. 

Purandara = India 
Pumliotra, 69 
Purukiitsa, 106, 313. 

Pnrumilha— Syavaswa 
Puru-ravas — i 5 wa-de vas. 
Pur\*a-ganga = Is armada^ 

Pubhan — Aswins 

Pushan, 77 . I 

Puslikara, 57 . 

Pabhkara d^vlpa— Dwipa 
Pushkara-srajaii = Aswins 
Pushkaja— Varu;za, 337 
Pushpa danta-Dig-gaja, Katy- 
ayana, Loka-pala 
Pushpa-dhanns =Kaina 
Puskpa-giii— VaruTia, 33 S. 
Puslipa-ketana = Kama 
Pushpa-mitra — Y avanas 
Pushpa-sara = Kama 
Pushpotka^a— Kutsa, Visiavas. 
Pusliya, 313 

Put — Manda-pala, Prithi 
Puti-mrittika— I^araka 
Put-kari— 'BkogayatL 
Put-kM— Saiaswata. 

Piaga'la^a — Pati 
Paga-v? iiita=Kama 
Pagliunaudana Blla^^aclla^ya 
Baya Tat^a, Yyavaliaia Tat- 
'ssa 

Eagliu-pati— Raghu 
Paivata— Ku^a-sthalL 
Raja— India 126 
Raj a-ra j a = Kuveia 
Edj atsius — Yayatn 
Rajas— Puia?ia 246 . 

Raja-^ekhaia — Bala Ramayan,a — 
PrdclLi;zf?a Pd?ic?ava. 
Raja&i=Be\x 
Raja-suya, 186, 

Raj atacLri =Kailasa 
Ptaj'ata-dyuti = Hamunat. 

Raji— Ayus. 

Raj o-guna— Tii-muiti. 

Raka — ^Vlsravas. 


Rakshaka — Asuia. 

Rakshasendia = Kuveia. 
Bakta-danti = BevL 
Bakta-paksha = GarucZa. 
Bakta-pas = Rakshasas. 
Bakta-vija — Devi 87 
Bama, 1 
Bamana, f 

Bama-deva — idvau-lSIoda 
Bamkha — Ayus 

BamyaJia — Dwipa, Jambu-dwi- 
pa 

Bantmara, 69 
Basa— Sapta-sindhava. 

Bi asat ala'~~~P at al a 
Basayana = Gai uc?a 
Basmipas — Pit? is 
Bata-naiicha = Kama 
Batbantaia-kalpa — Biabma Vai- 
vaita 

Bathastba — Sapta-sindhava. 
Batbaviti— ^S^yavSswa 
Batha-y atia — J agan-natlia. 
Batbi-taia — Angii as 
Batna-gaibba = Kuveia. 
Batnakara— Vivada Tattdava, 
Batna-sauu = Meiu 
Batna-varsbuka — Pusbpaka 
Batn-cbaias = Rakshasas 
Baudia^wa— 69, Ghritacbi. 
Bauhmeya = Budha. 

Baurava— Nai aka 
Bava?ia— Y edavati. 

Bava?ia-hrada — Manasa, 

Bava?ii — ^Rava?ia 
Ravi-nandana= Su-griva. 

Eei i 

Kevata, } 

Bevil— Kama, Rati, Narmada 
jBjbhu — ^Kumaxas. 
jBjTbhuksba = India 
Ezbhus— Aryans, Twasb^rj. 
i2zcha, 70. 

jBiclias — Angiras, Viddha-/8a- 
labhaujika 
jBzcMka— Galava. 
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i 2 iddIu=Devi 
JSij u-kaya = Karttikeya 
i^jjisha — Naraka. 
iJ^ks — Veda 346 
i^inantaka = Mangala 
i?^ksha— 69, 70, Kula-parvatas, 
Samvara«.a, i?^sIIL 
313 ’ 

iZitadhwaja, 69, 
i^iteyu— 69 
i2^tuJlt, 313 
Rochana— Vi5^a-devas 
Kodhana = Budha. 

Budha 
Rohit, 57 

Rohita^ya — Agrd, Ham-ckan- 
dra, 313. 

Ruchaka, 69 
Ruchi — ^Aktlti, Yajna 
Rudra — Bhairava, Daksha 
Rudra Bha^^a — Sr2ngara Tilaka 
Rudra-deva — Y ayati-chantra. 
Rudia/ii=DevI 

Rula-parvatas, Samvarawa, i?«s]n. 
Rakmakavacha, 69. 

Rukmiwi — Lakskml 

Rxunawyat— Jamad-agnijReTiuka 

Rupa^tra = Kama 

RiunTa=Aru?za 

Rupa — Vidagdha MadJiava 

Rum — Bhaii a va 

Rumka, 313 

Rushadgu, 69. 

Sabha-parva, 19 1 
/S'aclii — Kutsa 
Sada-dana — Loka-pala. 
Sada-gata=Vayu 
Sada 5 wa=AS'iva 
Sadhya — Sadhyas. 

Sabasra-kii awa = Surya 
Sahasraksba — Indra 
Sabasra-nama — Visb?4u 361, 
SaliasrSnika — U dayana 
Sahlsb7^u — Pulaha, 

Sabya — ^Kula-parvatas 
Saiudbavas — Jayad-ratha, 
/S'aineya = Satyaki 


Sainbikeya = Rahu 
iSainyas — Garga 
Sairibba = S-\varga 
Sairmdhri=: Diaupadl 
iS'aka-d\^ ipa — D wipa 
Sakakola — Naraka 
Sakala — Madra 
i^akam-bhan = DevL 
Sbikan = ^Salivahana 
iS'akbala-^akha — Pi ati^akhy a 
/Sakiui — Lanka 
iSakra-dhanus — India 127 
iSakra-dJiwajottliana — Indra 127. 
/S^ta — Kalika Puia^za 
iSakti-dhara = Karttikeya. 

/Sbktn — Para^ara 

^akuni — ^Dur-yodhana, 69, 1S6. 

/Sakyas — Cbandra-gupta . 

iSalankSyana = N andi 

Salatura — Pa^^lnl 

>Sali-mka — Maui ya 

/Salmala^dwipa — ^Dwipa. 

/S'almali — Naraka 
iS^alinalin = GarucTa 
Salottariya = Pamni 
>Sb.lya-paTva, 191. 

^Samana = Yama 
<Sbmani-&hadas = Rakshasas. 
Samanga — ^Asliifrivaki a 
jSbmantaka = Kama. 
Samanta-panchaka — Parasu- 
rama 

Sama Raja Dikslnta — Dhurta- 
naitaka, aS^iI Dama Charita 
iSambba — Vajra. 

Sambbuta, 313. 

ASb.mbbu — V edavati 
jSTami-garbba — S amL 
Samin, 70. 

Sanmati — Kratu 
Sampratapan a — N araka 
Samudra-cliuluka = Agastya. 
Samudraru = Setu-baudha. 
Samudraru = Timm 
Samvarawa, 69 
SamvaraTia — Kura. 

Samvarfca — Dbaima-^astra, Ma- 
rutta, Avataia, 36 
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Samvarttaka -- Atirva, Bala-ra- 


ma 

Samyati, 69. 
Sanaka— Loka 
Sananda — ^Loka. 


Sanat= Brahma, 


Sanat-kumara — ^Loka 


SaadhyS-halas = Bakshasas. 
Sandhva— Kalika Purawa. 

Saa^A ?Yuga. 
Sandhyan^a, ) ^ 

Sandipam, 166 — Panchajana 
San gata— Maury a. 

Sauhara — Bhairava 
Sanliara= Maha-pralaya. 
Sanhata— Naraka. 
Sanhatas^a, 313 


^Sfani— Gawe^a, Ja^ayu. 
5'am-prasu= Chhaya. 

Sanjaya, 313 
Sanjivana — I^’araka 
;S'ankaTa DiksMta— Pradynmna- 
vijaya 

Sankasy a— -Kusa-dh^a] a. 

( Dharma-sastra. 
^'ankha, | 

^anklianabha, 313 
jSankhayana Brahmawa — Biah- 

Sankshepa jS'ankara-vijaya — 
/S'ankaxa V 
SsmkvL — Nava-ratna. 

Sannati, 69 
Sansara-guru = Kama 
iSanta—^ishya-muga, 

Santana— Pancha-vriksha 
iS'antanava= Bhishma 
Santati, 69 
iSanti-parva, 19 r. 

Sapta-j ihva = Agni. 

Saptarchi =Sam, 
iS'ani-bhu = Karttikeya, 
i^arada = SarasTvatL 
(S'arad’W'ata = Krapa 
SarasTifati— Kavasha 
Saraswati (river)— Brahmarartta. 
Sara-vana — Nandifia. 

Sarayn, Saryu— Sapta sindhava. 


Sarisr^kta — J arita 
/S'arkara-bhiimi — Patala. 
j^arngi-deva— Sangita-ratnakara 
iSarngika — Jarita 
S&mgm ) 

Samgi-pam, ) 

Sarojin = Brahi^a 
Sarparati= Garuc?a 
Sarpa-sattrin = Janamejaya, 
Saipis — ^Dmpa 
Saxvabhaiuna, 69 
Sarva-bhamna — ^Dig-gaja, Loka- 
p^a 

Sarvaga — ^Bhima 
Sarvak^a, 313 
Sarva-kama — i 3 itu-par?ia. 
Sarva-mangala = D evi 
Sarva-medha — V iswa-kanna 
S'arvawi=DevL 
SarvStma — Tn-miirti. 

Sarvatraga — Bhima 


Sarva-varman — Ka-tantra. 
iS'aryata — Chyavaua 
^aryati — Haihaya 
jSh.ryati=Man.tL 
^Sa^abindu, 69. 
jSa^a-dharman — Maurya. 
Sasartu — Sapta-smdhava. 
^sujlyasl — Syavaswa, 

5 aswata, 313 
fS'aswatas = Vy asa 
^^atadyumna, 313. 
iSatahrada — 11 adha. 
jSata-kratu = Indra 
Shit^anda «= Gotama. 
^S^atanika, 96, 

^atanika (two), 70, 188. 
^S'ata-pai wa — /S'ukra. 
^atamdnya — 5 iva. 

Satata-ga = V ayu. 

Sh-tatapa — Dharma-^iistra. 
Sati — Angiras, Daksha. 
Sati=Devx. 

Satra-jit, ) Jambavat, Pra- 
Sattrajita, 3 sena, 167 
£fatru-ghna — Madhu. 
iSiatrujit, 69 
Sattwa— Purawa. 
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Satwa-gu?ia — Tri-miirti 
Satwa-Purawa — Ti i-murti. 
Satwata, 70 

Satya-dhriti — Kr^p^ 313 
SatyadJiT-iti — ^DhrAshta-ketiL 
SatyadhAvaja, 313. 

Satyaketu, 69. p 
S atya — ViSAva- devas. 

Satyaratha, 313. 

Satyarathi, 313. 

Saukala — ^S'akuni. 

Saukali = GandhM:. 

Saubaleyi = GandliSi L 
Saukha, 162. 

Saakhadra = Akbimanyiu 
Saudasa = Kalmasha-pada 
jSaunaka — Aawalayana, Brzhad- 
devata, Gritsa-mada, Prati- 
5akhyas, 

Saumanasa — Loka-pala. 

Samnya — Bharata-Tarska, Bud- 
ka, Dwipa 
Sanmyas — ^PitriS. 
iSaunakiya Ckaturadhyayika — 
Pratisdkkya. 

Sauuauda — Bala-rama, 41, Mu- 
sala 

Saiiptika-parva, 19X. 

Saul a-Pura.7^a= Brahma Fu^a9^a. 
Sauti — Naimiska 
Sauvii as — J ayad-i atka. 
iSavala = Kama-dkenu. 

SavffiTJia — Mem. 

Savar?aa — Sarauyu. 
iSayani Ckandra iSekkara, Ma- 
dkuranimddka 
Sa-yoni=Indra 
jSckhara — Dkurta-samagaiua 
Sena=Kdxttikeya 
Send pati=Kdrttilveya 
Setu-kdvya — Setu-kaudka. 
iSfeA^adki— Nidki. 

Shad -aiigas = V edangas. 
Sha^kona = Vaj ra 
Sha^pura— Nikumkha. 
Sliodasdnsu = ^Sukra, 

Siddkas — Axariio, 

Siddha-sena = Kai ttukeya. 


Sfigkra, 313. 

^'ikka?if?iiii — StktiJ^a 
iSlna — Garga 
Siudku-dwipa, 313. 

Smdku — Sapta-sindhava 
Siudku-sauviras — Ja^ ad-iatka. 
Smka-ratki = Bevl 
Sinka-vdkmi =DeA’k 
Sinkika — ^Ketu, Baku 
»S'irua-pdda = Yama. 
Sita=Lakshzni, VedavatL 
;S'itd-iiiarichi= Soma 
Sita (nver) — Sapta-sindkaA a. 
Sitauana = GamcTa. 
Sitan^u=Soma. 

Skeyus, 69. 

Sitoda — ^Mauasa. 

iSiiva — Aidka-nan, Arjuna, Ek'/^- 


5iva-dutI=Devi. 


^iva-gkarma-ja =Mangala. 
jSfiva-^armau — Praklada 
^iTa-5ekkara = Soma. 
Smara=Kania. 

Smaiia Bka^^aokarya — V y ava- 
kara Tatwa, 

Smartava— 6'ankarackaiya 
Sm?*2ti — ^Angiras, Bkarma-^ustra 
Snana-yatra — Jagan-natka 
Soma — Br^kaspati, Vack, Vasu, 
Veda 347. 

Soma-deva Bka^^a— Katka-sant- 
sdgara. 


Somapas — Pitris, Narmada. 
Soma-^arman — Maurya, Prak- 
lada 

Somodkkava= Narmada. 
Somta-pura — Aniruddka. 
iStaddka — ^Angiras. 

^S'raddka-de va = Yama. 
Srask^r^=B^akmd, 59. 

S^ravasti— Lava 
iSiavasta, 313 
Si ikkanu — Satya-kkama. 
f / - ^ Basa Kumara Cka- 

I Kavya-dar^a 
^li Harska Beva — Ndga-uandaua, 
Batudvali, 
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>S'ri Haralia— Nalshadha Cliarita. 
/S^n-kantha = Bhava-bliuti. 

K) ?s,h/za Tarkalankara— Daya 
Krama Sangraka 
^rl-nandana = Kama* 

S) tngara*5ataka — Bliart?* 2 -“lian, 

Si jngaTa-yom=K5ma 
/S'ri Parvata=>S'ri fS^aila 
Sti Sililana — ^S^aBti-sataka. 

Sruin (tT^o), 313. 

>Sruta-deva — 5i5up^a. 
5ruta-karman, 96, 188 
8nita-kiitti, 96, 188— Kusa-dhw-a- 
ja 

/S^ruta-soma, 96, 188. 

SiuUsTis, 313. 

Stamba-mitra — J ai 1 taL 
Sthanii=>S'iva 

Sthapatya- veda — V i^wa-karma. 
Stri Parva, 191. 

Sa-bala— Gandhaia, /Sfakiml 
Su-kandhu— Gaupayana. 
>8uhhaclilra — Y ogun. 

/8ubha-daiiii — ^Loka-pSlas. 
Su-bhadra — Amruddba. 

;8ubbaiigi = Kati 
Subbanu — Satya-bhama. 

Subbasa, 313 
Subbaswaras— Pitm 
Su-bba^a — ^Dutangada. 

(Sucbi, 313 

5 acbi=Agm 

Sa daksbi?ia— Dibpa. 

Su-darsana, 162, 313, 

Sudasa, 313 
Suddbodana— Kapila 
Su-desb/ia— Dirgba-tamas. 
Sudba-hara = Garutsfa 
Su-dbaii'v\ an—jBzbbiis, 313. 
Su-dhamvau=: V iswa-karma. 
Sudba-paiii = Dban wantan* 
Sudbavats— Pit?7s 
*8udra3— Abbira 
SndvTimiia, 69 
Subma — ^Birgba-tamas. 

Subotra (two>, 69 
Su-hotra — Saba-deva. 

Su-jata — Haibaya 


Su-kalas — Pitrzs. 

Su-kanya — Cbyavana. 

Su-kakns — Pitres 
Sukha— Varujia 33 S, 

Suketxi, 69, 313. 
j8ukra=Agiii 
<8ukra — Kacba<^ 

Sukta— V eda 346. 

^nkti-mati, 71 
jS'uktunat — ^Kula-pai vatas 
Sukamara, 69 
Su-laksba?i 5 . — Yogini 
Sumad atmaja=Apsaras. 
j8uiiaka — G? itsa-mada. 

Su-m^ — ^KaikasL 
Su-mana — ^Dama 
Sumanas, 313 
Sa-mantu — ^Dbanna-^astra 
Su-mantu — ^Kabandba 
Su-mati — Indra-dynmna. 
Su-mati — Sagara. 
iSumbba — ^Devi, 87 
Su-mitra — Dasa-i atba 
iSiuna-botra — Gntsa-mada. 
Su-iiaman,i62 
Su-nanda — Y ogiriL 
Sunaya, 313 

Sundara-kd7zc?a — E;dmd.3^a?ia. 
Sundara bli^ra — Abbudma-ina?ii 
Suiutba, 69. 

Su-nitba = 5 isu-pala. 

Snniti — Dbmva 
i8anga— Pusbpa-mitra. 

Sunrita — Dbruva 
Sii“par«a= Garuc?a, 

Suparswa, 313. 

Suparswa— V aibbraja. 

Su-pratika — Dig-gaja, Loka- 
palas. 
jSbxa, 70 
j8ura— Kimtt 
Sura — ^D\upa. 

Sura— V aniJiani 
Surabbi— Kama- dhenu. 
iSurabbiras— Abbira 
Suradbipa = Indra 
Suraugaua = Apsai as, 
j8uras — Abbira. 
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Su-rasa— Naga, Yatns 
jS'iirasenas — 162, Kunti 
Suratlia, 69 
Surendra-jit = Ganii^a 
Suruclii— Dhmva. 

Siirya — Puslian. 

Sury a-j a = Y amxSia 
Susandhi, 313 
Su^aiman — Arjuna 23f 
Sushena — Jamad-agui, Rewu- 
ka 

jS^ush??a — ^Kutsa, 

STi-5ila — Yama 
Suslioma — Sap ta-sindhava 
Snsruta, 313 
^S'usuma — iS^ukra 
Sa-swadhas — Pitris. 
S‘iita=E[arwa 
Sutala — Patala 
Su-tapas — Devaki. 

^iitudn— Sapta-sindhava 
Snvai^iaioma, 313 
Savaz zia-kaya = Garaeva 
Siivibhu, 69 
Su-yasas — Maurya 
Su-yodhana— Diir-yodhana 
Swadka— Angiras, Pit?zs. 

S^valla — Agni 
Swahi, 69. 

S'^^anaya— Kakskivat 
iS'wa-phalka — Akrtira, Gan- 
dinl 

ar-kkami — Satya-kkama. 
S^rarga — ladra. 

S^rarga-pati = Indra 
Swaigaroha?za-parva, 193, 
S'vraru= Vajia 
STrar-vaidyaa = Aswins. 
jS'wa^wa — Bkairava, 

Swati— Siirya 
S'v^ayamkkoja, 70 
iS^^eta=>S^ukra. 

S weta-rokita = Ganieva. 

/Sweta-v akana = Arj mia. 
iS'weta-Vciji = Soma 
Sweti — Sapta-sindkava, 
jSyama=Devi 
iS'yamdDga^ Budka. 


Syamantaka — Vishwrii 361, 
iSyeni — Sampati, 

Taittiriya — Pratisakkya, 
Takskaka — ^Astika 
Takskaka = Vi5wa-karnia 
Takska-5ila — J aname] aya 
T'ala—^P atala 
Tala — Patala 
Tala-dkwaj a = Bala-i ama. 

Tala j angkas — Baku. 

Talatala — Patala. 

Tamas, 59, 77, 246 
Tamas-Pura« a — Tri-murti. 
Tamisra — N araka. 

Tamo-gu?ia — Ti i-murti 
^ Tamia-ckucfa — Bkairava. 
Tamra-karwi — Loka-palas 
Tamra-vania — Bkarata-vaz ska, 
Divlpa 

TlMcTava — Sivtif Nandi. 
Tawfi?ava-talika = Nandi 
Tansu, 69. 

Tapaiid— Nai aka 
Tapati — Cbhaya, Kiiru. 

Tara — B5;li. 

Tara — Ball, Brikaspati, Budka, 
Devi 

Torakd.— Kama. 

Taraka-jit = Kd-i ttikeya, 

Tdi aka-maya — Brihaspati. 
Taranta — Syayasvra, 

Taraswin = Garui/a 
Taikskya = Garutfa 
Tarpaweehekku = Bklskma. 
Titviska = S wai ga 
Taviski = J ayantL 
Tigma, 70 
Titka=Kama 
Tomara-dhai a = AgnL 
Tranga=Saukka 
Tiasadasyu — Purukutsa, Naz- 
mada, 313 
Trayaruwa, 313. 

Tii-dlianwan, 313, 

Tri-divam = Swarga. 

Trigartta, 1S7 
Tr&jja-kindu — l£?avic?d. 
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Tn-patha-ga = Gkinga. 
Tll-plsh^apam=:S\^ aiga 
Tn-saaku — Haris-cliaadra, Satya- 
viata 

T/ aslia — Aninuldha, 

TriteliifaiLia— Sapt a-s mdliava 
Tn-SLldia = Hava^ia 
Tii-siras =:ItaYa;?a 
Ti i-si ot all — Ganga. 

Tii-sula, 299 
Tn-yrmia = YumuDa. 

Ti y amliaki = D e vL 
TulruUw ra — J a j ah 
Tuw£?ikei as — Haihaya. 
Tuiiga^Budha 
Tungjsa, 166 
Twas-lit/’i — fc5ara?HytL 

U chathya — ^Dirglia-tamas. 
Udavasu, 313 
Udayana, 70 
U ddalaka— Ashfavakra. 

U ddama = V aru?ia 
Udgdt;£ — ^\"eda 350, 
Udgitlia=Oiu 
Udyoga-pana, 191. 

U3ra=^S'iva 

U gra-dliamvan = India 

Uktha, 313 

U Imuka — Bala-i ama 

Uliika= India 

Uma — Apar/^a, Dakslia, 7S. 

U n-matta — Bliairava 
U nnat 1 — Gam t^a 
Upagu, 313 
U painta s — Pit s 
Upancliai a—Satvavati 
U pasunda —Muka 
I'pendia, 166 
XT 1 dhwa-luka = Swarga 
I" rj a — \ a itlif ha, 342. 

VijaA-rdia, 513. 

"T nil iLl — Lakalima? ? a 

Uiu — Anyira =5 

ITiva — ^Ani\a 

YivaAL — N iui Varava jza. 

'Urvi — 

TJvsaiia'5 — B, ihaspati, 69. 


17 slm-pati— Aniniddha 
Ushmapas — Pitrzs. 

Ush?zaj 70. 

U^mara — Galava, >S'i\i 
XT tatliya— Angiras, Bhaiadwaj a, 
Birglia-tamas 
XT tpadaka = iS^anliha, 

I'ttama — Dhiuva 
17 tt anka — ^Dhnndliu 
X 7 ttara — AhlmnanyTi 
I 7 ttara-kiMf?a — ^Bamayana 
UttaiaKuni — Dwipa, Jambu-d 

Yachaspati !Mi5ra — Bliamati, Vi- 
vada Mitrodaya, Vyavahdra- 
CIiintama?ii 
Y ach- vu aj —V ach 

Y adaveyau = Aswins 
Y agknyan = Saias^vati 

Y aibhra = Y aiknn^ha 

\ aibhraja-loka — Barhisliads 

Y aidelii — Y aideha 

Y aidhatia = Sanat-kumaia 

Y aidliyata — ama 

Yaidya natlia X'achaspati— Chit- 
ra-yajna 

\ aij ayanta — Indra, 127 
Yailcunflia-ncitha= Yisli;m. 

X' aikai ttana = Kar/ia 
Yamahotra, 70 
X amatej a= Gaiuc?a, 

X'airdgi — Loka 

\ airugj'a-sataka — Bhai-tri-liai 1 
X'aiidjas — Pit/is 
X’’aiioclu=Bd?za 
X^'nisampayana— Y aj na^yallcya 
X''alsll?^a^a — 

\ ai sraya« a = Kuvc 1 a 
X'aiswanara — Agni, Kalaka 

Y aivas^vata = Y ama. 

X'^aja — ^jRiblms. 

X"'a3a';anep-prdtisaldiya— Pi dti- 
sdldiya 

X’’ajasani — ^X^'eda 349 

Y aja-^ravasa — Nacliilcetas 
X" ajin— -X" eda 349 

X" aji a— Ami iiddlia 
Yajia-datta — Arjuna 33 
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y aj I a-] it = Game? a, 

V ajra-kdma — Maya 

, , S Pradynmua- 
\ajra-iiabha,| 313 

V aji a-pa«i = Indra 

V a kya-padiy a — !Bhartr^-harl 
Vala — Indra, Tijta 

V ala-tihid = Indi a 


Valmiki — Hanuman-nataka 
yaina=Kaiiia 

Yamana— Dig-gaja, Loka-pala 
Vame^wara — Linga 
Yaaa-parva, 191 
Varada Raja — Laghu Kanmudi 
Yara/iavata, 185. 

V ara-pi ada — Agastya, Lopa- 
mndra 

y araruchi — Katyay ana. 

Varga — Veda, 346. 

Van-loma = Varujza 
Var«a-kavi — Kuvera. 

V arttika — Katyay ana 
Varuwa — ^Aditya 

V ani?ia — ^Bhai ata-yarsha. 

V aruna — tathy a. 

V arayia-dwipa — Dwipa 

V asava-datt a — Ratnavali. 
Vasaya= Indra. 

Vashkalas — Vasisliiha 

V asisk^has— V asisliiha 
Vasu— Jamad-agni, Remika, Ut- 

tana-pada, Vi^wa-devas. 
Vasudana, 70 
y asudha-nagara — V a^u?^a 
y asu-dhara = Alaka 
Vasnki— Kadni, iS'esha 

V asu-sena = Kai 

V asn-stliali= Alaka 
Vatsa, 69 

V aswokasara — Sapta-sindliava. 
y atsa— Ratnavali. 

Yeda, 36 

Veda-mitra = ^akalya 

V edas — J ata-vedas 

Vedlias= Brahma 59, Satya-vrata 
Ve?ia--Pntlil. 

V etala-hha^^a — Nava-iatna 
Vibhu, 69 


Vibhii— iSihlms. 

Vihndha, 313 
y ichara-bhu — Yama 
Vidagdlia ^Sakalya — Yajnawal- 
kya 

Vidarbba — 69, Jyamagha 
Vidlii=: Brahma, 59 
V idhi-pa t ala — Pata la 
Viduratha, 69, 70. 

V idya-nagara — V idyara;iya 
Vighna-han, ) ^ 

Yighne^^ ; =Ga«e.a 

Vijaya=Arjima 187. 

Vijaya = De\i, Salia-deva, Yama 
Vijaya (kmgs), 313. 

Vijaya (patala) — Patala 
Vijnana Bhikshu — Sankhya-sai-a 
Vikarttana — Kar«a. 

Vikarttana = btirya 
Vikrita, 77 
Vikrati, 69. 

Viknkshi, 313, 

Viloina= Varu?ia 338 
Vimana — India 127 
Vina — Narada 
Vinasana — Madhya desa 
Vmata — Gamc?a, Garuc?a Pa- 
ra 7 za 


Vmayaka, ) 
ika, ^ 


Gamc?a 


Vmayaka, 

V rndhy a — Knla-parvatas 
Vindhya-kuia — ^Agastya 
Vmdliya-vasmi = Devi, Pi^ha- 

stliana 

Vipa^a — Sapta-sindhava. 
Viprachitti — Ketu, Riihu 
Vira-bhadra, 78 
Viiaj — P?zthi, Vach 
Vira-nagara — Nidagha 
Vrrafa-parva, 191 
Virupaksha — Loka-palas 
Vwakha-datta — Mndia-Rak- 
shasa. 

Vi5ala — ^Vaisiila 
Visha, 36. 

V isha-hara = Manasa. 

Vishwn — Bhr^gii, Daksha, 79. 

V ishyiu-duta = Pi aka^as 
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Visli?m-gupta= Chawakya 
Vish7iu-gupta— Kaundinya 
Vish7iTi-ratlia= Garac?a 
y isli7iu-5annan — Pancha-tantra 
Yisrutavat, 313 
Ykwagas^^a, 313. 

Ymva-jit— Yarujia 338. 

Y iswaka— Kr jshwa 
Yiswa-kannan — 34, Stirya. 
Ywwaruitra— Harw-chandra* 

Y iswa-iutha— Eaghava-Yilasa, 
Slhitya-darpa;za 

Yi 5^^ a-natha (dramatist)— IVIra- 
ganka-lekha 
Yiswa-rupa 
Yi5Avasaha, 313. 

Y isTViivasa— Jamad-agiii 

Y isiY e-deras— Daksha. 
Yi^wes-wara Blla^^a — Subod- 

hini. 

Vitahavya, 313. 

Vitala— Pdtdla. 

Y ita=^ta.— Sapta-sindhava. 
Yitatha— 69, Garga, Kapila 
Yiti-hotra— Hailiaya 
YitujK?a— Tusic^a 

Y ivasYv at = Surya, 

Y ivaswati— Siirva. 
Yiyad-ganga— Ganga 

Y ) zd<iba— Pliarma-sastra. 

Y 7 zddha-!Maau — Mann 

Yj zddlia-sanna— Danta-yaktia 
y rzhad-garblia — Sin 
Xi zliad-ratha — Jara-sandlia 
Vrdian-mauas — Jayad-ratha, 
Y^vbati— Angada. 


Yr^han-Manu— Manu. 
Vrijmivat, 69. 

Yrika, 313 

Y nshan-as wa— Mena, 
Vrasha-parvan— Drukyu. 

V risha-pan’an — Sarmish^lia. 
VrfsIiTiimat, 70 r, 

Vrt^hni — Andbaka, 69 
Vritra — Dadhyanch, Indra 

V yadka — ^Dkarma-vyadka 
Vyamas— Pitrzs 
Yyoman, 69. 


Yadak-pati = VaiUTza 
Yadavas, 161 
Y aj na — AkG ti 
Yajna-seni= Draupadi 
Yajnawalkya— Veda 34S 
Yajne^a, ) 
Yajne^wara, \ 

Y akska-raj a — Kuvera. 

Y ama — N ackiketas. 
Yama-duta — Y ama. 
Yamas— Aknti 


Y amuna — Sapta-sindkava 


Yaudkeya, ) 
Yaudkeyl, ) 


Yndki-sk^kira, 3S1. 


Y oga-chara = Hanumat, 

Y oga-siddha— V is wa-kamia 
Yndkajit— Andkaka 
Yndka-kanda — Ramayana, 

Y ndka-ranga — Karttikeya 
Yndhi-skikira— J ay ad-ratka 
Ynvanaswa— Santa, Mandkatn, 
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Yuva-raja, 1S5, 
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ALongines — Dasyns 
Adam’s Bndge — Rama-setn, 
Setu-Landha. 

Adisadra — ^Ahi-cUiatra 
Adoption — Dattaka 
Aenal car — Pnshpaka, Kaxta- 
virya 

Aerial city — Sau’bhajVisma.pana 
Ages of the woild — ^Yuga. 

Ahirs — Abhiras 
Ahura — Asura, 

Alexander the Great — Ohandra- 
gupta 

Algebra — Arya-bha^a — Vlja-ga- 
nita, BhZLskaracharya 
Akesmes — Asiknl, Sapta-sind- 
hava. 

AndaKB — Andhra 
Andubanus — ^Arya-bha^a. 
Anhalwara^ — ^Pattana. 

Anna Perenna — Anna Pur?ia 
Antiochus — Y avanas 
An\var-i Suhaili — Pancha-tantra 
Aphrodite — Apsaras, Lakshmi, 
jS^nkra 

Archery — Dhanm -veda. 

Architect — iswa-karma 
Architecture — Sthapatya-yeda 
Aiithmetic — Bhaskaracharya. 

Ai j abahi — ^Arya-bha#a. 

Arrah — Eka-chakra. 

Ais Erotica — Sankhayana. 

Assam — Kalika Purawa. 
Astronomy — ^Arya-bha^a, Jyoti 
sha, Bhaskaracharya 


Atmosphere — An tariksh a 
Atomic School — Darjyana 
Aurora — Amwa, Ushas. 

Bacchus — Soma 302 
Bactrian Greeks — ^Yavanas. 
Bactnans — BalhTkas 
Bairat — Nlatsya, Yira^a 
Baital PachisI — ^Vetala Pancha- 
vinsatL 

Balkh — ^Balhi, Balhika 
Banos river, 62, 

Banda — Chitra-kiifa 
Barbarians — ^NGechchhas 
Bears — J amba vat, Kama, Ba- 
va 7 ia 

Beder — ^Vidarhha. 

Behat — ^Vitasta 
Benares, 153, 162, 168. 

Bengal — ^Anga, Banga 
Betwa liver — Vetravatl 
Bhils — Nishada. 

Bibasis — Y ipa^ 

Bihar — Magadha, Videha. 

Birar — ^Kosala, Vida^rbha 
Boai — ^Avatara, Brahma 
B oglekand — Chedi 
Bow, wonderful — GasicTiva, Ha- 
ma 

Buddhism, 26, 27. 

By as — Sapta-smdhava, Vipa^a. 
By etume e — aitarani. 

Calingse — ^Kalinga 
Cannibal imps — Pisitasanas. 
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Canogyza— Kanya-kuljja 
Canopus— Agastya 
Cape Comonu— Kanya-kiimaii 
Capncomus — ^Alakara 
Carnatic — KaT?ia^a. 

Castes— Varna, 

Ceylon — Lanka, Ilava?ia. 
Chandail — Chedi 
Chariot, aenal — Karta-virya, 
Pu&hpaka 
Charites— Hanta 
Chinah — Sapta-smdhava 
Churning of ocean — ^Amrita 
Cirrliadse — IShratas. 

Cities, the sacied— Nagara 
Comorin, Cape— Kuman 
Conch — Panchajanya 
Conj cTeram— KanchL 
Conscience — Sanjna 
Continents— Dwxpa 
Coromandel— Chola-MaMc?ala 
Cow, the wonderful — Kama- 
dhenu. 

Creation— Apava, Daksha, Biah- 
ma, Bnhaspati, Mann. 
Creator— Brahma, Hiia7iya-gar- 
bha, Prajapati, Viawa-karma 
Cupid— Kama 

Dawn— Aru?2a, Ushas. 

Dead, the — Yama, 

Death— Nirnti 
Deities— Devatas, Ganas 
Deluge— Avatara, Manu | 

Demons— Asuras, Daityas, Da- 
navas, Darbas, Dadhyanch 
Dictionary— Abhidhana, Amara^ 
kosha 

Differential calculus — Bhaskara- 
chorya 

Dionysus — Soma 302. 

Dioskouroi = Amns. 

Doab — ^AntarvedL 
Dogs of India and Yama— Sa- 
rama and Sarameyas 
Drama, 47, 49 

Dramatists— Bhava-bhati. 

Drought, demon of— Vntra 


Durds— Darada 
Dryads — Vana-charis. 

Dwarf— Avatara 

Earrings— Aditi 
Earth — Avatara, Pr^thiTi. 

Earth, milking Cf—P^thL 
Eclectic School — Dai^ana S2. 
Eclipses— Giaha, Eahu 
Egg of the woild — Brahma 
Elephant, aerial— Aiiavata— Dig- 

gaja 

Eolus — ^Vayu. 

Eos — Ushas 
Eras — jSaka, Samvat 
Eimnys — Sai amey as 
Erranahoas ) Chaudra-gupta, 
river ) PS^ali-piitra 
Esoteric writings — Upanishads, 
Veda 345 

Ethics — N iti>aastras 

Etymology— Nmikta 
Exoteric writings— Veda 345, 

Eaith— Sraddha 
E auns — V ana-chai as, 

Female piinciple, worship of — 
Tantra 

Fiends— Pisachas 
Fiery weapon — ^Agneyastra 
Fire — Agni. 

Fish — ^Avataia, Brahma. 

Fortune, goddess of— LakshmL 

Gambhng— Maha-hharata, Nala 
Gandaiii— Gandhara. 

G andantis—Gandhara 
Ganges — Ganga 

Ganymede— MedhatithL 
Gems— Nava-ratna 
Ghosts — ^Bhtitas — etala 
Giants— Daityas, Danavas, Dad- 
hyanch. 

Glossary— Nighanfu, ISTirukta 
Gobhns — Bhiitas, Vetala 
Gogra — Nidagha. 

Giammai: — Maha-hhashya, Pa- 
%mi, Vyakarawa 
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Great Bear — ^i2^shi. 

Greeks — Kala-yayana, Yavauas 
Gunduck — GandakL 

Hapta-heando — Sapta-smdliava 
Hardwar — Gauga- dwara, Hai i- 
dwaia 

Heaven — Dyaus, Swarga, Vai- 
kiiu^ha 
Hell — Naraka 
Hepliaistos — Twashin. 

Heimes — Sai ameyas 
Hesudrus — >S'ata-dni 
Himalaya — Himavat 
Hmd — Smdhu. 

Hindoi — Sindhu 

Horse sacrifice — Aswa-medlia, 
Arjuna 

Horses — Galava 

Human sacrifice — Suna/i-^ephas 
Huns — Huwas 

Hydaspes — Sapta-sindliava, Vi- 
tasta. 

Hydi aot es— Ii avatij Sapta-&md- 
hava 

Hypliasis — Sapta-sxndhava, Vi- 
pa^d. 

Imps— X>akinl 
Incarnations — Avatai a. 

Index of the Veda — Anukia- 
ma7H 

India— Bhdiata-vaisha 
India — Sindhu. 

Iiidoi — Sindhu 

Indo-Scythians — ^^akas, Turush- 
kas, Kanishka 
Indus — Sindhu 
lufeiiial legions — Pa tala 
Infinite space — Aditi 
Inlieiitance — Daya 
InnocentSj Slaughter of— Kanja 
Inspiration — Sm? ^ti 
Islands — Dwipa 
lyai-i Dfiuifeli — Paucha-tantra 

J ewels — N ava-i atna 
J hai cj as — Sfii'ya-vansa 
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Jhilam — Sapta - sindhava, Vi- 
tasta, 

Jumna — Y aiuuna. 

Jupitei Pluvius, ) 

Jupiter Tonans, 5 

Justice — Dharma 

Kanerki — ^Kanishka 
Khasiyas — ^Kha^as 
Khirad-afroz— Pancha-tantra 
Kirantls — Kiratas. 

Ko^ambi-nagai — Kausambi. 
Kundapur — V idarbha, 

LMike, i 

Law — Dhai ma-sasti a, Manu- 
sanhita 

Light — ^Angirasas 

Local deities — Sthali-devatas 

Logic — Dai Sana. 

Love, god of — ^Kama 
Luminous deities — Angirasas — 
Aswins 

Lunar mansions — Nakshatia, 77 
Lunar race — Chandia-vansa 
Lute — Narada 

Macedonian Gieeks— Yavauas 

Malabar — Malay — Pai asu-rdnia. 

Manes — Pit? /s 

Mare — Bacfav.i 

Mai s — ^Kdi tti key a — ISIangala. 

IMatlis — Saiikai iicliaiya 

Matter — Piakre-ti. 

Mechanics — ^Aitha-5dstia, Alpa- 
5tistra 

Medicine — Ayur-veda, Cliaraka, 
Dhanwantan, Sumita 
Megasthenes — Chandia-gupta 
Mendicant — Bhikshu 
Meicuiy — Cudlia 
Meti e — Chhaudas 
Milking of the caith — Putin 
Mihtajy ait — Dhanin-vcda 
Mmd-boiii sons — Atii, Kimidras, 
Manasa-pntia^, Jlmhi 
Miuos — ^Yania, 
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jVIitliia — !Mitra. 

Monkeys— Eannmat, Havana, 
Sugriva. 

Months— Iditya 
Moon — Ahalya, Soma. 

Moon, descendants of — Chandra- 
vansa. 

Moon-stone — Chandra-kanta 
Morals — Niti-sdstras 
Mother of the gods — Aditi 
Mountains — Kula-paivatas 
^luudane egg — ^Brahma 
Mu<ic— Kaga 
Musicians — Gandharvas 
Mystic words— Vyahnti. 

>’dsik — Panchavatl 
Necklace— iS'iva, VaijayantL 
Nerbudda — ^armadi. 

Niliihsts, S2 

Node, the ascending— Rahn, 

the descending — ^Ketn 

Nymphs of heaven— Apsarases. 

Ocean, churning— Am^^ta 

drunk up — Agastya 

Oerka — Hushka, Kamshka. 
Oi>liiT— Abliira. 

Onssa — Ocfra, Utkala. 

Oq>heus — ^Naiada 
0 uranos— Y anma. 

Ozene— UjjayinL 

Pahbothra— Chandra-gupta, Pa- 
fali-putra 
Pandion— Pa»zt/ya 
Paradise — Swarga, Vaikun^ha. 
Parrot, tales of— S'uka-saptatL 
Partndge- Tittin. 

Pa'^arnada— Kalauas 
I*ati a— -^Tva-bhafa, Pafali-putra 
Persians — Pahlavas, Paraakas 
Poukelastis — Pushkar^vatL 
Phallus — Lmga. 

Philosopher’s stone — Chinta-ma- 

Philosophy— Darsana 
Phonetics^iksha, 


Pigmies— V alakhilyas 
Pi^uni liver — Chitra-ku^a, Man- 
dakini 

Planetary sphere — ^/S'isumaia. 

Pluto — ^Yama 

Poems — ^hlaha-kavyas. 

Pokhar, 57 
Pole star — ^Dhrura 
Polity — KamandakL 
Pousekielofati — Pushkaravatl 
Prasii — Chandra-gupta 
Prem-Sagar, i6i 
Piosody — Chhandas 
Puri — Jagan-natha 

Rain — Indra, Parjanya 
Rajputs — Surya-vausa 
Ramisseiam — Lmga, Rameswara 
Ramnagar — Panchala 
Ravi — Iravatl, Sapta-sindhava 
Recorder of the dead — Chitia- 
gupta 

Revelation— iSiniti 
Rohilkhand — Panchala. 


r Sakala. 


= Chandia- 
gupta 


Saba’ -sin — Sapta-smdhava 
Sacse — ^^'akas. 

Sagala, 

Sangala, . 

Sakai — ^akas 
Sandiacottus, 

Sandrocyptus, 

Satmn— >Saui 
Schools of the Vedas— i?akha 
Sciences, iiS 
Scythians — Haihayas. 

Sea serpent — ^Tmiin 
Seleucus Nicator — Chandra- 
gupta. 

Serpents — Nagas 
Serpent, aeiial — Ahi 
Seven rivers — Sapta-smdhava 
Singhasan-hattisi — Smhasana- 
dwatrmsat. 

Sky — Dyans, Vani7z.a 

Sleep — Nidi a 

Solar race— Stirya-van^a. 

Soue — Pa^ali-putra. 
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Sophagasenas — ^Yavanas 
Soul — Brahma 
Speech — Saraswati, Vach 
Stonn-goda— Maruts. 

Submarine fire — ^Aurva, Bac^ava 
Sun — Surya 

Sun, worship o^— Brahma Pu- 
rawa. 

Sungroor — S?^nga-vera 
Supreme Soul— Brahma. 
Suraseni — ^5urasenas. 

Sutlej — /Sfatadru 

Tales — Hitopade^a, Pancha-tan- 
tra, /S^uka-saptati, Smhasana- 
dwatnnsat 
Talmud — ^Brahmawa 
Tamil — ^Agastya, Dravio^a 
Tamlook — Tami a-hpta. 
Taprohane — Tamra-par ?? a 
Tatars — Kamshka, 5akas. 

Taxi] a — Taksha-$]da 
Telmgana — Andhra 
Text — Pada, Pa^ha 
Thiee steps — ^Avataia. 
Thunderbolt — V a j ra. 

Tune — ^Kala 
Tinnin — ^Timin 
Tirhut — Videha, Mithild 
Titans — ^Daityas, Danavas, Da- 
dhyanch 

Tom Thumb — ^Valakhilyas 
Tonse liver — Tamasa 
Toi*toise — ^Avataia, Brahma. 
Tota-kahani — ^S'uka-saptati 
Traigai t — Tngartta. 
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Trees, celestial — Pancha-vriksha, 
Paxijata 

Triad — ^Tn-murti. 

Tripati — Y euka^a. 

Tuluva — Tulunga 
Tuti-namah — ^5^uka-saptati 
Turks — Kamshka, ^S'akas, Tu 
mshka 

Twihght — Sandhya. 

U daypur — Surya-van^a. 

Uranos — ^Varuwa 

Vehicles of the gods — ^Vahana 
Venus — Bati, jShkra 
V ij aya-nagara — Madhava 
Vira Bukka Raya — Madhava 
Vocabulary — Abhidhana, Ama- 
ra-kosha, Tii-kancTa /S'esha 
Vulcan — Twashjf?'^. 

TVar, god of — ICirttikeya 
War, the gieat — Maha-bharata 
Water of life — Amnta 
Water — ^Varu? 2 a 
Wealth, god of — ^Kuvera. 

White horse— Avatara, 3 S 
Wmd — Vayu. 

Wine — Suia, Varuwani, 

Woild — Loka 

Woilds, the thi’ee— Tn-bhuvana 
Xandi ames— Chandra-gupta 

Yonalraja, [Yavanas. 

Zaradms — ^#Shta-di u. 


THE END. 
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TRUBNER’8 ORIENTAL SERIES. 


Messes. TRUBNEK & CO. beg to call attention to tbeir 
ORIENTAL SERIEU, zn ■whicli ■will be collected, as far as 
possible, all extant information and researcli upon the History, 
Rdigum, Languages, Literature, &e , of Ancient India, China, and 
the East in general. 

The OeientaIi Series will be on a comprehensire design, and 
no labour or expense will be spared to render the undertaking 
worthy of its subject Messrs. Trueker & Co have already 
secured the services of eminent Eastern students and ivnteis ; 
and while the labour proposed must necessarily prove vast, they 
intend to accomphsh it by worbng with many able hands over 
the whole field, under careful and well-organised Editorship 


THE FOLLOWING WOMS ABE NOW BEANY 
VOL I 

Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth, pp ivi.— 427, pnce r6s 

ESSAYS ON THE SACRED LANOTTAGE, WRITINGS, 
AND RELIGION OP THE PARSIS. 

By MARTIN HAUG, Ph D., 

Late of tho Umversities of Tubingen, Gottingen, and Bonn ; Superintendent 
of Sanskrit Studies, and Professor of Sanskrit in the Poona College , 
Honorary Member of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, &c 

Edited by De. E. \V. WEST 

I History of the Researches into the Sacred Writings and Religion of the 
Parsis, from the Earhest Times down to the Piesent. 

H Languages of the Parsi Senptures. 

HI The Zend-Avesta, or the Senpture of the Parsis 

[y The Zoroastrian Religion, as to its Origin and De\ elopment. 



TJ^U£XEJ^'S ORIENTAL SERIEi; 


The Author of these Essays intended, after his return from India, to 
e\piuitl thorn into a comprehensive work on the Zoroastrian religion , but 
this design, postponed fiom time to time, was finally frustrated hv his 
untimely death Tlint ho was not spared to publish all his varied know- 
ledge on this subject must remain for evei a matter of regret to the student 
of Iiani.in antiquitic'^ In othoi hands, the changes that could be introduced 
into this Second Edition were obviously limited to such additions and 
alteiations as the lapse of time and the progress of Zoroastnan studios have 
leiideied uecessarv. 


In the First Essay, the history of the European reseaiches has been 
e’ctended to the pieaent time , hut for the sake of brevity several writings 
have been passed over unnoticed, among the more valuable of which those 
of Professoi Hubachmann may be specially mentioned Some account has 
also been given of the progress of Zoroastnan studies among the Parsis 
themselves. 


In the Second Essay, additional information has been given about the 
Palilavi language and literatuie , but the technical portion of the Avesta 
Grammar has been leseived foi separate imblication, being bettor adapted 
for students than foi the general leader 

Some additions have been mud© to the Third Essay, with the view of 
bunging together, from other souices, all the author’s tianslations from the 
Avesta, except those poitions of the Gathas which he did not include in the 
First Edition, and which it would be hazardous for an Editoi to levisu 
Furthei details have also been given regarding the contents of the Kasks. 


Several additional translations having been found among the author’s 
p.ipeis, too late for insertion in the Third Essay, have been added in an 
Appendix, after careful levision, together with his notes descriptive of the 
mode of perfoming a few of the Zoroastnan ceiemonies 


The Author’s pnncipul object in publishing these Essays onginally, was 
to present in a leadablc form all the materials for judging impaitially of the 
scnidures and leligion of the Parsis The same object has been, kept in 
view whole preparmg this Second Edition, giving a hirge quantity of such 
materials, collected from a vanety of sources, which may now be left to the 
reader’s impartial judgment 


The value of this Second Edition is greatly enhanced by the addition of 
^nany posthumous papers, discovered by the Editor, Dr B. West, at Mumch, 
They consist of fuither tianslations from the Zend and Pahlavi of the Zend* 
Avesta, and also of numeious detailed notes de&cnptive of some of the Paasi 
ceiemonies 
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VOL II. 

Post Svo, cloth, pp vin —176, price 7s 6d 

TESTS FROM THE BUDDHIST CANON 

COmONLY KNOWN AS “ DHAMMAPADA.” 

Translated from the Chinese by S BEAL, B A , Professor of Chinese,. 

University College, London. 

Among the great body of books cwnpusing the Chinese Buddhist Ciinon, 
presented by the Japanese Government to the Library of the India OfiBce, 
Mr. Beal discovered a work bearing the title of “Law Verses, 01 Sciipturil 
Texts,” which on examination was seen to resemble the Pali version of 
Dhammapada in many particulars It was further discovered that the 
niiginal recension of the Pali Text found its way into China in the Third 
Century (a u ), where the work of transLition was finished, and afterwards 
thiiteen additional sections added The Dhammapada, as hitheito known 
by the Pah Text Edition, as edited by Fausboll, by IMax Muller s English, 
and Albrecht "Weber’s German translations, consists only of twenty-six 
chapters or sections, whilst the Chinese vei-sion, or rather recension, as now 
tiauslated by Mi Beal, consists of thirty-nine sections. The students of 
Pah who possess Fausboll’s Text, or eithei of the above-named translations, 
will therefore needs want Mr Beal’s English lendenng of the Chinese 
version ; the thirteen above-named additional sections not being accessible to 
them m any other foimj for, even if they undei stand Chinese, the Chinese 
original would be unobtainable by them 


VOL III. 

Post Svo, cloth, pp xxm.— 360, price rSs 

THE HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE 

By ALBRECHT WEBER 

Translated from the German by John Mann, M A , and Theodor 
Zaohariae, Ph.D., with the sanction of the Authoi. 

Dr Buhler, Inspector of Schools in India, wntes — “I am extremely 
glad to learn that you are about to publish an English tianslation of Pio- 
fessor A "V^ebei’b ‘History of Indian Liteiature ’ When I was Piofessor of 
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Onental Lingua^es m Elphmstone College, I frequently felt the want of 
such a voik to which I could refer the students I trust that the work 
which vou are now publishing will become a class-book in all the Indian 
colleges as it is the fiist and only scientific one which deals with the whole 
field of Vedic, Sanskiit, and Prakrit Lterature ” 

Professor CowELL, of Cambridge, wntes —“The English translation of 
Professor A. “Webers ‘ History of Indian Literature ' will^be of the greatest 
use to those who wish to take a comprehensive survey of aU that the Hindoo 
mind has achieved. It wiU be especially useful to the students m our 
Indian colleges and universities I used to long for such a book when I was 
teaching in Calcutta Hindu students are intensely interested in the history 
of fcianskrit hterature, and this volume will supply them with all they want 
on the subject I hope it will be made a test-book wherever Sanskrit and 
Enghsh are taught ” 

Professor WfilTNET, Tale College, Hewhaven, Conn , UjS A,, writes — 
“lam the more interested in your enterprise of the pubhcation of Weber’s 
Sanskrit Laterature m an English version, as I was one of the class to whom 
the work was originally given m the form of academic lectures. At their 
first appearance they were by far the most learned and able treatment of 
their subject , and with their recent additions they still mamtam decidedly 
the same rank Wherever the language, and institutions, and history of 
India are studied, they must be used and referred to as authority ” 


TOL IV 


Ppgt c^th, pp sii “-19S, accompanied by Two Language 
Maps, price i3s 

THE MODERN LANGUAGES OP THE EAST INDIES 

By ROBERT GUST. 


The Author has attempted to fill up a vacuum, the inconvenience of 
which piesfacd itself on his notice Much had been written about the 
languages of the East Indies, but the extent of our present knowledge had 
not even been brought to a focus Information on particular subjects was 
only to be obtained or looked for by consulting a specialist, and then hunting 
dovn the numbers of a senal or the chapters of a volume not alwa^-'s to be 
found It occurred to him that it might be of use to others to publish in an 
ai ranged form the notes which he had collected for his own edification. 
Thus the work has grown upon him. 
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VOL. V 

Second Corrected Edition, post 8vo^ pp xu. — 116 , clotb, price 5 s. 

THE BIRTH OP THE WAR GOD, and Other Poems. 

Bt KALIDASA. 

Trajislated from the Sanskrit into English Verse by 
Ralph T H, Geippith, M A. 


VOL. VI 

Post 8vo, cloth, pp XX.— 413, price i8s. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OP HINDU MYTHOLOGY 
AND RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND 
LITERATURE. 

By JOHN DOWSON, M.II.AS., 

Late Professor of Hmdustani, Staff College. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE IN PREPARATION — 

Post 8vo, clotb. 

SELECTIONS PROM THE KU-EAN. 

WITH A COMMENTARY. 

Translated by the late Edward Willum Lane, Author of an 
“ Arabic-English Lexicon,” &c. 

A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and 
Development of Islam, especially with reference co Indio. 

By STANLEY LANE POOLE. 

“ After the translation of the ‘ Arabian Nights ’ was flnished, Lane, since 
he could not be idle, arranged a volume of 'Selections from the Ku-rnn,' 
with an intioduction, notes, and an interwoven commentary. The book did 
not appear till 1843, when its author was in Egypt and unable to correct the 
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proofs, consequently it is defaced by considerable typographical enors, and 
Its publication m that state was a contiimal source of annoyance to Lane 
The notion was an excellent one. He wished to collect together all the 
important doctrinal parts of the Ku-ran, in order to show what the rehgion 
of Mohammed really was according to the Piophet’s own words , and he 
omitted all those passages which weary or disgust the student, and lender 
the Ku-ran an impossible book for general reading T^e result is a small 
volume, which gives the ordinary reader a veiy fair notion of the contents of 
the Ku-ran, and of the circu;nstances of its origin. In this latter part of the 
subject there is, however, room for that addition and improvement which 
thirty years of contmued progiess m Oriental leseaich could not fail to make 
needful; and such alteration will he made m the New Edition, which is 
presently to be published '^—Lifc of Edward Willmn Lane, pp. 96 and 97 


Post 8vo, cloth. 

THE JATAKA STOEIES. 

■With the Oommontaiy and Collection of Buddhist Fairy Tales, Fables, and 
FolkLoio 

Translated from the Ongmal Pali by T "W. Rhys Davids 

(The First Part of the Commentary contams the most Complete Account 
we yet have of the Life of Buddha ) 


Post 8vo, cloth 

CHINESE BUDDHISM. 

A VOLUME OF SKETCHES, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL 
By J. EDKINS, D.D., 

Author of “ Chma’s Place m Philology,” “ Religion in China,” &c , &c 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth. 

BUDDHIST BEOOEDS OP THE WESTERN WORLD, 

BEING THE SI-YU-KI BY HYEN THSANC 
Translated from the Original Chmeae, with Introduction, Index, Ic. 
By SAMUEL BEAL, 

Trmity College, Cambridge, Piofessoi of Chinese, Uuivei&it> 
College, Loudon. 
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Post 8vo, cloth. 

PASSAGES EELIGIOUS, MOEAL, PEUDENTIAL, 
AND NAEEATIVB, 

FROM THE MACTAP.TrA.R ATA AND OTHER SANSKRIT 'WORKS, 

0 

Preely Translated or Paraphrased m English Verses With an Appendi: 
containing Prose Versions of most of the Onginal Texts. 

By JOHN MUIR, LL.D. 


In Four Volumes, post 8vo, cloth, 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS IN THEIR RELATION TO 
UNIVERSAL RELIMON. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON 
First Section— l 2 rt>iA Second Section— C hina 


Second Edition, post 8vo, cloth 

THE aULISTAN, 

OR, ROSE GARDEN OF SHEKH MUSHLIU'D-DIN SADI 
OF SHIRAE 

Tianslated for the First Time mto Prose and Verse, with an Introductory 
Preface, and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, 

By EDWARD B. EASTWICK, F.R.S., M.RA.S, &o. 


Post 8vo, cloth. 

THE POEMS OP HAPIZ OP SHIRAZ. 

Tianslated from the Persian mto English Verse 

By E H. palmer, M.A., 

Profussor of Arabic in tho University of Cambj-idgo 
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In Two Volumes, post 8vo, cloth 

MISOELLANEOITS ESSAYS RELATING TO INDIAN 
SUBJECTS. 

By B. H HODGSON, 

Late British Minister at Nepal 


Post 8vo, cloth 

INDIAN TALES FROM TIBETAN SOURCES. 

Translated from the Tibetan mto German, with Introductions, by Antoi 
S cHlEFNER, of the Imperial Academy of St Petersburg 

Bendered into English, with Notes, by W B. S. Ralston. 


LONDON TRTJBNER & CO., 57 akd 59 LUDGATE HILL 




LINamSTIC PUBLICATIONS 

OF 

TRUBNER & CO., 

67 AJTD 59, LUDflATE HILL, lOmON, E.O. 


Adi Grranth (The) ; oa, The Holt ScitrPTinBEs oe the Sikhs, trans- 
lated from the original Gurmukhi, with Introductory Essays, by Dr Ernest 
Trumpp, Professor Regius of Oriental Languages at the Uniyersity of Munich, 
etc. Roy. 8 VO. cloth, pp. 866 £Z l2s 6 rf, 

Ahlwardt- — The HivIns oe tee Sis Ancient Aeabic Poets, Ennabiga, 
’Antara, Tarafa, Zuhair, Algama, and Imruolgais, chiefly according to the 
MSS of Pans, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments : with 
a complete list of the vanous readings of the Text. Edited by W Ahlwakdt, 
Svo pp. XXX 340, sewed. 1870 12a 

Aitareya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda. 2 vols. See under Eiuo. 
Alabaster. — The "Wheel oe the Latt ; Buddhism illustrated from 

Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
H M Consulate-Geneial m Siam , M R A-S Demy 8 vo. pp. Ivm and 324 
1871 14a 

Alif lallat wa lailat. — The Arabian Ni&hts 4 vols 4to pp 49d, 
493,442, 434 Cairo, A h 1279 (1862) £3 3a. 

This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 

which makes it accessible to Scholais of limited means. 

Amberley —An Analysis of Religioits Belief. By Viscount 
Amberlbt. 2 vols 8 vo cl , pp xvi. 496 and 512. J876 SOa. 

American Oriental Society, Transactions of. Subscription, £l 5a. 

per volume 

Andrews. — A Hictionart of the Hat^aiian Language, to which is 
appended an English- Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events By Lorrin Andrews. 8vo. pp 560, cloth. £l lls,6d 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland (The Journal 

of the) Published Quarterly. 

Vol I , Ko 1 January-July, 1871. Svo pp 120-clix, sewed. Illustrated 
with 11 full page Plates, and numerous Woodcuts , and accompanied by severa 
folding plates of Tables, etc 7s. 

Vol I , No 2 . October, 1871 Svo pp 121-264, sewed 4s 
Vol 1 , No 3. January, 1872 Svo pp 265-427? sewed 1 6 full-page Plates 4s 
Vol II, No 1 April, 1872 Svo pp. 136, sewed Eight two-page plates and 
two four-page plates 45 . 

Vol II , No 2 July and Oct , 1872 Svo. pp 137-312 9 plates and a map. 6 s 

Vol. 11 , No 3 January, 1873 8 vo pp 143. With 4 plates 45 

VoL in , No 1 April, 1873 Svo pp 136 With 8 plates and two maps. 4s, 

Vol III., No 2 July and October, 1873 Svo.pp 168, sewed With 9 plates. 45 

Vol III, No 3. January, 1874. Svo.pp 238, sewed, With 8 plates, etc Os. 

Vol IV , No 1. Apnl and July, 1874 Svo. pp. 308, sewed With 22 plates. b 5 . 

Vol lYjNo 2 April, 1875 Svo pp 200 , sewed. With 11 plates 65 
Vol. V, No 1 July, 1875 Svo pp. 120 , sewed With 3 plates 4s 
Vol V , No 2 October, 1875. Svo pp 132, sewed. With 8 plates 45 

Vol. V, No 3 January, 1876. Svo pp 156, sewed With 8 plates os. 

Vol V,, No, 4 April, 1876 Svo, pp 128, sewed. With 2 iiLite? 

1,500 
4 4-79 
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Antiiropologieal Institute— 

Tol.VI,Ko. 1. July, 1876 8yo. pp, 100, sewed. With 5 plates 5^. 

Yol. VI , No 2. October, 1876. 8vo pp 98, sewed With 4 plates and a map 
5s 

Vol VI , No. 3 January, 1877 8vo pp 146, sewed With 11 plates. 5s. 
Vol TI , No. 4. May, 1877. 8vo pp iv. and 184, sewed With 7 plates 5a. 
Vol VIL, No, 1. August J 877 Svo pp. 116, sewed. With three plates 5s, 
VoLVlI,No. 2. November, 1877. 8vo pp 84, sewed, W'th one plate 5s 
Vol, VII, No 8. February, 1878 8vo pp 193, sewed With three plates 5s 
Vol VII , No 4 Mav, 1878 8vo. pp. iv and 158, sewed. With nine plates 5s. 
Vol VIII , No 1. August, 1878 8vo pp. 103, sewed With one plate 5s 
Vol, VIII,, No 2 November, 1878. 8vo pp. 126, sewed With three plates 5s 

Apastambiya Dhanna Sutram. — Aphoeissis of the Sacked La^s of 

THE Hin DUS, by Apastamba Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by G Buhler 
By order of the Government of Bombay. 2 parts 8vo cloth, 1868-71. 
£l 4:s 6d 


Arabic and Persian Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in the East 
Constantly for sale by Trubner and Co., 57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London. 
l6mo pp 46, sewed. Is 

Archaeological Survey of India. — See under Buegess and CnirN'rNGHAM 

Arden — A Progeessite Graiocab of the Telugu Language, with 
Copious Examples and Exercises. In Three Parts. Part I Introduction.-— 
On the Alphabet and Orthography — Outline Grammar, and Model Sentences 
Part II A Complete Grammar of the Colloquial Dialect. Part III, On the 
Grammatical Dialect used m Books By A. H. Arden, M A , Missionary of 
the C. M S. Masulipatam 8vo sewed, pp xiv. and 880, 1 4s. 

Arnold — The Iliad and Odyssey of India, By Edwin Aflnold, 
M A , C S I , F R G S,, etc. Fcap 8vo sd , pp 24. Is, 

Arnold. — The Indian Song of Songs From the Sanskrit of the Gita 
Govmda of Jayadeva By Edwin Arnold, M A., C S I , F R G S (of 
University College, Oxford), formeily Pnncipal of Poona College, and Fellow 
of the University of Bombay Cr. 8 to cl., pp. xvi and 144 1875 5s 

Arnold. — A Si^le Transliteral Ghamhae op the Turkish Language 
C ompiled from various sources With Dialogues and Vocabulary By Edwin 
Arnold, M A , C S I , F R,G.S, Pott 8vo cloth, pp 80 25 6d 

Asher. — O n the Study of jWodeen Languages in General, and of the 
English Language m particular An Essay. By David Asher, Ph D 12mo. 
pp vui. and 80, cloth 25 

Asiatic Society.— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, horn the Commencement to 1863. Fust Senes, com- 
plete m 20 Vols Svo , with many Plates Pnce £10 , or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows —Nos. 1 to 14, 65 each, No 15, 2 Parts, 4s each. No 16, 2 Parts, 
4s each, No 17, 2 Parts, 45. each, No 18, 65. These 18 Numbers foim 
Vols I. to IX— Vol. X, Part 1, op , Part 2, 5s ; Fait 3, 55— Vol. XL, 
Part 1, 65., Pait 2 not published— Vol XII, 2 Parts, 6s each— Vol, XIII, 
2 Parts, 6s. each —Vol. XIV , Part 1, Ss , Part 2 not published —Vol. XV.. 
P^t 1, 65. , Part 2, with 3 Maps, £2 2s —Vol. XVI , 2 Parts, 65 each —Vol 
XVIL, 2 Parts, 6s. each —Vol XVIII , 2 Parts, 65 each —Vol XIX., Paits 1 
to 4, 165 —Vol XX , Parts 1 and 2, 45 each. Part 3, 7s 6d. 

Asiatic Society, — Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland Series, Vol 1. In Two Parts pn iv, and 

490, sewed 1861-5 I 65 . 


C^tENTS —I. Vajra-chhedikfi, the **Km Kong King,” or Diamond SUtra Translated from 
the Chinese by the Rev S Beal, (^plam, R N -II ThePfiratmtfi-hridaya Satra.Tm Chmes?^ 
‘*Mo ho-pO-ye-po-lo-nuh-to-sm-loiig,’* “The Great Pfixajnitd Heart faUtri " Translated 
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57 and 59 , Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


from tlie dmiese by tbe llev S. Beal, Cbaplam, R —III On tbe Preserration of National 
Literature in the East By Colonel F J Goldsmid — IV On the Ai’-.cniinral Com'ucrcal, 
Financial and Military Statistics of Ceylon By E E Power, } < ,n tmi a - t a 
Knowledire of the Vedic Theog-ony and Mythology By J Miur, D C L “ LL D — VI A Tabular 
List of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Goyemment of Ceylon at 
their Prmthig Press at Colombo Compiled by Mr Mat P J Ondaatje, of Colombo —VII 
As<?ynan and Hebrew Chronology compa’-od w th a yiew of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher mus- a. ii'im' i, a, in eonfoimity with the Assyrian Canon By 
J W Bosanquet, Esq — VIII On the exi'stmg Dictionaries of the Malay Language Bv Dr, 
H N lan der Tuul4— IX Bilingual Readmgs Cuneitorm and Phoenician Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum, '*—*'■ - '.•'itt’ Legf^nd® /Acav’'-’" '‘"f^ •> ■'r -p.v 

Major-General Sir H Rawhnbon, v ( ■) ? >1 " — \ I - i ; itiii-’ic 

In«cnptinns of the Fourth Centuiy A n , and Notices of t ' ( u ( > ii\ .-i' *. 
B^ Prbio-soi J Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst— XI Van.* 'a JjuLure 

Life, according tT Tl'y-Y- - and Atharva-Vedas By J Muir Pc'’ DOT LL D —XII 
On - uv I le Place of the Colures, and the *i t w from it By 

' iM \ I ' ! lofessoi of Sanskrit in Yale College, \i i * \ , S — Note on 

Lilli J ' i-" " Edward Colehrooke, Bait , M P , President R A S —XIII Pro- 

' \ I r JJ I owards Abstract Co’'rr"^o’’« Deity By J Muir, Esq , 

') C L II. *- \I\ 'i Notes on the Age ’( j n ■ i » \ > the Work of Aryabhata, 
Varahamihira, Brahmaguptr, II cii J5y Dr Bhau Daji, Hono- 

j.orv Mcmbci It V S — XV (' > (j . • ^ ' Vi ■ Language By H N Van 

del lu ak — 1 On the Identity of Xaudrames and Krananda By Edward Thomas, Esq, 

Vol. II. In Two Parts pp 522, sewed 1866-7 16s 

CoNTENis — I. Contrib •" 1 "'“ of Vedic Theogonj a"d AIv'-T'o^ocrr. No 2 

ByJ. Muir, Esq —II IM i ’ . .T’ the Rig- and Athar\ '-"I i ^ JJi J Muir, 

Esq —III Five hundrei i * " Condition of the Natives oi Bengal By the 

Rev J. Long —IV she 'i ' ' Manuscripts belongmg to the Roval Asiatic 

Society By Dr H N -van aei iuuiv — v Jian-Iatioii of th^ Muitabha Sutra from the Chinese 
By the Rey S Beal, C^rnHn Roval Navy— VI The initial coinage of Bengal By Edward 
Thomas, Esq —VII -^ptc p i of m Assyrian Dictionary By Edwin Noms, Esq —VIII On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age By J Muir, 
Esq —IX On the Intel pi etanon of the Veda By the same —X An attempt to Tran'?late 
from the Chmese a woik known as the Confessional SerMcesof the great compassionate Kwan 
Yin, possessing 1000 hands and lOOO eyes By the Rev S Beal, Chapla.n E,oial Navy 
—XT The Hymns of the Gaupayanas and the Legend of Xing Asamati By Piofessor Max 
Muller, M A , H<‘-<'’*"w N'r i. i' - ’ \ «3-> »tv —XII Specimen Chapteis of an Assyrian 

Grammar By • ^ J li ii*' lu’^' Member Royal Asiatic Societv. 

Vol, III. In Two Parts, pp 516, sewed With Photograph 1S68. 22s 
CoNTEN’is — I Contributions towards a Glossary of the Ass«yiian Language By H F Talbot. 
—II Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets By Dr A Bastian — III The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Ariagonese By the Hon IT R J «2**"-\“v — C talogue of the Onental 
^Innu^-cnpts m the Libiary of King’s College, ( i i < i! Henry Palmer, B A , 

Fc’ 1 1 0 -^ '5* T->v rv’oj', Cambiidge, Member oi tne Koval Asiatic Jsociety , Membre de la 
u ^ ^ . i»i \ Prso” 0 "^ the Amravat. Tope in Guntur ByJ Fergusson, 

J 'll , I ;{ •> - M III L- 1 ) i '•< J edition of the Kathusant-sagara, Lambaka IX 

XVIIl By Dr H Keni, Piofessor of Sanskrit m the Umversity of Levden — "VTI The source 
of Colebroohe’s Essay “ On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu M idow ” Bv Fitzedward Hall, Esq , 
M A , D CL Oxon 'Sunnlemort Furthei detail of pioofs that Colebiooke’s Essay, “On the 
Duties of a Faithful lliudu \\ (iom,” was not mdebted to the VivnriTtih iT 2 .nT*mx i By Fitz- 
edward Hall, Esq — VIII The Sixth Hymn of the Fust Book of t n 'i i'\ Professor 
MaxMUllei,MA Hon MRAS— IX Sasian !• 1 i — X Ac- 

count of an Embassy fiom Moiocco to Spam in 'I ' ill 'Jv .i..- ilw.i xi ij J otanlev — 
XI The Poetry of Mohamed Ribadan, of A.n'iffon By the Hon H E J Stanley —XII 
Matenals foi the Histoiy ot Iiulia loi the m\ Huiidud Tears ot Mo^ ■. -iIq prcMous to 

the Foundation ol then’-*i'hT vl ’iri^u-o By Majoi W Noe-'uL It d '*u I> — XIII 
A Few Woids corcenrna tl < IT 1' inopt inhabitmg the Forests ot the Cochin State By 

Captain G E Fi\(r, "M uii ' Staff rom«? M R A —XIV Notes on the Bhojpurl Dialect of 

Hmdl, spoken in Westein Behai 1. T . ■ \ * i. Esq , B C S , Magistrate of Chumparun. 

Vol. IV In Two Parts pp 521, sewed 1809-70 16^ 

CoMENTS —I Coutribution towaicls a Glossal y of the Asbynan Language By H F. Talbot 
Pait II— II On Indian Chionology ByJ h-q, FRS— III The Poetry of 

Mohan M By the Hon 11 \ — IV On the Magar Language 

of Ne ) lii 1 1 11 1 I B C S— V t .»• ■! ) ■ <j w the Knowledge ot Paisee Lite- 
laturi ’ I i( - c L '.'—VI Illustrations of the Lamaist System m Tibet, di awn 
fiom ( I \ t < ' li I ledeiick Mayers, Esq , of H B M Consular Service, China — 

yil , . I I ' a 1 i with a Tiansliitiou and Notes By 11 C Childeis, late of 

the C< 1 ( \ \ -A I” . I Endeavour to elucidate Ra&hiduddnTs 

of India By Col H Yule, C B - IX Sassanian Inscnptions explamed bv i ' i i , . c 

Pflrsis By E \V West, Esq— X Some Account of the berhn Mengun, near the 

Bmmese Capital, in a Memoiandum by Capt E H Sladan, P > ' at Mandale, with 

Rcmaiks on the Subject by Col Hemy Yule, CB — XI 'me Hi nat-banlnto or Oom^V'-c 
System of Natur.il Astiology of Vaiaha-Mihira Tianslated from banskri . ' < > > >i i - 

II. Kcrn.-XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on t .« v. in .i r.*' .« o’ 
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LuKjulstk Puhhcatzon$ of Tnibner ^ Co., 

T ^ V r r Tt-i e Esa —XIII The Mohammedan Lair of Evidence m con 
. e * t". to Foreigners BvX B E Bsilhe, Esq -XIV 4 

^ . I . ln«enption By Prof J Dowson.— Indo-Paithian. Coins 

i I— a*) E* 

1 q> V In Two Parts pp 463, sewed. With 10 fuU-page and folding Plates 

7 Ttr r TltiiJis The oncuial Puli Text, Tnth an English Tianslation By V, 
Ilfon m itJ^rBaddtet Cnpt. 0.1 at K«-T»gkwan in North Ch no Er t 
ITT r^rP.ni „ Qomplete System of Natural Astroligy of ^ arm I-M ii 

-II '.\bv3r h tern -IV The Pongol Festival in southern 
S t i ' ‘ r t sV Cover — To'ihe Poetrv of Mohamed Rabadan, of Arragon Bj the 

I x»k t. I t. . \ .r~r -n +»»A rVflesrl oflfl rillfttrkmR rtf fllft -TortCTrtTYto 'Di 
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vr — vr E'^^av on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams "By 
r^n^’^r *br., Coiomandel, auilon, etc By C P Bio\m — VIII On 
" ‘ ■ ' \'eo-Aryan Languages of India By Job" B«'"»’''s P (’ <« - 

chn By the Rev S Beal — X \ 1 -i _ 

fr -“’a^ed bv Proiessor J Dowaon — Note to the Mathu’ ' T .'< • » »i 

. r - im— XI Specimen of a Translation of the Ac 'i • 

'n'~" s ou Dhanimapada, 'p-’t'' ^^«‘r ’ ^'‘^'7; o . i 'i - 
: uer^, late of the Ceylon C " ri \'l’ 1 s -• ’ 

* " V- \i:‘T'‘’orv of V'araha-i* » ’ «' t* ’ *■' 

l.\ II t '-•* ’i*/. tne Budd - ‘ • t . iS> 'i .. I _ 

r ’ ' ' *. o L c Eatnapura Court, Ceylon With an Introduction by 

* ‘ ' L\’ Service— XV The Poetry of Mohamed Rabadan, of 

"* - J * - 0“ T •'"•c' '‘+a''’cv of AlrV’lev ~XV1 Proverbia Commuma Smaca 

-r • ju' XVlI N' '<-■* kii* cn xiii. ui'd inui u' Vase, \nth an Account of the En- 
Ev Charles Home, J1 R A S , late of the Bengal Civil Semce — XVIIL 
'i . tne Rev, M A Shemng, LL D , Benaies Communicated by C Homo, 
IS ’fc l> t s —XIX Of in Mohammedan Law ’<•« »-* u"* *o British 

IvN B E Billie— XX Comments on Recent Pehlvi i* i m anlnei- 

-nL*-..: / t .e Der, ration ot Aryan Alphabets And Contributions to the Eaily History 
1 ,-r.xj-v cf Taoanfitdn Illustrated by Corns By E Thomas, F R S 


I ’ .• 

*’ k Nir- 

o English 
Comiilla 


ifl VI , Part 1, pp. 213, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1872 85. 

TjNT, —yuo Iscmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conqueied their Country 


By A. 


— A Brei Account of Four Arabic Works on the Histoiy and Geography of Arabia- 
" L M .ts —On the 3Iethods of P'c-now««T of tvio Bead at Llassa, Thibet, otc By 
late B C S The Bxhat-Sa*' 1 • i o 11 system of Natural Astrology of 
lra'’»Hted from Sanskrit ' I -1 li H Kern— Notes on Hwen 

- .nut c' ’■>. cV of V ' . 1 , wA some Previous Geogiaphical 

.. u-e ii - ' I*' Colonel Yule, 0 B — The Campaign of iElms Gallus in 

a bv A Snrerirer — An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sii H M Elhott 
Pars an'iexi of NiLsir ibn Khusra’s Safanamah bv th« Vte A R Fuller —The 

w f Mouamed Rabadan, of Arragon, By the Right IK J 'i . ^ . 0 Alderley 


Vo* VI Part II, pp. 213 to 400 and Ixxxiv , sewed 
Places, and Woodcuts 1873 Bs 


Illustrated with a Map, 


C > ZN''« 
l»i L, I II 
— llwtn r„' 


fr r*-' '■ 
Bv < I I 
Bu 

A^'H- I 


-On H’ouen-Tl '5''n‘r’< Toi.'’'rov ^irm Patna to Ballahhi By Jnmes Fergusson, 
S -N iitaem Bu. i- *«*ti 'Non i' oin Colonel H Yule, addressed co the Secretarv ] 
arji’'. Account oi l k i'r.iK piK: o' Tokhdnstdn, etc Bv Colorc’ II Yule, C B*- 
‘ , or, Comp-kio 5?\a mi 01 N tun. Astrologv of AaMhi-iiiiniM Translated 
1 English bv !)’• li Kmi— Vbt Initial Coinage 0 i IViaal, unde- the Early 
i _ a Par'll 1 uu aci »g t 'e prehmmaiy period between A. n 614-634 
- V i^dwara Thoma'«,b R S — The Letrend of JDipankara Buddha. Translated 
- -i *“i- \.J to .1 ustrice Plates XXIX and l , ‘Tree and ‘^crport tVorship ’) 
A-* i.\ , I'te pp 213-274 on Hiouen-Th«arg’' louiiirv nom Patna to 
’1 F -u— 1,1 DCL, 1 K S — Couaibui-ious towards a Glossary of the 
Byjd i Talbot 

Ss 


Vol VII„ Part I , pp 170 and 24, sewed With a plate 1874 

C — Ti-e Vpascmpfida-Kanunaiacd, being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 

V ^ 0"d.-n?oi Pnests and Deacons The Pali Text, with a Tianslation and Notes 

1 . i --.'ox B A. , Sometime Student of Clinst Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 

ce -NjIls on the MoLnlith e Monuments of ru”'ibai.o-e District, Madras By M J 
M -'V M-«ra«: •' a — Note- on the binhalese Language No I On the Foima'-o' of 

T '' r I Vruii. Noun« Bv R C Childers late of the Ceylon Civil Service— J la* Pan 
f' t .-’ J J *1(1 and Commentary, with a Translation. By R C Childers, 
. L -T ■'i r\ -ce —The Bnh.it- Saiiliita , or, Complete System of N atural Asti ology 

V ' Translated from Sanskrit mto English by Di H Kem —Note on the 

Ta \ ut Ch. umbi Bv Dr A Campbell, late Supenntendent of Darjeeling —The Name of the 
T'l 1 til Imam cn the Coinage of Egvpt By H Sauvaue and Mauley Lare Poole — ^Three 
i ( P-r..ii.r lira P.'ta the Great from Puh«st purr Ceylon (date cirea 1180 ad) By 

. r, ^ or Mill inir.t' i« 1 .r d lax, its Application to British 

s%jiip ^ ^ Tue l^ure of Land B\ N B 1 15.* ihe —Appendix A Specimen of a 

fcj n ic . t.a — ut me B.ai.iah wa-Dimnah, witn an JuigUsh lianslaUon By W TV nght. 
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57 and 59 , Ludgate Hill, London, E-C, 


Yol YII , Part II ,pp 191 to 394, sewed "Witli seven plates and a map 1875 8a. 
Contents —S igin, the Lion Rock, near Pnlastipura, Cejlon, and the Thirtv -ninth Chapter 
of the Mdhdvamsa By T W Rhys Davids —The Noithem Frontagers of China Parti 
The Originee of the Mongols, By H H Howorth — Inedited Arabic Coins By Stanlev Lane 
Poole —Notice on the Dindrs of the Abbasside Dynasty By Edwaid Thomas Rogeir— The 
Noithein Frontagers of China Pait II The Origines of the Manehns ByH H Howorth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu. By S W P D «( v n--0 '1 

Pioveibs m their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology, w - ’ "i u, - , - , • ^ . 

tion, Interpi elation. Publication By the Rev J Long —Two ' " • - ' ( - i - » c 

SahasaMalla Inscription, dite 1200 A D ,and the RuwanwoBli I' ' i >, J -c » i u i i 
Text, Translation, and Notes By T, W. Rhys Davids -Notes on a BaLUiiui Pau iusciipiiou 
and the SamvatEia By Prof J Dowson — ^Note on a Jade Dimking Vessel of the Emperor 
ahdnglr. By Edward Thomas, F R S 

Yol YIIL, Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and & plan. 1876 Ss 

Contents — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection) By Professors E B C’owell and J Eggeling — On the 
Ruins of in Ceylon By T. H Blakesley, Esq , Public Works Depaitment, Ceylon -Ihe 
Piiamoivln, licing the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Pnests The Pah Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes By J F Dickson, M sometime Student of Chnst Chuieh, Oxford, 
now of the Cevlon Cml Seivice — Notes on the Sinhalese Language No 2 Proofs of the 
Sanskritic Origin of Sinhalese. By R 0 ChUders, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol YIII, Part II , pp 157-308, sewed 1876 8^ 

Contents —in Account of the Island of Bali By R Fnedench —The Pah Text of the Mahd- 
pinmbbdna Sutta and Commentary, with a Tianslation By R C Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service —The Northern Frontagers of China Part HI The Kaia Khitai By H H. 
Howorth —Inedited Aiabic Corns. II By Stanley Lane Poole —On the Form of Government 
under the r'> rn- o*' r-ylon JBy A de Silva Ekauayaka, Mudaliyar of the Depart- 
ment of Pi ) - I ' 'L* , M l (.1 

Vol IX , Part I , pp 156, sewed, vntli a plate IS^T 8fi 

Contents — Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates By E Thomas, F R S —The Tenses of the 

Assyrian Veib By the Rev A H Sayce, M A —An Account of the Island of Bali Bv R. 

Fnedench (continued fiom Vol VIII ns p 218) — On Ruins in Makran By Major MocUer 
—Inedited Axabic Coins III By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Note on a Bactnan Pah Inscrip- 
tion and the Samvat Bra By Piof J Dowson — Notes on Peisian Belilchistan Fiom the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Khdu By A H Schmdler 

Vol IX., Part II , pp. 292, sewed, with three plates 1877 10s 6d. 

Contents —The Earlv Faith of Asoka By E Thomas, F R S —The Northern Fiontagers 
of China Part II 1 he M i*ic iiis (Supplementary Notice) Bv H H Howoith — The Noithem 
Fi outage! s of China Part IV iW lun or Golden Tatars ByH H Howorth -OnaTieatiso 
on Weights and Measures Archbishop of Nisibln By M H . 'l -<^1 Ti < I 

and other Titles RySii I 1 (« '> , Bart , M P —Affinities of the J n . I M jig 

and Kusundah Tnbes of N p i ^ i o-e of the Hill Tribes of Arracau By Lapiaiii l J F. 
Furbes F R G S , MAS Bengal, etc —Notes on Some Antiquities found m a Mound near 
Damghan, By A H. Schindler 

Vol X , Part I,, pp 156, sewed, with two plates and a map 1878 Ss. 

Coni hNTS —On the Non- Aryan Languages of India ByE L Biandreth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vodantlc Conception ot Brahma By Pramadd Ddsa Mittra, Ihte Officiating Professoi of 
Anglo-Siinsknt, Government College, Benares —An Account of the Island of Bah By R 
Friedouch (continued from Vol IX N S p 120) —Unpublished Glass Weights and Measuies. 
By Kdwaid Thomas Rogeis —China vil Tibet ByS C Boulgoi —Notes and Recollections on 
'I ca Cultivation in Kumaon and G irhwdl By J. H Batten, F R G S , Bengjxl Civil Service 
Retired, foimcily Commissionci of Kumaon 

Yol X , Part II , pp 146, sewed 1878 6^ 

Conti nts —Note on Pliny’s Geogiaphy of the East Coast of Arabia Bv Major-General 
S, B, Miles, Bomb T r" ). The Maldive Islands , with aVocabuhry tikin fioin Fiain^ois 
Pyiiiid de Lav.il, li" ’ i iC d A Gray, late of the Ceylon Cml Service —On Tibeto-Bniraan 
T . . ^ r.y C.tpv.iia L J X d Foi bos, of the Buimeso Civil Service Commission —Burmese 

1 ■ 1 I i(' \ By II L St Baihc, F't Pc*' deV a* v-udelay —On the Connexion of the 
il.“. M I 1*1 ' I ,viLh the Kolcs of Centr, I • H < i m n C J F S Foibes, of the Burmese 
Civil Commission —Studies on the C i. > i ' '« n r >i of the Semitic Language*!, with 

Special Refoienco to Assyiian By Paul H uipt The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form — Arub Metio- 
logy II El Ujabaity By M II Sau vane —The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns , prmcipally from Chinese Souiccs. By Thomas W Kingsmill 

Vol X , Part III., pp 204, sewed. 1878 8s 

Contents —On the IIill Canton of Sfilftr,— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Race 
By Rohcit B fib iw -Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W Vyso, B A , M R A S , 
010 , Evecutne Eiigineei P W.D Panjab —Educational Literature for Japanese Women By 
Basil Hall Chaiiibeilam, Esq , M 11. A 8.— On the Natural Phenomenon Known mthe East by 
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Linguistio PubReations of Trubner <§• Co., 

the Names Sub-hi-Kuzib, etc ^ etc. By J, W "RedlioTiae, ISI R A S i Hon Memb R S L — Oa 
a Chinese Version of the SinVhva KAnk&, etc , found among the Buddhist Books eompnsmg 
the Tnpitaka and two other works By the Rev Samuel Beal, M A, — The Rock-cut Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu By Edward Thomas, P R S — Index. 

Vol XI , Part I., pp. 12S, sewed 5s, 

Co^TBiiTTS — On the Position ol M f* in ' ’ < ' • t. p O' t f T' By Edward Thomas, 

F R S —Notice of the Scholars » i \ . • ' i ‘ ' . - ' ‘ Knowledge of the 

Languages of British India dur ' ■ " • .. % 1 '-Ir lliv* N Gust, Hon Librarian 

R,A b. -Ancient Arabic Poe trr <• ii «.->• i' ‘ v It' Wdliam Mnir, K C S I , 

LL D -Note on Manrique’s Mission and V'o ” the ^ "'p ^hSh Jahdn tiy H G 

Keene, Esq — On Sandhi in Pali By the 1- t R G C . lc ■* 0 • A* i < Amulets and Mottoes 

By E T Rogers, M R A S 

Viatic Society. — Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society op 
G-reat Britain and Ireland Complete in 3 vols. 4to , 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc j cloth London, 1827 to 1835 Published at £9 5$ , reduced to 
£o os 

The above contains contributions hy Professor "Wilson, G. C Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dom, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Journal of the Asiatic Society op 
Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretanes 8vo 8 numbers per annum, 
4s each number 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

OR Bengal Pubhshed Monthly Is each number. 

Asiatic Society — The Journal of the Bombay Branch op the 
Ro^al Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary Nos 1 to 35 7s td 
to 10s 6d each number 

Asiatic Society — Journal op the Ceylon Branch of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society 8vo Published irregularly, 7s 6d each part 

Asiatic Society of Japan — ^Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
OF Japan Yol I From 30th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873 8vo. 
pp 110, with plates 1874. YoL II From 22nd October, 1873, to LSth 
July, 1874 8vo pp 249. 1874 Yol III. Parti From 16th July, 1874, 
to December, 1874, 1875 Yol III Part II From 13th January, 1876, to 
SOth June, 1875 Yol. IV. Fiom 20th October, 1876, to 12th July, 1876 
Each Part 7s 6d 

Asiatic Society — Journal of the North China Branch op the 
Royal Asiatic Society. New Senes Parts 1 to 11. 

Aston — A Grammar op the Japanese Written Language By W. G 
Aston, M A , Assistant Japanese Secretaiy, H B M ’s Legation, Yedo, Japan 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved Royal 8vo pp 306. 28s 

Aston — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language By 
W G Aston, M A , H B M 's Legation, Yedo, Japan Third edition 
r2mo cloth, pp. 96 125 

Athar-ul-Adhar — Traces of Centuries; oi, Geographical and Histoncal 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Selim Sh-hade. Geographical 
Parts I, to IV., Eiistorical Pants I and II 4to. pp. 788 and 384 Price 
7s 6d each part \ln com se of publication 

Atharva Yeda Pratigakhya. — See under Whitney 
Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucxer Vol I , containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nyaya-MdlS-Vistara Parts 1. to VII, pp 582, large 4to sewed. 10s 
each part. Complete m one vol , cloth, £"5 13s 5d Vol II The Institutes 
of Gautama Edited with an Index of Words, by A F Stenzlfr, Ph D , 
Professor of Onental Languages in the University of Breslau 8vo cloth, 
pp IV. 78. 4s 5d, Yol. Ill Vaitdna Sutra. The Ritual of the Athaiva 
Veda Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Richard Garbe. 
Svo. sewed, pp. 119. 5s. 
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57 and 59, Ltidgate Bdl, London, L. C. 

Axon. — The LiTEBiTTOE or the Lahcashiiie Diaxect. A Biblid- 
graphical Essay. By William E A Axox, F R S L Fcap. 8vo sewed. 
1870. 1^ 

Baba — An- ELEMiasTTARx Geammae oe the Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatut Baba. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp xii. and 
92, 5^. 

Bachmaier. — ^Basigeaphicai Lictionaet ane Geaaimae By Anton 
Bachmaibr, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18 mo 
cloth, pp vui ; 26; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Bachmaier. — Pasigeaphcsches Wortereuoh zuai: Gebeaughe pue die 
DEDTSCHT! SpRACHE Verfasst vou Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fur Pasigraphie m Munchen. 18mo cloth, pp. vin , 32, 128; 
120 1870. 2s Gd 

Bachmaier.— Diotionnaieb Pasigeaphique, peI:ced6 de xa Grammaiee. 
Redig^ par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Soci^t^ Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie A Munich. 18mo cloth, pp. VI 26, 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6rf. 

Baldwin — A Manual op the Foochow Dialect. By Bev. C. C. 

Baldwin, of the Amencan Board Mission 8vo pp vui -266 18s 

Balfour — "Waifs and Strays feom the Far East ; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China By Frederic Henry 
Balfour 1 vol demy 8 vo. cloth, pp 224 10s 6d, 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, one guinea, and 
large paper, three guineas, per annum List of publications 
on application 

Ballantyne — A GRAmrAR or the Mahratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybury. By Jakes R Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy 4to. cloth, pp 56. 5s 

Ballantyne. —Elements of HiNuf and Braj BhakI Grammar. By the 
late James R Ballantyne, LL D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo , pp 44, cloth. 5s 

Ballantyne — First Lessons in Sanserit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopad^sa. Second edition Second Imjiression. By 
James R Ballantyne, LLD, Librarian of the India Office 8vo pp, viii. 
and no, cloth. 1873. 3s bd. 

Ballantyne — Hindustani Selections in the Haskhi and Devanagari 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by Jakes R Ballantyne Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s 6d. 

Ballantyne — Principles of Persian Caligrapht, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA**LIK characters, the one usually employed in 
writing the Persian and the Hindustani Second edition Prepared for the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne 
4to cloth, pp, 14, 6 plates 25 6d. 

Bam tjea — The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures 
in coiioboiation of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Chiistian Doctiiue 
Including Disseitations on the Onginal Home and Early Adventures of ludo- 

Allans By the Rev K M Banerjba. 8vo sewed, pp xvm and 236 8s 

Bate A Dictionary of the Hindee Language. Compiled by J. 
D, Bate. 8vo. cloth, pp 806 £2 12s Bd 

Beal Travels of Fah Hjan and Sung- Tun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a d. and 518 ad.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B A Trr'*v Orllege, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member c<i 1 oy >. Asiatic Society, and Author of a 'rransUtion of 
the Pratimoksha and the Amithaba Sdtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo pp. 



L'lnguistic Publications of Trubner ^ Co., 

■Bpftl CiTEVA OF BroBHisr Scbiptuees feoic the Chinese. By S. 

li College, Cambr.dg_e, a Chaplam in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 

eic >TO cloth, pp xjv and 436 lS/1. lo5 -n 4 . 1 . 

■Real— T he rtOiuNTic Legend oe Sakhta BtrDDHA.* 

V ine-t -Sanscrit by the Kev. S\ 3 IUEL Beal, Author of “ Buddhist Pilgnms, 
etc Crown Sto cloth, pp. 400 1875. 12s . ^ 

Beal— T it 3 ErDumsT Teipitaea, as it is known m «titia and Japan. 
1 C ,tuIj 2 U' and Compendious Eepoit. By Samuel Beal, B A. Folio, severed, 

Beal*— rno^r the BrnnErsT Ganoid, commonly known as 
f»h IP VI' i" Translated from the Chinese by S Beal, B A , Professor of 
CmiiKse, Unirersity of London 'With accompanymg Narrative Post 8vo. 

\ . and 170 , cloth 7s, 6d ttt x-l nr i, • xi. 

Beames.— < »rTLi>'Es of Philology, with a Map, showing the 

Ii - r 1 fhr. 'jf the Indian Languages By John Beambs Second enlaiged and 
/unzion Crown 8s 0 cloth, pp viii. and 96. 5s, 

Beames— XoTLs on the Bhojpijei Dialect of HiNnf, spoken in 
Western Behar By John Beames, Esq , B C S , Magistrate of Chumparun. 
Svj pp iGy sewed. 1868 Is. 6d 

Beames. A Coepaeattve Geaiotae of the Modern Aryan Languages 

‘.r iN'i-i ^to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Smdhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengal’ By John Beajies, Bengal C.S , M E, A S , &c. 

Vo I On Sounds Svo. cloth, pp xvi and S60 16^ 

Voi II The Xoun and the Pronoun. 8vo cloth, pp xn and 348. 16^ 

Vol III TneVerb Svo cloth, pp. xii and 31b \Jiist ready. 

— Venerauilis Bed-e Historia Ecclesiastioa Gentis Anglorum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS recensuit Josephus Stcyenson With plan ot the 
Engliah Historical Society, by the late John Miller. 8v, pp. xxxv., xxz and 
4.4, and 2 facsimiles 7s 6d 

The same, in royal Sro , uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls 
I Of ud. 

Bellairs. — A Geahhar of the Marathi Language. By "E. S K. 
BrLi\iiis, M A , and Laxman Y Ashkeokae, B A, 12mo cloth, pp 90. 5s, 

Bellew —A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Purshto Language* on a 
New and Improved System With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H "W Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army, Super Royal Svo, 
ip XII and 356, cloth, 42^ 

Bellew.— A Graadiar of the Pukrhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Etercisea and Dialogues By H W Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-rovai Svo ,pp, xii and 156, cloth 21« 

Bellew.— Feosi the Iirous lo the Tiseis: alTairative of a Journey 
Arengh the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassaa, and Iiau, m 
IbiJ, together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigns By H W Bellew, C S I , Smgeon 
, Author of ** A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 

and A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Languace,” 
JJemy bvo cloth. 14a. ® ® 

Kashgbcae. a ITarrative of the Journev ot 

Ka^g‘‘5 m 1873-74. By H. V. Bellew, C.S I. Demy 
h.o. cL, pp. I13CU and 420. lOs. > • *• 

^ Ch^.r OroupYooxBuxAET, for the use of Students of the 

Chinese, Japanep, and other Languages Arranged by John Bellows With 
Vi " Chinese with Roman Letters.By Professor Scmmees 
K ing s College, London. Crown 8vo , pp. 6 and 3S8, cloth. 6*. 
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Bellows — Outline DiCTioiri.ET,roE THE use op IMissionaeies, Explorers, 
and Students of Language By Max Muller, M A , Taylonan Professor in the 
University of Oxford With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows Crown 8vo Limp morocco, pp xxxi and 368. 7s. 

Bellows — Dictionaet poe the Pocket, Erench and English, English, 
and Piench. Both Divisions on same page By John Bellows Masculine 
and Penimme woids shown by Distmgnishmg Tjpes Conjugations of all the 
Verbs , Liaison marked lu Fiench Part, and Hints to aid Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps Revised by Alexandre Bbljamb, M A , 
and Fellow of the Univeisity, Paris Second Edition 32mo loan, with tuck, 
gilt edges 10s 6d Persian, lOs. Qd. Moiocco, 12s. 6d 

Benfey. — A Geabimae op the Language op the Yedas. By Dr. 
Theodok Bbnpey. In 1 vol 8vo , of about 650 pages. [In prepat ation. 

Benfey — A Peaotical Geammae op the S^nskeit Language, for the 
use of Early Students By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition Royal 8vo. 
up viii and 296, cloth 10s 6d 

Benfey. — Y edica TJnd Yeewandtes. Yon Theodoe Benpey Cr. 
8vo 7s 6d. 

Beschi. — C layis Humanioeum LiTTEEAEtiM SuBinnoEis Tamuiici Idio- 
MATis Auotore R P Constantio Josepho Beschio, Soc Jesu, in Madurensi 
Regno Missionaiio Edited by the Rov K iHLErELD, and pnnted for A. 
Buinell, Esq , Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp 171 10s 6d 

Bevendge . — The Disteict of BAKAEGiNJ, its History and Statistics. 
By H. Beveridge, B C S 8vo cloth, pp xx. and 460 21s. 

Bhagavat-Geeta — See under Wilkins 

Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal Old Series. Fasc 1 to 235 New Series. 
Fasc 1 to 408 (Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Each 
Fsc in 8 VO., 2s , in 4to , 4s 

Bibliotheca Orientalis; or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 
Essays, and Journals, published m France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East Edited by Charles Friedprici. 
Part I., 1876, sewed, pp 86, 2s. 6d Part II , 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 2s 6d 

Bibliotheca Sauskrita. — See Teubnee 

Bickell. — O utlines op Hebeew Geammae. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D D Revised by the Author , Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ives 
Curtiss, junioi, Ph D With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Di J Euting Cr 8vo sd,pp xiv and 140 1877. 3s. 6d 

Bigandet. — T he Life oe Legend op Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks By the Right Reverend P Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramathd, Vicar Apostolic of A va and Pegu 8vo pp xi, 538,andv £1 11s 

Bleek. — A Compaeative Geammae op South Apeioan Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph D Volume I I Phonology ll. The Concord. 

Section 1. The Noun 8vo pp xxxvi and 322, cloth 16s 

Bleek. — A Beief Account op Bushman Folk Loeb and oihee Texts. 
By W. H I Bleek, Ph D., etc , etc. Folio sd , pp 21. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

Bleek, — H eynaed in South Afetoa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript m Sir George Grey’s Library By Dr. 
W H, 1 Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 

Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3f. 6d, 
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Blochmann — The Peosodt oe the Pebsiahs, according to Saifi, Jami, 
and other Writers By H Blochmann, M A. Assistant Professor, Calcutta 
Madrasah 870 sewed, pp. 166. 10s 6i?. 

Blochmann. — S chool Geoqrapht op India ahd Bbitish Btjbmah. By 
H. Blochmann, M A. 12mo. pp vi. and 100. 2s ^d, 

Bloclunaim —A Teeatise on the Btjba’i entitled Bisalah 1 Taranah. 
By Agha Ahmad *Ali With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H 
Blochmann, M A 8vo sewed, pp. 11 and 17 2s. 

Blodunann — The Peesian Metees by Satpi, and a Treatise on Persian 
Rhyme by Jami. Edited m Persian, by H Blochmann, M A. 8vo sewed 
pp 62 Ss. 6fl? 

Bombay Sanskrit Series Edited under the superintendence of G. 
Buhlek, Ph D , Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F kiELHOEN, Ph D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College 
1868-70 

1. Panchatantea iy. and V. Edited, witii Hotes, by G. Buhiee, 

Ph D Pp 84, 16 6s 

2 iriGOJiBHATrA’s PAErBHASHBNDTi4Ei:HAEA. Edited and explained 
by F Kielhohn, Ph D Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings 
pp 116. 10s U 

3. Panchatanteah. and m. Edited, with Hotes, by G. Buhlee, Ph.B 

Fp. 86, 14, 2. 75 Sd. 

4 Panchatantea i. Edited, witb iN'otes, by P. Ejelhoen, Ph.B 

Pp 114, 53 7s Qd. 

5 KIlidXsa’s Raghdtamsa. With the Commentary of Mallinatha 

Edited, with Notes, by ShankaeP Pandit, M. A Part I, Cantos I. -VI 10s 

6. KliroisA^s MXLATiKXGNniiTEA Edited, with ISTotes, by Shanxai 

P Pandit, M A. 10s 6d 

7. NXgojibhatta’s PAEOHlsHENBirsEiHAEA Edited and explainei 

by F Kielhorn, Ph D Part II Translation and Notes (Paribh3.shS,s 
1 -xxxvii.) pp. 184 10s 6d 

8. Kalidasa’s Eaghtjvamsa With the Commentary of Mallinatha 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII. 
XIII 10s Qd 

9. Nagojibhatta’s PakibhIshendusexhaea Edited and explainer 

by F Kielhorn Part II Translation and Notes (Paribh^shas xxxvhl 
Ixix) 7s Gd. 

10. Bandin’s BASAxaMAEACHAEiTA. Edited With critical and explana 
tory Notes by G Buhler Part I 7s 6d. 

11 Bhaeteihaei’s Nitisataka and Yaieagyasataea, with Extract 
from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinath 1 
Telang 9s. 

12 Kagojibhatta’s PaeibhAshendusekhaea. Edited and explaine 
by F Kielhorn, Part II Translation and Notes (Paribhdshds Ixx 
cxxii ) 7s Gd 

13. Katidasa’s Baghutausa, with the Commentary of Mallinathj 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XIV. 
XIX, 10s 6d 

14. Vixbamankadevaohaeita. Edited, with an Introduction, by 

Buhler. 7s. 6d. 

15. BhavabhOti’s MXlati-Madhava With the Commentary 
Jagaddbara, edited by Ramrrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. 14s. 
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57 and 59, Ludgate Hill, London, E,0. 

Borooali — A Practical EirGLiSH-SAisrsKRTT Dictio^tabt. By 

DORAM Borooah, BA, B C S , of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol I. A to Falseness, pp. xx.-580-10 £1 11s. 6 c? 

Borooali. — A CoaiPAJSaOSr to the SANSKEir-EEADrS-G URRERGEADrATES 

of the Galcatta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram Borooah 8 vo 
pp 64. 3s 6d,^ 

Borooah. — ^B hatabhtjti anb his Place isr Sanskrit Liteeatuee. By 

Antjxdora^i Borooah. 8vo sewed, pp 70 6s. 

BottreH — TEAnmoiirs a^t) 'Heaethsede Stoeies op "West Coehwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt) Demy 12mo. pp, vl 292, cloth. 1 870 Scarce 
Bottrell. — T eaditioits and Heaethsede Stories of "West Cornwall. 
By Williaai Bo-ttrell. With Illastrations by Mr Joseph Blight Second 
Senes Crown 8 vo cloth, pp iv and 300. 6s. 

Bowditch — Supfole: Sttenahes. By N I. Boweitch. Third Edition, 

8 vo pp XXVI and 758, cloth 7s. 6d. 

Bretschneider. — On the Knowleege Possessed bt the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books By E. Bretschneider, M D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking 8 vo pp 28, sewed 1871. Is. 
Bretschneider — ITotes on Chinese IIedihital Teateliees to the 
West By E Bretschneider, M D. Demy 8vo sd., pp 130 5s. 

Bretschneider — Aechhiological and Historical Beseaeches on 
PcHiNG AND ITS Entirons By E BRETSCHNEIDER, M.D , Physician to the 
Russian Legation at Peking Imp 8yo, sewed, pp, 64, with 4 Maps 5s 
Bretschneider — Hotices op the Medleval Geogeapht and Histoet 
OP Central and Western Asia Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Wntings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages 
By E. Bretschneider, M D, 8vo sewed, pp 233, with two Maps 12 s. 6d 

Brhat-SanMta (The) —See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths op the Hew World A Treatise on the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Red Race of America By Daniel G 
Brinton, A M , M.D. Second Edition, revised Or. 8 vo. cloth, pp viu and 
^ 331 12s. Gd 

British Museum — Catalogue op Sanskrit and Pali Books in the 
Bntish Mnseum By Dr- Ernst Haas Printed by permission of the Trustees 
ot the Bntish Museum 4to pp. vui. and 188, boards £l I 5 . 

British Mnseum Publications (List of) on Sale by Teubnee & Co. 

[On application 

British Archaeological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 
31, 1844 to 1876, £.1 Us 6 d each General Index to vols 1 to 30 8 vo. cloth. 

1 5s. Parts Quarterly, 85 each 

Broekie. — Indian Philosopht Introductory Paper By Wllltah 
Brochie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,'’ etc , etc. 8 vo pp 26, 
sewed 1872. Qd 

Bronson — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
M Bronson, American Baptist Missionaiy 8 vo calf, pp vm and 609 
Brown. — The Deetishes, or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations 8 vo. cloth, 
pp. vm and 415. 14s 

Brown. — Sanskrit Prosody and Humeetcax Symbols Explained By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Tolugu Dictionaiy, Grammar, etc , Pro- 
fessor of Telugu m the University of London Demy 8 vo pp 61, cloth 3s. Gd. 
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« -ij - Eleven L\nd-Geants of the CHATJLUFrAS of Inhtlvai). 

^ ContnUtion to the History of Gujarat. By G Buhlee. 16mo sewed, 
pp, with Facsimile. 3^. M 

B.itiler — 'lr.FEE New Edicts of Asoka. By G. Buhlee. 16mo, 
seAed, with Two Facsimiles 2a U. 

Burffess— Aech^olooical SxTETEY OF Western In^ia. Yol 1. Beport 
of the First Season’s Operations in the Belg3,m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan tc 
Mar lis74 By James Burgess. With 56 photographs and Uth plates 
Boyal 4tu pp viu and 45 £2 2^ 

Vo’ ^ B- u tit of the Second Season’s Opeiations Report on the Antiquities o 
K "u. VI ad and Kachh 1874-5 By James Burgess, FRGS,MRAS,etc 
W. Inscnptions, Photographs, etc Roy 4to. half bound, pp. i. ant 

'42 id 35 

To” J Renort of the Third Season’s Operations 1875-76. Report on th( 
A' Vqi^it^es in the Bidar and Aurangabad Distnct Royal 4to half bouu( 
y viii and 133, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2s. 

Btimell Catalogtje of a Collection of Sanskrit Manh&ceipts. B; 

A <’ Burnell, M R A S., Madras Civil Service Part 1 Vedic ManusctipU 
Fcap. Sro. pp 64, sewed. 1S70. 2a. 

Bumell— BATADAqAqLOKi. Ten Slokas in Sanskeit, with Englisl 

Transbtion By A C Burnell. Svo pp. 11. 2s 

Bumell — Elements of South Indian Pal^oqeafhy. Erom th 
Fourth to the seventeenth Century a d. By A 0. Burnell Second Ccyrrecte 
and Enlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, m One Vol 4to pp siv-14J 
AJ 12s bd 

Bumell. — O n the Aendea School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Thei 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A 0. Burnell. 8v( 
pp 1..0 It^i 6<f. 

Burnell — The SAMAViDHiNABEiHMANA (being the Third Brahmant 

of the Sama Veda Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyana, 8 
E’'iglish Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A C Burnel 
VciU'ce I.— Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo pp xxxviii ai 
D 4 12i bd 

Bumell. — The Arshetahrahmana (being the fourth Brahraana) c 
THE Sama Vedi. The Sansknt Text. Edited, together with Extracts from tl 
CcT^ie'^tarv of Sayana, etc An Introduction and Index of Words By A. < 
Fn D 8 vo, pp, 51 and 109 10s 6d 

Bumell. — T he BEVATaDHraTABsaHMANA (being the Bifth Brahman 

ot the Sama Veda The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of Sayar 
tn lu'iex of Words, etc , by A C. Burnell, M.R A S. 8vo. and Tran 
pp 34 

Bumell, — Tee JAiMiNlrA Text of the Arshetabeahmana of ti 
hr.mi VeJi Edited m Sanskrit by A, C Burnell, Ph. D. Svo sewed, t 
56. Ts Gd 

Bumell. — The Saiehieopanishadbrahmana (Being the Seven 

n, .c ..Vg s^;j^ Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, 

^ ' -s, etc Edited by A. 0 Burnell, Ph,D. Svo. stiff boan 

pp u* 7 a Cd 

Bumell.— T he TiHqABHijEDUJA (being tte Eighth Brithma^a) of t 
Sima ’ Edited, together with the Commentary of Sdyana, a Preface t 
liidri ot ^ords, by A. C Bubnbll, M R.A S., etc, Svo. sewed, pp xl 
12, and xu , with 2 coloured plates. l(k 6d. 
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Butler — HcxrxARiAx axd Th^lzs rou Peviiti:?:. 

Selected dud transatei by E D. ErriET, of the British Museum With 
Illustrations by \ G. Bltieh. Fcap Lmp cloth, pp vi,-S^ I&77. 2 
Buttmann, — A Gnor^nr. or the Shw Ti'TAHpyi G’^xek. By A, 

Buttmanx. Authorized translation hy Prof J H Tnayer, w^th numerous 
additions and correccions bv the author Demy Svo clotn, 'ip ix. and 1*74' 
1873 Us 

Butms-al-Bustdiiy — An Ara'j:e Zncylopocdia 
of Un’versal Knovtledie, by BrTKts-AL-Bu&TvsTi, the celebrated compi-'er 
of Moh*t ul Mchit <4 * and Eatr el Moh*t IsJ^ 

This work will be completed m fr^m 12 to 15 Vols., of tihich Vols I. to III. 
are ready, Vol. I, contains letter ^ to w^’ ; Vol 1 1, w-s' to ; Vol III. 
to^. Small folio, clotn pp S^>0 each i;l 6”^ per Vol 

Byington — GnJorMAE of the Choctaw LANTxrAOE By the Per CrErs 
Byingtox Edited from tne Ong'nai MSS m Lb’-arv nt the American 
Philosophical Society by D G Brintox, M D Cr. hro tewed, pp 56 7s nd. 
Calcutta Eeview [Thi],. — F uDlished Cluarterly. Pnee $ 5 . 6 if. per 
number 

Caldwell. — A Coupaeattye Ghuihah of the Bhatihiax, oh Soeth- 
IxDUN Fjvmili of LANGUAGES. By the Rev. R Cal^.vell LL D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy J>to pp SJ5. Is75. 23s 

Callaway.— IzEs'GAXEEWA^'E, XI:2I^'FAnA, Zaba^ctt 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and E 5~o’-.«.s o: rhj Z- -s In tne.r own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Xo*es By the Rev IizvnT Ca t.t a wat, 
M D Volume I , ovo pp xiv and d7s, clotn Natal, Ib.o and 10j7. lbs 
Callaway. — The PiEnaiors Ststeh of the AHizTLr. 

Part I. — UnkuiunktiliL , or, the Traait’oa of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of Sonta Ainca,in tneir own words, witn a translation 
into English, and Notes By the Rev Canon Call iw it, M D Svo pp 128, 
sewed lob’S. 4s. 

Part II. — Amatongo, or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, m 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes By the Rev. 
Canon Callawat, ]M D lb69. Ovo pp 127, sewed 156J. 4.s. 

Part III — Izinyanga Zokubnla; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words Wich a Translation into English, and Notes By the Rev. 
Canon Callawaa', M D Svo pp 150, sevred lS7u 4s. 

Part IV. — Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft Svo pp 40, sewtd Is 6^f, 
Calligaris — Le CoinPAG>’ON he Tors, or DicTio>'>’Am: Poltglohe, 
Par le Colonel Louis Callig ikis. Grand OflBcier, etc [ French— Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — Portuguese — German — English — Modern Greek — Arabic — Turkish.''^ 
2 vols 4to , pp. 1157 and 746 Turin. a04 4s, 

Campbell — Specimens of the Langeages of Ijvdia, ineluding Tribes 
of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and the Eastern Frontier By Sir G. 
Campbell, M P. Folio, paper, pp COS 1874 £1 11s 6d 

Carletti. — iHH-HAH-n-HAQQ, Ou Aramfestation de la Ye ate de El-hage 
Rahmat-ullah Effendi de Delhi (un des Descendants dn Calidfe Osman-ben- 
'Affan). Tradnit de I’Arabe, par un eminent, quoique tres-jeune, Onentaliste de 
Tunis Revu sur le texte, retouche en plusieurs endroits et augments d’une 
preface et d’un appendixe Par P V Carletti, In Two Vols, Ovo. {In ilt ptess. 
Carpenter. — The Last Dats is E^'■GLAyH of the Eajah EAHironry 
Rot By Mart Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five IRustrations. Svo pp, 
272, cloth. Is bd. 
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Carr.—^c^[j;jer®r®§^-Ero^a§'. A Coixection oe Teitjgxt Peoteebs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained , together with some Sansciit Proverbs 
piiuted in the Devnagarl and Telugu Characters. By Captain M W. CARa, 
Madras Staff Corps. OneVol. andSupplemnt,royal8vo pp 488 and 148. Sis 6rf 

Catlm. — 0-Keb-Pa. A Eeligious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin "VTith 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14s. 

f fhalTTi ftrft, — X. Concise Khais’g-hsi Chinese 3y the Rev. 

J Chalmers, LL D., Canton. Three Vols Royal 8vo bound in Chinese 
style, pp 1000. 215 

Chalmers — The Opj&in oe the Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations m their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions By John Chalmers, AM. Foolscap SvOj 
cloth, pp 78. 5s 

Chalmers. — The Specttiations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Mokality 
OP * The Old Philosopher*’ Latt Tsze Tianslated from the Chinese, with 
an Inti eduction by John Chalmers, M A Fcap. 8vo cloth, xx. and 62 45 6ci 

Chamock.— Limrs PATEONYmcxrs ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names By Richard Stephen Charnoch, PhD., FSA,F.RG.S Crown 
Svo pp 182, cloth. 7s 6d 

Chamock.— T eeba H^oitinalia ; or Words derived from Proper I^ames. 

ByRiCHAitDSTEPHENCHASNOCKjPh Dr. F.S.A., etc Svo pp 326, cloth 14s. 

Chamock — T he Peoples or Teansylvania. Pounded on a Paper 
read before The Anthbopological Society op London, on the 4 th of May 
1869 By Richaed Stephen Chabnoch, Ph D., F S.A., F R G S. Demy 
Svo. pp 36, sewed. 1870 25 6d. * ^ 

Chancer Society’s (The). — Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Pubhcations on apphcation. 

Childers. — A Pali-Enolish Dictionaey, ■with* Sanskrit Equivalents 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References Compiled by the late 
Prof R C Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Svo Double 
Columns Complete in 1 Vol , pp xxii and 622, cloth 1875. £3 35 
The first Pali Dictionary ever pubhshed 

Childers —XoTEs on the Sinhalese Language No 1. On the 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouns By the late Prof. B. 0. Childeiis 
D emy Svo sd , pp 16 1873. I 5 



Childers — The MahIpaelnibbanasutta op the Sutta-Pitaka. The 
Pdh Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C Childers. Svo. cloth, pp. 


China Review ; oe, Notes and Queeies on the Tae East. Pub- 
plr volu“^^* ^ Subscription, £l 10s. 

Chintamon.— A CoioiENTAEY on the Text oe the Bhagavad-OIta 

betwe^ Knshna and Arjuna of Divine Matters A Sanscrit 
^ Introductory Papers By Hurrychund 

Chr^er.— A DionoNAaT, English, Tshi, (Asante), Aeha ; Tshi 

Akan (Aaiinte/Akem, Aki^pe-m, etc ) and 
ntd Akra (Acera), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Afncl 

nssm - asekyere - nhoma. wiemot . asiSitSomu- wolo. 
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By the Rev. J. G. Christailer, Rev, C. W. Loohbb, Rev J. Zimmermann. 
16 mo. 7 a 6d, 

Cliristaller — A -Geammae of the Asahte and Fante Language, called 
Xshi (Ohwee, Twi) • based on. the Akuapem Dialect, with leferenee to the 
other (Akaa and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller 8vo. pp. 
XXIV and 203. 1875. 10s 6d 

Clarke — Ten Giueat Religions : an Essay m Comparative Theology. 

By James Freeman Clarkb. 8vo cloth, pp. x. and 528 1871. 15s. 

Clarke. — Me^ioie on the Compaeative Geahmae of Egyptian, Coptic, 
AND Udb By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society ; Mem 
German Oriental Society, etc , etc Demy 8vo sd , pp 32. 2s. 

Clarke. — Reseaeches in Pee-histoeic and Peoto-histoetc Compaea- 
TivB Philology, Mythology, and ARCH.dEOLOGT, m connexion with the 
Origin of Culture m America and the Accad or Sumenan Families By Hyde 
CiiARKE Demy 8vo. sewed, pp xi and 74. 1875 2s 6d 

Clarke. — Serpent and Siva Woeship, and Mythology in Central 
Atnenca, Afnca and Asia. By Hyoe Clarke, Esq 8vo sewed. Is 
Cleasby. — An Icelandic-English Dictionary Based on the MS. 
Collectioiis of the late Richard Cleasby Enlarged and completed by G 
ViGPdssoN. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G Webbb 
Dasent, D.O L 4to. £3 7s 

Cleasby — Appendix to an Icelandic-English Dictionary. See 
Skeat 

Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke The Biography by his Son, Sir T E. Colebrooke, Bart , M P , 
The Essays edited by Protessor Cowell In 3 vols 
Vol. I. The Life With Portrait and Map Demy 8vo cloth, pp.xn and 492. 
14s 

Vols. II. and III The Essays A New Edition, with Notes bj E B Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the Univcisity of Cambndge Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
XVI -544, and x -520 1873 28s 

CoUeccao de Yocabnlos e Prases usados na Provincia de S Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo pp 32, sewed Is. 

Contopoulos. — A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek By N Contopoulos In 2 vols 8vo cloth Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460 Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp 582, 
7s. 

Conway. — The Saohed Anthology A Book of Ethnical Seiiptures. 

Collected and edited by M D. Conway 4tb edition. Demy 8vo cloth, 
pp XVI and 480 12s 

Cooxnara Swamy — The DathIvansa , or, the History of the Tooth- 
Helic of Gotama Buddha. The Pah Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes By Sir M. Coomara Swamy, Mudcll^l^. Demy 8vo cloth, pp. 
174. 1874 10s. Gd. 

Coomara Swamy. — The DatuAvansa; or, the History of the Tooth- 
11 ehc of Gotania Buddha, English Translation only. With Notes Demy 
8vo cloth, pp 100. 1874 66 

Coomara Swamy. — Sutta NipIta, or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha Translated from the Pah, with Introduction and Notes 
By Sii M Coomara Swamy. Cr 8vo cloth, pp xxxvi and 160. 1874. 6s 

Cotton — AiiADio PuBiER. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 30 Primal y Words prcpaiod according to the Vocal System of Studying 
Language By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C S.I, Cr 8vo cloth, pp. 
38. 2a. 
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(In well and Eeeeliiifir. — CiiitoGins of BrnnsisT Sai^-soit llAinrscEiPTs 
ID the PostSsion of the Royal Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fes« rs E B Cowell and J Eggelinq. 8vo sd., pp. 5o.. 2s, oa 

Cowell A ^EOBT lyXRODUCTIOX* TO THE OaDIHARr Pea KBIT OP THE 

>v.N>LRTT Dilvmas. With 0 List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. E. B. Cowell Cr 8to limp cloth, pp 40. 1875. Zs M 
Cunningham — The AyciEyi Geogeapht of India. The Buddhist 

iVnod, including the Campai.^ns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thaang. 
Bv ALE\iNDEii Cc>ryTXGHAM, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tied; U ith thirteen Maps Svo pp xx 590, cloth 1870 285. 

Cunningham The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 

India comprising a brief Histoncal Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of iJa dii.sm ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
fir-jis of Topes around Bhilsa By Brev -Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bi'iial Enenneers Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. Svo. pp xxxvi 370, 
cltti 1S54. £2 2s 

Cunningham. — Aecileological Suevet of Ikdia. Pour Reports, 
ELdde during the years 1S02-63-64-65 By Alexandbe Cunningham, C S I., 
Major-General etc. With Maps and Plates. Vols 1 to 5 Svo cloth £6. 


— A Sketch of the Modeex Lakotjages of the East Indies. 

Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By R. Gust. Post Svo pp. xii. and 
i:«^, cioth 125 


Da Cunha. — Mehoie on the Histoet of the Tooth-Reuo of 
Ce'il'jN, with ail Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha By J. 
Gul 5 ?un da CrNHA, Svo. cloth, pp.xiv.and 70 With 4 photographs and cuts, 
r* orf 

Da Cunha —The Sahtadei Rhaeda of the Skanda Pueana; a 
Mvth«^''ric'il, Histoncal and Geographical Account of Western India First 
e- n tae Pdroivr z Text, with various readings. By J Gbkson da Cunha, 
M.R.C S. and L M. Eng , L R.C P Edinb., etc Svo bds pp 680 £l 1 5. 

Da Cunha. — Xoies ox the Bjstort and ANTiamTiEs of Chahl and 
Bvssein By J Gerson da Cunha, M R C S. and L M. Eng, etc. Svo. 
cloth, pp xn. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map, 5s, 

Dalton — Desceipttte Ethnology of Bengal. By Edt^aed Tijite 
IUlt'v, C S I , Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs 3S Lithograph Plates. 4to. half- calf, 
J p, 34 J £0 6s, 

D'Alwis. — A Desceiptite Catalogue of Sanskbit, Pah, and Sinhalese 
L 1 TEH.IEY W'ORKS OF Ceylon By James D’Alwis, M R A S , Advocate of 
tne Supreme Court, &,c , &c. In Three Yolumes. Yol. I., pp xxxn and 244 
sewed. 1S70. Ss ^ f 


Davids.— Three Insceiftions of PAEasRAHA BdHH the Great, from 
Pulastipura, Ceylon By T. 'W, Rhys Davids. Svo pp 20 Js 6^? 
Davids.— SiGisi, the Lion Rock, neae Ptjxastiptjra, and the S9th 
CHiPTEH OF THE Mahavamsa. By T. W. Rhis Davids, Svo pp 30. I5 6 d . 
Delepierre — Sttpeecheries Lttteeaiees, Pastiches Suppositions 

D AUTEtH, DANS LES LeTTHES ET DANS LES AeTS Par OCTAVE DeLEPIERIIE 
Fcap. 4to paper cover, pp 328 145 

Delepierre — Taeleatj de la Litt^eatuee dh Cenion, chez les Anoiens 
pp"" 324^d 3^1'“ 215 Delepierre. 2 vols. small 4to paper cover, 


Delepierae.— Essii HrsTOEiairE et BmuooEAPHiaTjE sue ies EiiBirs 
WO. & Woodcuts. 
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Dennys — CHI^"A aijd Japais-. A complete Gruide to the Open Ports of 

those countries, together 'with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Hong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents m 
general, with 56 Maps and Plans By Wm PaEDERicK Makers, P HGS 
H.M ’s Consular Service , N B. Dennys, late H M ’s Consular Service , and 
Charles King, Lieut Royal Manne Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume 8vo pp 600, cloth. £2 2^ 

Dennys — A HlirDBooK op the Canton YEBNAcxTLAn of the Chinese 

Language Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domestic and 
Business Purposes By N. B 'Dennys, M R A.S , Ph D. 8vo cloth, pp 4, 
195, and 31 £1 lOs, 

Dennys — A Handbooe of !M!alay Collo(ixjial, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Senes of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes, 
By N B Dennts, PhD, F R G.S , M R A S , etc , Author of “The 
Folklore of China,” “ Handbook of Cantonese,” etc., etc 8vo olotli, pp. 
204 £l U 

Dennys. — The Poik-Loee of China, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races By N B Denni s, PhD,FRGS,MRAS, 
author of “A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular,” etc 8vo cloth, pp 168 
10s 6d 

De Vere. — Studies in English , or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language By M Schplb de Verb, LL D , Professor of Modem 
Languages m the University of Virginia Svo cloth, pp vi. and 365 12s 6fl?. 

De Vere — Amebicanisms . the English of the New Woeld By 
M ScHBLE De Verb, LL D , Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo pp 685, cloth, 12s 
Dickson. — The PaTiMOKKHA, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with, a Translation, and Notes, by J. F. 
Dickson, M A. Svo sd , pp. 69. 2^. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages, a Commentaiy and Glossary of Select Terms By Peshoxun 
Dustoor 15ehhawjee Sunjana Vols I and II Svo cloth £2 2s 
Dohne — A Zulu- Kafir Dictionaet, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language By the Rev J. L Dohne Royal Svo. pp xlii and 418, 
sewed Cape Town, 1857 21 j. 

Dohne. — The Eoun Gospels in Zulu. By the Eey J. L Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C F.M. Svo. pp 208, cloth Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866 5s. 

Doolittle — A VoCABULAET AND HANDBOOK OF THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
Romanized in the Mandarin Dialect. In I wo Volumes comprised in Three 
arts By tiev Justus. DoontrLE, Author of “Social Life of the Chinese” 
Vol, I 4to pp. viii and 548. Vol 11 Parts II. and III , pp vii and 695 
£1 Qd each vol 

Douglas — Chinese -English Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 
Language of Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Clnii-Chew Dialects. By the Rev Carstairs Douglas, M A , LL D , (ilasg , 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol High quarto, 
cloth, double columns, pp 632 1873 £3 3i. 

Douglas — Chinese JjANguaob and Liter xture Two Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution, by R K Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Protessor ot Chinese at King's College Ci Svo cl , pp 118 1875 5* 
Douglas — The Life of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction, by Robert Kennaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese, King’s College, London. Cr 8vo clo^h, pp 
XXXV1.-106 1877. 55. 
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Douse — G kimm^sLaw; A Study: or, Hints towards an Explanatioi 
of the so-called “ Lautversohiebun^/' To which are added some Remarks oi 
the Primitive Indo-European X, and seyeral Appendices. By T Le Marchak' 
Douse 8vo cloth, pp. xvi and 230 10^. 6d. 

Dowson. — ^A Geammab or the Uedu or HrousTAia Lan&uage. 

John Dowson, M B A.S. 12mo cloth, pp xvi. and 264? lOfi. Gd 
Dowson. — A Hindustani Exeeoise Book. Containing a Senes o 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani By Johj 
Dowson, M R.A.S , Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8vo. pp 
100 Limp cloth, 2s. Bd 

Dwight. — M odeen Philoiogt : Its Discovery, History, and Influence 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W 
Dwight. In two vols cr. 8vo. cloth. First senes, pp 360 , second senes 
pp XI and 564^ ^1, 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guine£ 
per annum. 

1. Eakit English Alltteeative Poems. In the "West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century Edited by R. Morris, Esq , from ar 
unique Cottonian MS. 16s. 

2. Aethue (about 1440 a.d ). Edited By E. J. Eueniyall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS 4a. 

3 Ane Compendious and Beeue Tractate conceenyng ye Office 
AND Dewtie OP Kyngis, etc. By WiLiii AM. Lauder. (1556 a.d) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq , D 0 L. 4s. 

4. SiE Gawayne and the Geeen Knight (about 1320-30 ad,). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq , from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s 

5. Of the Oethographie and CoNGRtriTrE of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessane, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS in the British Museum (about 
1617 A D ), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq 4*. 

6. Lancelot of the Laj^e. Edited from the unique MS in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab 1500), by the Rev Walter W. Skeat, 
Jkl A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS in the Library 
of Corpus Chnsti College, Cambridge, by 11. Morris, Esq 8j 
8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Yersion. Edited from Kobekt 
Thornton’s unique MS (about 1440 a d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A , Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections op Impressiones or Chaucer's Worxes, reprinted 
in 1598, by Francis Thynne Edited from the unique MS in the 
Bridgewater Library By G. H Kingslet, Esq , M D , and F J Furnivall, 
Esq,MA. 10s. 

10 Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. Edited for the 
first time from the unique MS. m the Cambndge University Library (about 
1450 A D ), by Henry B Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johnb Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq , D C L. Fart 1. Ss. 

12. The Weight's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 ad), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306, Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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13. Seinie J M a.h h~r beiB) jji; Mudeit jjut ITaeite Th.ree Tests of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A D First edited in 1S62, by the Rev Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A , and now re-issued. 2s, 

14. K’ora Hoen", with fragments of Fiona and Blauncheflnr, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS in the Library of 
the Universit/ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev J Rawsow 
Lumby 3s Od 

15. PoMTicAL, Beltgiotjs, aio) Lote PoEirs, iiom the Lambeth MS. 

No 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J Fusntv^all, Esq, M A. 
is 6d. 

16. A Teeitcb !!?■ English breuely drawe out of p book of Quintis 

essencijs in Latyn, p Hermys p praphete and king of Egipt after p flood 
of Noe, fader of Philosophns, hadde by reuelaciou^i of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS 73, by F J Furnivall, Esq., M A. I 5 , 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowhan, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skeat, M A. b. 

18. Haxi MeidenheaDj about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS (with a translation) by the Rev Oswald Cockayne, M A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II , 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems Edited from 
the First Edition by F Hall, Esq , D C L 3s. bd 

20. Some Treatises by Bichasl Eolle re Hampoie Edited fr’om 

Robert of Thornton's MS (ab 1440 ad), by Rev. George G Perry, 
M.A Is 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur Part II Edited 

by Henry B Wheatley, Esq. 4^. 

22. The Homans of Partenay, or Ixtsignen Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambndge, by the 
Rev W. W. Skeat M A 6s. 

23. Dan Michel's Ayenbite oe Inwyt, or Hemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq lOs. 6d 

24. Hymns oe the Yirgin and Christ , The Parliament oe Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F J, 
Fuenivall, M A 3^ 

25. The Stacions oe Home, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS , etc , by F J. Ffrntvall, Esq , M A. Is 

26. Beligious Pieces in Prose anb Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg's Sermon ; The Abbaye of S Spint , Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect Edited from Robert of Thomtone^s MS (ab. 1460 
A D ), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A 2s. 

27 . Manipulits Vocabulorum ; a Hhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Hlnry B. Wheatley. i2s, 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1363 a.d , by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A Edited from the Vernon MS,withfuU 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M A. 7s, 
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29. Old Ejs’-glish HoinLiEs Aio) Homiletic Teeatises (Sawlos Varcle 

and the 'Wohunge of Uie Xauerd TJreisiins of Ure Louerd and of Uie Lefdi, 
etc ) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries Edited from MSS in tlio Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries , with Intioduction, Tiansla- 
tion, and Notes. By Eichard Mokbis. Most Serm Pait 1. Is 

30. PiEES, THE Ploughmait’s Crede (about 1394).* Edited from the 

Mss hr the Ee7 . W. W. Skeat, M A 2^ 

31. LfSTRtJCTioNS FOE Parish Priests. By JoH]^r Mfrc Edited from 

Cotton MS Claudius A II., by Edward Peacock, Esq , F.S A,, etc., etc 4s. 


32. The Barees Book, Anstotle^s ABC, TJrbanitatis, Stans Pucr ad 
Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke The Bokes op NuiiTUJirof 
Hugh Khodes and John Bussell, Wynk^n de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc , 
etc "With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and sonic Fore- 
words on Education in Early England Edited by F. J Furnivald, MA, 
Tnn Hall, Cambridge 15s. 

33 The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landrt, 1872. A Eailior’s 
Book foi his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS, 1764, by Thomas 
TTright Esq , M A , and Mr William Rossitejr. 8s. 

34. Old English Homhies and Homiletic Treatises (Sawlca Wardt', 
and the Wohunge of Tire Laueid Ureisuna of Uie Louerd and of Xb o lA'fdi, 
etc) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from IVISH iii the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries, with Intioduction, Triias- 
lation, and Notes, by Bichard Morris. Iirst Se>ies, Pait 2 8s. 

3o. Sir David Lyndesat’s Works. Part 3. The Histone of anc 
Nobil and Wailzeand SqTyer, William Meldrum, umnvhylo L.iiid of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compyht be Sir Dauid Ltnhesay of tlio Mont a/m 
Lyoun Emg of Armes With the Testament of the said Williatni* Mol- 
tom, Squyer, compyht alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited ]»y h\ 

H ITT. Tl n T. Oe 1 J 


3o. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. A Prose 
Eomance (about 1450-1460 ad), edited from the unique MS m the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B Wheatley V\ ith an Eshuy 
on Arthunan Localities, by J S Stuart Glennie, Esq Part III Itio'O 

37. Sm Ditib InroESiT’s Voeks. Part lY. Ane Satyro of tho 

thns estots, m commendation of vertew and vitTperation of vyco. Mind 

King of Aiirioh At 

38. Tm YiSIOS OP 'WltLIAM CONCEENIIK} PlEES THE PulWMAN 

togetter with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Hraoim’ 
by William Iangland (1377 a.d). The “Crowley” Teat' or 'IVvi It 
dited from MS Laud Miso 581, coUated with MS Rawl Poet 38, M,s’ 

Part I. 10. 6i? ^ ^ Uonaluson! 
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Early English Text Society’s Pnblioatioiis— 

40. EifGUSH Guns. The Onginal Ordinances of more than One 
Hundred Early English Gilds . Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre, The Ordinances of Worcester, The Office of the Mayor of 
Bnstol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis From 
Original MSS, of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the Jate Toulmin Smith, Esq., F R S of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen) With an Introduction and Glossary, etc , by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, m Five Parts, On thb 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Beent^no, Doctor Juris 
TJtriusque et Philosophise 21s 

tl. The Minor Poems of IIVilham Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 
Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 AD., that year of Famine and Plague) Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S Christie-Miller, Esq , of Bntwell, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M a., Tnn. Hall, Camb 35 

2 Bernardus de Cura rei Pamuxiarts, with some Early Scotch 
Prophecies, etc From a MS., KK 1 5, m the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J Rawson Lumby, M A , late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 25. 

3- Ratis Raying, and other Moial and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumby, M.A , late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3s 

4. Joseph op Arimathie' otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail an alliterative poem, wntten about a d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy m the \ emon M S at Oxford 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,'* reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde, “De sancto Joseph ab 
Anmathia,” first printed by Pynson, A D 1516 , and “The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,'' first printed by Pynson, ad 1520 Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev Walter W Skeat, M A Ss 

I. Ring Alpred’s "West- Sason Version op Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq , of Balliol College, Oxford Part I 10s. 

. Legends op the Holy Rood ; Symbols op the Passion and Cross- 

PoEMS In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
tunes Edited from MSS in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries, 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index By Richard 
Morris, LL D IOj 

, Sir David Ltndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Minor Poems oi 
Lyndesay. Edited by J A H. Murray, Esq Zs 

The Times’ Whistle : or, A INewe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 
other Poems Compiled by R C , Gent. Now first Edited from MSI 8 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M Cowpee 6s 

An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Eentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century Edited 
from the MSS by the Rev. R Morris, LL D 10s 
Ring Alfred’s West-Sason Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 
Edited from 2 MSS , with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq , 
BalUol College, Oxford. Part II. 105. 
pE Liplade op St, Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 
1230 A D With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Bkock, Edited by the Rev 0. Cockayne, M A. Price 3^. 
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52. pAiLADrus ois" HusBOisTDErE, firom the uniq^ue MS., ab. 1420 ad., 

ed Rev B Lodge. Parti. 30s. 

53. Old EifGUsn HoaoxiES, Series II., from the unique 13th-century 

MS. m Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-century at Oxford, a photo- 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modem 
notation by Dr, Rimbault, and A. J . Ellis, Esq , F.R S , the whole 
edited by the Rev. Riceabd Morhis, LL D. 8s, 

54. The Yisiox of Piees Plowmah, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype , and two unique alliterative 
Poems Richard the Redeles (by William, the author of the Vismi ) ; and 
The Crowned King; edited by the Rev W. W Seeat, M.A 18s. 

55. Gekeeydes, a Eomance, edited from the unique MS., ab 1440 a d., 

lu Tnn Coll Cambndge, by W. Aldis Weight, Esq , M A., Tnn Coll. 
Canibr Part I. Ss. 

66. The Gest Hystoeiaxe op tee Desteitotioh op Tsoy, translated 
from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse; edited from the unique MS. m 
the Huntenan Museum, Glasgow, by B. Donaldson, Esq , and the late Rev. 
G A Pan ton Part If 10a 6d, 

57. The Eaeit English Yersioh op the “Ctjesoe Mitndi,*’ in four 
Texts, from MS Cotton, Vesp. A in. m the British Museum , Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS Theol 107 , MS. R S, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. B Morns, LL D, Part I with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. 6d 

68. The Bltckling Homilies, edited from the Marqnis of Lothian^ s 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a d , by the Rev. R Moreis, LL D. (With a 
Photolithograph) Part 1. 8s. 

59. The Early English Ybrsion op tee Cursor Mundi;’’ in four 
Texts, from MS Cotton Vesp A. iii in the British Museum , Fairfax MS, 
14 in the Bodleiaa^ the Gottingen MS Theol 107, MS R 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridg-e. Edited by the Rev R. Morris, LL D Part 11, 15s. 

60 Meditacyuns on the Soper of our Lords (perhaps by Robert 
OF Brttnne). Edited from the MSS by J. M. Cowpbr, Esq, 2s. 6d. 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas op Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A H Murray. 10s 

62. The Early Engijsh Yersion op the Cursor Mundi,” in Foui 
Texts Edited by the Rev R. Morris, M. A., LL.D Part III. 15s. 

63. The Blicklinq Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 
Anglo-Saxon MS of 971 ad , by the Rev R Morris, LL D Part II 4s 

64 Erancis Thynne s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d 1600, from th< 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS Edited by E. J Furnivall, M.A. 4s 

65. Be Domes Djege (Bede’s De Die Judicii) and other short Anglo 
Saxon Pieces Edited from the unique MS by the Rev. J Rawson Lumbv 
BD 2s. 

66. The Early English Yersion op the Cursor Mundi,” m Eou 
Texts Edited by Rev. R Morris, M A., LL D. Part IV IQs. 

67. Hopes on Piers Plowman, By the Eev- W. W. Skeat, M.A 

Part I. 21s 

68. The Early Enghsh Yersion of the ‘^Cursor Mundt,” in Eou 

Texts. Edited by Rev. ll, Morris, M A., LL.D. Part V 25s. 
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69. Adah Davt*s Five Deeams about Edwabd II. The Liee op 
Saint Alexius Solomons Book of "Wisdom. St. Jerome's 15 Tokens 
before Doomsday. The Lamentation of Souls Edited from the Laud MS 
622, m the Bodleian Library, by F J Fuknivall, M.A. 6s, 

Esotra Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea, large paper 
tiyo guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance of Wxlliah op Paleehe (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about A d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a n 1340 j the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now- 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, 0;sford By the 
Rev. Waltbe W Skeat, M.A. 8vo sewed, pp xliv and 328 £l 6s, 

2. 02?’ Eaext Eitglish Peonuhciatioi?’, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types, including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F J Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1647, and "Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521 By Alexander J Ellis, FRS Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvilh, xviith, andxviiith centuries 8vo. 
sewed, pp viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Ctjbtesxe, printed at Westmiiister about 1477-8, 

A D , and now reprinted, with two MS copies of the same treatise, from the 
OnelMS 79, and the Balliol MS 354 Edited by Frederick J Furni- 
VALL, M A. 8 VO sewed, pp xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about A.D 1280 Formerly edited by Sir F Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS Laud Misc 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo 
sewed, pp Iv. and 160. 10^, 

5 Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s De Consolatione 

Philosophie ” Edited from the Additions MS 10,340 in the British 
Museum Collated with the Cambridge Lniv. Libr. MS. Ii 3, 21 By 
Richard Morris. 8vo 12s 

6 The Romance of the Chevelebe Assigns. Re-edited from the 

unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossanal Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq, M.A. 8vo sewed, pp. 
xviii and 38. 35. 

7 On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer, By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S , etc, etc 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xni th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds m English Writing 10s. 

8. Queene Elizareihes Achademy, hy Sir Humphrey Gelbeet. 
A Booke of Piecedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F J. 
Furnivall, M a , Tnn Hall, Camb With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by "W. M Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq 8vo, 135. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications— 

9* The Featerhitte of Yacabondes, by Johh Atoelet (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and m 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library A Caueat or "Warening for Commen Cursetors vulgarely 
called Tagabones, by Thomas H arman, Esqtjierr From the Srd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq , collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint ofJhe 4th edition of 
1573 A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Pahso^t Haben or 
Eybebdtne, from the Lansdowne MS 98, and Cotton Yesp A. 25 Those 
parts of the Ground worke of Conny-catchmg (ed 1592), that differ from 
Sa)mmis Caueat Edited by Edward Viles & F J Ftjrmvall Svo 
Is M 

10. The Fxest Boke of the I^tteoditctioh of Knowxeuue, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor A CoMPEJTDTors Eegtmbnt op a 
Dyetart of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor Barnes in the Defence of the Berde a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J 
Fuenivall, M a , Tnnity Hall, Camb Svo. 18^ 

11. The Bbijce , or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss, King of Scots compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen ad 1375 Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St 
John’s College, Cambndge, written a d 1487 , collated with the MS in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, wntten a d 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, pnnted ad 1616 , with a Preface, J7otes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev Walter W. Skeat, M A. Parti Svo. 12? 

12. EXGLASrD IN THE EeIGX OF EjXG HE2?HT THE ElGHTH A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By ThDm s Starhey, Chaplain to the King Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J M Cowper And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev J S Brfwer, 
M A Part II 125. {iPait J, Statkiy s Zif$ and Letters, is in pyepmation, 

13. A SuppLicACTON FOE TEE Beggaes. Wntten about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish Now re-edited by Frederick J Fcrnitall With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 AD ), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 A d ), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 ad) Edited by J. 
Meadows Cowper. 6s 

14. On Eaelt English Peondnciation, with especial refeience to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A J Ellis, PRS, F.S.A Part III, 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centunes Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill Pronouncing Vocabulary 10s 

15. Robert Ceowlex’s Thiett-one Epigram’s, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc , 1550-1 a d. Edited by J M. Cowper, Esq 
12s. 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe, addressed to his son Lowys, by- 
Geoffrey Chaucer, ad 1391 Edited from the earliest MSS by the Rev. 
Walter W Skeat, M.A , late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 10s 

17. The Complatnt of Scotxande, 1549, a b,, with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A H. Murray, Esq. 
Part I. lOs. 

18 The Complatnt of Scotiande, etc. Part II. 85. 

19. Otjee Ladtes Myeottee, ad. 1530, edited by the Rev. J H. 
Blunt, M A , with four full-page photolithographic facsimiles by Cooke and 
Fothenngham. 24s. 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued, 

20. Loxblich’s Hisioet op the Holt Geue (ab. 1450 a.e ), translated 
from the French Prose of Siees Robiers de Borron- Ke-edited fron the 
Unique AIS in Corpus Chnsti College. Cambridge, by F J, FurniTaU, Esq 
M A Part I. 8s 

21 Baebotje’s Edited from the !MSS and the earliest 

printed edition by the Rev, W VT Skeat, M A Part II 4s 

22 Henry BrineloVs Complaynt op Rodesyce Mors, somtyme 

a gray Frjrre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Eedresse of certon wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Decreys 
(ab 1542) , and The Lamentacion op a Christian Against the Citie 
OF London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d 1545. Edited by J. M. Cowper, 
Esq 9s 

23. On Early Enorish Prontfnciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer By A. J Ellis, Esq , E.R S Part IV*. 10s 

24. Loneltoh’s BOtstory op the Holy Grail (ab 1450 ad), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Robibrs de Boeron Re-edited from the 
Unique MS. in Corpus Chnsti College, Cambridge, by F. J Fcrnivall, 
Esq , M A. Part II. 10s. 

25. The Romance op Guy op Warwice. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS by Prof J Zupitza, Ph.D. Part I. 20s 

26. The Bomance op Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 

University MS by Prof J Zupitza, Ph D, (The 2nd or loth century version.) 
Part 11 14s 

27. The English Works op John Eishee, Bishop of Rochester (died 

1535) Edited by Professor J B. B Mayor, M A. Part I , the Text lbs 

28. Lonelich’s History op the Holt Qeaii. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, MA Partin. 10s 

29. Barbour’s Bruce Edited from the HSS and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev W ,W. Skbat, M A. Part III. 215. 

80. Lonelich’s History op the Holy Grail. Edited by F, J. 
Furnivall, Esq , M A Part IV 15s 

31. Alexander and Dindimus. Translated from the Latin about 
AD. 1340-50 Re-edited by the Rev W W. Skeat, M A. 6s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic By Benjamin Thorpe. Parti withaMytho* 
logical Index 12mo pp 152, cloth, Ss Gd Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places 12mo pp. vm and 172, cloth 1866 4s . orinl Vol complete, 7s, bd 

EdJdns. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 

By J Ed KINS, B D , Peking, China Roy 8vo pp 340, paperboards 18s 
Edkins — China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins Crown 8vo , pp xxiu — 403, cloth 10s Qd 
Edkms — A Yocaeulary op the Shanghai Dialect. By J Edkins. 

8vo half-calf, pp vi and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s 
Edkins — A Grammar op CoLLoauiAL Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect By J Edkins, B A Second edition, corrected 8vo 
half-calf, pp viii. and 225 Shanghai, 1868 21s 

Edkms. — A Grammar op the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo half-calf, pp. vm. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £l 10s 
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Minn s. — P eogsessitb Lesso^ts in the Chinese Spoken Language 
With Lists of Common Words and Phrases. By J. Eokins, B.A Third 
edition, Svo pp 120. 1809. 14s 

Edkins — Keiigion in China. A Brief Account of tlie Three Eeligions 
of the Chinese By JosEiH Edkins, D D Post 8vo cloth Is Sd 
Eger and Grime; an Early English Eomance Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Foho Manuscript, about 1650 ad By John W Hales, M A , 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J Fitrntvall, M a , of Tnmty Hall, Cambridge 1 vol 4to , pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), hound in the B-oxbarghe style. 105 Qd 

Egyptian Calendar for the Year 1295 a h (1878 a.d ), corresponding 
with the years 1594, 1595, of the Koptic Era. Demy 8vo sewed, pp. 98 5s. 

Eitel — A Chinese Lictionaky in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph D. Tubing Will be completed m four parts. Part 
I (A — K) Svo sewed, pp. 202 12s. 6d Part II (K — M) pp. 202 12s Sd 
Eitel — Handbook eoe the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Eev. 
E J Eitel, of the London Missionary Society, Crow'n Svo. pp. Yin , 224, cl., 
18s 

Eitel — ^Eeng-Shui • or, The Eudiments of Hatural Science in China. 

By Rcy E. J. Eitel, M A , Ph D. Demy Svo sewed, pp vi and 84 65. 

Eitel — B uddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures By Rev E. J. Eitel, M.A. Fh.D Second Edition 
Demy Svo sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

Elliot. — T he History of India, as told by its own Historians The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete m Eight Yols. Edited from the Posthumous 
Papers of the late Sir H M. Elliot, K C B , East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof John Dowson, M R A S , Staff College, Sandhurst 
Yols. I and II With a Portrait of Sir H M Elliot. Svo. pp xxxii and 542, 
X and 580, cloth. 1 8s. each 
Yol III Svo pp sii and 627, cloth 24s. 

Yol IV 8vo pp X and 563 cloth 21s 
Vol V. 8vo pp xii and 576, cloth. 21s 
Yol YI Svo pp vni and 574, cloth 21s. 

Yol YII Svo. pp viii and 574, cloth. 21s 
Yol. YIII Svo pp xxxii , 444, and Ixviii cloth 24s 
Elliot — Memoirs on the History, Eoiklore, and Distribution of 
the Races of the North Western Provinces or India, being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hfnry M Elliot, of the Hon East India Company’s 

Bengal Civil Service Fdited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M R.A.S , Bengal Civil Service, Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Pans and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London In 2 vols demy Svo , pp xx., 370, and 896, cloth With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps 36s, 

EUis — On Numerals, as Signs of Pnmeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, BD, Late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge 
Demy Svo cloth, pp via and 94. 3s Sd. 

Ellis. — ^T he Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians By Robert 
Ellis, B D , Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul ” Crown 8vo pp iv 156, cloth 1870. 5s 
Ellis. — P eeuvia Scythica. The Quiehua Language of Peru : its 

derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of Hie Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Pre- Aryan language of Etruna. By Robert Ellis, B D, 
Svo, cloth, pp. XU. and 219. 1875. 6s. 
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Ellis. — Etettscax KirarEEALs. By Eobeet Ellis, B.B* 8vo, sewed, 
pp 52 2s 6d. 

Eaglisli andWelsli Languages. — The Iitittjence of the English anl 

Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabulanes of the two 
Tongues Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germ^ic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869 Is 

Englisli Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscnption, 1873 to 1876, 

lOs. per annum , 1877 and following years, 20«.per annum. 

1873. 

1. Senes B. Parti. Peprinted Q-lossaries. Coutaining a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J H ; five Glossaries, by Mr. Majblsball , 
and a West- Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. Ts. 6d» 

2. Series A. Bibliograpbical. A List of Books illustrating English. 
Dialects. Part I Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. , and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 

3. Series C. Original Olossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain Harland 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The BDLstory of English Sounds, By H Sweet, Esq[. 

4s. 6d 

6, Series B. Part II. Eeprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B Part III Ray’s Collection of English “Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691 , together with Thoresby’s Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Walter W. Skeat 8s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of *A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect.' By the Rev. W. D 
Parish. 

1875. 

7. Series D. Part II The Dialect of West Somerset By E T. 
Eworthy, Esq 3s 6d. 

8. Series A Part II Containing a List of Books Relating to 
some of the Counties of England. 

9. Seiies C, A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby By F. K Robinson Parti. 7s. 6d. 

10. Senes C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G Milner. Parti. 3$. 6d. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr R. Morris 6d 

12. Series C Oiiginal Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Ongmal Provincial English Glossaries. 7s 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby, By F. K. Robinson. Part II 6s Qd 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. By C. 
Clough Robinson. 9^. 
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1877. 

15 A GxossAitr op "Wobjos used m the Wapentalcea of Manley and 
Gorringhanif Lincolnshire B7 Edwasd Pbaoocs.i F S A 9s 6d 

16 A Glossary of Holderness Words. By P B-oss, R. Stead, and 
T Holdbrn-ess With a Map of the Dutnct 4s 

17 On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Classification of the English Dialects By Pnnce^ouiB Luoibn 
Bon-apartb With Two Maps Is 

18 Bibliographical List Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Cant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the EngUsh List and IndeT 
Edited by J H Nodal 4s 6d 

19 An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By P T 
Elwortht, Esa 6s 

1878 

20 A Glossary of Cumberland Words and Phrases By William: 
Dickxm-sok, P L S 6 s 

21 Tusser’s Pive Hundred Pointes of Good Husbandme Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W Painb and Sidney J 
Hbrbtagb, B a 12s 6d 

22 A Dictionary of English Plant JN’ames By James BBiTTEir, 
ELS, and Eobbbt Hoiojand Part 1 (A to F) 8s 6d 

1879 

28 Pive Reprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Snfiblk, and East Yorkshire "Words, and Words from Bibhop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities Edited by the Rev Professor Saeat, M A 7s 

24 Supplement to the Cumbeiland Glossaiy (No 20) By W 
Dickinson, P L S Is 

Etherington — The Student’s Geammae oe the TtiNof Language 
B y the Rev W Ethbrinoton, Missionary, Benaies Second edition Crown 
Svo pp ziv , 266, and ziii , cloth 1873 12s 

Paher —A systematical Digest oe the Doctbtnes os* Conjtuoius, 
according to the Analects, Great Lbaknino, and DooT’uiNr of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authoiitios npon Coni uciun und (•(tnlnumnism 
By Ernst Pabbr, Rhenish Missionary TranMliitod Irom tin* Goini.iu by p 
G von MoUendorff Svo sewed, pp vui and 131 1876 12s bd 

Paosnuiles of Two Papyn found m a Tomb at Thebes. With a 
Translation by Samuel Birch, LL D , PR A, Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculanuum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery By A Hbnuy Khind, Esq , F .S.A , etc In 
large folio, pp 30 of text, and lb olates coloured, bound in clotli 21s 
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FausboU, — TEir Jataeas The Original Pali Text, ^rith a Translation 

and Notes. By V. Fausboll 8 vo sewed, pp xin. and 128. 7s M 
Fansboll. — JI taea. See under JXtaea. 

Fiske — Myths aed Myth-Makehs . Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology By John Fiske, M.A , Assistant 
Libranan, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown Svo, 
cloth, pp ^111 and 2 S 2 . lOf 6 d 

Fomander — Aif Account op the Polynesian Race Its Ongin and 
Migrations. By A FoIlNA^DEa. Vol. I. Post Svo , cloth 7fi. 6d. 
Forsyth. — R epoet op a Mission to Yaekund in 1873, under Command 
of Si a T. D Forsyth, K C S I , C B , Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to cloth, pp iv. and 573 £o 5s 
Foss — ^N oetvegian Geamhae, with Exercises in the Norwegian and 

and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs By Fritsjop Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown Svo , pp 50, cloth limp. 2 s 
Foster — Pee-Hjstoeic Races op the United States of Aheeica. By 

J W Foster, LL D , Author of the “ Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc With 72 Illustrations Svo cloth, pp svi and 416. 14s. 

Fryer — ^Yuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By Sanghakixkhixa 

Thera. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by Major G E 
Fkyer. Svo pp 44 2s. 6 d 

FurnivaU.— Education in Eaelt England Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals m the Olden 
Time,” for the Early English Text Society By Frederick J Fcrniyall, 
M A , Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies Svo sewed, pp 74. Is. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary op India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc , of 
the Hindus By J ohn Garrett Svo pp x and 798. cloth 28s 
Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionaet op India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore Svo. cloth, pp. 
160 7s 6 d. 

Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama See Aiictotes Sanscrit l 
Geseuius. — Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 

mcludiDg the Biblical Chaldee iiom the Latin By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition Svo cloth, jp xii and 1160 £1 I 65 . 

Geseuius — Hebrew Grammar, Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition By Dr T J Cos ant With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. Svo cloth, pp xvi -364 £ 1 

Giles — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A Giles, of HBM’s 
Chma Consular Service Svo cl , pp 204 10s 6d. 

Giles. — A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By Herbert A Giles. 4to pp 60 £i 8s 
Giles— Synoptical Studies in Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
Giles Svo pp 118 155 

Giles, — Chinese without a Teacher Being a Collection of Easy and 
Useful Sentences m the Mandarin Dialect With a Vocabulary By Heubebt 
A Giles 12 mo pp 60. 5s 

Giles. — E ecord op the Buddhist Eingdoms Translated from the 
Chinese by H A Giles, of H 31 Consular Service Svo sewed, pp. 
X -129. 55. 
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Giles — The Tztj Chtn-g ; or, Tliree Character Classic ; and the 

Ch’Jen Tsu 'Wen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by 
HBasERT A Giles 12mo pp 28 2s 6d, 

Giles. — A Gloss4et of EEFEEEa-cE ox Subjects coiirNECTED with the 
Far East. By H. A. Giles, of H M China Consular Semce 8vo. sewed, 
pp v-183. 7s 6d 

Giles — Hebeew axd Cheistiax Eecoeds An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Tesftiments By the 
Rev. Dr Giles, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Chnsti College, Oxford Now first published complete, 2 Yols Yol I., 
Hebrew Records , Yol II., Christian Records. 8vo cloth, pp. 442 and 440 
1877. 2is 

Gliddon — Axcient Egypt, Her Honuments, Hieroglyphics, History, 
Arcbseology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyphical Literature By 
Geobqe R. Gliudon, late United States Consul, at Cairo. Idth Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix 4to sewed, pp 68 2s 6d 
God — Book OF God. By O Svo. cloth. Yol I.; The Apocalypse, 
pp 647 12s Gd. — ^Yol II An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp 752. 14s. — 
Yol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp 854 16s. 

Goldstiicker. — A Bictioxaht, Saxskmt axd Exgltsh, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H H Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Yocabulary By 
Theodor Goldstucker Parts I to YI 4to pp 400. 1856-1863. 6s each. 
Goldstncker — Paxixi : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS No 17 m the Library of Her Majesty Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-^l pa- Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstqcker. Imperial Svo pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2s 

Goldstucker — Ox the Deficiexcies ix the Peesext Admixisikatiox 
OF Hindu Law, being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870 By Theodor Goldstucker, Professor of 
Sanskrit m University College, London, &c Demy Svo pp 56, sewed Is 6d. 
Gover — The Eole-Soxgs of Sottthbex India. By Charles E Gover. 
8vo pp xiiii. and 299, cloth 10s 6d 

Grammatograpliy. — A Manual of Beference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal Svo. pp 80, cloth 7s Gd 
The “ Giammatograpliy” is offered to the •’« a to the readme 

of^’rn-r'-" — i'i» j,.. > U be consulted 

wii^ u. ' _i \ 'I ) ‘ ^ uL.n I the corrector of 

the prufrb, and the diligent compositor. 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 


Afghan (or Pushto) 
Amhanc 
Anglo-Saxon 
Arabic 

Arabic Ligatures, 
Aramaic 

Aichoic Characters, 
Armenian 
Assyrian Cxmeiform 
Bengali 

Bohemian (Czechian), 

Bdgfs 

Buzmese 

Canarese (or Camataca) 
Chinese 

( ’■< 'i-C;' "■ ) - r 

Cuflc 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavomc) 


Czechian (or Bohemian) 

Danish 

Demotic 

Estrangelo 

Ethiopic 

Etruscan 

Georgian 

German 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic 

Gieek 

Greek Ligatures 
Gioek (Aichaic) 

Gl r 1* 77— 

I' 


Hebrew ( current hand ) 
Hebiew (Judaeo-Ger- 
Hunganan [man) 
Hlvnan 
Irish 

Italian (Old) 


Polish 

Pushto (or Afghan). 
Romaic (Modem Greek 


Javanese. 

Lettish 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform 
Modem Gi eek (Romaic) 
Mongolian 

V rv- r1 1- 


i) - 

r 




ii I'- 
ll ■ M 1*1 

Hebiow (Archaic) Peisum Cuneiform 

Hebiew (Rabbinical). Phoemcian, 


Runes 

Samaritan. 

Sansent 
Servian 
Slavonic (Old) 

Serbian (or Wendish). 

Swedish 

Syi lao 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Tibetan 

Tuikish 

Wallachian 

Wendish (or Serbian). 

Zend. 
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Gfrassmajjn — oetebbitch ztjjt Ri&-Veda. Ton HEBSCANir GsAsssumr, 

Professor am Mariensufts- Gymnasium zu Stettm. 8yo. pp 1775. ;£! 10s. 

G-reeE. — SnAKESPEAjaE ai^d the Embeem-'Wettees : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression, Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d 1616 By Henry Greey, M A In 
one volume, pp xvi 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith, 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo £\ 11s. ; large 

imperial 8vo.^l870. £2 12s Qd. 

Grey. — Hahebooh of Apeicah, Austeaiiah, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C B , Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir G gorge Grey and Dr H. I Bleek. 

Vol I. Part I —South AfWca Svo pp 186 20s 

Vol L Pait2.— l.i.ca theTropioof Capncoin). Svo pp 70. 4s 

Vol I. Part 3 —Madagascar Svo pp 24 2s 

Vol 11 Part 1 —Australia Svo pp iv and 44 8s 

Vol II Part 2 —Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebndes, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others Svo p 12. Is 

Vol. II Part 3 —Fiji Islands and Eotuma (with Supplement to Part II , Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Part 1 , Austraha). Svo no 34 2s 

Vol. II, Part 4 —New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands Svo, pp 
76 7s 

Vol II Part4 — ■PolvTiAcio Eo’^eo Svo pp 77-154 7s 

Vol III Part 1 — Manuscnpts i . ( i m o ) vui and 24 29. 

Vol IV Pai 1 1 —Early Printed ^ i „ i* '• o pp vi and 266. 12s 

(jrey, — Maoei Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C B , F R S, With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes , to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc ByCn Oliver B Davis. Svo pp iv and 228, cloth. 12® 

Griffin. — The Rajas of the Pttnjab. Being tbe History of tbe Prin- 
cipal States m the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lepel H Grippin, Bengal Civil Ser rice , Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of “ The Punj*ab Chiefs,” etc Second 
edition Royal 8vo., pp xiv and 630. 21s. 


Griffis -—The Mikado’s Emplee. Book I History of Japan from 
660 B 0 to 1872 A D Book II Personal Expenences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870-74 By W. E. Gbipfis. Illustrated Svo cl, pp. 
626 £1. 


Griffitli. — Scenes eeom the Eamatana, Meghadhta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T H Griffith, M.A , Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition Crown Svo pp. xviii , 24?4, cloth 6®. 

Contents —Preface— Ayodhya—Kavan Doomed— The Birth of Eama— The Heir apparent-- 
Mauthara’s Guile— Dasaratha^s Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son--The Triumph of 
Love— Faiowell? -The Hermit’s Son— The Tnal of Truth— The Forest— The lUpe of Sita— 
Rama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar 


Griffith —The RAmAtan of YAlmiki Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M A , Principal of the Benares College. 5 vols. 
Vol I , containing Books I. and II. Demy Svo pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 


Vol. II , containing Book 11 . witb additional Notes and Index of Names. 

Demy Svo pp 504, cloth 18®. 

Vol III. Demy Svo. pp V and 371, cloth. 1872. 15®. 

Vol IV. Demy Svo pp viii and 432. 1873 18®, 

Vol V Demy Svo pp. 368, cloth. 1875 15® 


Griffith. — The Birth of the "Wah God A Poem by KAltdAsa 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T H. Griffith, 
M A , Principal of Benares College. Second editton, post Svo. cloth, pp. sii. 


and 116 5®. 
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Grout. — The Isiziixir : a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanii 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Gro 
8vo pp 111. and 432, cloth 215. 

Guhematis. — ^Zoological !M!tthology; or, the Legends of Animal 

By Angelo de Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literatu 
in the Institute di Studii Superior! e di Perfexionamento at Florence, etc 
2 vols 8vo pp. XXVI and 432, vii. and 442 28s. 

Gnudert. — A ISIalatalam English Dictioxaht.* By Eev. ] 

Gundert, D. Ph Royal 8vo pp viii and 1116 £2 lOs. 

Haas. — Catalogite of Sanskilit and Pali Boons in the Libeaht < 
THE British Mlseuai Bj Dr Ehnst Haas Printed by Permission of t] 
Trustees of the British iluseum 4to. cloth, pp 200 £1 li 

of Shiraz — Selections feoit his Poems. Translated from tl 
Persian by Herman Bi CRN ELL "With Preface by A. S Bicknfll. Hen 
4to , pp XX and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropna 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J R Herbeb 
R A £2 2a 

Ealdeman — Pennstlyania Dutch : a Dialect of South German 
with an Infusion of English By S S. Haldbman, A AI , Professor of Con 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo p 
vm and 70, cloth 1872. 3s bd 

Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzelwaed Hall, M. A , Hon. D C.L 
Oxon Cl 8^0 cloth, pp xvi and 394 lOs Bd 

Hall. — On English Abjectiyes in -Able, with Special Keference 1 
Reliable By Fitzedwaed Hall, C E , M A , Hon D 0 L. Oxon ; former 
Professor of Sansknt Language and Literature, and of Indian Junsprudenc 
in King’s College, London Crown 8vo. cloth, pp vm and 238 7s bd. 

Hans Breitmann — See under Leland, 

Hardy — Cheistianitt and Buddhism Compaeed By the late Be^ 
R Spence Hardt, Hon Member Royal Asiatic Society 8vo sd pp 138 6 

Hassoun. — The Di\^an of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of tb 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R Hassoun. With Illustri 
tions 4to pp 43 3s 6d 

Haswell — Grammatical Notes and Yocabulaet op the Pegua 
Language To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc By Rev J. ]V 
Haswell 8 vo pp xvi and 160 155 

Haug — The Boon of Aeda Yieaf The Pahlavi text prepared b 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS , wit 
an English tianslation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texi 
and Translations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask By Marti 
Haug, PhD, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparatne Philology at the Un 
versity of Munich Assisted by E. W West, Ph D. Published by order < 
the Bombay Government 8vo sewed, pp Jxxs., v , and 316 £1 5s 

Haug. — A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph H 8vo. pp 28, sewei 
Bombay, 1865. 25 . 

Haug. — The Aitarkta Brahmanam of the Eig Yeda . containing th 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayer, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religioi 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph D , Superintendent ( 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc , etc In 2 Vols Crown 8v< 
Vol I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Ma 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp 312 Vol. 11. Transls 
tion with Notes, pp 544. £% 2s. 
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iig. — Aiir Old Zais-d-Pahlayi Glossaet. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration m Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. B7 Destuil Hoshexgjx Jamaspji, High-pnest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India Rev with Notes and Intro by Martin Haxtg, 
Ph D. Publ. by order of Gov of Bombay. 8vo sewed, pp. Ivi and 132. 15^ 
ig. — Air Old Pahlayi-Pazaio) Glossaet. Ed., with Alphabetical 
Index, by Destur HosHA^6 JI Jamaspji Asa, High Pnest of the Parsis in 
Malwa. Re^ and Enl , with Intro. Essay on thePahlavi Language, by M Haug, 
Ph.D Pub by order of Gov. of Bombay 8vo pp xvi 152, 268, sd 1S70 28*. 
ig. — E ssays on the Saceed Lahgeage, Weites-gs, and EELiGioiff 
OF THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph D , late Piofessor of Sansknt and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich Second Edition. Edited 
by E. W West, Ph JD. Post 8vo pp xvi. and 428, cloth, 10s 
W^kea. — U pa-Sastea : Comments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 
Sacred and Mythic Literature By J D. Ha when. Svo. cloth, pp viu.-288. 
75 6c? 

Lviside — Ameeican Antiquities , or, the Ifew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T C. Heaviside. Svo pp 46, sewed I5 6d, 

)rew Literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £l Is, 
per Senes. 1872-3 First Series, 

d 1 I Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
228 105 

ol II The Commentary of Tbn Ezra on Isaiah Edited from MSS , and 
Translated with Notes, Introductions, and Indexes, by M Feiedirndee, 
Ph D Yol I Translation of the Gommentsiry. Demy Svo cloth, 
pp xxviii and 332 IO5 6d 

ol III The Commentary of Ibn Ezra Yol. II The Anglican Yersion of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy Svo. cloth, pp. 112 45 6d. 

1877. Seco7id Series, 

ol I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature Yol II. Edited by the Rev. A. 

Lowy Demy Svo cloth, pp. yi. and 27b. IOa 6d 
ol II The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Yol. III. Demy 8vo cloth, 
pp. 172 7s 

ol III. Ibn Ezra Literature Yol lY. Essays on the Writings of Abraham 
Ibn Ezra, By M pRiEDLaNOB , Ph D. Demy Svo cloth, pp x -252 
and 78. 125 6d. 

)bum — A Japanese and English Dictionaey. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J C. Hepburn, M.D , LL D. Second edition. 
Impend Svo. cloth, pp xxxii , 632 and 201 ^8 85. 

)burn. — Japanese-English and English- Japanese Dictionaet By 
J. C Hepburn, M.D , LL D Abridged by the Author trom his larger work. 
Small 4to cloth, pp vi and 206. 1873 I85 

uisz. — A Guide to Conyeesation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Amencans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz Square Svo pp 274, sewed IO5 6d 
B Chinese characters contained m this woik are fiom the collections of Chinese groups, 
ived on steel, and cast mto moveable types, by Mr Marcellin Legrand, engraver of the 
nal Piintmg Office at Pans They are used by most of the missions to China 

cks. — Specimen Chaptees op an Assyrian Geammae. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. Svo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

Igson. — Essays on the Languages, Liteeatuee, and Religion 

OF Nepal and Tibet ; together with further Papers on the Geography, 
Ethnology, and Commerce of those Countries By B H, Hodgson, late 
British Minister at NepM. Royal Svo. cloth, pp. 288. 145. 
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HoflBnann.— S hopping DiiLOGUES, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 

By Professor J Hoffmann Oblong 8vo pp xiii. and 44, sewed 5s 

Hofi&naim, J J — Japanese Geammae. Second Edition. Large 
8vo cloth, pp. nil. and 368, with two plates £1 Is 
Holbein Society.— Subscription £1 Is per annum. A List of Publi- 
cations to be had on application 

Hopkins Elementaey Geammae of the Tttrkish LA]?GirAGE With 

a few Easy Exercises. By F. L Hopkins M A , Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. Cr 8to cloth, pp. 48. 3s. Brf, 

Howse.— A GEAiinrAB. of the Ceee Language With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect By Joseph Howse, Esq , 
F R G S. 8vo pp XX and 324, cloth 7s 6c? 

Hnnter —A Statistical Account of Bengal By W W Hunter, B A , 

LL D Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India ; one of 
the Council ot the Royal Asiatic Society, M R G.S , and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies 


III ' 

lY 1 ■ 1 ' surS. 

Y / » i» - J ’ " Mai- 

YI C’ H’t Tracts, Chittagong, 

> I o , T n )(.’ .in. and Hill Tipperah 

State 

YII Meldah, Rangpur and DinSjpur 
Yin Rilj»;hahr and Bogrfi 
IS. MurshiddbadandPlbnii 


voi. 

X Ddr] fling, Jalpfiigurl and Kucb Bebar 
XI Patnd and Sdran I State 

XII Gayd and Shiihdbfid 

XIII Tr hut and Cbpni’i'irar 

XIV BhdJr 'Ipui and iti.il Pargands 
XV Monjliiranu Jhmv 1 1 

XVI Ha/finbfigh and Lohaidagd 
XVII Singbbdm, Chutifi, Nfigpur Tnbutary 
States and Mdnbbtim 
XVin Cuttaclc and Balasor 
XI Y Pm I, and Orissa Tributary States 
XX Fisbenes, Botany, and Goneial Index. 


Published by command of the Government of India. In 20 Vols 8vo. half- 
morocco £5 


Eunter (E. M )— An Account of the British Settlement of Aden 
m Arabia Compiled by Captain F M. HunteE, FRGS, FRAS, 
Assistant Political Resident, Aden. Demy 8vo half-morocco, pp xii-2J2. 
75 6 ^? 


Ikhw^u-s Safa; or, Brothers of Purity. Hesonbing the Contention 
between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the Unman Race. Tumslated 
from the Hindust^ini by Professor J Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst 
Crown 8yo pp viii and 156, cloth. 7s 


Indian Antiquary (The) — A Journal of Oriental Eeseaich in Archroo- 
logv, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc 
Edited by James Burgess, M R A S , F R G S. 4to Published 12 numbci s 
per anuum. Subscription £2 

Ingleby —Shakespeare the Mau and the Book By C M Ingleby, 
M A , LL D 8vo boards, pp 172 6s 


Inman — Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Inman, M D Second Edition. With Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo cloth, pp xl and 148 1874. 7s 6d 


Jaiminiya-Hyiya-M^la-Vistara — See under Auctores S vnscpjti. 


Jami, MuUa — SalImIn TJ AbsIl. An Allegorical Roinancc, being 
one of the Seven Poems entitled the Haft Aurang of Mullfi JaniT, now first 
edited from the Collation of Eight Manuscripts m the Library of the Imli.i 
House, and nu private collections, with various leadings, by Fouiii s 
Falconer, M.A , M.R A.S. 4to. cloth, pp 92 1850 7^, 6d 
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Jataka (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
Anterior Birth of Gotama Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pah by Y Fausboll, and Translated by T. W Rhys DAViDb Yol L Text. 
Demy 8vo cloth^ pp 512 285 

The “ Ja^a” is a collection of legends in Pali^ relating the history of Buddha’s trans- 
migration before he was born as Gotama The great antiquity of this work is authenticated 
bv Its forming part of the sacred canon of the Southern Buddhists, which was tmally settled at 
me last Council in 246 b c The coheetion has long been known as a storehouse of ancient 
fables, and as the most original attainable source to which almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from thenP^n'*^-’^'’ +’•’ 'our’s tables down to the mu sery stones of the present 
a-iT, IS traceable , ai' i - < c i- v desirable, in the interest of Budduistic studies as 

well as for moie general litera"^ C ■**1 r*’ and ti'anslation of the comple+e 

work should he propaied The # 'i • »» ' 1 1 t ( to supply this want — Ahbnanm. 

Jenkiiis’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — Ax English Dictioxabt of all 

except Familiar Words ; including the pnncipal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64mo , 
pp 564, cloth. Is 6if 

Joknson — Obxextal Beiigioxs. Trubner’s Oriental Series. 

Zalid-i- Afghani. — Teaxslatiox op the EAmH-i-AEGHAxi, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Exammation, xnth Nfttes, Historical, Geoarraphical, 
Grammatical, and Etp^natorr By Tbetor Chichele Plowden Imp 8vo 
pp XX and 406, with a Map XaAotd, 1876 £2 2s 

Kasik^.i — A CoiiMEXTAHT ox Pkxixi’s Gtha'mmatical Aehoeisxs By 
Pandit JAviDirYA Edited by Pandit Bala SAsrid, Prof Sansk Coll, 
Benares. Fust part, 8vo pp. 490 16s 

Kellogg: — A Gbammae op the Htxei Laxgxtage, in which are treated 
the Standard Hindi, Brai, and the Eastern Hindi of the Eamayan of Tulsi 
Das , also the Colloquial Dialects of Marwar, Hnmaon, Aradh, Baghelkhand, 
Bhojpur, etc , w^ith Copious Philological Notes. By the Rey. S. H Kellogg, 
M A Royal 8vo cloth, pp 400 21s 

Kern — T he Aetabhatiya, with, the Commentary Bhatadipika of 
Paramadi^vara, edited by Dr H Kern. 4to pp xii and 107 9s 

Kern — The Behat-SaxhitI , or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-Mihira Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr H 
Keen, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden Part I. Svo pp, 50, 
stitched Parts 2 and a pp 5-1-154 Part4pp 155-210. Part 5 pp 211-206. 
Part 6 pp 267-330 Price 25 each part. \_WiU be completed tn ^ine Fatts, 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illummator of the Understanding). By Manlavi 

Hafizu’d-din A new edition of the HindfistAni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Cntical and Explanatory. By Edward B EAtsTvsicK, M P, P RS , 
F.S A , M R A S , Professor of Hindustani at the late East India Company's 
College at Haileybury 8vo cloth, pp xiv. and 321 18s 

Kidd. — Catalogue or the Chixese Libeaey of the Hoyal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev S Kidd 8 vo. pp 58, sewed Is 
Kielhorn —A GEAiirArAE of the Saxskeit Laxguage By P Kieihoex, 
Ph D , Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xsv of 1867 Demy 8vo pp xvi 260. cloth. 1870 10s 

Kielhorn. — ^KI tyayajsta axd Pataxjali, Their Eelation to each other 
and to Panmi By F Kielhorn, Ph D , Prof of Orient Lang Poona 8vo. 
pp 64. 1876 3s 6d 

Kilgour. — T he Hebeew or Ibeeiax Race, including the Pelasgians, 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others By Henry Kilgoxir. Svo. 
sewed, pp 76 1872 Js bd 

Kistner. — Buddha and his Doctrines, A Bililio graphical Essay, By 
OiTO Kistner Imperial 8 vo , pp iv and 32, sewed. 2* Gd 
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Koch. — A HiSIOEICiL GEASniAE OF THE EeGIiISE liAlfGtrAQE. By C. F. 
Koch Translated into Englisli Edited, Enlarged, and Annotated by the Rev 
E jioKMs, LL D , j] A 

Koran .The) Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h, 1284 (1867). 
16mo pp 94-2 7s- Qd . 

Koran See Sale, and Trnbner’s Onental Series 

Kramers’ Kew Pocket Dictionary of the English and Dutch 

LAXGrAGES Royal S2mo cloth, pp xvi. and 714. 4^. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesin’gee of G’Eema.ny. Dy A. E. Keoeqer ISino, 

cloth, pp Ti and 284 Is 

CoNTFNTS —Chapter I. The Minnesinger and the Minnes^g—IT The Minnelay — III The 
Dmne Minrtefeorg — IV IValther von der Vogelweid'e —V Ulnch vou Lichtenstein -—YI The 
Metrical llonionces of the ^Iinnesmger and Gottfried von Strassburg's Tristan and Isolde. 

Lacombe, — Dictioynajee et Geammaiee he la Langue des Ceis, 

par le Rev Fere 4 lb. Lacombe 8vo paper, pp xx.and713,iv and 190. 21s. 
Laghu Kaumudi. A Sanski it Grammar. DyVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R Ballantyne, LL D>, 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares Svo pp. xxxvi. and 4*24, cloth. 
£] Us bd 

Land — The Pedtciples of Hebreiv Geammae By J. P Land, 
Professor of Logic and Metaphysic m the University of Leyden TiansLitcd 
from the Butch by Pibginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford, Part I 
Sounds Part II Words Ciovrn Svo pp xx and 220, cloth 7s 6d 
legge. — CoxrrcnyisM m Eelation to Cheistianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877, By 
Rev Jamps Leggb, D.D., LL B Svo sewed, pp 12. 1877. 6d, 


Legge. — The Chctese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes By James Legge, 
D D., of the London Missionary Society In seven vols 
Yol I containing Confiicmn Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the j\rean Svo pp 526, cloth £2 2s 
Vol, II, containing the Works of Mencius. Svo, pp. 634, cloth £2 2s, 

Vol III. Part I containing the First Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books ot Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena Royal Svo pp. viii and 280, cloth. £2 28 


Vol III Part II- containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes Royal Svo pp 281— 736, cloth. £2 2s 
Vol IV, Part I containmg the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States, and the Prolegomena Royal Svo cloth, pp 182-244 ^2 2 a 

Vol IV Part II containing the 2nd, drd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the iSacrificial 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes Royal Svo cloth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 
Vol V. Part 1. containing Dukes Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Seuen, 
andChmg; and the Prolegomena. Royal Svo. cloth, pp xii , 148 and 410 
i.2 2s 


Vol V Part 11. Contents —Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes Royal Svo cloth, pp 526. £2 28 . 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. Translated into English. With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By Jambs Legge, D D., LL.B 
Y ol, I The Life and Teachings of Confucius Crown Svo. cloth, pp. vi, and 


Vol, II TheLifeand Works of Mencius Crown Svo cloth, pp 412 12s. 

^ Poetry. Oiown 8vo., cloth, pp. viu. 
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Legge — IirAtraxmix Leotuke os the OosOTn'orrse of a Chisese Ceaie 

in the University of Ozford Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oct 27th, 
1876, by Rev James Legge, M.A., LL.D,, Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at O'tford. 8vo pp. 28, seired 6e/, 

Leigh — The Religio^t oe the Woeld. By H Stoxe Leigh, 12mo. 

pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869 2s. 6d, 

Leitner. — M e.oductio27 to a Philosophical GKAirsiAE of Aeabic 
Being an Attempt to Discover a Pew Simple Principles m Arabic Grammar. 
By G W Leitner 8vo. sewed, pp 52. Zaltoje is 

Leitner, — Sinest-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 
Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. Foi the 
use of Mauivts, By G W Leitner Part I The Early History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abassides 8vo sewed Zahoi e 6s 

Leland. — The English Gipsies and theie Language. By Chaeles 
G Leland. Second Edition Crown 8vo. cloth, pp 276. 7s 6d 

Leland — The Beeithann Ballads. The ONir Auteoeized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., ircluding Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
^ever before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Leland Crown 8vo handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxvui and 292. bs 

Hans Beeitmann’s Paett. "With other Ballads By Chaeles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition Square, pp xvi and 74, cloth. 2^ 6d. 

Hans Beeitmann’s Chbistmas With other Ballads. By Chaeles 
G. Leland Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed Is. 

Hans Beeitmann as a Politician, By Chaeles G. Leland. Second 
edition Square, pp 7 2, sewed. Is. 

Hans Beeitmann in Chuech. With other Ballads By Chaeles 
G Leland With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp 80, sewed. I5 

Hans Beeitiiann as an IJhlan. Six Hew Ballads, with a Glossary, 
Square, pp 72, sewed Is 

Leland, — ^Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century By Charles G. Leland. Cr 8vo cloth, 
pp xis and 212. 75 6d. 

Leland. — English Gipsy Songs. In Eommany, with Metrical English 
Translations By Charles G Leland, Author of “ The English Gipsies,” 
etc , Prof. E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tuckey Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, xu. 
and 276. 75 6d, 

Leland. — Pidgin-English Sing-Song; or Songs and Stories in the 
Chma-English Dialect With aYocahulaTy. By Charles G. Leland Fcap, 
870. cl , pp Till and 140. 1876 5s. 

Leo. — PoTJE Chaptees of Nokth’s Pltjtaech Containing the Lives 
of Cams Marcius Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, Marcus Antoninus, and ]\I arcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare’s Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Ciesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra , and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens Photo- 
lithographed in the size of the Edition of 1595 With Preface, Notes com- 
paring the Text of the Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 , and Ueference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare Edited by Prof F A 
Leo, Ph.D In one volume, folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letterpress and 
130 pp of facsimiles. 11s. 6d 
The Library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price £1 11s, 6^^ 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies have been struck off on a superior large 
hand- made paper, price jCJ3 ds per copy. 
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Leonowens — The English Goteehess lt the Siamese Cottet. 
being Recollections of six years m the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By Anna 
Hakrjette Leonowens. With, Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo cloth, pp, x and 332. 1870 125 

LeOEOWeHS — The Bo^iajtce op Siamese Haeem Life. By Mrs. Ahita 
H Leonowevs, Author of “Ihe English Governess at the Siamese Court ’* 
With 17 Illustrations, pnncipally from Photographs, by the,^permission of J 
Thomson, Esq Crown 8vo cloth, pp. vm and 278. 14^ 

Literature. — TEiysiciiois’s of the Eotai Societt of Liteeatitee of 
the United K’ngdom First Senes, 6 parts m 3 vols 4to plates, 1827-39, 
Second Senes, 10 vols or 30 parts, and vol xi parts 1 and 2, 8vo plates, 
1843-70. A complete set, as far as published, £10 10.s A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application 

Lobseheid - English and Chinese Bictionaet, with the Punti and 
.Mandann Pronunciation By the Rev W Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C M I.R G.S.A., N Z.B S.V., etc. Folio, pp vm and 2016 In Four 
Parts i:8 8s, 

lobsclieid.— Chinese and English Bictionaet, Arranged according to 
the Radicals By the Rev W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C M I R G S A , ^{ Z B S Y , &c 1 vol. imp 8vo double columns, pp 600, 
bound £2 8s 


ludewig. — The Liteeattiee of Ameeican ABOEiaiNAL Languages By 
Hfehan E Lttdewig \Yith Additions and Corrections by Professor Wu W. 
Tukner. Edited by Nicolas Tuubnee. 8vo fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr 
Ludewig’s Preface, pp v — viii , Editor’s Preface, pp iv — iii , Biographical 
^femoirofDr Ludewig, pp xiii— xiv , and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp XIV— xsiv, followed by List of Contents. Then follow Br Ludewig’s 
Bibhotheca Glottioa, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp 
1 — 209, Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alpbaoetically arranged, pp 210—246, Index, pp 247— 256, and List of 
Errata, pp 257, 258 Handsomely bound in cloth IO 5 . 6cl 

Luzzatto — Geammae of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and the 
Talaild Babtlqnical Tdioais By -S I) Luzzatto Translated from the 
Italian by J.S Goldamsier. Cr 8 vo cl,pp 122 7s 8d 

Macgowan — A Manual of the Amoy Colxoquul By Eev J, 
ilACGOwAN, of the London Missionary Society. 8 vo. sewed, pp. xvii and 200 . 
Amoy, 1871 £1 Is. 


Uackay — The Gaelic Ettmoloqt of the Languages of Westeen 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
olang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects Bv Charles Macxay, LL D Rovdl 
8vo cloth, pp xxxiL and 004. 425 

McClatchie — A Translation of Section Foett-nine of tee 
■Complete ^yo^ks” of the Philosopher Choo-Foo-Tze, with Explanatory 
Thomas McClatchie, M A. Small 4to pp. xvm and 


Maclay and Baldwin —An Alphabetic Bictionaet of the Chinese 
f’oocHOw Dialect By Rev R S Maclat, D D., of the 
Wethodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev C C Baldwin, A M , of the American 
Board of Mission, 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, ish. ^4 S. 

for Madan Mohun Bhatt, by 
(Containing all but the 

nonvansa.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1106, £3 3s. 
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ay 

Maha-Vira-Cliarita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Bam a. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pichfoki), M A CrowTi 8vo cloth i*. 

MainO'i-Zliard (The Book of the) — The Pazand and Sansknt 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
tests, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E W West 8vo sewed, pp 
484 1871. 16s. 

Maltby.— A Phaotical Hai^dbook of the TJeita ob Obita Language 
By Thomas J Mjlltby, Esq, Madras G S. 8vo pp iiii and 201 1874 

105 6d. 

Manava-Kalpa-Stitra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin A Facsimile of 
the MS No 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India 
With a Preface by Theodoii Goldstucker Oblong folio, pp 268 ot letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles Cloth £4 4s 

Manipulus Vocabulomm; A Ehyming Dictionary of the English 
Language By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Hlnht B. Wheatley, 8vo pp xvi. and 370, cloth I4s 

Manning — An Inquirt into the Character and Origin of the 
PohSBssTVE Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects By the late 
James Manning, GAS, Recorder of Oxford. 8vo pp iv and 90 2^ 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskut, Gieek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German By 
Fiuncis a. March, LLD Demy 8 vo. cloth, pp xi and 253 1877 105. 

Mariette — The Monuments of Upper Egypt. A Translation of the 
Itmeiaire de la Haute Egypte, of Auguste Mariette Bey By Alphonse 
MA iauETTJS. Foap 8vo cloth, pp vu-261. 7s 6d 

Markham.— Goto nuA Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 

wauls a Gi ummar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Peru , collected by Or ements R Markuam, F S A , Corr Mem of the Uni- 
veisity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Luna," and “Travels in Peru and 
India" In one vol. crown 8vo., pp 223, cloth ll5 6d. 

Markham — Ollanta; A Drama in the Guichua Language Text, 
Trail, slution, and Introduction, By Clements It Markham, F R G.S Crown 
ilvo , pp 128, cloth 75 6d 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Linr Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
CUmchon, and Vice-Queon of Peru, ad. 1029-39. With a Flea for the 
(’ 01 1 1 ’ct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus By Clements R Marku^, C.B , 
F.ll S., (Jommciidador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Acaderai® Cwsarem 
JValuui' C’unosoruin Cognomen Chinchon bmall 4to, pp. 112 With a Map, 
2 f*latt;B, and mmicrous lllubtiations. Itoxbuiglie binding 285 

Markham,— 'rriE of the Mimhion of George Bogle, 

H.(! H , to ilio 'rissliu Jjinn.i, iiiul of the .Journey of Thomas Manning io Lhasa. 
Mditi'd, with NoIk's ,ui(l lutroduction, and lives of Mi Bogle and Mi Mannuig, 
l)y (iMJMiiNTM R. Markham, C Jt , F 11 S. Homy 8vo., with Maps and Illui- 
tnitioiih, pp. cUi. 314, cl, 215. 

Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia. Now Intemalional Edition. 

A'u' UUilcT Kumismvta OjURNI’AHA. 
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Mason — The Paii Text of Kachchataxo’s Geamatae, with English 
Annotations, By Peancis Mason, D D I The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673 
II The English Annotations, inclading the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms In Two 
Parts 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 7o, and 28 Toongoo, 1871- £i 11s 6^ 

Mathews — Absaham ben Ezea’s Unedited Commentae^ on the Can- 

TicLi-s, the Hebrew Text after two MS , with English Translation by H J 
Mathe\\s, B.A,, Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl limp, pp x , 34, 24 25 6d 

Mathuraprasada Misra.— A Teilingtial Diction aet, being a compie- 

bensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation m 
English, and in Urdu and Hindi in the Roman Character By Mathura- 
PRASADA Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo pp. xv and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1863 £2 2s 

Matthews — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 
By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U S Army Contents • — 

Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary 8vo cloth £1 11s 

Mayers. — Ilidsteations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources By William FREDERick Matfrs, Esq , of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China 8vo pp 24, sewed 1869 l5. 6(i. 

Mayers — The Chinese Readee’s Manual A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference By W. 
F Maters, Chinese Secretary to H B M ’s Legation at Peking, F R G S , 
etc , etc Demy 8vo pp xxiv and 440 £I 35 
Mayers — Treaties between the Empieb of China and Eoebiqn 
Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc 
Edited by W F Makers, Chinese Secretary to H B M 's Legation at Peking 
8vo cloth, pp 246 1877 25s 

Mayers — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix By W F Maters, 
Chinese Secretary to H B M.’s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo cloth, 
pp vm-160. 1878 8s. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 

Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
18f50 to 1879 With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensual Designations, 
etc Compiled by W. F. Majers, Chinese Secretary, H B M ’s Legation, 
Peking, 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp 28 Is 6A 

Medhurst.— -Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Eamiliae Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language By the late W. H. Medhurst, D D. 
A new and enlarged Edition 8vo pp 226 18s. • 

Megastben^s — Ancient India as Described by Megasthenes and 
Arrian Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes 
collected by Dr Schwanberk, and of the First Part of the Tndika of Arrian 
By J W McOrindle, M A , Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp xii-224 1877 7s. 6d 

Megba-Dnta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M A , F R S , Boden Professor of Sanskrit m the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Haileybury New Edition 4to. cloth, pp. xi and 180, 105 6d 
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Memoirs read before the Anthsopologicai Societt or LoNooif, 1863 
8to , pp 642, cloth. 2U. 

Memoirs read before the Aktheopologicae Society oe Lo^’■D03s?', 1865-6. 
Vol II. 8 vo , pp X 464, cloth 21s 

Mills — The Indiaj^ Saint?, or, Buddha and Buddhism. — A Sketch 
Historical and Critical. By C. D B Mills Syo cl , pp 192. 7s 6d 

Minocheheiji —Pahlavi, Ghjaeati, anp English Dictionary By 
Jamaspji Dastur Minocheherji Jamasp Asana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Vol. 1. (To be completed m three volumes ) DemySvo pp ckxix and IbS, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author 14s 

Mirkhond — The History op the AtIbeks op Syria and Persia. 
By Muhammed Ben Khawbndshah Ben IIIahitod, commonly called 
MIrkhond Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen jVlSS , by 
W H Morley, Barnster-at-Iaw, M R A S To which is added a Senes 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At&.beks, arranged and described 
by W S. W Vaux, M A, M RAS Roy. 8 vo cloth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. 6d 

Mitra — The Antioitities op Orissa. By Hajendralala IIitra. 
Vol r. Published tinder Orders of the Government of India Folio, cloth, 
pp. ISO. With a Map and 36 Plates is, 

Molesworth — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J T Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged By J. T Molesworth, Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards Bombay, 1857. £3 85 . 

Molesworth. — A Compendium op Molesworth^s Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Demy 8 vo. cloth, pp xx and 624 215 

MoUendorff. — Manual op Chinese Bibliography, being a List of 
Works and Essays relating to China By P G and 0 F. voN Mollendorff, 
Interpreters to H I G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin 8 vo pp vin 
and 378 j^l 10s 

Morley, — A Descriptitb Catalogue of the Bjstorical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved m the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland By ^^ILLI4M H Morley, 
MRAS 8 vo. pp viii and 160, sewed London, 1854. 2s. 6d. 

Moms. — A Descriptiye and Historical Account of the Godayert 
District m the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service Author of a “History of India for Use m Schools” 
and other works 8 vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390 1878, 125. 

MomsoH. — A Dictionary op the Chinese Language By the HeY. 
R il^oRUisoN', D.I) Two vols Vol I pp x. and 762; Yol. II pp 828, 
cloth, Slianghae, 1865 £6 Ss 

Muhammed — The Life op Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Isliak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr Ferdinand Wusten- 
FKLi). The Arabic Text 8 vo, pp 1026, sewed. Price 215. Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8 vo. pp Ixxii. and 266, sewed, 7s Qd. Each 
part sold separately 

The text based on the Manuscnpta of the Berlin, Leipsic, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness 

Muir — Original Sanskrit Tests, on the Ongin and Histoiy of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D,C L , LL D , Ph D, 

Yol I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
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into Its existence m the Vedic Age Second Edition, re-wntten and greatly enlarged. 
8 vo. pp XX cloth 1868 21s 

Vol II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their AflSnity with the 
TTestern Branches of the Aryan Race Second Edition, revised, with Additions 
8vo pp xxxn and 512, cloth 1871 21« 

Yol III The Vedas Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, In&p«ration, and Authority Second Edition, revised and enlarged 
Sto pp xxxii 312, cloth 1868 165. 

Vol IV Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the principal 
Indian Deities Second Edition Revised 8vo. pp. xvi and 524, cloth 1873. 21^ 
Vol V Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians m the Vedic Age. 8vo pp xvi. 492, cloth, 
187() 215 

]jj[uHer — The Saceed Hymns of the Beahmihs, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda Sanhita, translated and 
explained By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc , etc. Volume I Hymns to the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp clii. and 264 12s 6df, 

Muller. — The Hymns of the Eig-Yeua in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Pnnceps By F Max Muller, M A , etc Second 
edition With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages. In 2 vols 8vo , pp. 1700, 
sewed. 325 

Muller — Lectijee on Buddhist Hihilism. By P. Mas Muilee, 
M A , Professor of Comparative Phdology m the University of Oxford , Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc Delivered before the Geneial Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 2Sth September, 1869 (Translated 
from the Ge man ) Sewed 1869 I 5 

Nagananda, oe the Joy of the Snake-'W’oeld A Buddhist Drama 
m Five Acts Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanshnt of Sri-Harsha-Deva By Palmer Boyd, B A , Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo , pp. xvi. and 100, cloth 45 

Nalopakhyanam — Story of Haia. , an Episode of the Maha-Bharata. 
The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M A The Metrical Translation by the Veiy Rev H H Milman, 
DD 8vo cl 155 

Haradiya Dharma Sastram; oe, the Institutes of Harada Trans- 
lated for tbe First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr Julius 
JoiiT "V Wuizbuig. With a Pieface, Notes chiefly oiitical, an Index 

ot «!'i ■ - Narada m the pnncipal Indian Digests, and a geueial Index. 

Crown 8vo,pp xxxv 144, cloth. IO 5 M 

Newman — A Dictionaey of Modern Arabic — 1 Anglo-: Arabic 

Dictionary 2 Anglo- Arabic Vocabularv 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By 
F W Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols crown Svo,pp xvi and 576 —464, cloth £1 l 5 

Newman — ^A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type By F W Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London , formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo pp. 
XX. and 192, cloth London, 1866 65 . 

Newman. — The Text of the Ioutvine Inscriftions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London, 8vo. pp xvi. and 54, sewed. 2^. 
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Newman — OKTSOepT ; or, a simple mode of Accenting Eiigli«ih, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. Uy Fe.^.sci'^ W Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo pp. 28, sewed 1869. Is 

Nodal. — E le:u[entos db GEAMirici. duicniri. 6 Idioma. db ios Tscas. 

Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de FilSintropos para mejorar la 
suerte de los Aborijenes Pemanos- For el Dr, Jose Fersa.ndez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tnbunales de Justicia de la Eepdblica del Perd. Koyal 8vo 
cloth, pp ivi. and441 Appendix, pp- 9. £1 Is 

Nodal. — Los Ynrcuios de Ollaxta x Cfsi-Ecttyixoe Beama ex 
Q,uichua. Obra Compilada y Espnrgada con la Yersion CasteUana al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr Jos^ Ferxavdez Nodal, Abogado de los Tnbunales 
de Justicia de la Repdblica del Perd Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de FilSintropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijenes Peruanos 
Roy 8vo bds pp. 70 1874 7s 6d, 

Notley — A Compaeatiye Gea&ialae of the Teexch, Italiax, Spaxish, 
AND PoaTUQTjESE LANGUAGES By Edwin A NoTLET Crowii oblong 8vo. 
cloth, pp XV. and 396 7s 6d 

Numismata Orientalia — The Ixteexatioxal NirArisHATA Oeiexxaua. 
Edited by Edward Thomas, F R S , etc Yol I Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map Rojal 4to cloth. £d ISj. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz — 

Part 1 — Ancient Indian Weights By E Thomas, F R S , etc. Royal 4to sewed, 
pp 84, with a Plate and a Map ot the India of ilanu 9& Gd 
Part II —Coins of the Urtuki Tarkumans By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Cbristi College Oiford Royal 4'to sewed, pp 44, with 6 Plates 96' 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Acheememdee By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum Royal 4to se^ed, pp viii. and 56, with 
three Autotype Plates lOs 6d 

•Part IV The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty By Edward Tho^ias Rogers 
Royal 4to sewed, pp iv and 22, and 1 Plate ds 
Part y. The Parthian Coinage By Percy Gardner, M A. Royal 4to sewed, 
pp iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates IBs 
Pait VI, On the Ancient Coins and Measures of C eylo n With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha's Death By T. W. Recys Datids, Barrister- 
at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service Royal 4to. sewed, pp 60, with Plate 
105 

Nutt. — Feaghents of a Samahttax Taegot Edited from a "Bodleian 

MS With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J W Nrrrr, M A. Demy Svo cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 81. With Plate 1874. 15i 

Nutt — A. Sketch of Samaeitax B-Istoex, Dogma, axh Liteeathee. 
Published as an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samantan Targum. By 
J W Nutt, M A Demy Svo cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874 5s. 

Uxitt — Two Teeatises ox Yeebs coxtaixixg Feeble axd Double 
Letters by R Jehuda Hayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R M oses Gikatilia, of Cordova , with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated by Ahen Ezra Edited from Bodleian M SS. 
with an English Translation by J" W. Nd'it, M A Demy Svo sewed, pp 312 
1870 7s 6d 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Pioprietor, C Over de Linden, of the Helder, 
The Onginal Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J 0. Ottema, accompanied 
by an English Version of Dr Ottema’s Dutch Translation, by William R. 
Sandbach. Svo cl. pp. xxvii and 223, 6s- 
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OUanta: A Draxa dt the Quichtta Iahguta&b. See under Mahhham 

and under Xodal 

Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna- 

tional Congress of Onentahsts held in London, 1874 Boy 8vo paper, pp. 76 55. 

Oriental Congress — TnAjrsACTioHS op the Secoio) Session op the 
Ih’TERXATiovAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS, held in Londou in September, 
1874 Edited bv Bobert K Douglas, Honorary Secretary Demy 8vo 
cloth, pp viu. and 456. 215 

Osbnm. — The iloNTiHENTAL Histoet of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Rums of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs By William Osburn Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc 2 vols 8vo pp xii and 461 , vii and 643, cloth 
£ 22 ^. 

Tol I —From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patnaxch Ahiam 
Tol II —From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus 

Otte — Hott to Leaen Danish (Dano-Horwegian). A Manual for 
Students of Danish (Dano-jS'orwegian). Based on the Ollendorffian System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instniction By E C. OtTe 
C rown 8vo cloth, pp xix -338 75 

Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp 84 35 

Palmer —Egyptian Cheonicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By V\ iLLiAM Palmer, M A , and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols . 8vo cloth, PD, Ixxiv and 428, and viii and 636. 1861, 12 a, 

Palmer — ^A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language By E. 
H Palmer, M A , Professor of Aiabic in the Dmvcisity of Ciimbiidge 
Square 16mo pp vin and 364, cloth. IO 5 6d 

Palmer.— Leaves feom a Word Hunter’s Hote Rook. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology By the Bev A Smytue pALMnE, B.A , 
sometime Scholar m the University of Dublin, Or. 8vo cl pp. xii -316. 7s. 6d 


Palmer. — The Song of the Reed; and other Pieces By E. H 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge Crown 8vo. pp 208, handsomely bound in cloth 6s 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omcr el Khciy/im, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets 

Pand-Hmah — The Pand-HAmah ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
Adarbad MiRAspAND. Translated fiom Pehlevi into Gujcrathi, by Harbad 
Sheriarjee Dadabhoy And from Gujerathi into English by the llev Shapurii 
Edalji Pcap. 8vo sewed. 1870. 6d. 


Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Translation of the 

‘‘ Rig-Veba ” tianskrit and English. Fcap 8vo sewed 1870 6(1, 

Paspati —Etudes sur les Tchinghianes (Gypsies) ou Ron f ; mi eng de 
L^Eacpire Ottoman Par Alexandre G. Paspati, jM.D. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp XU and 652 Constantinople, 1871. 285 . 

Patanjali — The YYAKARANA-MAHABHiSHYA OF PATANIAhr. Edited 
byF KraiHORN, PhD, Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College 
Vol I, Part I. pp 200 85 6d. ^ 


PateU. CowASJEB Pateil’s Chronology, containing corresponding 
different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Uindfis, 
etc- CowASJiiE Souaujub 

Patell 4to pp viii. and 184, cloth. 60s. 

Peking Oazotto for 1872, 1873, 
1874, 18/6, 18/6, and 1877. 8vo. cloth. IO 5 , 6d each. 
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57 and 59, Ludgate Sill, London, E,C, 

Percy — Bishop Peeoy’s Polio MliinrscEiPTs — Baxials BoiiAycEs, 

Edited by John \T. Hales, M A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambndge , and Frederick J. Fumivall, M A., of Trmity Hall, Cam- 
biidge , assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Canh'id^f, USA, 
W Chappell, Esq, etc In 3 volumes Vol I , pp 610, Yol J, pp 681 , 
Vol 3, pp 640. Demv Svo half-bound, £4 4s Extra demy 8vo halt -bound, 
on Whatman’s nbbed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal Svo , paper covers, on What- 
man’s best nbbed paper, £10 10s Laige 4to , paper coveis, on Whatman’s 
best nbbed pSper, £12 

Pfoundes — Fu So Mimi Bukiiro — Budget of Japanese Notes. 
By Oapt. Pfotodes, of Yokohama Svo sewed, pp. 184. 7s 6d. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedmgs of the Philological Society for the yeais 1842-1853. 
6 vols The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1854 to 1876. 15 "vols. The 

Philological Society’s Extra Volumes 9 vols In all 30 vols. Svo. £19 13s 6d. 

Proceedings (The) of tlie Philological Society 1842-1853 6 vols Svo £3, 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876 15 vols. Svo. £10 16s 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are only to he had in 

complete sets, as above. 


Sej^arats Vohmes. 

For 1854 containing papei a by Eev J W Blakesley, Eev T O Cockajnie, 
Eev J Davies, Dr J W. Donaldson, Dr Theod GolJstucker, Piof T He-v\itt 
Key, J U Kemble, Dr. E G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. Svo cl £1 Is 

For 1855. with papers by Dr Carl Abel, Dr. W Bleek, Eev Jno Davies, Miss 
A. Guiney, Jas Kennedy, Pi of. T H Key, Dr E G Latham, Heniy Malden, 
W. Eidley, Thos Watts, Hensleigh ■W’’edgwood, etc In 4 parts Svo £1 Is, 

Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W Eidley, and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. Is 

For 1856-7 with papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Herbert Colendge, Lewis Ki Daa, 
M de Haan, W C Jourdmn, James Kennedv, Prof Key, Dr. G. Latham, J M. 
Ludlow, Rev J J S Perowne, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F Weymouth, Jos 
Tates, etc 7 parts Svo (The Papers relating to the Society’s Dictionary 
aie omitted.) £1 Is each volume. 

Foi 1858 including the volume of Early English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS by F J. Fumiva'U; and papeis by Em Adams, Prof. 
Aufiecht, Herbert Colendge, Eev Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Di. E G Latbam, Dr Lottner, etc Svo cl 12s. 

For 1859 with papers by Dr E Adams, Prof Aufiecht, Herb Colendge, F J. 
Fumivall, Prof T H. Key, Dr 0. Lottner, Pi of De Morgan, F Pulszky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc Svo cl. l*i«. 

Foi 1860-1 including The Play of the Sacrament, and Pascon agau Arlutli, the 
Passion of our Lord, m Cornish and English, both from MSS , edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, and papei s by Dr E Adams, T F Barbara, Eev Derwent 
Colendge, Heibert Colendge, Sir John F Davis, Danby P Fit, Prof T H. 
Key, Dr 0 Lottner, Bishop Thirlwall, Eeusleigh Wedgwood, E. F. We)- 
mouth, etc. Svo cl 12s 

For 1862-3 with papers by C. B Cayley, D P Fiy, Prof Key, H T^Ialden, 
Rich Morns, F. W, Kewman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R F. 
Weymouth, etc Svo. cl 12s. 

For 1864 containing 1 Manmng’s (Jas ) Inquiry into the Charactei and Oiigm 
of the Possessive Augment in English, etc , 2 Newman’s (Francis W ) Text ot 
the IguTine Inscnptions, with Intei linear Latin Translation; 3. Baines’s (Dr. 
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Philological Society (Transactions of The) — mitimied, 

"Vr ) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect , 4 Gwreans An Bys — The 
Creation a Cornish ^lystery, Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. S\o. cl 12 s. 

Separately Manning’s Inquiry, 3s.— Newman’s Iguvme Inscnption, 3s.— 
Stokes’s G^^Teaus An Bys, Ss. 

For I 860 including Wheatley’s (H B ) Dictionary of Redn^c§ted Words in the 
English Language, and papers by Prof Aufrecht, Ed. Block, C B, Cayley, 
Rer A. J Church, Pi of T H fey, Rev E H Knowles, Prof H Malden, 
Hon G P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthhrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, H 
B Wheatley, etc. 8 yo cl. ^ 2 ^. 

For 1 S 6 G including 1 Gregor’s (Rev Walter) Banffshire Dialect, ivith Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson , 2 Edmondston’s (T ) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect , and papers hy Prof. Cassal, C B Cayley, Danby P Fry, Prof T H 
Key, Guthhrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc 8 vo el. 12s. 

The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of pnnt. 
Besides contributions m the shape of valuable and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes 1 Peacock’s (Rob B ) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale , 
and 2 Ellis (A. J.) On Palseotjpe repicsenting Spoken Sounds, and on the 
Diphthong “ l»y.” The volume for 18G8-9 — 1 Ellis’s (1 J ) Only English 
Proclamation of Hem y III in Oct 1258, to which are addeu “The Cuckoo’s Song 
and “The Pnsonei’s Piayer,” Lyrics of the XIII Centmy, with Glossary, and 2 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2 — 1. Munay’s (Jas A E ) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a iinguisfcical map. That for 
1873-4 — Sweet’s (II ) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6 containing the Rev Richard Moms (President), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses 1. Some Souices of Aryan Mythology by E L. Brandi eth, 

2 C B Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives , 3 Changes made by four 
young Children lu Pronouncing English Words, by Jas M. Menzies , 4 The 
Manx Language, by H Jenner, 5 The Dialect of West Someiset, by F T 
Eiworthy , 6 English Metre, hy Prof J B Mayor , 7 Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H Sweet , 8 The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W E 
Morfill , 9 Relics of the Cornish Languagi in .Mou it’s Bay, by H Jenner. 

10 Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English By Henry Sweet, Esq , 

11 On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershiie, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects By Pnnce Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc Part 1 , 6 a ; Part II , 6 a. , Part III , 2 s. 

For 1877-8-9 containing the President’s (Henry Sw^eet, Esq ) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses 1 A ccadian Phonologv* by Professor A H. Sayce, 2 On 
Sete and Thete m Chaucer, by Dr R Weymouth, 3. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T Eiworthy, Esq , 4. English Metre, by 
Professor J B Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev W. E. 
Cousins, 6 The Anglo-Cymnc Score, by A. J EUis, Esq, F R S. 8 vo, 
Pait 1 , 3s. , Part II., 7s. 


The Societi/s JSxtra Vohmies, 

Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing* Z. Liber Cure Cocorum, ad c 
1440 — 2 Ilampole’s (Richard Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, a d, c 1340 — 
8 The Castell off Love, a.d c 1320 8vo cloth. 1805 £\ 

Or separately. Liber Cure Cocorum, Edited by Ricb Moms, 3s , Harapole’s 
(Rolle) Pnckfi of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12s, , and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr R, F. Weymouth, 6a, 
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57 and 59, Liidgate Hill, London, E.O, 


Philolo{jical Society (Transactions of ido.B'y-cmtmmd. 

J)j«i Mu'l»‘ra Aycnbitc of Inwyfc, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
A D, 13 to. From the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus Edited with 
liifroiluduin, Margnuil Interpretations, and Glossarial Index, by Richard 
Morns, Kvo. eloth 18(i() 12,? 


L{‘viti.s’s (IVter, \.i) 1570) Mampulua Vocahulorum a Ehymmg Dictionary of 
the I'liiglish liamxu.ige. With an Alphabetical Index by H B Wheatley, 8vo. 
eloth. 1S(>7# Ihv, 

*Sk(Mt’s W. W) Mo'so-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mil' o-(Mithii (!] iiiiiiijii, .ind a Li.sfc of Anglo-Saxon and old and roodernEDg- 
li^h >Yoivls I t\ni()l(i:^uMll) coimectod with Mccso-Gothic. 1868. Sto cl 9s 
Kills ( V, J.) ou Early English Eronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Slmkspeiv ami Chaucer: containing an Investigation of the Oorrespondence of 
M riling ssiih Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Ihiy, eie. 4 parts Hvo. lB6*)-75 £'2 

Mnluv.il Gieek Te\t'^* A Oolloctiott of tho Earliest GompncitmTis in Vul|W 
(iteiK, imor to A.i>. 1500, AVith Piolcgoiuona and CiiUal Xotes by W 
W Part, 1. Seven rooms, thico ot which appear for the first time 

INTO, Svo 10^. (hf 


'UtN-K OP AllBAr TRR APOSTLE INow BIST; Jicucea 
,1 ill (ho Original Syiiac, with hu English Translation and 
IhuiiUi’s, i) l).f President of Queen’s College, Cambridge 


Phillips.-- Tm; Dmn'ut^P op AnxiAr the Apostle TCow fiist Edited 

ju a (’oniphle Emui 
Nnii'M, }‘i\ Oimuuu I‘ 
iS\ii jtp, 122, cloih. 7*. (y 

■Pieard A Niiw I’ih-kot UiCTtoNAiiY op ms Bmzxss iJfD Uotoh 

lAv.iv.is. I!y 11 I’u'Min. Ro»is«l and nugmented by A B Mmmes 
and li, J. \>n.iN. l-’iflluMlitiou. SmuIHto cloth, pp xTi and 1186. 1877. 

l(lv. 


HifM'iio Duscnimvo r compiu-itito bb ias LiararAS 

^ “nvs nr Tiafctdn do Wnloffta Moncana /EasotBoo 

I'lviMii.. ‘i I'Mn'i.m muni coiuplola 3 Volsume Svo. Mexico, 187o 

i:.' 3 '. 

Piachel - llniuovNi.ua’rt Ouammatik i)kb PiaKMTSPEAOHBir (SiMHa- 

.llliuha Vlll.) mi Mn.iul ™ 

Ill’ll lull I{II'II.IKH I’MIIHKC 3 art a l.'i ii . '>o ' ‘ 


ilia UK'' 

hvn pp. MV. aiul 2J)(». 


Ba. 


. I 'I'. Mil lIvNiiinioK- or, Ml IntrofliiotioE to the Common 

=ss:SSiip'S 

<; U.l’nvr! Third ealumn, «vo cloUi, pp. iv and d88 31^ 

..r, ^ 

file IhKlleinn lahjurv at Motet an English Translation, and 

ittid (he KasI liiiha llmiHe, w 1 I .. a easy Introduction to Prahnl 

; KS -..“.s ... «. »■ 

Hvil pp. W'l' ^ T, . nf 

ttulX. ')t mloiei5’?eligions.%y O.aoNi) bb 

atiyan of VuliaiM .-5 voIh. Seo uador Gbiwith. 
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Earn Jasan — A SA^"SERIT jlnb English DicTioNAEr. Being an 

Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
tbe use of Affixes in Sansknt By Pandit Ram Jasan, Queen's College, 
Benares Publ shed under the Patronage of the Government, N W P Royal 
Svo cloth, pp 11 and 707 285. 

Eaz. — ^Essat on the Aechitecthee of the Htnetts. By Bam Eaz, 
XatiTe Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to pp xiv. and 
64, sewed London, 1834 £2 25, • 

— A Geasdiae of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. Erom the Danish 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. l8ino pp. 200, cloth, 5s 6d. 

EawlinsoiL — A Cohhentaet on the Cuneifoem Insceiptions op 
Babylonia and Assteia, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson Svo. pp 84, sewed London, 1850 2.5 6d 

BawliHSOn — Oltlines op Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh By Lieut Col. Rawlinson, C B , followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq., D C L Svo , pp xliv., sewed. London, 1852. Is 

Eawlinson — Inscription op Tiglath Phesee I , King op Assyria, 

B c 1150, as trni^htedhv Sir H, Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq , Di Hincks, 
and Dr Oppert Pubii'-lud by the Royal Asiatic Society Svo 8d,pp 74. 25 

Hawlmson. — Notes on the Early History op Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C B. Svo sd , pp 48 I5 

Eedhouse. — The Ttreish Campaigner’s Yabe-Mectijm of Ottoman 
Colloquial Language , containing a concise Ottoman Granomar , a carefully 
selected Yocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English also a few Familiar Dialogues , the whole in English 
characters. By J W Redhouse, F R,A S Oblong 32mo limp cloth, pp 
IT and 332 65. 

Eedhouse . — ^ ^ lexicon 

Engbsh and Turkish, showing in Turkish tbe Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
Colloquial, and Technical Significations of the English Terms, indicating their 
pronunciation m a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
English Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language By J W Redhouse, M.R A S Second edition, pp xvii. 
and 827. 155 

Eedhouse — A Yinbicatton op the Ottoman Sultan’s Titi.io to 
“Caliph,” showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. ]ty 
J "W. Redhouse Svo paper, pp 20 Sd 

Eenau — ^An Essay on the Age and Antiouity of thf JJook of 
Nabath^an Agriculture To which is added an Inaugural Lectnii' on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization By M Mrni.wt 
Renan, Membre de I’lnstitut Crown Svo , pp xvi. and 14S, cloth. 3s, Ud, 

Eevue Celtique (The) —A Quarterly Magazine for CVltio I’liilnlogy, 
Literature, and History Edited with the assistance of flic (Duel Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Coml acted by 11. 
jGAiDOZ. Svo Subscription, per Volume 

. — Lectures on Welsh Philology By John Jliivs, 31. A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oxford. Second edition, revised and enlaigcd. Clown 
Svo. cloth, pp viii and 466 15s 

Big- Veda — See Muller. 




